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THE AUTHENTICITY OF TWO SERMONS 
OF SAINT BONAVENTURE 


Undoubtedly the sermons of Saint Bonaventure contained in the 
fifth and ninth tomes of the Quaracchi edition need fresh examination, 
both to establish their authenticity and to classify or group them, if 
possible, in some chronological order. To this end one must have re- 
course anew to the manuscripts and (a point perhaps too often over- 
looked) to a comparison between the sermons and other works, including 
other sermons, of the Seraphic Doctor. Such a comparison, seldom made 
by the Patres Editores, is often surprisingly fruitful, since we may thus 
discover that one sermon is a more mature expression of what is quite 
apparently an earlier sermon. Thus, the famous sermon Christus unus 
omnium magister: is a more perfect form of Sermo I in Dominica XXII 
post Pentecosten.2 Moreover, as we shall see, at least two sermons prove 
to be sources for the De ferfectione vitae ad sorores.* Hence one cannot 
reject a sermon out of hand without very solid proof — though we grant 
that one does not necessarily accept a sermon simply because it is found 
in the Opera omnia of Bonaventure.* 

Here we shall restrict ourselves to two sermons, the authenticity of 
which has recently been called into doubt, to give fresh grounds for 
accepting them not only as genuine, but indeed as the productions of 
Saint Bonaventure while he was magister regens at Paris: the fifth 
sermon on Saint Francis, and the sermon on Saint Anthony.® 


I. THE FIFTH SERMON ON SAINT FRANCIS 


A remarkable sermon based on the text of the Gospel of the Mass of 
October fourth: Discite a me, quia mitis sum et humilis corde, with the 


1 Opera omnia S. Bonaventurae (ed. Quarracchi, 1882—1902), tom. V, 
V, 567—574. 

2 Tom. IX, 441—444. 

3 Tom. VIII, 107—127. 

4 We should like here candidly to acknowledge one error in reprinting 
Sermo VI in Dom. XXII post Pent. (IX, 446—449) as De imagine Dei, in 
S. Bonav. Opera theologica selecta, tom. V (Quaracchi, 1964), 368—374. In 
retrospect, there seems little basis for its authenticity, whether from the 
manuscript used or from the style of the sermon. 

° To be found respectively in tom. IX, 590—597, and 535—538. 
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incipit: Verbum istud est summi Doctoris, in which Saint Francis is 
presented as the true disciple of Christ in the period of his conversion 
and, in his later saintliness, as a good teacher of the ways of Christ,® it 
has all the marks of belonging to Saint Bonaventure. Yet to a recent 
observer, Father Joseph Abate, it seems strongly suspect, fortemente 
dubbia ct appare l’attribuzione a S. Bonaventura, because it is to be found 
in several versions or at least with several changes, and is almost always 
anonymous, and because in an unnamed codex of the Biblioteca An- 
toniana of Padua it is included among the sermons of Servasanto of 
Faenza.’ 


Gratis asseritur! We could just as readily add: Gratis negatur, save 
that the question seems important enough to warrant some study not 
only of the manuscripts but also of the contents of the sermon as com- 
pared to acknowledged works of Bonaventure. 


A. The Manuscripts 


Whether the sermon is found variamente rimaneggiato, variously 
retouched, we cannot say at present. For the version published by the 
Quaracchi Editors three codices were used and two others cited, with 
but two variants offered in the whole sermon. Our knowledge of the 
manuscripts is, unfortunately, second-hand, to be improved eventually, 
we hope, by a fresh study of the whole ninth volume as a contribution 
to the seventh centenary of Bonaventure in 1974. 


1. Munich, Bayrische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 7776, ff. 224v—227Vv.8§ 
The last collection of sermons in this codex (ff. Ig0c—250) contains, 
according to Father Fedele da Fanna, 76 sermons, some fifty of which 
are attributed by the Editors to Bonaventure. In origin, the sermons 
are obviously from the University of Paris; and were we to deny the 


6 Thus, in the opening paragraph the text is applied to Francis: ,,Discite 
a me, id est, formam discipulorum a me assumite; vel discite a me, id est, 
a me doctrinam accipite; et uterque sensus competit beato Francisco se- 
cundum duplicem statum, scilicet conversionis et consummationis. Quantum 
ad statum conversionis fuit verus discipulus, sed quantum ad statum con- 
summationis fuit doctor bonus‘ (590—591). 

? Cf. G. Abate, O.F.M.Conv., “Un sermone sulle cinque piaghe di Gesu 
attribuito a san Bonaventura,’ in Miscellanea Melchor de Pobladura I, 
Romae, 1964, 159. 

8 On this important manuscript, which needs a complete re-examination, 
see Opera omnia, IX, xvilia; and V, xlvb; and Joh. Bapt. Schneyer, Be- 
obachtungen zu lateinischen Sermoneshandschriften dey Staatsbibliothek Miun- 
chen (Miinchen, 1958), 60—62, who assigns all sermons on ff. 222—248 to 
St. Bonaventure. On the other hand, those found on ff. 114r—222 (which 
would include some 22 sermons published as Bonaventure’s, among them 
Unus est magistey vester) he considers as belonging to Lucas de Bitonto, 
O. Min. Certainly the latter is the author of those on ff. 114r—190. 
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authenticity of the sermon on Saint Francis (and unwarrantedly attri- 
bute it to Servasanto), we should be forced to reject several other 
sermons; e. g., De Trinitate (V, 535—538), De regno Det (V, 539——-553), 
Christus magister (V, 567—574). Such a rejection would be as far-fetched 
as the statement that only in the fifty Sunday sermons of Bonaventure 
are we absolutely sure of finding the genuine thought of the Saint, 
because these were written, revised and published by him.® It will be 
obvious below that Bonaventure composed or at least obtained copies 
of the sermons he delivered as Master at Paris. 


2. Todi, Bibl. comunale, 182, f. 225r. Membran. 8°, 160 x 110, ff. 269, 
saec. 14 ineuntis.1° — F. Ir: Dom. I Adventus: Abiciamus. Desinunt 
sermones f. 89b. These sermons are likely the Sunday series of William 
of Mailly, O. P., to be considered below in the Paris codex, BN lat. 16499. 
— Ff. 90-—117, originally a separate manuscript with its own pagination 
ff. r—18. F. g0a—roob: the Itinerarium of Saint Bonaventure (cf. tom. 
V, xxvilia); f. rooc: [De septem gradibus contemplationis:] Contem- 
plativorum, once attributed to Bonaventure (cf. V, cxiv); f. 102a—rogb: 
[De triplict via:] Ecce descripsi (cf. tom. VIII, xib); f. rogb: [De septem 
gradibus amoris:| Septem sunt gradus = Additamentum IV to De 
triplict via (VIII, 23—27; cf. VIII, xa); f. 112b: Simile est regnum ce- 
lorum = Sermo II de rebus theologicis (V, 539—553). — The third part 
of the manuscript contains a collection of sermons. Ff. 118—127: 
alphabetical index. F. 128a: Sermo de adventu domini (rubr.): Veniet 
desideratus cunctis gentibus (which is not identical with tom. IX, 27)... 
— F. 150: De s. Antonio: Iste pauper... — F. 225r: De s. Franctsco: 
Discite a me. Some twenty at least of these sermons, found also in the 
foregoing manuscript, Clm 7776, are attributed to Bonaventure by the 
Editors and included in the ninth volume. One sees no connection with 
Fra Servasanto, however great his merits. 


3. Todi, Bibl. com. 168.1! — According to the Editors, the sermon 
begins on f. 30r; according to the notes of Fedele da Fanna, on f. 29a: 


® Expressing a desire (which we hope to fulfill) that these sermons be 
published separately, Fr. Abate characterizes the group as “‘quella stupenda 
serie di 50 spiegazioni sui vangeli domenicali, solo nella quale si é assoluta- 
mente certi di ritrovare il pensiero genuino del Santo, perché da lui intera- 
mente scritta, riveduta e resa pubblica”’ (art. cit., 156). 

1° Information on this manuscript has been taken from the manuscript 
Notebooks (Quaderni) of Fr. Fedele da Fanna preserved at Quaracchi 
(Quad. I, p. 129); the Opera omnia, V, xxviii, and xlv; VIII, xi; IX, xx; 
Lorenzo Leénij, Inventario dei codici della Comunale di Todi (Todi, 1878), 
182; and G. Abate, art. cit., 153. 

4 Cf. Fedele da Fanna, Quad.I, 130; L. Lednij, Inventario, 56—57; 
Opera omnia IX,xx. None of these sources has furnished a full description. 
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in festo beatissimt patris nostri Francisci (rubr.). Because of inadequate 
descriptions at hand, we cannot furnish further details, save to say 
that this codex has at least eight sermons in common with Clm 7776 
and eight also (not all are the same sermons) with Todi 182. 


4. Clm 23595, f. 132v.%2 This manuscript, also known as zz595 and 
erroneously given as 22595 for the sermon on Saint Francis, was evi- 
dently not used by the Editors. Suffice it to say that, though it once 
belonged to the Sacro Convento of Assisi, the contents, including pieces 
now missing, show it is completely scholastic and Parisian in origin. 
The Sermones dominicales et festivi (ff. g8r—184v; or originally ff. 157— 
243) include three published in the Opera omnia of Bonaventure,!* and 
several of Matthew of Acquasparta.!4 Servasanto does not enter into 
such company. — The manuscript itself provides no means of deter- 
mining the chronology of the three sermons of Bonaventure. The first, 
In cena Domini, contains several passages, especially on the miracles 
included in the Eucharist, for which parallels can be found in other 
sermons of the Seraphic Doctor. 


5. Lisbon (Ulysipp.), Bibl. Nac. 117, f. 132v.15 This manuscript, 
examined by Fidelis of Fanna but not used by the Editors, contains 
collections of sermons by various hands which were later bound together 
in one volume, with several different numberings of the folios. On what 
would be f. 1111, if all folios were counted, a new collection begins, of 
sermons De sanctis: 1. De beato Andrea: Christo confixus sum cruci. 
Gal. II. Quod verbum bene sibi beatus Andreas attribuere potest. — 
2. F. r12b: In annunciatione: Ecce virgo concipiet. Isa. VII. Verbum 
istud = In Annunt., sermo II (IX, 659—667; not noted by the Editors). 
3. F. 117c: In annunc.: Qui creavit me ... Verbum istud = In Annunt., 
sermo IV ({X, 671—677). — F. 119a: In annunc.: Benedicta tu in 
mulieribus .. . Verbum istud = sermo VI (IX, 682—687). — 5. F. 122c: 
De assumpt. Marie: Elevata est nubes ... per turmas suas. Num. X. 
Verbum istud ad litteram [intelligitur] de illa nubecula que previa fillis 


12 Cf. Opera omnia, VIII, lxviii (on the Letter to an unnamed Master) ; 
IX, xviii, where no reference is given to the sermon on Saint Francis. For 
a complete description of the manuscript, cf. V. Doucet, Fr. Matth. ab 
Aquasparta Quaestiones disputatae de gratia [Bibl. Franc. Schol. XI] (Quaracchi, 
ie , Iii. 

733 F. 182b: In cena Domini (IX, 250ss.); f. 158r: De s. Antonio, to be 
considered below; f. 132v: De sancto Francisco, of present interest to us. 
There can be no doubt as to the sermon for Holy Thursday. Besides being 
found in Todi 143, f. 71, its contents agree with other sermons of Bonaven- 
ture. 

14 Cf. V. Doucet, op. cit., lii, and the list of sermons, cxxxixss. (under Mb). 

15 Cf, Fedele da Fanna, Quad. IX, 2oss.; and tom. IX, xx. 
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israel.16 — 6. F. 123c: De b. Martino: Ab infantia crevit mecum misera- 
tio. lob XXXI. Quod bene competit b. Martino. — 7. F. 125d: De Petro 
et Andrea: Relictis retibus et navi secuti sunt eum, Matt. V (rather, 
4, 22). Hic notatur apostolica perfectio que consistit in duobus, scil. 
in vera mundi desertione et in perfecta Christi imitatione. — 8. F. 126b: 
Alius sermo de Petro et Andrea: Filii Rachel uxoris Iacob: Ioseph et 
Beniamin. Gen. 46. In verbo proposito secundum misticum, intellectum 
describitur excellentia operum petri et pauli [sic!]. — 9. F.128b: De 
conversione Pauli. Hec mutatio dextere excelsi [Ps. 76, 11]. Cum sit 
duplex veritas, in rebus et moribus. — 10. F. 130d: De b. Matheo: 
Conversus sum ut viderem vocem ... hominis. Apoc. I. In hoc verbo 
describitur b. mathei conversio. — 11. F. 132d: De beato Francisco: 
Discite a me ... corde. Math. XI. Verbum potest esse beati Francisci, 
in quo verbo clauditur summa totius evangelice perfectionis breviter 
et plene, ne quis se excusaret = IX, 590ss. This sermon ends on f. 
134d: et exaltavit caput eius perducendo ad culmen glorie; ad quam 
etc. (cf. IX, 597b). Quite evidently this form of our sermon would 
yield a number of variants from the printed text. 

Since I have not been able to identify most of these sermons, it is 
more prudent not to draw any conclusion from this manuscript. As an 
hypothesis, however, based on conclusions reached below, one may 
suggest that they were preached at Paris about 1256.17 


B. The Text of the Sermon 


The manuscripts yield no absolute evidence that Bonaventure is the 
author of this sermon on Saint Francis. At most, they give us the well- 
founded assurance that the sermon belongs to the scholastic circles of 
Paris, and most probably to the Franciscan convent. At the same 
time, they carry considerably more weight than some anonymous co- 
dex of Padua, which is not even described. 


16 This sermon is found also in cod. Assisi, Bibl. com. 530 (olim S. Con- 
vento 59), f. 55. In this codex the first group of sermons, to the feast of All 
Saints (ff. 1—50) is made up of sermons of Servasanto. Then follow some 
nine sermons on Our Lady, which, if we may judge from their order (Nativity, 
Assumption, Nativity, Annunciation, Nativity, Annunciation), are not all 
from one author. Succeeding sermons (Angels, St. Francis, Purification, 
St. Clare, Elizabeth, Catherine, Benedict [incomplete]) are not found in 
the Proprium Sanctorum of Servasanto. — Matthew of Acquasparta used 
this verse also for the feast of the Assumption; cf. C. Piana, O.F.M., Matth. 
ab Aquasparta Sermones de B. M. V. [Bibl. Franc. Ascetica IX] (Quaracchi 
1962), 246—249. The text is very abbreviated; perhaps the Lisbon and Assisi 
mss. contain the full sermon. 

17 According to Fr. Abate, art. cit., 159, a manuscript of the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, contains this sermon under the name of Bonaventure. 
I have labored in vain to identify this secret codex. 
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Perhaps the text itself of the sermon offers more definite clues of its 
origin, date and author. 

Though there is evidently no division of the text in the manuscripts 
or the edition, it quite literally consists of two parts (that is, a sermon, 
followed by an evening collation): a portrayal of the life and virtues 
of Saint Francis (590b—594a), which is completed by a study of the 
virtue of humility (594a—597b).18 In the first part the preacher is intent 
not only on describing Saint Francis, but also on defending his life and 
Rule against some unnamed adversary who does not seem to have a 
high regard for him as a master of the spiritual life and perhaps doubts 
the reality of the Stigmata or at least the value of this miracle as the 
divine stamp of approval on the doctrine and Rule of the Patriarch of 
Assisi (593a). 

To identify this adversary will require that we attempt to date this 
sermon. From the text itself a terminus ante quem is relatively certain: 
May 20, 1263, when Bonaventure presented the Legenda maior to the 
Chapter of Pisa. The sermon shows no use of this work, but knows only 
the earlier biographies of Thomas of Celano and Julian of Speyer. The 
latter is cited once in proof that Francis sometimes forgot the sermon 
he or someone else had prepared: 


Sermo (5924) 

Taliter [per revelationem] di- 
dicit beatus Franciscus; unde et 
doctrina eius admirari potest, quo- 
modo docere alios potuit, cum ab 
homine non didicerit ; nunquid per 
se invenit ? Audi, quod non: cuius 
signum est, quia, quando ab aliquo 
docebatur vel praecogitabat, sicut 
in eius vita legitur, omnino 
quod [read quid] diceret non habe- 
bat. 


Vita Iuliani (AF X, 362) 
Didici as 
eruditionis humanae ex affluentia 


sic supra modulum 


doctrinae caelestis uberrime bibens, 
ut non tam verbis quam virtute 
Spiritus ad eructandum proximis 
opportuno tempore plenus esset. 
Nam, etsi quando haec vel illa 
dicere cogitasset, accidit ut ad 
praedicandum veniens omnium. il- 
lorum quae praecogitarat oblitus, 
omnino quid diceret non haberet.'® 


Again, the testimonies cited for the reality of the Stigmata: that of 
some hundred seculars, of the Roman Curia, and of the companions of 


18 Cf. note 6 above. See also the conclusion of the first part of the text 
and the beginning of the second (i. e., the Collation) IX, 5944). 

19 Julian is perhaps dependent here on the Vita prima of Celano, n. 72 
(Analecta Franc. X, 54). Cf. by way of contrast, Bonaventure, Legenda 
matory, XII, 7 (Anal. Franc. X, 613); there is no parallel in the Legenda minor. 
The story is given in detail in Seymo ITI de 6" Ch 582); which 


sermon can hardly be challenged. 
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the Saint, are drawn either from Celano’s writings or from other sources 
antedating the Legenda maior. While in his First Life, n. 113, Celano 
speaks of many seculars allowed to examine the Stigmata after the 
death of Francis, he knows nothing of their number or names.?° On the 
other hand, Bonaventure provides more detail in the Legenda maior 
than is introduced here.*! The testimony of the Curia seems to be limited 
to documents of Gregory IX and perhaps some of Alexander IV ;”? yet 
the latter’s personal testimony, cited in the Legenda,** appears to be 
unknown. On the other hand, the witness given by the companions of 
Francis is drawn evidently from their testimony incorporated into 
Celano’s Tvractatus de miraculis, dated 1250—1253,"4 which is thus 
possibly a terminus post quem: 


Sermo (593a) 

Testificantium sanctitas irrefra- 
gabiliter omnem dubitationem eva- 
cuat; quoniam socii sui, viri mirae 
sanctitatis, quorum vita probata 
et sanctitas manifesta, non tepide 
asserendo, sed cum tusiurandt fir- 
mitate certissime asseverant, se 
illa signa mirabilia oculis 
spexisse, manibus contrectasse. 


con- 


Celano 

Vidimus ista qui ista dicimus, 
manibus contrectavimus quod ma- 
nibus exaramus, lacrimosis oculis 
delinivimus quod labiis confitemur, 
tactisque sacrosanctis, quod semel 
iuravimus, omni tempore protesta- 
mur. Plures nobiscum fratres, dum. 
viveret sanctus, id aspexerunt, in 
morte vero ultra quam quinqua- 


ginta cum innumeris saecularibus 
venerati sunt.?® 


20 Anal. Franc. X, 88. — A list of witnesses is published in. L. Lem- 
mens, O.F.M., Testimonia minora saeculi XIII de S. Franc. Assisiensi 
(Quaracchi, 1926), 41; M. Bihl, O.F.M., ‘““‘De quodam elencho Assisano 
testium oculatorum S. Francisci stigmatum,’’ Arch. Franc. Hist. 19 (1926), 
931—936, as being from the year 1237; A. Fortini. Nova Vita di San Fran- 
cesco, II (Assisi, 1959), 448—451. 

21 Leg. maior, XV, n. 4 (Anal. Franc. X, 624). 

22 Cf. Octav. a Rieden, O.F.M.Cap., ‘‘De s. Francisci Assisiensis Stig- 
matum susceptione,’’ Collectanea Franciscana 33 (1963), 263—265; 34 
(1964), 289—293. None of the documents quoted, however, speaks of the 
punishment of excommunication for those who preached against the Stig- 
mata; this seems to appear for the first time in a letter of Alexander IV to 
the bishops of Castile and Ledén, 28 July 1259 (Bull. Franc. II, 358—360). 

23 Legenda maior, XIII, 8 (Anal. Franc. X, 619). 

24 Cf. Anal. Franc. X, xxxviii. Yet from the following note one might 
deduce that it was written after the Chapter of Genoa. 1251. 

25 Tract., n.5 (Anal. Franc. X, 274). There is certainly some parallel 
between this text and the testimony given at the Chapter of Genoa by 
Bonitius of Bologna, companion of St. Francis, at the request of Bl. John 
of Parma. According to Thomas of Eccleston: ‘‘Frater Johannes de Parma, 
minister generalis, in pleno capitulo generali Januae praecepit fratri Bonicio, 
qui fuerat socius sancti Francisci, ut diceret fratribus de stigmatibus suis 
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For the description of the Stigmata, which follows such testimony, 
the preacher does not seem to quote any of the existing Legendae.?6 
Lastly, he explains the reasonableness of the Stigmata in terms of the 


_ mission of Saint Francis: because he was chosen to be the leader of 


those who would perfectly imitate Christ, therefore he was to carry the 


_ standard, the vexillum, of Christ; because he was to rekindle charity 


| in the hearts of men, he was to show to mankind the signs of God’s love 
and mercy; because lastly he possessed such love of the Crucified, he 
was to be transformed by that love into likeness to the Beloved (593b). 
Anyone familiar with Bonaventure’s analysis of the mission of Saint 


Francis will see here the mark-of-the Seraphic Doctor.?? — Lastly, the 
fourth sermon on Saint Francis, undoubtedly preached at Paris,?8 


contains sufficient parallels to the fifth sermon, especially on the role 
and mission of Francis, to authenticate the sermon under discussion. 


C. Second Part: the Collation 


The very text of the first part of our sermon shows it to have been 
preached sometime after Thomas of Celano’s Tractatus de miraculis and 
certainly before Bonaventure’s Legenda maior. The second part of the 
sermon (594a—597b), which must have been an evening collatio,?® 
reveals such a parallel to Bonaventure’s question on humility in the 
Quaestiones disputatae de perfectione evangelica that not only are we 
forced to accept the sermon as authentic, but also are constrained to 
date it as of Wednesday, October 4, 1256.°° 


veritatem, quia multi de hoc per orbem dubitabant. Et respondit cum 
lacrymis: ‘Isti oculi peccatores ea viderunt; et istae manus peccatrices 
contrectaverunt ea’”’ (De Adventu fratrum minorum in Angliam, ed. A. G. 
Little [Manchester, 1951], 74). — We should point out here one similarity 
between the exhortation of the sermon: ‘Non sit igitur oculus cuiusquam 
nequam, quia Deus bonus est’ (594a), and the conclusion of Bonaventure’s 
chapter on the Stigmata in his De miraculis: ‘“‘De sacris ergo stigmatibus... 
nullius in hoc, quia Deus bonus est, nequam sit oculus” (Anal. Franc. X, 
630). The similarity is hardly coincidental. 

28 Cf. Sermo V (IX, 593b); I Cel. n. 95; III Cel. (De miraculis), n. 4; 
Julianus, Vita, n. 62 (Anal. Franc. X, 72s., 274, 304). 

27 Cf. S. Clasen, O.F.M., ‘“‘Die Sendung des hl. Franziskus. Ihre heils- 
geschichtliche Deutung durch Bonaventura’, Wissenschaft und Weisheit, 
14 (1951), 212—225; and his Franziskus Engel des sechsten Siegels (Werl, 
1962), 217—248. 

28 Tom. IX, 585—590; there are two references to Paris (586a, 590a). 

29 The theme changes too abruptly (as it analyzes the second part of the 
text: quia mitis sum et humilis corde) to have been a simple continuation of 
the first part; indeed, these pages could stand by themselves as a complete 
sermon. 

30 Cf. the discussion of this point in S. Bonav. Opera theol. selecta, V, 
24 *—25*, 
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Undoubtedly, one must take into account the differences which 
would be found between a sermon and a disputation. Yet the same 
matter and doctrine, the same authorities of Sacred Scripture and of 
the Fathers, are to be found in both.3! What the sermon (which seems 
prior to the question) provides on the meaning of humility, its fourfold 
fruit, the manner of acquiring this virtue as well as of practicing it, is 
repeated, with a new arrangement, new arguments and authorities, but 
without mention of or reference to Saint Francis, in the disputed question. 


One may object, of course, that any preacher, including Servasanto 
of Faenza, could have made a similar practical use of Bonaventure’s 
question on humility. Yet why would he couple this with a defence of 
Francis’s Rule and life, his holiness and especially the charisma of the 
Stigmata, unless faced with an actual attack on the Seraphic Patriarch ? 
One finds no reason for it in Bologna and Tuscany in the second half 
of the thirteenth century, when Servasanto flourished.** But one does 
find abundance of reason at Paris in the years 1255 and 1256, when 
William of Saint-Amour was at the heyday of his attack on the Mendi- 
cants.*3 If it belonged to the Magister regens of the Franciscan school 
at Paris to defend the Mendicant ideals by means of scholastic dispu- 
tations, it pertained to the same master to uphold the same doctrine 
in the University sermons he was required to preach on feastdays before 
the assembly of masters and students. 


We are belaboring the obvious here, but let us add one interesting 
facet that will help establish Bonaventure’s authorship: the use made 
of this Collatio in his sixth opusculum, De perfectione vitae ad sorores. 
Asked to write a short treatise on the spiritual life for a Poor Clare 
Abbess (traditionally taken to be Blessed Isabella of France, abbess of 
Longchamp)* and her daughters, Bonaventure, who as Minister General 
had had a part in the approval of that monastery (1263), turned to his 
earlier writings not only for the topics of such a tractate but also for 


31 We should point out, however, that the first part of the Collation 
(594a—5954a) is given over to the virtue of meekness, mansuetudo, in keeping 
with the scriptural text. No parallel to this is found in the De perfectione 
evangelica or elsewhere. 

82 Cf. A. Teetaert, O.F.M.Cap., ‘‘Servasanctus de Faenza’’, in Dict. de 
théol. cath. XV, 1963—1967; LKT? 8, 602. 

33 Por details, cf. S. Clasen, Dev h . Bonaventura und das Mendikantentum 
(Werl, 1940); and Franziskus Engel . . ., 28—30. 

34 Cf. R. Toso d’Arenzano, “Isabella di Francia, beata’’, Bibliotheca 
Sanctorum VII (Roma, 1966), 907—908. Longchamp was founded in 1255; 
and the Rule approved in 1263. There is some doubt, however, whether 
Isabella herself made profession in the monastery, and whether therefore 
she could have been the recipient of the De perfectione vitae. 
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certain ways of phrasing his doctrine. That he used this method, will be 
evident below; it is most evident in the second chapter, De vera humi- 
litate, which draws heavily on the present sermon and especially on the 
Collation on Saint Francis. — Or will one claim that the eighteen (out 
of twenty four) manuscripts that attribute this small work to Bonaven- 
ture are in error? The other six offer no other name; and Servasanto is 
nowhere to be found. 


II. THE SERMON ON SAINT ANTHONY 


Though Saint Anthony of Padua was not a Scholastic, but nurtured 
rather in the more purely patristic tradition,?> he had nonetheless a 
special appeal for the friars at Paris and Oxford. In the convent of Paris 
his feast was celebrated with public Mass and sermon, while lectures 
were suspended that day in the faculty of theology.8* Several sermons 
preached that day are known. Indeed, John of La Rochelle may have 
inaugurated such a tradition with the three sermons he preached on 
the Saint.37 Later, Matthew of Acquasparta devoted one panegyric to 
his virtue, wisdom and charity, though it is not immediately evident 
that this was originally preached at Paris.?® At the University of Oxford, 
the Kalendarium has a late entry for June 13: Sancti Antoni. non 
legitur ;°° and to all appearances, the Franciscan studium was dedicated 
to the Saint.*° 


35 At the same time, he was familiar with more recent writings, such as 
the Liber Sententiarum of Peter Lombard, as well as the twelfth-century 
pseudo-Augustine, De spivitu et anima. Cf. Balduinus ab Amsterdam, 
O.F.M.Cap., “‘Libri IV Sententiarum’ Petri Lombardi in ‘Sermonibus’ 
S. Antonii Patavini,”’ Coll. Franc. 26 (1956), 113—150. 

36 So we gather from a fourteenth-century Kalendarium which certainly 
embodies customs from the preceding century: 13 iunit. Antonit Cordigerr. 
non legitur in fac. theologie (Chartul. Univ. Paris., n. 1192; tom. II, 712a). 

37 Cf. B. ab Amsterdam, “Tres sermones inediti Joannis de Rupella in 
honorem S. Antonii Patavini’, Coll. Franc. 28 (1958), 33—58. 

38 Ed. Gedeon Gal, O.F.M., Matth. ab Aquasparta Sermones de S. Francis- 
co, de S. Antonio et de S. Clara (Bibl. Franc. Ascetica X) (Quaracchi, 1962), 
132—147. Other sermons on Saint Anthony are those of Card. Odo of 
Chateauroux, who had been lector and chancellor at Paris. His sermons, 
however, were likely not preached at Paris, but in Italy. Cf. Eduardus 
d’Alencon, O.F.M.Cap., Miscellanea Antoniana (Romae, 1902), 7—36; 
P. Gratien de Paris, O.F.M.Cap., ‘““Sermons franciscains du Card. Eudes 
de Chateauroux’”’, Etudes franc. 29 (1913), 6478S. 

39 Statuta Antiqua Universitatis Oxoniensis, ed. Strickland Gibson (Ox- 
ford, 1931), 7 

40 This is the only conclusion to be drawn from the words of Roger of 
Marston, in his first Quodlibet: ‘‘Frequenter enim sub pallio fictae virtutis 
absconditur vitium perfectae iniquitatis. Unde eleganter dixit sanctus 
Antonius istius loci patronus: ‘Nam mala sunt vicina bonis, errore sub 
ipso; pro vitio virtus crimina saepe tulit’, in Sermone de dominica Septua- 
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It is within this framework that we would place the sermon attributed 
to Saint Bonaventure by the Quaracchi Editors, an attribution recently 
challenged by Father Abate, who assigns the piece to Servasanto. The 
sermon (IX, 535—538), based on the psalm verse: Iste pauper clamavit, 
et Dominus exaudivit eum," consists of three points, the first of which 
alone is fully developed. The ‘‘poor man” is Anthony, since he embraced 
poverty out of a fourfold motive: the counsel of Christ, His example, 
the divine protection extended to the poor, the divine promise of the 
reward of the poor, the kingdom of heaven, and lived poverty to the 
most perfect degree. This poor man “‘cried to the Lord”’ in his preaching, 
as well as in his own prayers and desires. Therefore “the Lord heard 
him” and bestowed on him the special crown destined for preachers 
and virgins. 

We cannot dismiss out of hand Father Abate’s denial of the authen- 
ticity of this sermon, even though Servasanto seems to have enough 
to his credit with two other sermons on Padua’s Saint already published 
under the name Bonaventure.*” To the contrary, it is incumbent upon 
us to examine the problem, if only because of an annotation found in 
the notebooks of Fedele da Fanna, founder of the College of Quaracchi 
and first prefect of the critical edition of Saint Bonaventure. Describing 
the Paris codex BN lat. 16499, to be studied below, he noted in respect 
to this sermon: Sembra di S. Bonaventura, “it seems to belong to Saint 
Bonaventure.” Yet another hand, which I have not identified (perhaps 
Fr. Ignatius Jeiler or Hyacinth Deimel; at any rate, the annotation 
was made before the publication of tome IX in rgor), adds in the mar- 
gin: Sed valde dubito.4* Whether other students since then, prior to 
Abate’s article, have questioned the authenticity of the sermon, I 
have not been able to ascertain. 


gesimae”’ (Quodl. I, q. 30, n. 5; in the forthcoming edition [Bibl. Franc. 
Schol. XXVI], 83). This Quodlibet can have been held only at Oxford. 

41 Psalm 33, 7. The verse is not used in the medieval Office of St. An- 
thony; cf. H. Dausend, O.F.M., S. Francisci Assis. et S. Antonit Patavini 
Officia rhythmica auctore fratre Juliano a Spiva (Opuscula et Textus, ser. 
lit. V) (Monasterii, 1934), 34—49. 

“2 Found in S. Bonaventurae Opera, ed. Vaticana (Romae, 1596) III, 
277b-—279a, and 279a—281b; and ed. Paris 1868 XIII, 560—564, and 
564567. These two sermons cannot be neglected by anyone studying the 
fame of Saint Anthony in the thirteenth century. Cf. B. ab Amsterdam, 
O.F.M.Cap., “‘Servasancti de Faenza, O. Min., Sermones ‘De proprio Sanc- 
torum’ in codice anonymo Vat. Lat. 9884”, Laurentianum 6 (1965), 73—102; 
and id., “Servasancti de Faenza, O. Min., Sermones de B. M. Virgine et De 
sanctis in codice anonymo Vat. Lat. 9884’’, Laurentianum 8 (1967), 10o8— 
137. In neither article is the sermon on Saint Anthony (or that on Saint 
Francis) listed among those ascribed to Servasanctus. 

(Oneness DANG, 177, 
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A. The Manuscripts 


Following the procedure employed above for the sermon on Saint 
Francis, we shall first examine the manuscripts, and then compare the 
sermon to other works of Bonaventure. According to the Editors, two 
codices contain the sermon in complete form, two others in a more 
abbreviated version. To these two others must be added, overlooked 
by the Editors. Whether some other yet unnamed manuscript must 
be included, is not made clear by Father Abate, who indeed offers no 
proof whatever for attributing this sermon to Servasanto. 


1. Paris, Bibl. Nat. lat. 16499, ff. 196a—197d.*4 — Before describing 
this manuscript by means of secondary sources, we may do well to 
note its provenance: that it belongs to the fonds de Sorbonne, as 
n. 1719, and that it was willed to the College of the Sorbonne by 
Master John of Essommes. According to Feret, John was a doctor in 
theology and concionator eximius, which would account for the num- 
ber of books of sermons he gathered and bequeathed to the College. 
He is cited in an act of 1278, and died in 1280.45 The manuscript in 
question contains a variety of material, the bulk of which are sermons: 


I. Ff. 1—128d: Sermons of William de Mailly, O. P. In detail, 
ff. r—86v, his sermons Abiciamus, that is, Sunday sermons. F. 86v: 
Expliciunt sermones qui incipiunt: Abiciamus. The two following 
folios contain an alphabetical index. Then f. 89r: Quia vidisti me, 
Thoma, credidisti. This is the second of the series Suspendium, that is, 
festal sermons from the feast of Saint Andrew to the Annunciation. 
Whether the opening sermon on Andrew is missing, is not clear.*® 


II. Ff. r29a—138v: Breviloguium of Saint Bonaventure, without 
the Prologus (hence it was not recognized by Hauréau). Begins: In 


44 Cf. B. Hauréau, Notices et extraits de quelques manuscrits latins de la 
Bibliotheque Nationale V (Paris, 1892), 144—153; further details are drawn 
from Fedele da Fanna, Quad. XII, 126—136; XIV, 33; XVa, 65. There 
seems no need, however, to repeat non-essentials discussed by Hauréau. 
At the same time, it would be most desirable to describe the pecie, the 
various hands (if more than one), etc., for all of which direct access to the 
manuscript would be needed. 

45 P. Feret, La faculté de théologie de Paris, Moyen age II, 265—260; 
L. Delisle, Le cabinet des manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Nationale II (Paris, 
1874), 158; A. Franklin, La Sorbonne. Ses ovigines, sa bibliothéque, ed. 2 
(Paris, 1875), 32—33. For his legacies, cf. L. Delisle, op. cit., III, 28, 32, 


53, 50. : 

46 Cf. Chartul. Univ. Paris., n. 530; tom. I, 648. Despite the difference 
in number, we may likely identify this manuscript with Sorbonna Ior4 ex 
legato Ioannis de Essoniis socii, listed by Quétif among the manuscripts of 
de Mailly (Scriptores O. P.j1, 483); according to Fr. Fedele (XII, 1262) the 
codex was also listed as 1012 in another index. 
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principio intelligendum est (= pars I, c.1); and ends: secundum 
exigentiam meritorum (= pars VII, c. 7, n. 2, tom. V, 289a 19—20, 
or perhaps n. 2, 289b 8—9; the text is incomplete in any case).‘” 

III. Ff. 138v—142d: Tractatus domini Ricardi de S. Victore super 
canonem misse: In virtute. This is the work of Richard of Arnsberg 
or Wedinghausen (PL 177, 455—470; cf. LTK? 8, 1287). 

IV. F. 143r: Sermo bonus: Unus est introitus ad vitam. — F. 144d: 
De dolore virginis in passione filii (cf. B. Hauréau, V, 145). — Ff. 
I149c—200: anonymous sermons which Hauréau (p. 146) thinks may 
be from John de Essommes himself. Among this is one on Saint Ladis- 
laus (27 June), whose name Fedele da Fanna (or the manuscript 
itself?) read as Ludovicus. F. 194d: Exaltavi electum de plebe mea. 
In his verbis Psalmi ad laudem beati Ladislai regis et confessoris 
tria notentur, scil. Dei erga B. Ladislaum specialis benignitas, dum 
dicit Exaltavi... De orationibus beati Ladislai notatur in legenda 
sua.48 F, 195c: Didicerat enim a felice patre [rather, his great-grand- 
father] suo rege Stephano qui usque ad barbe evulsionem dispersit 
et dedit pauperibus bona sua. F. 195d: Secundo exaltavit eum ec- 
clesia quia recepit per eius merita multa beneficiorum subsidia. “‘Nam 
anno gratiae m°c°xc°ii [read m°c°xc°ii], postquam sanctum corpus ca- 
nonizatum est’’, per eius merita “‘plures ceci sunt illuminati. . .’’.49 

V. Ff. 196a—197d: the sermon on Saint Anthony which is the 
object of our study. Hence it is included in the anonymous sermons 
mentioned above. 


VI. Several miscellaneous pieces follow: ff. 205c—209d: Duodecim 
gradus abusions (PL 40, 1079—1088); ff. 20gd—220d (or—218, 
according to Hauréau): the Tractatus de purgatorio s. Patricii, of 
Henry of Sawtrey (PL 180, 971—1003); ff. 225a—230d(?): excerpts 
from the Summa frairis Alexandri: Nota quod primus motus secun- 
dum quosdam (= II—2z, n. 288; tom. III, 303a)... De pollutione 
(= n. 255s., p. 208ss.). Hec sunt extracta a summa fratris Alexandri 
de hales minoris. 


VII. Ff. 231r—245: a new group of sermons: Nemo potest duobus 
dominis servire ... That on f. 239a: Dum tempus habemus, Hauréau 


47 This is said to have been used for the Quaracchi edition, but it is very 
ioe described (V, xvii) and apparently used but little (e. g., V, 246b, 
271b). 

48 Cf. his Legenda minor, nn. 2—3, in Acta Sanctorum, Junii V (Ant- 
verpiae 1709), 318a. 

* Taken from the Legenda minor, n. 8 (ibid., 3194). 
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identifies as of William de Lexi [= de Lucy], O. P. This is followed 
(ff. 240a—241b) by an anonymous De s. Bartolomeo: Diligebat Iona- 
thas David, published as Bonaventure’s (tom. 1X, 569—573), but 
to be attributed to Fr. Eustachius Buisine of Arras.5° — Ff. 241b— 
242v: Laudavit dominus villicum iniquitatis (Fedele da Fanna attri- 
butes this to Bonaventure, but it was not published). — F. 242d: 
Magdalena Bonaventure (rubr.): Stans retro (= IX, 554—558); 
f. 243c: Dimissa sunt ei peccata multa (= IX, 558—560). — Ff. 244b 
—244d: In nativitate b. virginis (rubr.): Vas admirabile (= IX, 
713—715). — F. 244d: Multi sunt vocati (evidently incomplete). 
Followed (ff. 245a—271) by miscellaneous matter for sermons (cf. 
Hauréau, 148). 


VIII. F. 272: a fresh series of contemporary sermons. Thus f. 272: 
Magistri R. de Sorbona in festo b. Nicolai (rubr.): Deus docuisti me. — 
F. 274v: Fratris Eustachit (rubr.): Esto fidelis usque ad mortem, for 
the feast of S. Peter Martyr, April 29, 1270, according to Glorieux.®! 
— F. 278 a: a sermon of Frater Godefridus de pulcro loco [Beaulieu]; 
another (f. 279v) a magistro ord. pred., wrongly identified by Hauréau 
as Nicholas de Biard, since the latter was a Friar Minor®?; one entitled: 
Philippi cancellarit parisiensts (f. 294r), for Low Sunday. — Among 
the scattered sermons that follow, in no logical order, are several ano- 
nymous pieces which are published among Bonaventure’s sermons. Ff. 
300c—302b: on Saint Agnes (= sermo II; IX, 505—5r10); ff. 302b— 
303a: Saint Vincent (= IX, 510—514); ff. 303a—305d: St. Andrew, 
sermon and collation (= IX, 463—470)** ff. 305—308d: In purifica- 
tione: Una oblatione (= IX, 640—648; attributed to Bonaventure 


50 The sermon is found also in Paris BN lat. 15956, ff. 273r—276r, follow- 
ing two others expressly attributed to “Buisine’’; dated by P. Glorieux 
as 24 August 1270 (Répertoive des Maitres en théologie de Paris au XIII¢@ 
siécle II [Paris, 1934]), 80. On Eustachius of Arras, Wistasses dit Buisine 
(Arch. Franc. Hist. 7 [1914], 251—254), cf. P. Glorieux, Répertoive II, 77—82; 
J. Kaup, O.F.M., LTK? 3, 1201—1202. See below, ff. 274v, 318c, 324C. 

51 Répertoive II, 80. 

52 Cf. J. B.Schneyer, “Eine Sermonesliste des Nicolaus de Byard, 
O.F.M.,” Arch. Franc. Hist. 60 (1967), 4—41. Nicholas was a Franciscan preach- 
er at Paris in the middle of the thirteenth century, who preached to the peo- 
ple rather than to the University. Schneyer, inadvertently perhaps, lists this 
sermon among three of Byard contained in the manuscript (p. 9), but does 
not identify the sermon later in the list assigned to Byard on the basis of 
the Paris ms. Bibl. Nat. latin 13579 and other codices. 

53 No other manuscript is known for the sermon on Saint Agnes; for 
intrinsic reasons, however, it seems genuine. There is more assurance for 
the second sermon, on Saint Vincent, since it is found among the schemata 
of sermons in Clm 8739. The Saint Andrew sermon in shorter form is attri- 
buted to Bonaventure in Troyes 1464, f. 6ov. 
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in ms. Troyes 1464, f. 29); ff. 308d—310b: Dominica tercia quadra- 
gesime (= IX, 224—229).°4 Bonaventure’s name is attached to the 
Collatio (ff. 312r—314) which follows a sermon on Saint Stephen (ff. 
310—312). Hence both sermon and collation rightly belong to him 
(= IX, 478—484); besides, the outline of this sermon contained in 
cod. Ambros. A. 11, f. 65v (= IX, 484—485) carries the notice that 
it was preached at Paris in the friars’ church coram Universitate. — 
Ff. 312—314: a sermon for Laetare Sunday: In mari via tua, which 
was accepted by Fr. Fedele but evidently rejected by the Editors of 
tome IX. — F. 314c: Sermo Bonaventure anno m°cc°lxvi (rubr.): 
Venite ad me (= IX, 255—259). This is the first of three sermons for 
the triduum of Holy Week; those for Good Friday and Holy Saturday 
follow (= IX, 262—267, and 267—270).®® Two or three succeeding 
sermons, accepted by Fr. Fedele, are not edited. Somewhat later 
Frater Eustachius reappears: Ewstachit. Probasti, Domine, cor meum.°® 


IX. This last sermon is followed by Bonaventure’s conferences on 
the ten commandments (ff. 326a—330b = V, 507—532). They begin: 
Ave Maria. Si vis ad vitam ingredi; and conclude in a slightly different 
form than the printed text: et cum Christo perveniamus ad eternam 
illam refectionem, ad quam nos perducat qui vivit et regnat. Hic 
est verborum consumatio. Expliciunt sermones de X preceptis bone 
aventure anno domini m°cc°lxvili in quadragesima.*? 

X. The last part of the codex contains four sermons published as of 
Saint Bonaventure, another ascribed to him by Fedele of Fanna, some 
prayers and some anecdotes, perhaps for use in sermons. Ff. 330d 
—331a: Bona (?) in natali domini (= IX, 126—128); ff. 331a—331d: 
Dominica IV adventus (= IX, 71—72);58 ff. 331d—332b: Nisi quis 
renatus fuerit (= 1X, 729—731); ff. 332b—c: sancte Katerine (rubr.): 


54 This seems of rather dubious authenticity; the style and method are 
certainly not that of Bonaventure. 

55 See, however, the notes of the Editors: IX, 255, n. 4; 262, n. 8; 267, 
n. 8. The Saturday sermon here (in the present manuscript) carries the 
rubric and text: In vigilia pasche: Invenietis requiem animabus vestris 
(f. 316a), which the Editors have omitted. It is likely more correct. That 
for Friday would more probably be: Tollite iugum meum... corde. 

66 According to Hauréau, this is found also in Paris BN lat. 15956, f. 268, 
under the name of Buisine; while the anonymous sermon just above in our 
codex (f. 318c): Ecce elongavi fugiens, for the feast of St. John Baptist, is 
also given in BN lat. 15956, f. 253, as of Buisine, that is “the trumpet’”’, 
a nickname apparently given Eustachius of Arras. 

°?7 Cf. tom. V, xliii, where the explicit is somewhat incomplete. 

58 The Editors (IX, 71, n. 4) say that this and the sermon on f. 333b are 
ascribed to Bonaventure in the manuscript; I find nothing on this in Fr. 
Fedele or in Hauréau. 
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Rex antiochus (not accepted by the Editors); f. 333c:Dominica IV 
adventus (rubr.): Non sum, ego Christus (= IX, 72—74). — F. 358v 
contains a note added later: Iste liber est pauperum magistrorum de 
Sorbona ex legato magistri Iohannis de Essonii quondam socii domus 
huius. In quo continentur sermones de tempore. Pretii xxiiii sol.5® 


From this lengthy, if necessarily and admittedly incomplete descrip- 
tion, one may deduce: 1) that the matter contained in this codex seems 
to have been gathered by the owner directly and at various times from 
various and diverse sources, without any regard for order, whether 
in subject-matter or in chronology; 2) that, to judge from the few 
names met in the course of the collection,®® as well as from what few 
parallels Hauréau found in other codices, the sermons contained her- 
ein are Parisian in origin. From this manuscript no further conclusion 
can be drawn on the Sermon on Saint Anthony, other than to say it 
is anonymous, but taken from some collection of sermons preached at 
Paris. 


2. Clm 23595, f. 158r. — This codex of the Bayerische Staatsbiblio- 
thek we have discussed above, if only to point out that it is entirely 
Parisian and scholastic in content. We should like indeed a longer 
description of the sermons contained in this manuscript on ff. g8r— 
184v (or originally ff. 157—243). But of the twenty-one of Matthew 
of Acquasparta which are found herein, all are such as a Franciscan 
master might preach at Paris on feastdays and on more important 
Sundays. * 


3. Todi, Bibl. com. 182, f. 150v. — Of the sermons contained in 
this codex (ff. 128—269), some twenty five are considered by the 
Editors as belonging to Bonaventure; 22 of these, as we have pointed 
out, are also to be found in Clm 7776. The sermon on Saint Anthony 
is not among those sermons common to both codices. 


4. Todi, Bibl. com. 168, f. 74v. — Without contact with the 
manuscript itself, it is impossible to give more detail. 


&.. Todi, ‘Bibl. come. 140, 1% $87 Iste. pauper, “di S: Antonio.”¢ 
This manuscript was somehow overlooked by the Editors, as far as 


59 Cf. L. Delisle, Le cabinet des manuscrits, III (Paris, 1881), 53, n° rot. 

60 Bonaventure (f.242v, 295d, 312r, 314c, 330b, 330d(?); Robert of 
Sorbona (272a); Eustachius (274v, 324c), Godfrey of Beaulieu (278a); mag. 
ord. pred. (279v); Philip the Chancellor (294r), Magister Guillelmus (322r). 

61 Cf. V. Doucet, De gratia, cxxxix—cli (under the siglum M?); e. g., 
Ascension, St. John Baptist, Chair of St. Peter, Bartholomew, Quinqua- 
gesima, Sexagesima, Palm Sunday, etc. 

62 Thus Fedele da Fanna, Quad. I, 130; cf. L. Leonij, Imventario, 50. 
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this sermon is concerned, and indeed by others since. In addition to 
the sermons of Bonaventure (cf. [X, xxb), it needs to be exploited 
also for some of Matthew of Acquasparta. I have been able to gather 
the following information at second hand: Membr., saec. xiv, 170 x 
120, ff. 455. In 1419, ad usum fratris Andree de Tuderto, who received 
it from Fra Francesco di Niccold of Todi (Leonij). — F.1: In festo 
S. Bartolomei (rubr.): Extendens celum sicut pellem .. . Verbum pro- 
positum secundum literalem sensum (Matthew of Acquasparta).®&— 
F. 88: Iste pauper, on St. Anthony. — F. 95: Angelis suis mandavit 
de te. Developed as quoad officium ... ministerium .. obsequium. 
Perhaps Matthew?® Followed by: De s. Francisco (rubr.): Vidi 
alterum angelum. Also Matthew ?®5 — Ff. 414r—436v: Incipit tracta- 
tus de cruce fratris Bonaventure: Christo confixus sum cruci = Lignum 
vitae (VIII, 68—86). 

6. Fribourg, Pp. Cordeliers (Convent.) 33. Ms. in 8°, chartac., saec. 
xiv p. medium. — On f. 23r: De s. Antonio sermo bonus. Iste pauper 
... In his verbis Antonius commendatur a tribus: a divine legis 
observatione. Desinit f. 24v: solum Deus est omnium christianorum 
spes. ‘““NB. conviene col cod. 14699 di Parigi.’’®* This is evidently 
our sermon with some variation, perhaps a shortened version. 


B. The Text of the Sermon 


Thus again, as for the sermon on Saint Francis, the codices offer no 
absolute assurance that Bonaventure is the author of this sermon. Yet 
from BN lat. 16499 and Clm 23595 we derive the conviction that Jste 
pauper was preached originally at Paris. 


In like manner, the text itself of the sermon does not provide at first 
sight any clues to its origin. There is nothing, for example, which would 
suggest it was a university sermon, since there is no reference or applica- 
tion of its main theme, of poverty, to either masters or students. Nor 
is there even a hint of apologetics or defence of poverty against any 
adversary. It thus stands in marked contrast to the sermon on Francis, 
and could indeed have been delivered by any capable Franciscan 
preacher. 

88 The incipit is given by Lednij; cf. V. Doucet, De gratia, cxliv, n° 73. 

64 Cf. his sermon n° 9, in V. Doucet, De gratia, cxli. 

65 Matthew uses the same text in his first sermon on Saint Francis; cf. 
G. Gal, Matth. ab Aquasparta Sermones de S. Francisco (note 38 above), Iss. 

*6 Fedele da Fanna, Quad. XIV, 44, who furnishes this brief notice. 
Nothing is said of this manuscript in the two articles of B. Fleury, O.F.M. 
Conv., in Zeitschrift fiir Schweizerische Kirchengeschichte 5 (1912), 27—33; 
and 15 (1921), 26—44, 93121, 193—206, 279—302. 
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Yet if we accept the suggestion of the Editors we soon find ourselves 
on firmer ground. In introducing the sermon, they remark that parallels 
will be found in other works of Bonaventure: Non pauca dicta occurrunt 
etiam in aliis genuinis S. Doctoris scriptis (p. 535, n. 5). In particular, 
they note here what they fail to note sixty pages later in the sermon 
on Saint Francis, that whole paragraphs of this sermon are to be found 
in the third chapter of the De perfectione vitae ad sorores.®? We can only 
conclude that this sermon, preached by Bonaventure as magister regens, 
later provided him with some of the thoughts and words he was to use 
in the chapter to the Sisters on Lady Poverty. 

In claiming that parallels to the sermon are to be found in other 
works of Bonaventure, the Editors quite evidently look beyond the 
De perfectione vitae; yet neither here nor in the subsequent notes to the 
sermon do they offer any clue or reference. Nonetheless, it is not difficult 
to show that their claim has a solid foundation. One finds, for example, 
some very close parallels to the sermon in the Commentary on St. Luke, 
and lesser ones in the Quaestiones de perfectione evangelica and in the 
later (1269) Apologia pauperum. 

First, in the sermon (535b) diverse attitudes towards riches are 
contrasted, and the conclusion reached: ergo nec habere divitias nec 
amare est utile, securum et delectabile et actus virtutis perfectae. — The 
same contrast is proposed in the Commentary on Luke by means of 
the Glossa ordinaria: tutius est divitias nec habere nec amare; this is 
repeated from another Gloss in the Apologia pauperum.®*® Hence the 
sermon at this point is little more than a paraphrase of the Gloss. 

Again, the third motive for embracing poverty, says the sermon, is 
the divine protection promised the poor. This is for Bonaventure, on 
the seventh chapter of Luke, the fifth of ten dignities or excellencies 
found in poverty. The same scriptural proofs are offered: 


Sermon (536a) 


Tertium motivum est divinum 
patrocinium, quod est insupera- 
bile; de quo patricinio manifeste 
habetur in psalmo: Et factus est, 
inquit, refugium pauperum. Pau- 
per autem a divitibus contemnitur, 


c7Tomy DX, 1535, nny 8, 9; 537) 1 


68 In Evang. Lucae, XVii, n. 43 (Wu, 464a) ; 


In Luc. (VII, 176a) 


Quinto, propter custodiam pro- 
tectionis supernae: Proverbiorum 
22°: Ne facias violentiam pauperi, 
quia pauper est, neque conteras 
egenum in porta, quia Dominus 


iudicabit causam eius et configet 


it is impossible at present 


to date the actual form of this Commentary; and Apologia pauperum, VII, 


Ty 3) Vil 276) 
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et ideo subditur: tibi derelictus est 
pauper, orphano tu eris adiutor. 
Magnum est ergo periculum offen- 
dere pauperum, qui talem habet 
protectorem; propter quod dicitur 
Prov.... 22°: Non facias violen- 
tiam ... eius. Vere Dominus iudi- 
cabit causam pauperis, immo iudi- 
cium causae et sententiam pauperi- 
bus tribuit, secundum illud Iob 
37°: Non salvat impios et iudicium 


eos qui confixerunt eum; Iob 5°: 
Salvum faciet egenum .. .; et Psal- 
mus: Factus est Dominus refu- 
gium pauperi, adiutor in opportu- 
nitatibus, in tribulatione. 


pauperibus tribuit ... 


More striking is the parallel that links poverty and humility. To be 
perfect, poverty must be high, deep, broad and long, the preacher 
claims. But it is deep, profunda, only when joined to humility. Poverty, 
says Bonaventure, is not pleasing to God unless it is simple and humble: 


(Sermon 5374) In Luc. (24gb—250a) 

Simul etiam cum hoc attende, 
quod paupertas non est placita nisi 
simplex et humilis. Unde 
Isaiae 66°: Ad quem autem re- 


spiciam ... meos? Ubi iungit pau- 


Profunda ex subiectionis obe- 
dientia, secundum illud Isaiae 66°: 
Ad quem autem, respiciam nisi ad 
pauperculum et contritum spiritu 
et trementem sermones meos? In 


quo ostendit Dominus quod nul- 
lam diligit paupertatam nisi habeat 
coniunctam humilitatem. Pauper- 
tas enim superba et Deo et homini- 
bus est odiosa; Ecclesiastici 25°: 
Tres species odivit anima mea... 


pertatem simplicitati et humilitati 
.. . Nam pauper superbus odiosus 
est Deo et hominibus, secundum 
illud Ecclesiastici vigesimo quin- 
to: Tres species odivit anima mea 
.. . Pauperem superbum, etc.®® 


Pauperum superbum... Pauper 


enim superbus est hypocrita; est 
etiam apostata; immo, ut ita di- 
cam, est quasi quaedam pestilentia. 


6° Parallels which may be noted in the De perfectione evangelica: that 
poverty is the basis and summit (but is never called the summa) of gospel 
perfection (q. 2, a. 1, V, 129a, 130b; a. 2, 148a; cf. VIII, 272i IoGuz Sob: 
3724, 443); that Christ counseled poverty (= first motive in sermon) and 
set the example in Himself (— second INOLANAS) (Ch, Betty Wy WAGIa) A wleelu 
therefore Francis was raised up by God (= sermon, 536a) to restore the 
love of poverty in the Church (q. 2, a. 2, replicatio to the objections of 
William of Saint-Amour, V, 150a); that poverty has three grades (= sermon, 
536b—537a = q. 2, a. 1, arg. 31, V, 1282). 
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To find decisive proof that the sermon on Saint Anthony must be 
attributed to Bonaventure and not to Servasanto, one must turn to 
the De perfectione vitae, since the sermon is certainly the source of the 
third chapter, On perfect poverty. Bonaventure is not content, of 
course, to repeat himself, but adds fresh material (some of which can 
likely be found in other sermons). Yet enough literal parallels are to be 
found to show that the same man authored the sermon and this opuscu- 
lum. Or would we have Bonaventure borrowing so literally from his 


contemporary, Servasanto ? 


Sermo (535) 

Summa enim evangelicae per- 
fectionis consistit in excellentia 
Ad _ perfectionem 
autem paupertatis motus fuit bea- 
tus Antonius, debet 
unusquisque nostrum, propter qua- 
druplex motivum: primum est 
divinum consilium, quod est in- 
fallibile; secundum est divinum 
exemplum, quod est irreprehensi- 
bile; tertium est divinum patro- 


paupertatis ... 


et moveri 


cinium, quod est insuperabile; 
quartum est divinum promissum, 


quod est inaestimabile. 


537a: Hance (paupertatem) ha- 
buerunt Apostoli . . . Praeceperat 
enim eis Dominus, ut nullam 
haberent sollicitudinem: Nolite sol- 
liciti esse, dicentes: Quid mandu- 
cabimus aut quid bibemus aut quo 
operiemur ? Qui pascit aves et ve- 
stit lilia, vos vestiet et pascet sine 
sollicitudine, secundum, quod dici- 
tur Lucae 22°: Quando misi vos 
sine sacculo et pera, nunquid ali- 
quid defuit vobis? At illi dixerunt: 
Nihil. Si ergo Dominus inter Iu- 
daeos duros et incredulos, discipu- 


los suos pascebat sine sollicitudine, 


(De pert. vitae;.c.3) 


n. 1: Cum enim summa evange- 
licae perfectionis consistat in ex- 
cellentia paupertatis . . . (n. 2:) 
Sunt autem duo quae quemlibet 
religiosum, immo quemlibet ho- 
minem, movere debent ad amorem 
paupertatis. Primum est divinum 
exemplum, quod est irreprehensi- 
bile; secundum est divinum pro- 
missum, quod est inaestimabile. 


n. 7: Nunquid non legistis, nun- 
quid non audistis Dominum Iesum 
loquentem Apostolis suis in Evan- 
gelio Matthei et dicentem: Nolite 
solliciti esse dicentes: Quid mandu- 
cabimus, aut quid bibemus? Scit 
enim Pater vester quid vobis ne- 
cesse sit. Audi iterum, quid dicit 
eis in Evangelio Lucae: Quando 
misi vos sine sacculo et pera et 
calceamentis, nunquid aliquid de- 
fuit vobis? At illi dixerunt: Nihil. 
Si igitur inter Iudaeos duros et 
incredulos pascebat Dominus di- 
scipulos suos sine omni sollicitu- 
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quid mirum, si nunc pascat Fratres dine; quid mirum, si pascat Fra- 

Minores, eiusdem perfectionis pro- tres Minores eiusdem perfectionis 

fessores, inter populos iam fideles? professores, quid mirum, si pascat 
pauperes Sorores, paupertatis evan- 
gelicae imitatrices, inter populos 
christianos et fideles ? 


One has hardly need to multiply further parallels, though there are 
two more of equal value.7° It will be more helpful to conclude this study 
with an overall investigation of the sources of the De perfectione vitae. 


III. THE SOURCES OF DE PERFECTIONE VITAE 


As Minister General, occupied with many cares, Bonaventure found 
some relief in the small friary at Mantes-sur-Seine, where he likely 
wrote many of his ascetical treatises. One of these, the De perfectione 
vitae, was most probably written, as we have seen, for Blessed Isabella, 
after she had established the monastery of Longchamp. Since for this 
small masterpiece he drew considerably on his earlier works, an aspect 
noted only in part by the Editors, we should like to provide some 
detail here. Much certainly of the treatise is fresh and original, and 
several patristic authorities do not appear elsewhere in Bonaventure’s 
writings. 


Chapter 1: On true self-knowledge. The Editors have shown this 
chapter is based directly on the De triplici via, c. 1, nn. 4—6 (in some 
instances indeed there is a verbal parallel), and for n. 6, on the Solz- 
loquium. 


Ch. 2: On Humility. The principal source, unnoticed by the Editors, 
is the sermon on Saint Francis, that discussed above. To some extent, 
the first question De perfectione evangelica is also used. — In n. I: 
Bernard’s definition of humility and Gregory’s dictum on the need 
of this virtue are from De perf. evang., q. 1 (V, 121); all else, save the 
opening lines, is from the sermon (IX, 595a). In like manner, nn. 2, 
4, 5, and 6, are in great measure and often literally based on the 
sermon (IX, 596). I have found no parallels for nn. 7—8. 


_ 7° Thus the attitude towards riches counseled in the sermon (IX, 535b) 
is repeated in De perf. vitae, III, n. 9; or again, the fourth motive for em- 
bracing poverty, the divinum promissum, quod est inaestimabile (IX, 536b), 


is repeated in n. 10, but the development is rather a paraphrase than a 
literal repetition. 
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Ch. 3: On perfect Poverty. The sermon on St. Anthony provides 
words and thoughts for nn. 1, 2, the second half of n. 7 (see above), 
nn. g—i1o. — A striking parallel to nn. 4—6, on the example of 
poverty given by Christ, is to be found in the Apologia pauperum, 
c. VII, nn. 6—8 (VIII, 273—275). But this work is most probably 
posterior to the De perfectione vitae. 


Ch. 4: On Silence. A most practical chapter, for which no source 
is evident. What few parallels in subject-matter are to be found 
(VII, 421—422; IX, 386b) have apparently no influence here. 


Ch. 5: On Prayer. The bulk of this chapter is new, with some 
reliance, as the Editors have indicated, in nn. 2 and 3, on the De 
triplict via, c.2, n.I, and c. I, n.10; and in n. 3, the Soliloquium, 
c. I, n. 40s., n. 33, n. 35. Some parallel can be found between n. 4 
and Bonaventure’s first sermon on the Ninth Sunday after Pentecost 
(IX, 389a). 


Ch. 6: The Memory of Christ’s Passion. — Of Bonaventure it has 
been said, with some reason, that by his sermons and writings he 
inflamed the whole of Europe with love of the Passion of Christ. The 
present chapter is a remarkable example both of his own devotion 
and of his ability to arouse love for the Crucified. Yet much of this 
chapter is based on earlier writings, the Breviloguium and the sermon 
De nostra redemptione (IX, 725—729).7 


The invitation (n. 2) to enter the side of Christ and come to His 
Heart has a parallel, but perhaps not a fount, in the Lignum vitae.7* — 
The four qualities of the Passion: fuit ignominiosissima, acerbissima, 
generalissima et diuturmssima (n. 3, and subsequent development), are 
drawn, save for the last, from the Breviloguiwm, which has interemptoria 
for diuturnissima.” Details in n.3 are based largely on this work; 
nn. 5—6 depend on the sermon, drawing from it whole phrases as well 
as individual words. On the other hand, the second half of n. 9g (all on 
p. 123a) is borrowed literally from the Breviloguium (V, 250a). Pseudo- 
Bernard, in n. I0, is quoted from the Soliloquium, c. I, n. 39 and n. 35 


71 This sermon, found in Clm 7776, f. 216v, and in Todi 182, f. 132Vv, 
was certainly preached during Bonaventure’s regency at Paris. In turn, it 
depends in its first point (IX, 725—726b) on the sermon for Quinquagesima, 
which Bonaventure preached as a baccalaureus formatus (IX, 201—204). 

72 Num. 30 (VIII, 79—80). One might find a parallel in the Vitis mystica, 
c. 24, nn. 3—4 (VIII, 188—189), provided one accepted this opusculum as 
authentic. 

73 Pars IV, c. 9 (V, 249—250). 
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(VIII, 41, 40); the exhortation against ingratitude in nn. Io—II seems 
a paraphrase of these and adjacent paragraphs of the Solidoquium. 


Ch. 7: Perfect Charity. Though in keeping with Bonaventure’s 
general teaching on charity, this chapter does not appear to be based 
on any one specific source. — Parallels: In III Sent., d. 27, a. 2, q. 6 
(III, 613—615); Soliloquium, c.1, nn. 43—46 (VIII, 42—44); Sermo 
I in Dom. XVII post Pent. (IX, 4208s). 


Ch. 8: Final Perseverance. Bernard’s definition (n. 1) was already 
used by Master Bonaventure in preaching on Saint Stephen (IX, 487a). 
— The admonition in n. 2 shows some relation to this sermon (486a), 
but more to the Soliloguium, c. 4, n. 1 and n. 3 (VIII, 57). There are 
overtones of the same chapter (n. 12, p. 60a) in n. 5. — Lastly, as 
the Editors note, Bonaventure concludes this chapter (nn. 6—8) 
with the same words (some here omitted) of Saint Anselm which he 
had used to climax both the Breviloguium and the Soliloquium. 


* * * 


More study, let us conclude, is needed not only of the chronology of 
the writings of Saint Bonaventure, but also of their mutual relationship, 
particularly the dependence of one opusculum or sermon upon another. 
More prudence too is in order, to keep us from rejecting out of hand 
what a more detailed examination will show to be a genuine work of 
the Seraphic Doctor. 


IGNATIUS Brapy, O. F. M. 
prefect 
Collegio S. Bonaventura 
Quaraccht (Firenze) 


THE COINCIDENCE OF OPPOSITES 
IN THE CHRISTOLOGY OF SAINT BONAVENTURE 


The coincidence of opposites has had a long history in religious and 
philosophical thought. It appears often in primitive myths, as for 
example, in the sacred marriage of the Sky-God and Mother Earth. 
It is found in both primitive and developed theologies in the union of 
the terrible and beneficent aspects of the divinity, as for example, in 
the Indian god Shiva, who is both the creator and destroyer.? In China 
Taoism speaks of the harmony of opposites — the dark and the light, 
the weak and the strong, the male and the female.* In Greece the Pre- 
Socratics saw a cosmic struggle between love and hate, justice and 
injustice.* Heraclitus said: “‘God is day and night, winter and summer, 
war and peace, satiety and hunger; all opposites are in him.’’> The name 
most closely associated with the formula coincidentia oppositorum is 
Nicholas of Cusa; for he caused the term to become enshrined in our 
culture; he used the paradoxical method formally and made it the 
characteristic perspective of his entire thought.* In modern times it 
has appeared in the dialectical idealism of Hegel and the dialectical 


1 Mircea Eliade, Patterns in Comparative Religion, trans. Rosemary Sheed 
(New York: Sheed and Ward, 1958), pp. 240 ff.; 417—23; cf. also Eliade, 
Mephistopheles and the Androgyne, trans. John Cohen (New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1965), pp. 108—24; cf. also Erich Neumann, The Origins and 
History of Consciousness, trans. R. F.C. Hull (New York: Pantheon, 1954), 

. 8—I0. 

2 Eliade, Patterns in Comparative Religion, pp. 417—23. 

3 Arthur Waley, The Way and Its Power: A Study of the Tao Te Ching 
and Its Place in Chinese Thought (London: Allen and Unwin, 1934). 

4 Hermann Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratikey, 3 vols., ed. W. Kranz 
(Berlin: Weidmann, 1960—6r); cf. John Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy 
(London: Adam and Black, 1930). 

2 Se OSS ea Orie 

,,Dies Prinzip hat Nikolaus selbst als seine maBgebende Entdeckung 
nates und er war iiberzeugt, vermdge dieses Prinzips die hinter ihm 
liegende Philosophiegeschichte neu durchleuchten, die Philosophie seiner 
Zeit von Grund aus reformieren zu kénnen.‘‘ Ernst Hoffmann, in introduc- 
tion to Uber den Beryll (Leipzig: Meiner, 1938), p. 1. Cf. also Joseph Stall- 
mach, ,,Zusammenfall der Gegensatze: Das Prinzip der Dialektik bei Niko- 
laus von Kues,‘‘ Mitteilungen und Forschungsbeitrage dey Cusanus-Gesell- 
schaft, I (Mainz, 1961), 52 ff. Cf. Nicholas of Cusa, De Docta Ignorantia, in 
Nicolai de Cusa Opera Omnia ed. Ernst Hoffmann and Raymond Klibansky 
(Leipzig: Meiner, 1932). 
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materialism of Marx.’ In the twentieth century, it plays an important 
role in the psychology of C. G. Jung.® More recently it has emerged in 
the ‘death of God’ theology, in the Christology of Thomas Altizer, who 
sees in Christ’s kenotic incarnation the basis for a dialectical coincidence 
of the sacred and the profane. ® 


How is Bonaventure situated in this long history? By speaking of 
the coincidence of opposites in Bonaventure’s thought, we do not wish 
to imply that he used the phrase or employed the method of contraries 
thematically as Nicholas of Cusa did. Yet on the other hand, we mean 
more than the mere fact that the coincidence of opposites is implicit 
in his thought. This would be true of any theologian who speaks of 
God and creation, and especially true of a Christian theologian who 
sees Christ as a mediator between God and man. In Bonaventure the 
coincidence of opposites has more prominence than this. It appears at 
times in his writings as a formal structure, and it is always present as 
an underlying metaphysical principle, which is frequently brought into 
consciousness. At times the coincidence of opposites provides the rhe- 
torical and logical structure of a passage. This paradoxical structure 
leads the reader to a reflection or veductio, leading him back to the 
coincidence of opposites at the base of Bonaventure’s metaphysics. 
In the Itinerarium Mentis in Deum, reflection on the coincidence of 
opposites becomes part of the mystical ascent, leading the soul into 
the final stage of estatic contemplation. 


Bonaventure’s treatment of the coincidence of opposites is given a 
sharpness of focus and a fulness of expression in his Christology. To 
view Bonaventure’s thought, and especially his Christology, from the 
standpoint of the coincidence of opposites, we believe, opens a fresh 
and fruitful avenue of investigation, which it has not been customary to 


7 Friedrich Hegel, Phdinomenologie des Geistes, Vol. Il of Sémtliche Werke: 
Jubtliumsausgabe, ed. Hermann Glockner (Stuttgart: Frommann, 1932); 
cf. also Hegel, Wissenschaft dey Logik, Vol. 1V and V of Sdmtliche Werke: 
Jubilaumsausgabe, ed. Hermann Glockner (Stuttgart: Frommann, 1936). 
ie sh Marx, Karl Marx - Friedrich Engels: Werke (Berlin: Dietz, 1959 

is —). 

§ Cf. Jolande Jacobi, The Psychology of C.G. Jung, trans. Ralph Manheim 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1951), pp. 12 ff.; pp. 186—87. Cf. 
Jung’s extensive study of the union of opposites in Alchemy: C. G. Jung, 
Mysterium Coniunctionis, Vol. XIV of the Collected Works of C.G. Jung, 
trans. R. F.C. Hull (New York: Pantheon, 1963). 

9 Thomas Altizer, “The Sacred and the Profane: A Dialectical Under- 
standing of Christianity,” in Radical Theology and the Death of God, by 
Thomas Altizer and William Hamilton (New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1966), 


pp. 140—55. Cf. also Altizer, Mircea Eliade and the Dialectic of the Sacred 
(Philadelphia: Westminster, 1963) 
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explore.1° Hence we hope that this perspective will throw new light on 
the height, the depth and the unity of Bonaventure’s thought. 


Bonaventure’s Christology 


In approaching the coincidence of opposites in Bonaventure’s Christo- 
logy, we find ourselves caught between two opposites. On the one hand, 
there is a maximum — the vast amount of texts in which Bonaventure 
develops his Christology: half of the third book of the Commentary on 
the Sentences, Book Four of the Breviloquium, the Quaestiones Disputatae 
de Scientia Christi, the Lignum Vitae, the Vitis Mystica, numerous 
discourses, sermons and meditations." Instead of attempting to deal 
exhaustively with this maximum — this large mass of literary material — 
within the limits of an article, we have chosen to focus on a minimum: 
namely, a brief treatment of Christ as the coincidence of opposites in 
Chapter Six of the Itinerarium.** We can explore this passage in some 
depth and detail because of its limited scope. Yet this minimum coincides 
with a maximum, for this passage is so concentrated and touches such 
depth that it reveals the essential structure of Bonaventure’s entire 
Christology. It is a microcosm in which we can view the macrocosm of 
his Christology. Here we encounter another coincidence of opposites. 
Through this brief passage in the [tinerarium we glimpse the maximum 
of Bonaventure’s entire thought. Since for Bonaventure Christ is the 
center of the universe, the medium of all benefits and the vehicle of 
our spiritual transformation, Christ becomes, as it were, the center of 
a circle through which pass all lines connecting points situated on the 
circumference as opposites. From this perspective, then, the brief 
passage in the [timerarium becomes a microcosm in which we can, view 
the macrocosm not only of Bonaventure’s Christology, but of his thought 
as a whole. 

Bonaventure’s brief description of Christ as the coincidence of opposites 
in the Itinerarium must be viewed within the context of the last three 


10 The relation between Bonaventure and Nicholas of Cusa, both in 
affinity of thought and in direct influence, indicates that this would be a 
fruitful avenue of exploration. Cf. Francis Caminiti, “‘Nikolaus von Kues 
und Bonaventura’’, in proceedings of Das Cusanus-Jubilaum, published in 
Mitteilungen und Forschungsbeitrdge der Cusanus-Gesellschaft, IV (Mainz, 
1964), 129—44. 

1 Bonaventure, S. Bonaventurae Opera Omnia, to vols. (Quaracchi, 
1882—1902). Cf. the listing of Christological sources in Bonaventure in 
Augustin Sépinski, O.F.M., La Psychologie du Christ chez Saint Bonaventure 
(Paris: Vrin, 1948), iii—iv; also Obras de San Buenaventura, Vole iieeed, 
Leon Amoros, O.F.M., e¢ al. (Madrid: Biblioteca de Autores Cristianos, 1957). 

12 Ttinervavrium, c. 6, n. 4—7 (Quaracchi critical edition 1882—1902, V, 
31I—1I2). 
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chapters of the work. These three chapters form a single literary unit, 
bound together by a common symbolism and by the rhetorical and 
logical structure of the coincidence of opposites. In Chapter Five, 
Bonaventure bids the reader to gaze in wonder upon the coincidence 
of opposites in the divine nature; and in Chapter Six, he directs us to 
contemplate the coincidence of opposites in the Trinity. He then bids 
us look at Christ. If we have been struck by the opposites in the divine 
nature, we will be stunned by Christ, in whom the first principle is 
united to the last, God with man, the eternal with time. If we have been 
struck by the coincidence of unity and plurality in the Trinity, we will 
be amazed at Christ, in whom personal unity coexists with a trinity of 
substances and a duality of natures. When we gaze upon Christ, the 
highest and the lowest, the Alpha and the Omega, we will celebrate our 
Pasch with him and make our Passover into mystical elevation. In the 
beginning of the Seventh Chapter, Bonaventure describes how with 
Christ crucified we pass from death to life, how our understanding is 
put at rest and our affection passes over entirely into God. With its 
Christological focal point, then, the coincidence of opposites provides 
a multi-dimensional structure for the last three chapters of the Itinera- 
rium. It sets up a rhetorical structure, which becomes a dialectical 
method for arriving at metaphysical understanding, which in turn 
becomes a technique of negative theology to achieve a transition to 
mystical elevation. 


Symbol of the Temple 

The symbol that binds together the last three chapters is that of the 
tabernacle or temple. This is one of the three major symbols of the 
Itinerarium. The symbol of the journey, implied in the title, acts as a 
generic or over-arching symbol which has two specifications: first there 
is the six-winged Seraph in the form of the Crucified, which St. Francis 
saw in his ecstatic reception of the stigmata on Mount Alverna and 
which for Bonaventure symbolizes the six stages of the mind’s ascent 
to God. In the prologue, Bonaventure describes his own visit to Mount 
Alverna and vividly presents the symbol of the Seraph, which he deve- 
lops further in Chapter One. Thus the six-winged Seraph becomes the 
chief symbol of the first part of the Itinerarium. Balancing this as the 
chief image of the second part is the symbol of the tabernacle or temple, 


8 For an extensive study of this symbol in the Itinerarium, see Sister 
Lillian Turney, C.D.P., “‘The Symbolism of the Temple in St. Bonaventure’s 
Itinerarium Mentis in Deum’’, unpublished doctoral dissertation (Depart- 
ment of Theology, Fordham University, 1968). 
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which Bonaventure introduces in Chapter Three and which he develops 
at length in Chapters Five and Six. He draws his description of the 
tabernacle from Exodus" and follows the tradition of the New Testa- 
ment and of Christian mystical writers of seeing the temple as symbol 
of the soul.1® Just as God is present in the temple, so he is present in 
the soul. As we enter more deeply into ourselves, we penetrate ultimately 
into the Holy of Holies, where we gaze upon the divine light shining 
in our souls and contemplate Christ, who is the Mercy-Seat situated 
at the center of the Holy of Holies over the Ark. 


The symbol of the Seraph and that of the temple are related as op- 
posites. The first is external and implies height, for the Seraph appears 
as an image external to St. Francis, in an outdoors setting, on the top of 
a mountain. The second is interior and connotes depth, for Bonaventure 
brings us within the temple, even to its innermost chamber. Yet both 
symbols converge in Christ. For the Seraph is in the form of the Cruci- 
fied, and at the innermost center of the temple we encounter Christ as 
the Mercy-Seat.1® Thus through the symbols of the Itinerarium Bona- 
venture implies that Christ effects the coincidence of the external and 
the internal, the highest and the deepest.1” 


14 Ex. 25—28. Following closely the description in Exodus, Bonaventure 
uses the term tabernaculum or tent. Yet for the fulness of the symbol, it is 
more accurate to refer to it as the temple; for the tent developed into the 
temple, and it was under the form of temple that the symbolism later pro- 
gressed. Also the Exodus account incorporates many elements from the 
later temple. Roland de Vaux, O. P., writes: “It is only too obvious that 
much of this description [of the tabernacle in Exodus] is merely an idealiza- 
tion: the desert sanctuary is conceived as a collapsible temple, exactly 
half as big as the temple of Jerusalem, which served as the model for this 
reconstruction.” Ancient Israel: Its Life and Institutions, trans. John 
McHugh (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961), p. 296. Cf. Frank M. Cross, Jr., 
“The Tabernacle’, Biblical Archeologist, X (September, 1947), 45—68. 

15 Cf. Yves Congar, O. P., La mystéve du temple (Paris: Cerf, 1958). Cf. 
the interpretation of the temple in Richard of St. Victor, Benjamin Major 
(PL 196, 63A—z202B). 

16 Commenting on the importance of Christ in the plan of the [tinerarium, 
Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M., says: ‘“‘The soul is a creature; God, however, 
is the Absolute. Yet there is one Being that is between the Absolute and 
that which is almost nothing — the Mediator, Jesus Christ. As the Crucified 
One, he came to Saint Francis and transformed him to His image. Upon 
the Crucified now the soul must fix its gaze and wait, full of confidence, 
expecting from His grace the ultimate union with God. Like the two Cherubs, 
it is turned toward the Ark of the Covenant. In the Crucified the soul knows 
that everything is given — everything, even the grace of mystical union.” 
in introduction to Saint Bonaventure’s Itinervarium Mentis in Deum (St. Bo- 
naventure, N. Y.: Franciscan Institute, 1956), p. 28. 

17 Bonaventure’s treatment of these images is in many respects similar 
to that of Richard of St. Victor in the Benjamin Major. Richard uses the 
symbol of Mt. Sinai, where Moses received God’s revelation, and the symbol 
of the temple. He sees them related as opposites, yet united since the top 
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We will now embark upon a more detailed analysis of the symbol of 
the temple as providing the image context for the coincidence of op- 
posites in Chapter Five through Seven. After taking the reader on a 
journey through the sense world, Bonaventure bids him enter within 
himself — into the tabernacle or temple.1® In turning into ourselves, 
we leave the outer area, the court or atrium — that is, the world of 
sense — and enter within the tabernacle — that is, into our own minds. 
The tabernacle is divided into two sections: the anterior chamber or 
the sanctuary and the Holy of Holies. The anterior chamber is separate 
from the Holy of Holies by a veil, before which is placed the candelabra. 
The anterior section symbolizes our mind and the candelabra the divine 
illumination shining in the soul. Behind the veil is the innermost part 
of the tabernacle, the Holy of Holies, containing the Ark of the Cove- 
nant, above which are two Cherubim, each facing the Mercy-Seat, which 
is placed above the Ark. The Holy of Holies symbolizes the presence 
of God in the depth of the soul; the Cherubim symbolize two basic 
attitudes of contemplating God; and the Mercy-Seat symbolizes Christ.1® 


First Cherub: Being 


As symbols the Cherubim play a central role in setting up the rhetorical 
structure of the passage. Bonaventure describes their meaning as follows: 


By these Cherubim we understand the two kinds or degrees of contemplat- 
ing the invisible and eternal things of God: the first considers the essential 
attributes of God; the second, the proper attributes of the Persons.?° 


The Cherubim then, become the symbols for the fifth and sixth levels 
of contemplation in the Itinerarium:*' the fifth considering God as 


of the mountain and the innermost part of the temple symbolize the same 
aspect of the human soul. He writes: “Sicut ergo per verticem montis 
intelligimus mentis summum, sic per sancta sanctorum intelligimus hu- 
manae mentis intimum. Sed in humano procul dubio animo idem est sum- 
mum quod intimum, et intimum quod summum. Idem itaque intelligimus 
per verticem montis et per oraculum tabernaculi foederis.” Benjamin 
Major, 1V, 23 (PL 196, 167A). 

18 Itinevarium, C. 3, 0. 1 (V, 303). 

19 Cf. Boehner’s explication of this symbolism, op. cit., p. 120. Itinerarium, 
Cappel (Vis 8 O38) C5) MENS OS) GUC MO yal | Vain): 

20 Ttinerarium, c. 5, n. I (V, 308); all English translations of the Itinera- 
vium are Boehner’s, op. cit.; all translations of other works of Bonaventure 
except the De Reductione Artium are ours. 

"1 In the Benjamin Major the Cherubim also symbolize the fifth and 
sixth kinds of contemplation according to the scheme of Richard of St. Vic- 
tor, who writes: ‘De his itaque sex contemplationum generibus Moyses, 
ut mihi videtur, sub mystica descriptione agit ubi materialem illam sed 
mysticam quidem arcam, ex Dominica praeceptione fieri instituit. Primum 
itaque designatur in arcae fabricatione, secundum in ejus deauratione, 
tertium in corona arcae, quartum intelligimus per propitiatorium. Per duo 
cherubim quintum et sextum.”’ Benjamin Major, I, 11 (PL 196, 774A). 
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Being and Unity, the sixth as Goodness and Trinity. Bonaventure 
describes the point of view symbolized by the first Cherub as follows: 


The first method fixes the soul’s gaze primarily and principally on Being 
Itself, declaring that the first name of God is He Who is.?? 


This is grounded in the Old Testament and in God’s revelation of himself 
to Moses as ‘I am Who am’. It looks chiefly to the unity of the divine 
essence. Hence John Damascene, following Moses, says that He who is 
is the first name of God.?3 Bonaventure entitles his fifth chapter: ‘“The 
Consideration of the Divine Unity through its Primary Name which 
is Being.’** 

Bonaventure guides us in how to take the attitude of the first Cherub 
and so to contemplate God in the unity of his essence. First we are led 
through a dialectic of being and non-being. Echoing Anselm’s onto- 
logical argument,?° Bonaventure states that being itself is so certain 
that it cannot be thought not to be. Being and non-being are related 
as absolute opposites. They are in full flight from each other. Complete 
nothingness contains nothing of being, and being itself contains nothing 
of non-being. Although opposites, they coincide, since non-being is the 
privation of being. Non-being can be grasped only through being; 
being in potency can be grasped only through being in act. What first 
comes into the intellect, then, is being as pure act — unlimited, un- 
mixed with potency — and this is the divine being.”® 

Paradoxically, there is a coincidence of opposites in human blindness. 
In the darkness of the human situation, we mistake being for non-being 
and non-being for being. When we look at the highest being, we think 
we are seeing nothing. Accustomed to particulars and universals, we 
do not see the being that is beyond all categories. We are like the bat 
in the sunlight. Conditioned to the darkness of being and the phantasms 
of material things, we seem to be seeing nothing when we gaze on the 
light of being itself. We do “not understand that this very darkness is 
the supreme illumination of our mind, just as when the eye sees pure 
light, it seems to be seeing nothing.’’?” 

From the darkness of the human situation, Bonaventure turns to 
the pure light of being itself. Having grasped being itself as pure act, 


22 Thinevavium, c. 5, n. 2 (V, 308). 

23 Ibid.; John Damascene, De Fide Orthodoxa, I, 9 (PG 94, 835A—B). 
24 Ttinevarium, c. 5 (V, 308). 

25 Anselm. Proslogion, c. 2—4 (PL 158, 227C—229B). 

26 Thimevavium, Cc. 5, 0. 3 (V, 308—309). 

27 101d. De Aa\Ve 309) 
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he proceeds to derive its attributes. By negating all forms of non-being, 
he deduces that being itself must be first, eternal, most simple, most 
actual, most perfect and supremely one.?® A further study of the attri- 
butes indicates that they embody a coincidence of opposites: 

You have here something to lift you up in admiration. For being itself 
is both the first and last; it is eternal and yet most present; it is most simple 
and the greatest; it is most actual and most changeless; it is most perfect 
and immense; it is supremely one and yet omnifarious.?® 

These are opposites, it is true, and strike us with wonder; yet more 
striking still is the fact that each opposite is derived from the other: 

Admiring all these things with a pure mind, you will be flooded with a 
still greater light when you behold further that pure being is precisely the 
last because it is the first. For since it is first, it does all things for itself, 
and thus the first being is of necessity the ultimate end, the beginning and 
the consummation, the Alpha and the Omega.®° 
This pattern of the derivation of one opposite from another is carried 
through the entire set. Being itself is most present precisely because 
it is eternal. As eternal, it has neither past nor future, but only present. 
And it is greatest precisely because it is most simple. As the most simple, 
it has the greatest concentration of power; hence it is the greatest. 
Further, it is most changeless precisely because it is most actual. As 
pure actuality, it cannot acquire anything new or lose anything it 
already has. Because it is most perfect, it is immense, or without mea- 
sure. Since it has all perfections, it is beyond encompassing because 
one can think of nothing better, nobler, of higher dignity beyond it, 
and consequently of nothing greater. Finally, it is omnifarious, or 
possessing all aspects of the multiplicity, precisely because it is one. 
For the one is the all-embracing principle of the multitude, the efficient, 
exemplary and final cause of all things.3! 

Throughout his contemplation of God as being, Bonaventure’s thought 
has moved along two axes: one axis running between polar attributes 
within the divinity, the other running between God and the world. In 
concluding the fifth chapter of the Itinerarium, Bonaventure describes 
the coincidence of opposites between God and the world.*? If we were 
to use the categories of immanence and transcendence, we could ex- 
press Bonaventure’s coincidence principle in the following formula: 
The greater the transcendence, the greater the immanence. This prin- 
ciple is expressed by Bonaventure by means of a set of graphic images. 


28 Ibid., n. 5 (V, 309). Ze OT 7A NERS OO) e SON TOL. 
EMS Hanah. So ford nl. ae 3 LO) 
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Precisely because God is eternal, Bonaventure says, he is the center and 
circumference of all time, encompassing all duration and existing at 
its very center. Precisely because he is most simple and the greatest, 
he is wholly within and wholly outside all things. Hence he is ‘“‘an 
intelligible sphere, whose center is everywhere and whose cirumference 
is nowhere.” Further, precisely because God is most perfect and beyond 
measure, he “is within all things without being contained by them, 
outside all things without being excluded, above all things without 
being aloof, below all things without being dependent.’’*4 


Second Cherub: the Trinity 


Having viewed God in the unity of his nature, Bonaventure turns to 
the opposite and views God in the plurality of persons in the Trinity. 
Through the image of the two Cherubim — placed opposite each other, 
facing each other and turned to the Mercy-Seat — Bonaventure graphi- 
cally portrays the coincidence of opposites of unity and plurality in God. © 
It is true that there is a coincidence of unity and plurality in the axis 
that runs between God and the world, but within the Godhead itself, 
unity and plurality coincide in a more profound and mysterious way 
in the Trinitarian unity of one nature in a plurality of persons. 

From the standpoint of this second Cherub, we are to gaze upon 
God as the Good. While the first Cherub is associated with the Old 
Testament, with Moses and the revelation of God as Being, the second 
is associated with the New Testament, the revelation of the Trinity 
and Christ’s statement to the rich young man that only God is good.*® 
While John Damascene, following Moses, says that He who 1s is God’s 
primary name, Dionysius, following Christ, says that God’s primary 
name is Good.*@ 

In Chapter Six Bonaventure derives the Trinitarian processions from 
a consideration of the Good. Beginning again with the Anselmian 
principle of the Proslogion,®’ Bonaventure states that what is absolutely 
the best cannot be thought not to be, since it is better to be than not to 
be. Bonaventure then unites this Anselmian principle with the Pseudo- 
Dionysian axiom that the Good is self-diffusive.*8 Hence the highest 


33 [bid., from Alan of Lille, Theologicae Regulae, 7 (PL 210, 627A—C). 

34 Ttinerarium, c. 5, n. 8 (V, 310). 
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36 Ttinevarium, Cc. 5, n. 2 (V, 308); Dionysius, De Divinis Nominibus, 3, 
1; 4, I (PG 3, 679B; 694B—695A). 

87 Anselm, Proslogion, c. 2—5 (PL 158, 227C—229C). 

38 Dionysius, De Caelesti Hievarchia, 4 (PG 3, 1783B—D). 
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good is most self-diffusive. From this Bonaventure shows how the 
supreme self-diffusiveness of the divinity requires the procession of 
the Son and the Holy Spirit.3® Bonaventure’s logic is simple and direct ; 
it moves in a straight line from the fecundity of the divinity, from what 
Bonaventure calls elsewhere the fontalis plenitudo.*° From, this supreme 
fecundity comes the supreme communication, from which follows 
supreme sharing and intimacy: 

By reason of Their supreme goodness, the three Persons must necessarily 
have supreme communicability; by reason of that, supreme consubstantia- 
lity; and by reason of supreme consubstantiality, They must have supreme 
conformability. Then by reason of all these, They must have supreme 
coequality, and hence supreme coeternity. Finally, from all the foregoing 
taken together, They must have supreme mutual intimacy, by which one 
Person is necessarily in the other by reason of Their supreme interpenetration, 
and one acts with the other on absolute indivision of the substance, power, 
and activity of the Most Blessed Trinity Itself.‘ 


At first glance, it might seem that Bonaventure’s straightline logic 
has avoided the coincidence of opposites in the Trinity. But such is not 
the case. Bonaventure warns the reader not to think that he has actually 
grasped the incomprehensible. For in these six characteristics, there 
is a coincidence of opposites that can lead us to a state of stunned ad- 
miration. For side by side in the Trinity, are supreme communicability 
with individuality of persons, supreme consubstantiality with plurality 
of hypostases, supreme similarity with distinct personality, supreme 
equality with ordered procession, supreme coeternity with emanation, 
supreme mutual intimacy with a sending forth.*? 


Christ: Coincidence of Opposites 


Having described the attitudes of the two Cherubim, Bonaventure 
now bids us to observe that the Cherubim face each other, with their 
faces turned to the Mercy-Seat.** This symbolizes that we must admire 
the characteristics of the divine essence and the persons not only in 
themselves, but also in comparison with Christ; for Christ embodies 
an extraordinary coincidence of opposites. 

If you are the first Cherub and wonder at the coincidence of opposites 
in the divine nature, turn towards the Mercy-Seat, Bonaventure says, 


39 Bonaventure uses the interpersonal vision of Richard of St. Victor, 
De Trinitate, IX, c. 2 ff. (PL 196, 916C ff.) and his concepts of the dilectus 
and condilectus in deriving the processions from the self-diffusive good. 

LT cent, 4.27, p, 1, a, Ul., gq. 2, ad > (ipagay 

41 Ttinervarium, c. 6, n. 2 (V, 311). 
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and stand in amazement.‘ Bonaventure here sets up a point for point par- 
allel between the coincidence of opposites in the divine nature and the 
more striking expression in Christ. If we were amazed that the divine 
being is the first and the last, we will be amazed that in Christ the first 
principle is joined to the last. ‘“God is joined with man, who was formed 
on the sixth day” of creation.4> If we were amazed that divine being is 
eternal and most present, we will be more amazed at Christ; for in him 
“the eternal is joined with time-bound man, born of the Virgin in the 
fulness of time.’’4° If we wondered at the divine being as the most simple 
and the greatest, then we will wonder at Christ, in whom the most 
simple is joined with the most composite. If we wondered at the divine 
being as the most actual and never moved, then we will be amazed at 
Christ, the most actual, who nevertheless underwent supreme suffering 
and died. If we wondered at the divine being as most perfect and beyond 
measure, we will be amazed at Christ, who though most perfect and 
beyond measure, is joined with the least and insignificant. If we wondered 
at the divine being as both supremely one and yet encompassing all 
things, we will be amazed at Christ; for the supremely one that en- 
compasses all things is “joined to an individual that is composite and 
distinct from others, that is to say, to the man Jesus Christ.’’4’ 


If as the second Cherub we wondered that in the Trinity there is a 
coincidence of unity and plurality, we will be amazed at Christ. Bona- 
venture does not draw a one-to-one correspondence between the list of 
opposites in the Trinity and those in Christ. After listing the opposites 
of unity and plurality in the Trinity, he bids the reader: 


... face toward the Mercy-Seat and be amazed that in Christ a personal 
unity coexists with a trinity of substances and a duality of natures; that 
an entire accord coexists with a plurality of wills; that a mutual predication 
of God and man coexists with a plurality of proper attributes; that co- 
adoration coexists with a differentiation of eminence; that co-exaltation 
over all things coexists with a differentiation of dignities; and finally that 
co-domination co-exists with a plurality of powers.*® 


Christ, as coincidence of opposites, serves as our means of passing 
over from intellectual contemplation to mystical ecstasy.‘® First we 
see Christ as both the image of the invisible God and the model of our 
own humanity. By identifying ourselves with him as man, we see our 
humanity wonderfully exalted. In Christ we see united “‘the first and 
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the last, the highest and the lowest, the circumference and the center, 
the Alpha and the Omega, the caused and the cause, the Creator and 
the creature, that is, the book written within and without.’’®° In Christ 
we arrive at a perfect reality. 


As the mind gazes upon Christ, the mediator of God and man, it 
must transcend not only this visible world, but even itself. Christ, in 
whom is embodied the coincidence of opposites, becomes the way and 
the door for our passage.®! At this point, Bonaventure introduces another 
type of coincidence of opposites: the passage from opposite to opposite 
— from death to life, from earth to heaven, from intellectual contem- 
plation to mystical elevation. Bonaventure evokes the entire Paschal 
mystery by seeing Christ as the one who dies and rises to draw us beyond 
sin, beyond the limits of the world, beyond ourselves into mystical 
union with God. Our instrument for making the passage is the Cross. 


He who turns his full countenance toward this Mercy-Seat and with faith, 
hope, and love, devotion, admiration, joy, appreciation, praise and rejoicing, 
beholds Christ hanging on the Cross, such a one celebrates the Pasch, that 
is, the Passover, with Him. Thus, using the rod of the Cross, he may pass 
over the Red Sea, going from Egypt into the desert, where it is given to 
him to taste the hidden manna, he may rest with Christ in the tomb, as one 
dead to the outer world, but experiencing, nevertheless, as far as is possible 
in this present state as wayfarer, what was said on the Cross to the thief 
who was hanging there with Christ: This day thou shalt be with me in Para- 
dise.** 


In making this passover, we abandon all intellectual activity, go 
beyond opposites, beyond being and non-being to the shining ray of 
divine darkness. Quoting the Pseudo-Dionysius, Bonaventure says: 


... let yourself be brought back, in so far as it is possible, to unity with 
Him Who is above all essence and all knowledge. And transcending yourself 
and all things, ascend to the super-essential gleam of the divine darkness 
by an incommensurable and absolute transport of a pure mind.5% 


Cosmological Opposites 


Bonaventure’s treatment of Christ as the coincidence of opposites 
in the It:merarium embodies three major aspects of his Christology: 
(1) the cosmological; (2) the soteriological; (3) the mystical. We will 


RE Ioyighe 

51 Ibid., c.7, n.2 (V, 312); cf. Eliade on passage as a coincidence of 
opposites: Patterns in Comparative Religion, pp. 427—28. 

52 Itinerarium, c. 7, n. 2 (V, 312); Lk. 23: 43. 

°° Ibid., n. 5 (V, 313); Dionysius, De Mystica Theologia, I, 1 (PG c, 
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examine these in order, taking our point of departure from the Itinera- 
rium, but moving out into a larger context of his Christology and from 
there to the outlines of his thought as a whole. 


In the cosmological perspective, Christ is seen as the center of the 
universe — not merely of the created universe, but of all reality. Christ 
stands at the center because in him are united the polar opposites of 
the entire realm of being. In Bonaventure’s thought Christ functions 
as an axis mundi, as described by Mircea Eliade,*4 linking together 
heaven, earth and the underworld.®® It is in Christ as in a center that 
God is joined to man, the highest to the lowest, eternity to time. 


In Christ as center of the universe, we see three types of the coincidence 
of opposites: (1) the maximum-minimum,; (2) the microcosm-macro- 
cosm; (3) the Alpha~-Omega.®® We believe that these are three different 
classes of the coincidence of opposites: the first is based on quality, 
quantity or ontological hierarchy; the second is based on similarity in 
structure, e. g., man is the microcosm who recapitulates or contains 
within himself the elements of the universe as a whole. The third is 
based on time or origin, and implies that the beginning is the end. In 
Christ all three of these types interpenetrate in such a way that they 
embody the highest form of coincidence of opposites. 


In the incarnate Christ, the maximum is joined with the minimum, 
for the hypostatic union joins the person of the Word with human 
nature, which includes within itself material nature. Thus the maximum 
in the realm of being — that is, the divinity — is joined in an intimate 
union with the least substance. This union of the divinity and matter 
in Christ then becomes a microcosm reflecting the macrocosm of the 
entire universe, for God is present in the entire universe, even in the 
beast particle of matter. 


It is precisely the fact that man is the microcosm that gives the 
incarnation its special value as representing the universe. Thus it was 
more fitting, Bonaventure says, for God to be united to human rather 
than to angelic nature; for in man there is a greater representation of 
the divine exemplarity, by reason of which man is called the minor 
mundus.®* 


54 Mircea Eliade, The Sacred and the Profane, trans. Willard Trask (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1959), pp. 32 ff. 

55 On Bonaventure’s linking Christ with the underworld, cf. below, n. 65. 

56 We believe that these correspond in essence to the divisions made by 
Nicholas of Cusa at the outset of his De Docta Ignorantia, dividing his work 
into three books: De Docta Ignorantia, I, c. 2. 
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For the rational soul represents God not only as it is considered in itself, 
but insofar as it is united to the body, which it rules and in the totality of 
which it dwells, just as God does in the larger world... By reason of this 
greater similarity, there is a greater basis for union. ** 


Christ as theophany in matter reveals the theophanic nature of the 
created world, even in its lowest and most insignificant stratum of 
matter. The incarnate Christ manifests the mystery of the coincidence 
of opposites that is found at the very depths of the material world. If we 
contemplate the material universe, as Bonaventure did in the first two 
chapters of the Itinerarium, we touch the divinity. And this is true if 
we contemplate the least significant thing — the most discrete particle 
of matter. Each individual particle is grounded metaphysically in the 
inner life of God; it emanates from its divine exemplar and reflects 
back to him.*® 


For the Father from all eternity generated the Son, similar to himself; 
and he expressed himself and his own likeness, similar to himself; and with 
this, all his power. He said what he could do and especially what he wished 
to do, and expressed all things in him, that is, in the Son or in that medium 
as in his art.®° 


This is the basis of the divine exemplarism. All of creation — even 
the tiniest speck of matter — lies imbedded in the divinity and emerges 
with the Son out of the bosom of the Father. Thus by contemplating 
Christ as the Verbum incarnatum — as the coincidence of divinity and 
matter — we are brought to make a reductio, by which we are led back 
to the Verbum increatum, where once again we find the world of the 
many mysteriously united to the Godhead in the divine ideas. We 
believe that for Bonaventure the more characteristic veductio is not 
that which proceeds from the particular to the universal by moving 
from individual to species to genus, but rather a reductio that moves 
dialectically from the minimum to the maximum, by way of a coincidence 
of opposites. 


By reason of his discreteness, Christ is the microcosm in comparison 
with the entire universe. Yet by reason of intensification, he is the 
macrocosm — the greatest of all realities, the maximum manifestation 
of the divinity. By this reversal of opposites through the concept of 
intensity, Christ becomes the Alpha and Omega. By uniting the maxi- 


58 Tbid. 
°® On how individuals exist in the divine mind, cf. Titus Szabé, De SS. 
Trinitate in Creaturis Refulgente Doctrina S. Bonaventurae (Rome: Herder, 


1955), PP. 19 tf. 
° In Hexaemeron, coll. I, n. 13 (V, 331). 
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mum and the minimum and the microcosm-macrocosm in the intensity 
of the hypostatic union, Christ is seen as the model in which the universe 
has been made, the goal of divinization to which it is going and the 
vehicle by which it will make its passover.®! By this reversal of opposites 
we arrive at the metaphysical ground in Bonaventure’s exemplarity 
where he shares, at least implicitly, the Scotist position on the primacy 
of Christ in creation. Since Christ is the Alpha and Omega, all of ma- 
terial creation points to Christ and tends to Christ: 


Again, the natural tendency in matter is so ordained toward intellectual 
causes that the generation is in no way perfect unless the rational soul be 
united to the material body. By similar reasoning, therefore, we come to 
the conclusion that the highest and noblest perfection can exist in this 
world only if a nature in which there are seminal causes, and a nature in 
which there are the intellectual causes, and a nature in which there are the 
ideal causes are simultaneously combined in the unity of one person, as was 
done in the Incarnation of the Son of God. Therefore all natural philosophy, 
by reason of the relation of proportion, predicates the Word of God begotten 
and become Incarnate so that He is the Alpha and the Omega, that is, He 
was begotten in the beginning and before all time but became Incarnate in 
the fulness of time. ® 


All of the universe is hierarchical, pointing and moving towards 
Christ, the maximum coincidence of opposites. Bonaventure calls Christ 
the supreme Hierarch, the Alpha and Omega, who leads us to perfection : 

. .. Jesus Christ, Who is at one and the same time our Neighbor and our 
God, our Brother and our Lord, our King and our Friend, Word incarnate 
and uncreated Word, our Maker and our Re-maker, the Alpha and Omega, 


Who is also the supreme Hierarch, Who purifies, enlightens, and perfects 
His spouse, that is, the whole Church and every sanctified soul.® 


The Logic of Good and Evil 


In Bonaventure’s soteriology, we encounter a different type of coin- 
cidence of opposites. While in Bonaventure’s cosmological perspective 
Christ is both the center and the high point of the cosmos, in his so- 
teriological perspective, Christ moves from the height to the depths, 
from honor to humiliation, from life to death, in order to draw man 
from the depths to the heights, from death to resurrection. What changes 
the imagery here is the intrusion of a new opposite into the cosmos: 


61 Cf. Nicholas of Cusa, De Docta Ignorantia, III, c. 3. 

82 De Reductione Artium ad Theologiam, n. 20 (V, 324); English trans- 
lation by Sister Emma Thérése Healy, Saint Bonaventure’s De Reductione 
Artium ad Theologiam (St. Bonaventure, N. Y.: Franciscan Institute, 1955), 
PP. 37—38. 
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sin, the opposite of good, which releases a negative force and a new 
logic into the cosmos. The logic of sin is deceptive; it tempts and de- 
ceives; it promises life and gives death. Christ, the absolutely pure and 
holy one, plunges into the guilt of sin, submits to its destructive force 
of suffering and death. By experiencing these to the maximum, he 
conquers their destructive logic. For with his own superior logic he goes 
to the depths and discovers a new coincidence of opposites whereby 
the cross leads to resurrection. 

Only briefly touched upon in the It:nerartwm, the theme of salvation 
from evil is explored by Bonaventure through vivid imagery in the first 
of the Collationes in Hexaemeron.*4 He calls Christ the medium mathe- 
maticum. Mathematics measures the earth and studies the movements 
of the heavenly bodies as they influence the lower bodies. In the cosmo- 
logy of the Middle Ages, the earth was at the center and at the lowest 
level of the structure of the universe. In the incarnation, Christ came 
to the depth of the universe. ‘““The Son of God — lowly, poor, insignifi- 
cant — came not only to the surface of the earth, but even to the depths 
of its center,’’®® since after his crucifixion, he descended into hell. In 
the incarnation, and crucifixion, he emptied himself and plunged into 
the depths. Christ, then, is the medium mathematicum in his crucifixion, 
because he plumbed the very depths of humility. We are tempted to 
pride, but Christ worked our salvation in the ashes of humility on the 
cross. ‘“For when the center of a circle has been lost, it can be found 
only by two lines intersecting at right angles.’’®§ 

Bonaventure next calls Christ the mediwm logicum and depicts a 
confrontation of Christ and Satan in the form of a scholastic debate. He 
transforms the universe into a medieval debate hall, where in a type 
of cosmic quaestio disputata Christ argues with Satan over the fate of 
man. Satan with his false logic has tricked man into sin. Christ with the 
subtle logic of suffering destroys Satan’s logic and saves man from hell. 

Bonaventure sees Christ as the medium or middle term of a cosmic 
syllogism. Previously the extremes were not united; they did not 
harmonize. Man and God were separated by sin. But through the 
middle term which is Christ, the extremes are united in the conclusion. 
Satan had tricked Adam with his sophistry, using a true major premise: 
All men should desire to be like God since they are his image. But 
Satan’s minor was false: If you eat, you will be like God. Christ’s argu- 


84 In Hexaemeron, coll. I, n. 21—30 (V, 333—34). 
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ment is true; it saves man from evil and makes him truly like God, and 
it destroys the logic of Satan. To unite the extremes, Christ had to be 
both God and man, and he had to assume human nature in all of its 
suffering, poverty and death. Christ’s ‘“‘major proposition was from 
eternity, the minor on the cross and the conclusion in the resurrection.’’? 
From all eternity he was God; he assumed human nature in time, and 
in all of its suffering, on the cross; and he led man to the glory of his 
resurrection. ‘““‘Now, Christ did not say: Let me live. Rather he said: 
Let me assume death and be linked with the other extreme, to suffer 
and to die. And then the conclusion follows. And so he tricked the devil.’’&8 
For the devil considered Christ’s argument worthless when he saw him 
suffering. Bonaventure exhorts us to use the logic of Christ: “This is 
our logic, this is our reasoning which we have against the devil who 
constantly disputes against us.’’® Like Christ, we must assume the 
minor premise of suffering, even though it is against the grain. “In 
assuming the minor, we must exercise our full force, since we do not 
want to suffer, we do not want to be crucified.’’7° 

The soteriological and cosmological aspects of Bonaventure’s Christo- 
logy reach their climax in the mystical. Through the coincidence of 
opposites on the cross, the estranged opposites of God and man are 
united through the God-man. By entering into the Paschal mystery 
and by contemplating the marvelous coincidence of opposites in Christ, 
we reach the point where all opposites disappear; for we have ceased 
to think in concepts or to engage in intellectual contemplation. Rather, 
with Christ we have entered into an affective union with the Father: 


Let us, then, die and enter into this darkness. Let us silence all our care, 
our desires, and our imaginings. With Christ crucified, let us pass out of this 
world to the Father, so that, when the Father is shown to us, we may say 
with Philip: It 7s enough for us.” 


On the one hand, the mystical level is a negation of the opposites, 
for here all opposites coincide and find their reconciliation. Yet on the 
other hand, the soul itself is not absorbed into the divinity. In Bona- 
venture’s thought the soul remains an image; it retains its identity 
and its otherness. It is united to God as lover to the Beloved, and hence 
as opposite to opposite. It is precisely Christ as eternal Word that 
grounds the individuality of the human soul and supports its autonomy 
even in the consuming fires of the divine union. 


SU bide Wa 25)(V 334) Somos 
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Metaphysical Root 


The coincidence of opposites in Bonaventure’s Christology leads us 
to make a reductio, tracing the lines of his thought back to their underly- 
ing metaphysical principles. In so doing, we come to two principles that 
are the roots from which spring Bonaventure’s logical and rhetorical 
interest in the coincidence of opposites. These two principles are: 
(1) exemplarism in his doctrine of creation and (2) expressionism in his 
Trinitarian theology. 


The ultimate root of Bonaventure’s doctrine of opposites, we believe, 
lies in his Trinitarian theology and precisely in his doctrine of the Son 
as expressive Image of the Father. In his boundless fecundity the Father 
generates the Son as the expression of himself.’* In this expressionism, 
there are the two opposites — the Father and his Image — and their 
coincidence precisely in imaging. Hence at the very base of Bonaven- 
ture’s thought, in the inner life of the mystery of the Trinity, there is 
an archetype for all of the opposites within the created universe. 


It is on this expressionism that Bonaventure’s exemplarism is based. 
For in generating the Son, the Father produces in the Son the exemplar 
and pattern of all that can be created. Hence the Son is his Art through 
which he creates the universe, and the universe is by its very nature 
a theophany. As vestige, image, similitude of God it reflects God. It 
has two modes of otherness: first, it participates in the positive otherness 
of autonomy of the Image of the Father; and as a creature it is caught 
up in the otherness of non-being. These two modes of otherness coincide 
in man in a striking way. On the one hand, he shares in the divine 
imaging of the Son and, on the other, in the darkness of non-being. 


The coincidence of nothingness and absoluteness in man is well 
illustrated in Bonaventure’s epistemology of illumination.’* The created 
things we know are changeable and our minds are fallible. Yet we do 
have certain knowledge which is unchangeable and infallible. What 
makes this possible is the fact that our minds are grounded in the 
Verbum increatum. In our certain knowledge we are illumined and 
supported by the eternal Word, who grounds us in his unchangeableness 
and infallibility. In even our most casual judgments of first principles, 
our changeable mind coincides with the unchangeable Mind that is 
the cause of all things. 


72 I Sent., d. 27 (I, 464—92) ; d. 31, p. 2 (I, 538—52). 
73 Cf. Quaestiones Disputatae de Scientia Christi, q. 4 (V, 17—27); Iti- 
nevarvium, C. 3 (V, 303—306). 
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It is in Christ that the exemplaristic principle of creation coincides 
with the expressionistic principle of the Trinity. As limited, the universe 
cannot fully express its divine exemplar. But the Exemplar himself 
enters time and history in the most intimate personal union with human 
nature, the minor mundus. In so doing, he raises the macrocosm of the 
universe to approximate, insofar as it can, the fulness of imaging and 
expressionism that is realized in the consubstantial generation of the 
Son from the Father. 

In conclusion, then, we believe that the concentrated passage in the 
Itinerarium depicting Christ as the coincidence of opposites is a micro- 
cosm revealing the structure of Bonaventure’s thought as a whole. It 
is our contention that his thought embodies a coincidence of opposites 
on all important levels: expressionism in the Trinity; exemplarism in 
creation; illumination in epistemology; sin, redemption, death and 
resurrection in soteriology; affective union of the soul with God in 
mystical elevation. To view Bonaventure’s thought from the stand- 
point of the coincidence of opposites and through his Christological 
optic, we believe, throws new light on the richness of his vision. 
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PREDICATION AND UNIVERSALS 
IN VINCENT FERRER’S LOGIC 


The facility of scholars for finding historical antecedents for almost 
any philosophical position is surely a testimony to the perennial nature of 
philosophic problems. Although some may regard Frege’s doctrine of 
predication as the last word on the subject, Professor P. T. Geach has 
recently maintained that Aquinas held a strikingly similar doctrine.1 
He also suggests that Frege may have been aware of some of the simi- 
larities between his views and those of some medieval philosophers.? 
Some of the characteristics of Aquinas’ doctrine, as Geach sees it, which 
seem very Fregean are the following. First, Aquinas held that a general 
term used as a subject has a mode of reference radically different to 
that which it has when used as a predicate. In the former case it refers 
to a concrete thing (supposition) ; in the latter it signifies a form or nature.® 
Second, there is an essential incompleteness about the predicate ex- 
pression (e. g., ““...is wise” in “Socrates is wise’) which can be com- 
pleted by the sign of some object whose form is signified by it.4 Third, 
although the analogy was, of course, unavailable to Aquinas, these 
relations between subject and predicate can be explicated by Frege’s 
language of mathematical functions.® 

I leave it to Thomistic scholars to decide whether Geach is right 
about Aquinas or not. In this essay I shall discuss the doctrine of predi- 
cation of a fourteenth-century follower of Aquinas, St. Vincent Ferrer 
(c. 1350—1419), who claimed that he wrote in the spirit of St. Thomas 
(secundum sententiam veridicam sanctt Thome is the way he put it) but 
who was, unlike his master, at least for a time a logician ex professo.® 


1 See “Form and Existence’, Aristotelian Society, Proceedings, LV 
(1954—55), 251—262; Reference and Generality (Ithaca, 1962), pp. 179—180; 
G. E.M. Anscombe and P. T. Geach, Three Philosophers (Ithaca, 1961), pp. 


76 ff. 
2 Three Philosophers, p. 136. 2 Matthee, 39% “yor 
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6 On St Vincent’s life see Matthieu-Maxime Gorce, Saint Vincent Ferrier 
(Paris, 1924). On the texts see Matthieu-Maxime Gorce, Les Bases de l'étude 
historique de Saint Vincent Ferrier (Paris, 1924), pp. I—3, and M. Garcia 
Miralles, ““Escritos Filosoficos de San Vicente Ferrer’’, Estudios Filosoficos, 
IV (1955), 279—284. For studies of St. Vincent’s logic see Ivo Thomas, 
“Saint Vincent Ferrer’s De Suppositionibus’’, Dominican Studies, V (1952), 
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The Fregean characteristics of Aquinas’ doctrine noted by Geach can 
be found in Ferrer, however, and even the function analogy may not 
be as far-fetched as it seems. Not only does it help in describing the 
incomplete nature of predicate expressions; it also provides a kind of 
parallel to Ferrer’s ascription of syncategorematic or formal functions 
to predicates. Yet although these ideas can be usefully employed in 
understanding Ferrer’s doctrine, Vincent of course knew nothing of 
the modern mathematical notion of functions, and there is no reason 
to suppose Frege had heard of him; so a detailed comparison of their 
writings would be more likely misleading than enlightening. Nevertheless 
these Fregean characteristics of Ferrer’s doctrine of predication also 
reflect his teaching about universals, which is found in De Supposi- 
tiontbus and is more explicit in De unitate universalis, and comparing 
the doctrine of predication with its ontological implications will be a 
primary task of this essay. 

The argument of the essay will proceed in this way. First, I shall 
review Ferrer’s views about the relation of logic to ontology, of words 
to things. Then I shall show that Aquinas’ comparison of predicate 
and subject to form and matter, which is crucial to Vincent’s doctrine, 
is taken by him to mean that subjects and predicates perform radically 
different semantic roles, that predicates have an essentially incomplete 
nature and that this incompleteness can best be understood by seeing 
that his predicates really function as syncategoremata. Finally, I shall 
compare the ontological suggestions that emerge from this discussion 
with Ferrer’s explicit claims about the status of universals. 

First, then, what is logic about ? Or, more to the point of this essay, 
what is a logical doctrine of predication about ? According to Vincent, 
a doctrine of predication has to do with the way terms function in 
propositions. Although Ferrer, with many other writers before and 
after him, sometimes uses subjectum both for the subject term and for 
what that term refers to, he would maintain that in the strict sense 
terms and not things are logical subjects and predicates. But terms taken 
by themselves as written or spoken words are not subjects and predicates. 
Vincent did not think logic is an ars sermocinalis, and he was most 
anxious to avoid any anthropomorphic view of words. Words apart 


88—102, and John Trentman, “‘Vincent Ferrer on the Logician as Artifex 
Intellectuals”, Franciscan Studies, XXV (1965), 322—337. There is a 
twentieth-century edition of his works — Oeuvres de Saint Vincent Ferrier, 
ed. Fages (Paris, 1909). All references to Ferrer in this paper unless otherwise 
ie will be to his De supposicionibus dialecticis in the first volume of this 
edition. 
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from a possible use do not mean anything and have no logical pro- 
perties; they acquire meanings and logical properties only as they are 
used by someone in mental acts. Therefore, only terms used in acts of 
the intellect to frame propositions can be subjects or predicates.? And 
since he holds this anti-anthropomorphic view of words, he maintains 
that the same word in different contexts may be used as either subject 
or predicate (cf. pp. 14, 63, 87). In calling something a subject or pre- 
dicate, then, one is referring to the role a word plays as a term in a 
proposition expressing an act of an intellect. 

But what has all this to do with ontology ? First, Ferrer believes that 
predication is not just a relation between terms in a proposition. The 
roles played by subjects and predicates always involve some relation 
to things, to what the proposition is about. One does not predicate a 
term of a subject term. According to Ferrer, the act of making an asser- 
tion can be broken down into acts of subjection (subjicere) and predication 
(predicare), whose performance depends upon prior acts of apprehending 
a thing and understanding something about it (p. 16). Both subject 
and predicate, therefore, function in the expressing of a proposition to 
perform roles that involve relations between the proposition and what 
it may be asserted about. The predicate term is used to predicate some- 
thing, not of the subject term, but of what the subject term is used to 
stand for (supponit pro) in the proposition. The task of the logician is 
to investigate the structures of the zntellectus (sometimes called sensus 
or vationes) of propositions, what may be intended about the world by 
their users, as they are expressed in the words of the written or spoken 
propositions.® In the light of these considerations one can better under- 
stand Ferrer’s attitude expressed in the opening paragraphs of De 
Supposicionibus. Here he shows that he thinks his logic does reflect an 
ontological position. He records that many logicians study supposition 
theory with reference to possible ontological positions and in particular 
to various possible opinions about universals. He then outlines three 
such opinions, the extreme views, which he with doubtful justice attri- 
butes to Ockham and someone called Galtirus (probably Walter Bur- 
leigh), and the mean between these extremes, which he and his master, 
Aquinas, and a variety of other persons (Aristotle, Albertus Magnus, 
Herveius, Boethius, Avicenna, Averroes) are all supposed to have held. 
The purpose of this ontological beginning to his treatise is not to suggest 


7 pp. 13, 16—17, 73—74. Cf. Trentman, op. cu. om 
8 For a detailed discussion of Ferrer on the logician’s task see my “‘Vin- 
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that logic is ontology or that his logical study will in any way establish 
or defend any ontological doctrine or refute a contrary ontological 
doctrine. Rather, he thinks logic is always studied as, what one might 
now call, an interpreted system. A logic is always studied with the 
understanding that it is applicable to and can be interpreted in terms 
of the structure of the world. Therefore, as he points out (p. 4), he 
simply assumes that the Thomist ontology is true in order to have some 
interpretive basis for appraising the structure of his logic. 

With the expectation that Ferrer’s logical doctrine of predication 
will reflect a position about the status of universals and the realization 
that it was, in fact, intended to do so, we may now proceed to a closer 
examination of the doctrine itself. The basic principle behind this doc- 
trine is a remark made by Aquinas in his commentary on Aristotle’s 
Perihermenias, which Ferrer expresses, ...subjectum est quasi pars 
materialis enunciacionis, predicatum autem est pars formalis eyusdem 
materie (p. 82). Vincent uses this dictum by Aquinas in two interrelated 
ways. First, it is a kind of justification for his contention that subjects 
and predicates play radically different semantic roles in propositions 
with its corollary, adamant refusal of the property of suppositio to 
predicates. Secondly, it indicates that the relation between these differ- 
ing semantic roles is o be understood as analogous to the relation 
between form and matter. I shall first consider the question of semantic 
roles and the denial of suppositio to predicates, and then I shall suggest 
how Ferrer’s use of the form-matter comparison is to be understood. 

In comparing subjects and predicates to matter and form Vincent is 
indicating that they perform different roles as they are used in pro- 
positions. Since they perform different roles, there are different se- 
mantic properties that may be attributed to them. Two of the most 
basic semantic properties that terms can have, according to fourteenth- 
century logicians, are significatio and suppositio.® According to Vincent 
(and here he is in general agreement with other fourtheenth-century 
logicians), terms taken by themselves apart from an actual use in a 
proposition may be said to have significatio but not suppositio. A word 
taken by itself may be said to have a signification because it has a 


® It has been maintained by Moody (E. A. Moody, Truth and Consequence 
in Mediaeval Logic, Amsterdam, 1953, pp. 22—23) that suppositio is a 
syntactical, not a semantical, property. Others, hike I. M. Bocheriski and 
William Kneale, claim that it has both semantic and syntactic elements, 
while Boehner seems to have regarded it as primarily semantical. By calling 
it semantic here I do not wish to ignore the valuable suggestions made by 
Moody about its syntactic roles. I shall have a little to say later in this 
essay about the semantics/syntactics distinction. 
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capacity for being used in a certain way to make meaningful utterances, 
and indeed in most cases it has been often so used in the past. But the 
primary significatio of a general term differs from that of proper names 
or demonstrative pronouns. Here Ferrer explicitly opposes the Ockhamist 
tradition that held that the significatio of all descriptive terms is basically 
the same kind of thing, namely, a property of standing for individuals, 
and this of course means that he must also reject the Ockhamist identity 
theory of predication. Predication cannot be accomplished as the 
Ockhamists claimed in, e. g., “Socrates is a man’, by joining two names 
of the same semantic type, the proper name “‘Socrates’’ and the general 
term ‘‘man’’, by a sign for identity, because proper names and general 
terms are not, in fact, of the same semantic type; they have different 
kinds of significatio.1° Ferrer maintains that the primary siegnificatio 
of general terms is a nature or an essence while that of proper names 
and demonstrative pronouns is an individual concrete thing (p. 66). 
Only general terms can be used as predicates; no proper name or demon- 
strative pronoun can be predicated of anything. General terms, however, 
may be used as either subjects or predicates. Used as subjects they may, 
depending upon the predicate of the proposition (as we shall soon see, 
the phrase in comparatione ad predicatum is very important for Ferrer), 
be used with various kinds of suppositio. Supposttio, which Ferrer with 
his tradition regarded as a property terms have only when actually 
used in a proposition, is also a property of proper names and demon- 
strative pronouns used as subjects of propositions. But predicates, he 
insists, never have the property of suppositio. 

On the actual definition of suppositio Ferrer is at odds with his tra- 
dition. He rejects variations of the traditional definition, Suppositio 
est acceptio termini substantivi pro aliquo, as being pessima for not stating 
the essential characteristics of supposition. He thinks a proper definition 
would have to include that suppositio is a property of the subject as 
it is compared to the predicate in a proposition. All of his contemporary 
logicians would agree that suppositio is a property that a term can 
have only in the context of a proposition; it is by his insistence upon 
its involving a comparison with the predicate that he breaks with 
tradition. The real significance of this dispute about what must be 


10 The identity doctrine with its semantic corollaries appears in a modern 
dress in Leéniewski’s Ontology. On this see my “‘LeSniewski’s Ontology 
and Some Medieval Logicians’’, forthcoming in the Notre Dame Journal 
of Formal Logic. For some theological problems connected with this doc- 
trine see Peter Geach, ‘‘Nominalism’’, Sophia, vol. III, No.2 (July, 1964) 
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included in a proper definition of suppositio will be apparent shortly. 
This dispute has no essential bearing, however, upon the question at 
issue here, which concerns Ferrer’s view of the nature of the role that 
a subject plays when it is actually exercising the property of suppositio. 
On this matter Vincent is in substantial agreement with his contem- 
poraries. When a term is exercising its property of suppositio, it is being 
used in a proposition to stand for or refer to (supponit pro) individual, 
concrete things. What Ferrer is saying, then, in limiting suppositio to 
subjects is that while subject terms, whether singular or general, may 
be used in propositions to refer to concrete individuals, predicate terms 
are never used to stand for concrete individuals. This is a semantical 
property that predicates in the very nature of the case can never have. 
Ferrer’s refusal of the property of suppositio to predicates is based 
upon his principle, attributed to Aquinas, that subjects and predicates 
are related as matter to form, and its real import is to be seen in the 
light of that comparison. Therefore, the form-matter metaphor and 
with it what Vincent holds to be the real relation predicate and subject 
must now be examined in detail. Vincent uses a number of terms that 
were fairly common in “‘anti-nominalist” logical treatises of the time 
to describe predication. Many of these indicate little more than the 
predicate is related in some suitable and fitting way to the subject and 
shed little light upon the form-matter comparison. For example, he writes 
that the predicate pertinet ad what the subject with its particular kind 
of suppositio is used to stand for. (Cf., e. g., pp. 17, 58.) He also describes 
the relation by writing that the predicate “‘is said’’ (dicitur) about 
whatever it is that the subject stands for in the proposition (pp. 19, 86). 
This sort of language is scarcely original with Ferrer. It is at least as 
old as Aristotle’s Categories (cf. the use of Aéyetat in Ia 20 ff). And it 
is also found in fourteenth-century logicians like Walter Burleigh, who 
wrote that the predicate “is enunciated” (enwnciatur) about that for 
which the subject stands.“ Burleigh’s doctrine of predication is, in 
fact, in many respects, although not in all, very similar to Ferrer’s. 
Another term that occurs frequently in Ferrer’s discussions of predica- 
tion is convenio. It is also used in a number of contexts that have noth- 
ing directly to do with predication. Thus he writes that various kinds 
of suppositio or the property itself convenit termino. (E. g., pp. 5, 67.) 
Apparently such expressions mean that the kinds of supposition in 


1 De Puritate Artis Logicae, Tractatus Longior, With a Revised Edition 
of the Tvactatus Brevior, ed. Philotheus Boehner (St. Bonaventure, N. Y., 
1955), I, III, p. 56. 
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question or the property of supposition itself are suitable to or are 
appropriate for the terms in question. Furthermore, when he is dis- 
cussing predication, Ferrer tends to use convenio both when he is writing 
about the act of predication itself, that is, the relation of predicates to 
their subjects’ supposita (e. g., predicatum convenit omnibus suppositis 
subjectt, p. 18), and when he is writing about the linguistic relation 
between predicate terms and subject terms (e. g., predicata conveniunt 
ipsis subjectis . . . p. 21).12 When he means the act of predication itself, we 
might read convenit as “‘fits’” or ‘‘applies to’, (Ferrer also uses competo 
with this sense). This does not greatly increase our understanding of 
the form-matter comparison. It might be suggested, however, that the 
notion of the predicate’s applying to what the subject stands for, which 
has a kind of modern ring, is not far from the idea of a predicate’s being 
true of the subject’s supposita. It is doubtful whether Ferrer would be 
satisfied to say that the predicate is just true of something and in no 
sense itself represents something; yet the “true of” notion does in a 
way occur in his work in his phrase secundum veram predicati inheren- 
ciam ad subjectum. Ferrer’s view of the ontological status of whatever 
it is that predicates represent as well as his understanding of the tradi- 
tional metaphysical term inherentia will emerge as this discussion 
proceeds. 

Meanwhile there is more to be said about convenio, and Ferrer’s use 
of it to describe the relation between terms in a proposition is suggestive 
for an understanding of the form-matter metaphor. While it would, of 
course, make sense to say that the terms in a proposition should fit 
together or be appropriate or in agreement with each other, I think the 
term convenio may possibly have also retained some overtones of a 
more literal meaning “‘to come together into a whole’’. The suggestion 
that the predicate term comes together with the subject term to make 
a whole then implies that the predicate by itself is incomplete and needs 
to be attached to a subject to make a whole expression. One would 
scarcely want to base a whole doctrine of predication simply upon this 
speculation about possible overtones of convenio, but this interpretation 
fits nicely with Aquinas’ dictum and the form-matter metaphor. Just 
as form by itself is incomplete and needs to be the form of some matter 
before there is a whole thing, so the predicate term is an incomplete 
expression that must be joined to another term in order to yield a 
complete expression. And one might expect that the predicate, which 


12 In this context he clearly means the subject terms by his use of sub- 
jecta because he is concerned about that which has the property of suppositio. 
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is incomplete like a form, would in its incompleteness reflect the in- 
completeness of its significatum, which is a form or essence. 


Following the implications of the metaphor in any detail leads to 
puzzles, however. What is it that is incomplete ? To be sure, the predicate 
is incomplete, and its incompleteness reflects an essential incompleteness 
in the form it signifies. But what about the subject ? If the subject term 
is to be matter to the predicate’s form, it ought also to be incomplete. 
Matter cannot, of itself, stand alone as a whole thing. In the Aristotelian 
tradition, which is responsible for these terms, it is the composite of 
form and matter that is the whole, independently existing thing. Both 
matter and form are, each in its own way, incomplete and dependent 
upon something else. The most natural reading of Ferrer’s words (p.82) 
is to take the ejusdem materie that the predicate is form of to be the 
whole enunciatio, not the pars materialis, that is, the subject of the 
assertion. It is, after all, this same matter, the assertion, of which the 
subject is also a part. 


The predicate is, in any case, an incomplete part of the whole assertion ; 
it convenit with the subject to make a whole assertion. And it thereby 
reflects the incomplete nature in and of itself of its significatum, the 
essence or nature of a thing. Since predicates are not complete language 
units by themselves, they cannot properly be said to signify any com- 
plete entity, regardless of its ontological type. They attain a kind of 
completion only as they are used to inform some particular matter 
(a subject) in the making of a proposition. ““Runs’”’ in “Socrates runs” 
stands for no concrete thing; nor does it, by itself, make any complete 
expression. The sign of the form of this proposition, its predicate, would 
have to be “‘...runs’’, where it is understood that the blank must be 
filled in by a term that can refer to something to which it would be 
fitting to apply “runs’’. (Precisely the same analysis would of course 
apply to all “‘traditional categorical propositions’). Every predicate 
must be the form of some material part of a proposition; it must be the 
predicate of some subject or other. Functioning in this way, predicates 
reflect an ontological distinction in that about which the proposition 
makes an assertion. Ferrer writes that predicates are ‘‘as it were” 
(quasi) the forms of propositions; in signifying essences or natures 
(which are either forms or include forms), they reflect the ontological 
fact that what they signify is the form of the individual described by 
the assertion. But just as predicates need completion and cannot stand 
alone, forms need completion and cannot stand alone. Ferrer’s doctrine 
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here, as elsewhere, echoes the anti-Platonism of his master, Aquinas. 
Runs and is an animal are not any sort of complete entities. A form 
always exists as the form of some complete thing. 


But this analysis has not yet accounted satisfactorily for the role 
played by the subject. The form-matter comparison would suggest 
that, just as the subject term is an incomplete part of the assertion 
corresponding to its matter, the referent of the subject term must be 
an incomplete part of the whole entity described by the assertion (its 
matter, a substratum, in modern terms a “bare particular’ ?). This 
simply will not do, and I think it must be admitted that Ferrer’s meta- 
phor will not hold up to consistent scrutiny. Clearly, in his view, the 
subject term must refer to the whole entity described in the assertion. 
It is a complete expression in a way in which the predicate is not, and 
it refers to a complete entity which as such is of a different ontological 
kind to the significatum of the predicate. This is obvious from Ferrer’s 
analysis, already cited (p. 4 above), of the kinds of mental acts expressed 
in assertions. He writes that the act of making something a subject 
depends upon an act of apprehending a thing, while that of predicating 
depends upon understanding something about it. Therefore, when one 
asserts “‘Socrates is wise’’, one has apprehended a thing, Socrates, to 
which one refers by the use of the subject term and has understood that 
it can be said about this thing that it is wise. Hence, although both 
subject term and predicate term are parts of the asserted proposition, 
the predicate has an essential incompleteness that the subject does 
not share, and this is reflected in the differing ontological natures of 
their significata. 

Further understanding of the relation between predicate and subject 
and particularly of the way in which the subject is complete while the 
predicate is not can be attained by returning to Ferrer’s dispute about the 
definition of suppositio. Other medieval philosophers regarded suppositio 
as a property of subjects as they are compared with predicates.!% Ferrer’s 
insistence upon it and the lengths to which he goes in proving that it is 
an essential part of any definition of suppositio set his discussion of 
predication apart from those of his like-minded contemporaries. And 
well he might have insisted upon it. It seems to me that this insistence 
is the key to understanding his view of predication. If the predicate 
term is instrumental in determining the sort of suppositio that its sub- 
ject possesses, then it performs an essentially syncategorematic function. 


1stCf, burleigh) i eiic.1s, pp»1—2- 
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According to Ferrer, this determination takes place at various levels. 
On the most basic level one can distinguish between material and formal 
supposition according to whether the subject is to stand for itself as a 
linguistic unit, which is material supposition, or not. If it does not thus 
stand for itself, it has formal supposition, and formal supposition can 
itself be divided into natural and accidental supposition depending 
upon whether or not the predicate has to do with the essence of the 
subject. Accidental supposition can be further divided into personal 
and simple supposition. In all this process of dividing and subdividing 
the predicate in the proposition plays the determining role. It is on the 
basis of the predicate term that one tells whether the subject term is to 
be taken for itself as a linguistic unit or for something else. The predicate 
term also shows whether the subject is to be used with natural supposi- 
tion! or is to be taken for individual things or for something with esse 
intentionale. 


The predicate term itself, therefore, indicates the category of thing 
the subject is to be taken as standing for — words, intentional objects, 
individual things. If it is to be taken for concrete individual things, it 
has personal supposition. For making some further divisions within the 
category of personal supposition predicates are aided by the use of 
terms like “‘some’’, “‘all’”’, and “every’’. The use of such quantifiers 
shows the extent of the subject’s reference by indicating the sort of 
deductive descent to singular statements that the proposition allows. 
Even within the category of personal supposition, however, Ferrer 
assigns to predicates alone a decisive role in making an important for- 
mal distinction. This has to do with problems that might now be handled 
by a theory of syntactic types. Ferrer distinguishes between the use of 
a general term with distributive supposition and its use with collective 
supposition. Some of his examples of the latter are, “All the apostles 
are twelve” and “‘All the precepts of the Decalogue are ten’’. He wishes, 
of course, to prohibit inferences from these to such propositions as 
“St. Peter is twelve’ and ‘‘The first commandment is ten’. It is not 
possible, he maintains, to make a valid propositional descent from such 
propositions to propositions taking the supposita of their subjects as 


14 Ferrer’s distinctions seem to combine the traditions from both William 
of Shyreswood and Peter of Spain. On these traditions see William Kneale 
and Martha Kneale, The Development of Logic (Oxford, 1962), pp. 253 ff. 

1® The use of a subject term with natural supposition (e. g., “rose” in 
“A rose is odoriferous’’) does not commit one to asserting the present exi- 
stence of things to which the subject applies. Cf. the accounts of this matter 
in Kneale and Kneale, pp. 264 ff. and Thomas, pp. 93 f. 
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subjects. What indicates that the subject is to be taken with collective 
supposition, that it is of a syntactical type that will not allow the 
prohibited inferences, is the predicate term. Numerical predicates like 
“...is twelve” apply only to collectives. Other predicates may not 
apply to collectives at all, and when a particular subject term, e. g., 
“apostles”, may be used either as a collective or not, its use on a given 
occasion will be indicated and governed by the predicate that is applied 
to it. For example, contrast ‘“‘The apostles are twelve” with “‘The apostles 
run”; ““...run” is applied to general terms used distributively, and 
“...are twelve” is applied to general terms used collectively. 

If predicates, then, are syncategorematic expressions, and if they 
are used to make formal distinctions even within the category of personal 
supposition, whose operations are normally governed by the use of 
quantifiers; what has happened to the logical difference between predi- 
cates and quantifying expressions, which were clearly distinguished as 
syncategoremata by Ferrer’s contemporaries? Vincent, not surprisingly, 
tends to blur this distinction. Therefore, although in an example like 
“Every man runs’ he would be likely to call “...runs’” and not the 
whole context “Every ... runs” the predicate in the strict sense of the 
word, he has amazingly little to say about the quantifying expressions 
themselves. This is especially striking in comparison with his contem- 
porary logicians who not infrequently devoted long chapters in their 
logical treatises to them. In fact, even in his primary discussion of 
personal supposition, where one might most expect a detailed study 
of the quantifiers, Ferrer does not single them out for special attention. 
Rather, he reiterates in a variety of ways his contention that subject 
has the sort of suppositio that it has respectu predicati, with reference 
to its predicate. All of this means that Vincent thought that the really 
fundamental division in propositions like ‘‘Every man runs”’ is between 
the subject “man” and the whole predicational context “Every ... 
runs’. Only the subject is purely categorematic and can refer to con- 
crete objects; the rest of the sentence cannot be thus used to refer and 
makes a complete utterance only when its “gap” is filled in with an 
expression that can have supposztio. 

So far it has been suggested that Ferrer assigns to predicates roles 
that involve them in making formal distinctions—type distinctions, 
distinctions between the use and mention of terms, and distinctions 
between kinds of suppositio. But what is meant by calling these “formal 
distinctions” ? Whatever St. Vincent might have understood by “‘formal’’ 
it is clear that these distinctions constitute the bases for a number of 
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rules of inference. An example would be the one cited that prohibits 
inferences from a proposition with a collective subject to one of its 
singulars, from ‘‘C is F’’, where ‘‘C’”’ is a general term that can be used 
as a collective and “‘... is F’”’ is a predicate applying only to collectives, 
to ‘‘c, is F’, where “‘c,’’ is an individual instantiation of ‘‘C’’. One ought, 
however, to resist temptations to insist that Ferrer understood by 
“formal” something like “‘syntactical’” in the modern sense. For one 
thing, as many modern scholars have pointed out, medieval supposition 
theory had to do with a curious (to modern logicians) blend of syntactic 
and semantic problems, and one looks in vain for any precise distinction 
between syntactical and semantical questions in these logicians. One 
primary reason for this is easy to find. The syntax/semantics distinction 
is, of course, a result of modern logistic method, which is quite foreign 
to the procedure of medieval logicians. They produced lists of rules of 
inference and not an axiomatic system in the modern sense. Further- 
more, the very doctrine under consideration in this essay provides an 
argument against viewing these distinctions as purely syntactical. 
These distinctions are based upon the predicate term, viewed not as a 
written shape, but as a term functioning with a meaning which it 
contributes to the structure of what Ferrer would call the intellectus 
or sense of the proposition.1® The late medieval logicians did, however, 
have a clear notion of a formal logic in the sense that they regarded 
formal logic as a theory of the functioning of syncategorematic ex- 
pressions in propositions. The form of a proposition is indicated by the 
syncategoremata of the proposition, and rules of inference are stated 
on the basis of this form. 


It is in this sense exactly that predicates perform essentially formal 
tasks for Ferrer. They really function as syncategoremata. Indeed, the 
meaning of the term syncategoremata suggests that a syncategorematic 
term makes a significant utterance when joined with another, cate- 
gorematic, term; and this, as we have seen, is precisely the way in which 
Vincent views predicates. They make a complete utterance only when 
combined with a categorematic term functioning as a subject. One 
might say in a more modern idiom that predicates are operators that 
form propositions out of names and relate what the name is used to 
denote to some state of affairs. Not all predicates can be applied to all 
names. Indeed, we have seen that some predicates have their range of 
application limited to general terms used as collectives; some predicates 


1° He also uses the term sensum with this meaning. E. g., see p. 25. 
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apply only to words used as names for themselves; some apply to terms 
that stand for mental entities, things with esse intentionale ; some apply 
to terms standing for concrete individual things. And because different 
predicates thus have different ranges of applicability, they are able to 
determine the sorts of suppositio possessed by their subjects. Applied 
to subjects falling within their appropriate range, predicates connect 
or associate what their subjects are used to stand for with some truth 
about the world. In the proposition formed by the predicate the subject 
exercises its property of suppositio in accordance with veram predicati 
inherenciam ad subjectum, as Vincent expresses it (p. 13). 

I have stressed the futility of attempting to apply a distinction like 
that between syntax and semantics drawn from modern logistic method 
to medieval logic. I certainly should not want to belie all this by claim- 
ing that Ferrer treats predicates as functions. He, of course, was no 
more likely to have such a notion than Aquinas was, and it would be 
absurd to talk as though he did. Nevertheless, having been forewarned 
not to look for the modern doctrine clearly and coherently expressed 
in Ferrer’s logic, one cannot help but feel that there are some similarities 
between elements of Vincent’s doctrine of predication and some of the 
things modern logicians have said about functions. Functional signs, 
like Ferrer’s predicates, are incomplete and do not signify anything 
until completed with signs for arguments. And the sort of operation 
of Ferrer’s predicates whereby they connect some supposita of the 
subject with a true inherence in the world looks a little like the modern 
logician’s idea of mapping. 

I have already indicated that Vincent’s doctrine reflects the anti- 
Platonism of his master, Aquinas. I wish in conclusion to elaborate a 
bit upon the suggestion that this doctrine of predication is closely 
related to Vincent’s explicit position on the question of the ontological 
status of universals. Suppose one asked how we could tell from Ferrer’s 
doctrine of predication what sorts of basic entities he thought there 
are in the world. Take any propositions, for example, “‘Jones sings” 
and “Roses are red’’; we know from his doctrine that only the subjects 
of these propositions, ‘“‘Jones’” and “‘Roses’’, can possibly be used to 
refer to any supposita. Therefore, although the use of these propositions 
might suggest that there are individual human beings and individual 
roses in the world, there cannot in the same sense be any things referred 
to by part or all of the predicate expressions. As we have seen, predicate 
expressions are incomplete; they cannot stand alone and refer to any- 
thing. The forms that they signify must then have a very different 
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ontological status from the supposita of subjects and must also reflect 
the essentially incomplete nature of predicate expressions. 

In the opening paragraphs of De Supposicionibus where he summarizes 
the position he regards as true, which he states as a commentary upon 
Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics 100a 7, Ferrer expresses quite clearly 
how he intends to treat the ontological status of universals. He writes 
that so far as the universal is regarded as one thing in the many it is 
truly a real thing (vera res et realis). In some sense universals are existing 
things; there is no doubt about that. But now for the qualification, 
in this sense the “universal” is not actually either one or universal; it 
can be called these things only im potentia. Something is, on the other 
hand, actually both one and universal only as it exists as a concept. 
Indeed, Ferrer maintains, “...if one sets aside all activity of the 
intellect, there is no actual unity but the unity of an individual’’. Nor 
could there be anything 7 actu that could be called a universal. So 
apart from concepts (and we need not worry at this point about their 
nature) there is no single entity that could be called a universal. Uni- 
versals are not single entities. Philosophers who think there are uni- 
versals that are in some sense single entities think they can name them 
by purely categorematic, referring expressions. This is, of course, 
precisely what Ferrer thinks cannot be done, hence the incomplete, 
“unsaturated” nature of his predicates. In “x is red’’ there is nothing 
that can be taken as a name for an actual, single entity red. There are 
no such entities. One might say that red exists, but it exists extra animam 
only as the individual forms of some individual objects. This is shown 
by the fact that “...is red’’ must be viewed as the linguistic form of 
some linguistic matter, some possible subject term. It is not a complete 
expression, let alone a name, by itself.17 

This view is also central to Ferrer’s treatise De unitate universalis. 
He states his conclusion to this treatise in the following way, ‘‘For we 
concede that the universal nature is real, but we do not say that it has 
a real unity...”. (P. 12, Fages’ edition). He explains what he means 
by this conclusion in the following two propositions.(1) “‘The unity of a 
universal nature is not real, nor is there any real unity besides numerical 


7 In the light of this discussion I think it should be apparent that Tho- 
mas’ suggestion that ‘All (some) a’s have the property b with quantified 
‘b’”’ may perhaps express St Vincent’s intended analysis of general pro- 
positions will not do. Thomas proposes this interpretation on the grounds 
that itis a distinctively realist explication, but that is, of course, the trouble 
with it. It is too much the analysis of a distinct realist and does not bring 
out the essential incomplete nature of predicates and what they signify. 
Cf. Thomas, op. cit., pp. 89—90. 
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unity, nor are two individuals really a single thing in virtue of some one 
real thing, which is the same dictum in different words.” (2) ‘The unity 
of the universal itself is one in thought.” (P. 9.) The only real unity in 
the world in the sense of a unity that is independent of the productions 
of acts of mind is numerical unity. Every individual is numerically 
distinct from every other individual. Furthermore, there is no uni- 
versality in the world that is independent of the operations of minds. 
Universality exists in virtue of the activity of minds in predicating 
something of individuals. As we have seen, this activity is exhibited in 
the use of terms that are essentially syncategorematic in nature. It is 
an activity of connecting individuals, which are the supposita of subject 
terms, with the true state of affairs in the world. The unity of the uni- 
versal is, as Vincent puts it, a unity of thought or reason (unitas racionis). 
When he writes that the universal is one secundum racionem, he means 
it is one by virtue of the one act of mind (or capacity for performing 
the act) by which the universal term is used to perform its syncate- 
gorematic functions. 

The upshot of this is that Ferrer thinks two fundamentally different 
kinds of things can be distinguished. There are single, independent 
individuals, which can exist 1m actu. There are also universals, but to 
the extent that they are universals they can exist only in potentia. It 
is very important, however, to understand the use he makes of this 
distinction. He does not think the universal can exist im potentia in 
the sense that it might, as universal, become an actual, single entity. 
This would make no sense to him. It can be said to be 7m potentia in the 
sense that it is to be regarded always as the form of some matter or 
other. As it is completed by some particular matter one has a resulting 
single individual 7m actu. But the resulting real individual is not the 
universal; it is the whole thing, the individual with such and such a 
form. ‘“‘One single universal’’ makes sense for Ferrer only with reference 
to the act of mind by which the universal term is predicated of indivi- 
duals. Therefore, according to Ferrer’s view of the matter, the onto- 
logical status of universals does differ fundamentally from that of 
individuals. 

One of Frege’s modern critics has charged that Frege’s doctrine of 
predicates as functions ‘‘depresses”’ the status of universals and indicates 
a pronounced nominalistic tendency in his thought. It does this because 
universals appear in his system as functions, and functions are “‘syncat- 
egorematic entities”. As such entities they must have a fundamentally 
different ontological status from that of objects; whereas objects exist, 
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Fregean universals “‘merely subsist”’.1® In this essay I have tried to 
illustrate the ways in which the Fregean characteristics Geach notes 
in Aquinas’ doctrine of predication are present in Vincent’s theory. 
In so doing, I have tried to explicate Ferrer’s doctrine, so far as possible, 
in its own terms, without making any claims about the extent to which 
this may or may not be Aquinas’ or Frege’s doctrine as well. Nor is it 
proper to abandon Ferrer at this stage to appraise this criticism of Frege. 
Nevertheless, whether it is correct about Frege or not, it should now 
be apparent that one could say these things about Vincent’s ontology 
as it is reflected in his doctrine of predication. He quite explicitly holds 
that universals have a different ontological status from individuals, 
and if I am right in maintaining that his predicates are essentially 
syncategorematic expressions, it would not be too far-fetched to call 
the forms that are signified by them “‘syncategorematic entities’. As 
for this doctrine’s involving a depression of the status of universals or 
a tendency towards nominalism, Vincent Ferrer insists at the beginning 
of his treatise that his position is the mean between two extremes, but, 
good Aristotelian that he was, he knew that the mean is often closer 
to one extreme than to the other. 
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18 Gustav Bergmann, Logic and Reality (Madison, 1964), pp. 132—140. 


THE VOLUNTARISM OF DUNS SCOTUS, 
AS SEEN IN HIS COMPARISON 
OF THE INTELLECT AND THE WILL 


Scotus’ voluntarism, appropriately, is a many-splendoured thing; 
the light from its varying facets radiates on diverse planes in divine and 
created spheres. Basically its core lies in the divine freedom itself. The 
light radiating from this absolute liberty touches all other facets of 
Scotistic voluntarism. 


And there are many facets indeed in this voluntarism: God’s action 
in regard to all things other than Himself, His creations, actual and 
possible, His regulation of causality, His determinations of morality; 
and on the created level, liberty itself, the primacy of love, the primacy 
of liberty, the possession, excellence and liberty of beatitude, the su- 
periority of the will over the intellect — besides all those things that 
are uniquely theological, such as the primacy of Christ, the Immaculate 
Conception, grace and charity, etc. 


In these days this voluntarism of Scotus in the created sphere has 
its own pertinence in a world whose culture is turning more and more 
to the humanist creation of values, to the assertion of the primacy of 
liberty and to the dignity of the human person. No doubt, Scotus has 
something to say on all these questions which an existentialist philosophy 
has beaten to the surface of human consciousness. 


Of course, one must not exaggerate this pertinence; for on many and 
fundamental scores Scotus’ philosophy is the very antithesis of exist- 
entialism. For example, it could be said that his essentialist metaphysics 
of being would constitute a classical example of the sort of metaphysics 
that most existentialists greatly decry. It could even be rightly said 
that his metaphysics is farther removed from modern existentialist 
metaphysics than that of St. Thomas himself.1 Medieval scholasticism 


1 This can be seen from the fact that his metaphysics is quidditative, 
whereas St. Thomas’ is more existentially slanted; this is particularly true 
with regard to his proof for the existence of God, where Scotus is at pains 
to insist that he is not basing the beginning of his proof merely on the con- 
tingent fact of some existing effect, but rather on the very nature of being 
an effect. Cf. Ord. I, d.2, p.1, q. I1—2; Ed. Vat. II, p. 151, n. 43, and 
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and modern phenomenological existentialism are quite different menta- 
lities.? 

But granted these reservations which his metaphysics obliges us to 
make, we can still admit that there are certain facets of a voluntarism 
implanted in such a metaphysics that have a modern pertinence. His 
affirmation of the primacy of the will over the intellect is one of them. 
Not that we should say that such a facultative division of the human 
spirit is terribly modern; but in so far as the assertion of the primacy of 
the will is an affirmation of the primacy of liberty in the human person, 
we can say that we have here a certain anticipation of the modern 
humanist and existential preoccupation with the exercise of liberty. 


However, this is relating Scotus to the things that are ahead of him. 
To understand his own position, it is more important to relate him to 
those that were behind him. For, as is well-known, Scotus, in discussing 
the relations of the intellect and the will, is not doing anything new. 
That discussion had been standard issue in the schools for half a cen- 
tury; almost all of the great lights of scholasticism treated it one way 
or another — usually in relation to prayer or to beatitude or in some 
psychological context. When they related it to prayer they commonly 
asked some sort of question like this: ““Whether the intellect or the 
will can go higher, when the soul ascends to God in prayer?” This is 
the sort of question, for example, that Alexander of Hales, Matthew 
of Aquasparta and Roger Marston all asked. It is interesting to note 
that all three are Franciscan, and in the Augustinian tradition. It is 


pp. 161—2, n. 56. Professor Gilson has often called attention to this charac- 
teristic of Scotistic metaphysics; cf. Gilson, Jean Duns Scot, Paris, Librairie 
Philosophique J. Vrin, 1952, pp. 181—182, 185—-186, 199—200. 

* Though it is interesting to observe that Professor Hoeres sees some 
anticipation of the Husserlian phenomenology in Scotus’ intuitive think- 
ing-method leading to a noetic-noematic parallelism. Cf. HOERES, Walter, 
Der Wille als veine Vollkommenheit nach Duns Scotus, Minchen, Anton 
Pustet, 1962, pp. 18—19. 

3 See ALEXANDER OF HALES, Tractatus de oratione, as found in 
the Summa, P. IV, q. 26, m. 3, a. 5, 2, quaest. incid. (Ed. Venetiis, apud 
Franciscum Franciscium, 1575, ff. 388vb—389vb). DOUCET found this 
same question, almost ad litteram, attributed to St. Bonaventure in Cod. 
Vat. Palatino lat. 612. He does not, however, determine the authorship 
Cf. Prologomena in Partem III, Summae, Tome IV, p. clxxvi; cf. also his 
article in Aych. Franc. Histor. XXVI, 1933, p. 490 ss. Part IV of the Summa 
has also a passing treatment, of no great consequence in De sacramento 
baptismi, in the same edition, P. IV, q. 8, m. 5, a. 2, ad arg. penult. f. 8rr, 
See MATTHEW OF AQUASPARTA, Quaest. disp., p.9, in Quaest. disp. 
selectae, Bibliotheca franciscana scholastica medii aevi, Ad Claras Aquas, 
1903, tome I, pp. 393—410. See MARSTON, De anima, q. VI, in Quaest. 
disp., Bibliotheca franciscana scholastica medii aevi, Ad Claras Aquas, 
1932, tome VII, pp. 327—351. 
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also, therefore, not surprising that they all affirmed the superiority of 
the will. In turn, Richard of Mediavilla, Giles of Rome and Scotus 
himself all treated the question in relation to beatitude, where the 
question arose because of the participation of both the intellect and 
the will in beatitude. All three likewise favour the superiority of the 
will.4 Finally others, like St. Bonaventure, St. Thomas, Godfrey of 
Fontaine and Henry of Ghent considered the question in a psychological 
context, one way or another; thus St. Bonaventure considered it when 
treating of the zmago,® St. Thomas when discussing the nature of the 
will,* Godfrey, in a quodlibetal question devoted primarily to questions 
of the intellect and of the will,?7 and Henry likewise in a quodlibetal 
question containing a long section dealing with similar subjects.§ Of 
these four, Godfrey is a strong intellectualist, St. Thomas is also an 
intellectualist, but with certain reservations, Henry is a voluntarist, 
but likewise with reservations, while St. Bonaventure inclines to the su- 
periority of the will, though he has little enough to say on the whole 
question. 


All of these authors had pretty much the same material to work onl 
provided for them by Aristotle, St. Augustine, Dionysius, St. Anselm, 
Hugh of St. Victor, St. Bernard and the common basic christian truths, 
as well as their own experience. In one way or another the raw materia, 
of the discussions turns round such objects as being and its relation 
to truth and goodness, falsity and evil, or the concrete, material and 
composite and the abstract, immaterial and simple, or the relation of 
intellect and will as regards ends and commands, or the relations bet- 


4 See RICHARD OF MEDIAVILLA, Sent. 1V, d.4o, a.1, q.7 (Ed. 
Venetiis, 1509, ff. 219gvb—22orb). See GILES OF ROME, Quod. III, q. 19. 
See SCOTUS, Oxon. IV, d. 49, quaestio ex latere (post. q. 4); Ed. Vivés, 
21, pp. 123—164, nn. 10o—21. We use the title “Ovxoniense’”’ only to show 
that this is a section of the Ovdinatio which has not yet been critically edited. 

5 BONAVENTURE, Sent. II, d. 25, P. I, a. un, q. 6; Opera Omnia, T. I, 
pp. 605—606. St. Bonaventure has, in fact, little to contribute to the de- 
bate. He would seem to be a voluntarist. Cf. also, Ibid. 16, a. 2. q. 3; Omnia 
Opera, T. II, p. 405a. ALBERTUS MAGNUS favours the will, as he briefly 
affirms in Sent I, d.I, B, a.12; Opera Omnia, Parisiis, 1893, vol. XXV, 
p. 29a solutio ad primum, where he is speaking of fruition. 

6 THOMAS AQUINAS, Sum. theol., I, q. 82, a.3 and a. 4. This is the 
most important place where St. Thomas discusses these matters, and here 
it has a psychological context. However, St. Thomas discusses the same 
sort of question in many places. Among these others, the most important 
are: De Veritate, q. 22, a. 11; Sum. contra gent. III, c. 26; Sent. III, d. 27, 

Spliagalcn4i 
nak GODFREY OF FONTAINES, Quodl. VI, gq. 10, Ed. De Wulf-Hoff- 
mans, Les Philosophes Belges, Tome III, pp. 182—218. 

8 HENRICUS GANDAVENSIS, Quodi. I, q. 14, Tome I, ff. tov I—11r L 

(Ed. Parisiis 1518/Cop. anast., Louvain, Bibliothéque S.J., 1961). 
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ween charity and wisdom and vision: in other words, particularized 
aspects of the old Platonic-Aristotelian Weltanschauung. It was under 
the stimulus of these two co-existent traditions that the whole question 
of the superiority of one particular faculty over the other rose so pro- 
minently into medieval consciousness. 

It is interesting to observe that, even though all had the same material 
to work with, they organized and interpreted it in so many different 
ways. Among the earlier authors, there is a tendency to propound all 
the known “‘pro” and “‘contra’”’ handed down from the various traditions 
and then organize their own answer to the question in such a manner 
that it occupies little more space than the multitudinous “pro” and 
“contra’’. Classical among them is Roger Marston who stretched his 
list of “pro” to twenty four, when treating of the question of the domi- 
nance of the will in the soul’s ascent to God through prayer. The more 
mature scholastics were concerned rather to synthesize the material, 
organizing it under certain limited points of view. Outstanding among 
such synthesists were St. Thomas and Henry of Ghent. And that brings 
us now to the proximate historical setting of Scotus’ own synthesis. 


I. HENRY OF GHENT AND ST. THOMAS: 
SCOTUS” PRIMARY PREDEGESSORS 


Henry of Ghent and St. Thomas are those who have most influenced 
Scotus’ formulation of his own synthesis. 

To Henry, first of all, he owes the framework on which his exposition 
rests. Henry had already grouped his ideas on the primacy of the will 
under the three headings of habit, act and object. Now Scotus retains 
this same framework, though he changes the order of exposition, treating 
first the object of the two faculties, then their most perfect habit, and 
finally considering their respective acts. But, doctrinally his relation 
is a little complex. He does not accept Henry’s argument for the primacy 
of the will from its object, since, he says, the object of the faculties can 
prove nothing one way or the other. He has generally the same argument 
as Henry from the habit of the will. And as regards the acts of the 
faculties, he agrees in part with Henry, but he does not follow Henry’s 
organization of the material. 


® Of course comparisons based on habits, acts and objects had been used 
beforehand in the tradition; for example, Matthew of Aquasparta speaks 
specifically of habit and object and, in fact, if not in word, also makes a 
comparison likewise of acts; cf. Qq. disp. De cognitione q. IX, (ed. Ad Claras 
Aquas, pp. 402—403). But here, with Henry and Scotus, the whole matter 
is more highly developed and synthesized. 
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St. Thomas enters the scene as the principal adversary. Many of the 
arguments advanced in favour of the intellect are found in his works, 
particularly the Summa, though not in a literal form. Now Scotus 
rejects every argument of St. Thomas. Moreover, he quite often turns 
St. Thomas’ arguments against him, saying that, if anything, they 
show the primacy, not of the intellect, but of the will. 

Henry is a positive voluntarist. St. Thomas is a strong intellectualist, 
but he acknowledges that under certain aspects the will is superior to 
the intellect. Now Scotus’ position is something again. First of all, he 
is not an intellectualist; in no one instance does he admit that the 
intellect is superior to the will. But secondly, he is not such a positive 
voluntarist as Henry is. For he refuses certain of Henry’s arguments 
in favour of the will, and, moreover, he is not dogmatic or really positive 
on the strength of the arguments which he does accept in favour of the 
will. We shall now examine his position in detail. 

He considers the question specially and at length in a quaestio ex 
latere appended to question 4 of the 4gth distinction of the 4th book 
of the Oxoniense.° As has already been indicated, Scotus follows the 
basic organization provided by Henry of Ghent, considering the rela- 
tionship between the intellect and the will through their objects, habits 
and acts. We shall follow him in order in these three divisions. There 
is a parallel section in Scotus’ Reportatio paristensis; it is sometimes 
more detailed than the Oxomense, but it is not so neatly organized in its 
exposition, and on a few occasions it is less mature than the Oxoniense. 

It is helpful to have a general summary of his position, before entering 
into detail. The first comparison of the faculties, made through their 
objects, is shown to be inconclusive: from it one cannot conclude to the 
superiority of either faculty. The second, through habits, provides a 
probable conclusion in favour of the superiority of the will: charity, 
which is of the will, is shown to be superior to both wisdom and the 
light of glory. Here, in part the premises of the comparison lie within 
the realm of revelation. The third comparison, through the acts of the 
two faculties, is by far the most fruitful field and yields multiple argu- 
ments which are based almost entirely on reason alone, and which 
conclude to a probable superiority of the will. 


10 See Oxon. IV, d. 49, quaestio ex lateve; Ed. Vivés, t. 21, pp. 1238s. 
This is not a quaestio ex latere inserted by another, but goes back to Scotus 
himself. As it stands in the Assisi Ms., it is incorporated into question 4, 
at the end, without any proper “quod non’’ and “‘contra’’ of its own. For 
the parallel section in the Reportatio parisiensis, see IV, d. 49, q. 2; Vives, 
t. 24, pp. 6238s, nn. 7ss. 
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II. ARGUMENTS FROM THE OBJECTS OF THE INTELLECT 
AND THE WILL ARE INCONCLUSIVE 


Scotus gives arguments in favour of both sides of the question, and 
then, upon analysing them, shows that both types of argument are 
invalid; accordingly, he concludes that it is impossible to determine 
which of the two faculties is more noble, when one considers only the 
objects assigned to the faculties. 


The arguments in favour of the will are taken from Henry. It seems 
that Scotus’ source for the argument in favour of the intellect is found 
in St. Thomas Summa theologiae, though, as was said above, Scotus 
does not give St. Thomas’ argument literally. 


In expounding the question, he first gives the arguments in favour 
of each faculty; then he shows that both types of argument are invalid, 
since they are based on a false major and a dubious minor; then, finally 
he questions the very principles on which the arguments are based. 
Naturally, he concludes that the objects of the faculties can tell us 
nothing about the hierarchy of the faculties. 


1. The Argument in Favour of the Intellect 


As it stands in Scotus’ words, the argument is very brief indeed. It 
is this: The true is nearer to being than the good; therefore it is more 
perfect. One is therefore led to conclude that the intellect is more 
perfect than the will. 


tT OxOn UNViud. AO, Ga exlaceres Vives, t. 20 wp ies Ora elOrmas Om Une e = 
dium est ex obiecto. Pro intellectu sic: Verum est propinquius enti quam 
bonum, ergo est perfectius.”’ Father Bonansea, through an oversight, reads 
this as: the true is closer to the intellect than the good is to the will; cf. 
John Duns Scotus, 1265—1965, (Ed. Ryan and Bonansea) Catholic Uni- 
versity Press, Washington, D. C., 1965, p. 144. 

The Reportatio explicitates this argument a little more, saying: ‘Sed 
verum, quod est obiectum intellectus, est nobilius quam bonum, quod est 
obiectum voluntatis, et per consequens actus nobilior. Probatio minoris, 
scilicet, quod verum sit nobilius, quia illud quod est propinquius perfectis- 
simo, est nobilius; sed verum est huiusmodi, quia est propinquius nobilis- 
simo et perfectissimo, scilicet enti, nam ens, ut ens, est simpliciter per- 
fectissimum, quod continet virtualiter in se omnem specialem rationem 
cuiuscumque entitatis, et huic immediate annectitur ratio veri sive verum ut 
Venu; igitur etc.” (Rep, par. LV, id. 40, q.2; Vives, t.24, p.x623b, n- 7.) 
This text from the Reportatio makes it a little clearer that the source for 
this intellectualist argument is St. Thomas Summa theol. I, q. 82, a. 3 and 
a. 4; Cf. e.g. a. 4, ad primum: “. . . sub ratione entis et veri, quam apprehen- 
dit intellectus, continetur voluntas ipsa, et actus eius et obiectum ipsius. 
Unde intellectus intelligit voluntatem et actum eius, et obiectum ipsius, 
sicut et alia specialia intellecta, ut lapidem aut lignum, quae continentur 
sub communi ratione entis et veri.”’ 
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However, in analysing the argument Scotus speaks of its major and 
its minor; hence it is useful to have the argument in syllogistic form. 
And in that syllogism he finds that the major is false and the minor 
is dubious, as we said above. After the discussion of the major and 
minor, he turns to the above principle, namely, “the true is nearer to 
being than the good is” and shows that, to say the least, it is an ambi- 
guous principle, susceptible of diverse meanings, and that, in fact, it 
can be made to conclude to the superiority of the will rather than that 
of the intellect. 


Put in a conditional syllogistic form, the above argument would run 
as follows: 


If the true is nearer to being than the good is, then it is more perfect. 
But the true, which is the object of the intellect, is nearer to being than 
the good, which is the object of the will. Therefore, the true is more 
perfect, and, therefore, also, the intellect is more perfect than the will. 


The major and minor are now shown to be faulty, so that the argument 
must be considered inconclusive. 


(1) The Major is False. The major is false because it is based upon 
the false assumption that the true and the good are really distinct. But, 
in fact, they are not really distinct. Hence there is no way of determining 
which is nearer to being, since that is then a senseless problem. Conse- 
quently there is no way on this basis of assigning a greater perfection 
to either of the faculties.” 


Let us admit that there is no veal distinction between the true and 
the good. But would not a virtual or a formal distinction be sufficient 
to set up a hierarchy in perfection ? Scotus answers that neither distinc- 
tion is applicable. 

(a) A Virtual Distinction is not Applicable. When, in the text, Scotus 
speaks of a “rational” distinction, he must mean a virtual distinction, 
which is a rational distinction with a foundation in reality. For it would 
be useless to propose a purely rational distinction, since, then, by very 
definition, there is no reason in reality for positing a distinction, but 
the distinction is purely the work of the intellect. In this case there 
would be no basis for grading truth and goodness in their relation to 
being. 


12 Oxon., loc. cit.: ““Hoc medium pro neutra opinione videtur esse efficax, 
quia major utrobique videtur falsa, quia ista non sunt realiter distincta, 
verum et bonum, et per consequens neque unum realiter nobilius altero.”’ 
Cf. HENRY OF GHENT, Quodl. X, p. 15 ff., 436—437r (Parisiis 1518). 
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Now, not even a virtual distinction can be applied to the true and 
the good in an attempt to locate truth nearer to being. 


In making such a distinction, the intellect makes, in fact, a comparison 
between the two distinguenda and one is conceived as closer to some- 
thing real than the other: and this is its foundation in reality. 


Scotus says that there are two defects in this proposal. 


The first is basic, namely, that such a relation is not that which 
constitutes the formal notion of the intellect or of the will.% 


The second is that it is impossible to find a real term of comparison 
for the distinguenda which will provide a basis in reality for the gradation 
of perfection or nobility — and that, neither in the divine nor in the 
created realm. 


It is of no avail to seek the basis of the comparison in the Persons 
of the Trinity, for example, by saying that the true, which is appro- 
priated to the Word, is nearer to the being of the Father than the good, 
which is appropriated to the Holy Spirit. For all the Persons in the 
Holy Trinity are equal in nobility and perfection. 


If, then, one seeks it in the created realm, this will be through a com- 
parison of the diversity of the effects produced by the faculties, namely, 
by their acts; for that is how a virtual distinction is established, namely, 
by placing a distinction in the distinguenda, not because the distin- 
guenda are really distinct, but because the one thing produces effects 
which are themselves distinct. In this case, that which the faculties and 
the objects, so to speak, produce is acts. But if we use the acts as the 
standard of the comparison of the nobility of the objects, then we are 
involved in a circle in argumentation, since the perfection of the act is 
proved by the perfection of the object, and now it is proposed that the 
perfection of the object, in turn, is proved by the perfection of the 
acts;** 


¥ Oxon., loc. cit.: “Si autem dicatur unum nobilius altero secundum 
rationem, intelligendo rationem pro causato ab intellectu (haec est relatio 
rationis per intellectum comparantem ista ad alia), haec nobilitas non facit 
ad propositum, quia relatio rationis non est formalis ratio primi obiecti 
intellectus vel voluntatis.”’ 

4 Ibid. : “‘Similiter ad quae fiet ista comparatio? Si ad personas divinas, 
Filium scilicet cui correspondet verum in ente, et Spiritum Sanctum, cui 
correspondet bonum, personae (p. 124a) divinae non habent differentiam 
nobilitatis. Si autem comparantur ad posteriora, puta ad actus, quorum 
sunt obiecta, iam est circulus in arguendo.” See commentary of Hickey 
on this section, Vivés, t. 21, p. 126. Cf. Rep. par., loc. cit., t. 24, p. 624, n. 8. 
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In neither sphere, therefore, is it possible to find a basis for introducing 
a virtual distinction between truth and goodness. Hence one cannot use 
such a distinction for the gradation of the perfection of truth and goodness. 

(b) A Formal Distinction is likewise not Applicable. But the formal 
distinction, as it is found in Scotus’ system, likewise cannot be applied 
in order to establish a basis in reality for the gradation of the objects of 
truth and goodness in their relation to being. 

A formal distinction is a distinction which is midway between a 
simply real distinction and a rational distinction; it is a distinction 
which is secundum quid real. It is real in so far as the distinction does 
not depend on the operation of the intellect, but it is only secundum 
quid real since the two distinguenda are not res but formalities which 
are distinctly and exclusively conceivable but inseparable within the 
one res.15 

However, here Scotus is not at all as positive with regard to his 
opinion as he was with regard to the virtual distinction. Eventually, 
he comes to the conclusion that it does not seem that we can use the 
formal distinction for our purposes. 

Let us say, he argues, that we posit that sort of real distinction 
between the true and the good which we posited as regards the attributes 
of being.1® There a formal distinction prevails. In that case, if the forma- 
lity of the true is different from the formality of the good, so that 
independently of the work of the intellect they are distinct, then it is 
possible to grant that there may be some basis for the gradation for 
the true and the good in regard to their respective proximity to being. 
If they are different formalities, then they must be distinct also in the 
grade of nobility, since different formalities cannot stand on the same 
level. He says that if the formalities or the vationes are distinct, quiddi- 
tative, non-hypostatic and absolute then they cannot be on the same 
level of perfection. By this he means that if the ratio is distinct and 
concerns not merely a diversity of suppositum or person but a difference 
in nature, and if it is also absolute and not merely relative, then one 
vatio will have to stand on a more perfect level than the other, since the 


15 For an explanation of the formal distinction see GRAJEWSKI, M. J., 
The Formal Distinction of Duns Scotus, Catholic University of America 
Press, Washington, D. C., 1944, pp. 7I—97; cf. more recently, WOLTER, A. 
in John Duns Scotus, 1265—1965 (Ed. Ryan and Bonansea) etc. pp. 45—60. 

16 Scotus here refers to the first book of the Ovdinatio, where he probably 
means, d. 8, p. 1, q. 3; vol. IV, pp. 206—207, n. 115 (Ed. Vat.). A better 
reference would be Oxon. II, d. 16, q. un.; Vivés, t. 13, p. 43a, n. 17: “Ens 
continet multas passiones quae non sunt res aliae ab ipso ente ... distin- 
guuntur tamen ab invicem formaliter et quidditative, et etiam ab ente.”’ 
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difference of ratio is due to diversity of perfection. In such a case, then, 
there would be between them a grade of different perfection. 

But the difficulty with this position is this: Even granting that the 
rationes of the true and the good be distinct, non-hypostatic and quiddi- 
tative, we can still doubt whether they bespeak something absolute, 
since truth and goodness always imply a relativity, a relativity, re- 
spectively, to the intellect and the will. 

Hence Scotus is not inclined, after all, to admit even the formal distinc- 
tion as sufficient for or applicable to the solution of the question of which 
would be nearer to being and so more perfect. For, in spite of the fact 
that perhaps a formal distinction may be placed between them, one can- 
not grade them in perfection since neither bespeaks an absolute guid.1? 

As one can see, this position is much more weakly held than that 
wherein he rejected the virtual distinction; but still it is a position 
which eventually ends up in a rejection likewise of the formal distinction 
as a basis for the comparison of the perfection of truth and goodness. 

By way of synopsis, therefore, it could be said that the difficulties 
with the major come down to these: Not only is there no way of proving 
that truth stands nearer to being than goodness does, but they cannot 
be shown to be really distinct. Moreover, they are not only not really 
distinct, but they do not even show that grade of real distinction which 
is founded on a virtual distinction or on a formal distinction between 
absolutes. The virtual distinction is not applicable, since there is no 
basis in reality to which they could be compared so as to set up their 
distinction and gradation. Nor is the formal distinction applicable, 
since in a formal distinction one requires certain distinct formalities 
which are themselves absolute vationes and it is this which is lacking 
with regard to truth and goodness which are rationes merely relative 
either to the intellect or the will. 

(2) The Minor is Dubious. The minor in question is this: But the true, 
which is the object of the intellect, is nearer to being than the good, 
which is the object of the will. Now this minor is of no use, Scotus says, 
since it involves a dubious opinion about the objects of the intellect 
and of the will. 


17 Oxon. IV, d. 49, q. ex lat.; Vives, t. 21, p. 1248, Ny 1Ose ol autem, 
ponantur differre ratione reali, sicut dictum est de attributis in primo libro, 
tunc bene potest salvari aliqua nobilitas in uno secundum propriam rationem 
elus respectu alterius, et hoc ante actum intellectus, quia sicut est distinctio 
inter aliqua alterius rationis, sic est etiam inaequalitas, maxime si sit di- 
stinctio quidditativa, non-hypostatica, et inter absoluta; sed forte, nec 
verum nec bonum ultra ens dicunt rationes absolutas.”’ 
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In assigning truth as the object of the intellect, the minor is false, 
according to Scotus. He has shown in the third distinction of the first 
book of the Ordinatio that the object of the intellect is not truth but 
being.® As regards assigning goodness as the object of the will, the 
minor is at least dubious. In saying this he seems to have in mind what 
is found in Collatio 35, where he writes that “the object of the intellect 
and the will is one and the same, and that is being itself, which is of 
the essence of every thing and equally is predicated of the true and the 
good, though not e converso.’’1® In this collatio Scotus is positive in his 
statement, but here in the Oxomiense he is not at all positive but re- 
stricts himself to saying that it is dubious that the good is the object 
of the will.?° 

In any case, the minor is invalid and cannot be used to show the 
superiority of the intellect over the will. 

(3) The Threefold Analysis of the Principle. The whole argument is 
based upon the principle that what is nearer to being is more perfect. 
But this is an ambiguous principle, since it can be interpreted in different 


18 See Ord. I, d. 3, p.1, q. 3: III, pp. 85—94, nn. 137—151 (Ed. Vat.). 
Scotus’ opinion on this matter has been expounded in many places, cf. e. g. 
BETTONI, E., I/ problema della conoscibilita di Dio nella scuola francescana, 
Cedam, Padova, 1950, pp. 304—355, and BARTH, T., “Being, Univocity 
and Analogy, According to Duns Scotus,”’ in John Duns Scotus, 1265—1965, 
(Ed. Ryan and Bonansea) etc. pp. 233—245. 

19 Collatio 35; Vivés, t.5, p. 298, n. 4: ““Respondeo quod obiectum in- 
tellectus et voluntatis est unum et idem, quod est ipsum ens, quod est de 
essentia culuslibet, et aequaliter praedicatur de vero et bono, licet non e 
converso; nam est idem quod est apprehensum ab intellectu et sub eadem 
ratione est volitum a voluntate, et sunt potentiae aequalis communitatis 
in actibus; sed potentiae apprehensivae et appetitivae sensitivae est unum 
et idem obiectum formale, et ideo licet illa formalitas, qua bonitas distingui- 
tur a veritate non sit veritas, est tamen ens, et e converso de veritate, ideo 
potest apprehendi illa bonitas ab intellectu et illa veritas potest esse volita 
a voluntate.” Cf. Oxon IV, d. 50, q. 6; Vivés, t. 21, p. 554b, n. 5: “Sed totum 
ens est obiectum voluntatis sub ratione boni, et intellectus sub ratione veri.” 
Scotus is not only dubious about the matter, but he has left his readers in 
a similar state. Some account of the matter may be seen in WOLTER, A., 
Transcendentals and theiy Function in the Metaphysics of Duns Scotus, 
Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure, N. Y., 1946, pp. 119—127. Prof. 
Hoeres has attempted some reconciliation of the community of object of 
the two faculties in his Dey Wille als reine Vollkommenheit nach Duns Scotus, 
(Anton Pustet, Miinchen, 1962), pp. 221—222. Cf. GODFREY OF FON- 
TAINES, Quodl. VI, q. 10 (Phil. Belges, T. III, p. 210). } : 

20 Oxon, IV, d. 49, q. ex lat.; Vivés t. 21, p. 124b, n. 10: “Minor etiam 
utriusque rationis est dubia quantum ad illam partem quod bonum est 
obiectum voluntatis, falsa autem quantum ad illud, quod verum est obiectum 
intellectus, sicut dictum est in primo libro, dist. 3, quaest. 3; tam ergo 
maior quam minor requirunt prolixiorem discussionem quam ad praesentem 
quaestionem spectet; pro neutra ergo parte ponenda est hoc medium.” 
In the Reportatio, loc. cit. p.624a, Scotus again merely says: “Mihi est 
dubium quod talia sunt obiecta intellectus et voluntatis.”’ 
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ways. And even if it were to be used validly, one would have to make 
precise in which of its senses the principle was being taken. 

First, it can be taken in a sense in which one would give to the ex- 
pression ‘‘what is closer to being’”’ such a meaning that one could conclude 
from it, not that what is closer to being is more perfect, but exactly the 
opposite, namely, that what is closer to being is more imperfect. Thus, 
just as being is potential with regard to every special ratio added to it, 
so what is closer to it is more potential and not more perfect; that is to 
say, being may have as an attribute, first of all, truth, which is a certain 
degree of its concrete actualization, and then beyond that attribute 
there may be added to being the attribute of goodness as a further 
degree of its actualization; in this case, then, goodness, which brings 
more actualization, and, therefore, more perfection, to being, would 
be more perfect than truth, even though it is more removed from, being 
than truth is.”4 

In this first sense of the principle, that which is closer to being is not 
more perfect but is less perfect. 

But secondly, on the other hand, if one takes being in the sense of 
“subject”, one could use the principle in favour of the greater proximity 
of truth. The notion of being, Scotus says, if it is taken precisely as 
being, is more noble than any ratio added to it, if this ratio is also taken 
precisely in so far as it is something which is added. For then being takes 
on the ratio of a subject and that which is added to it takes on the 
character of attribute. But the notion of subject is more noble than 
the notion of its attribute. The subject, then, is the most perfect thing. 
When something, ‘‘a’’, is more close to the subject, which is the most 
perfect, than something else, ‘“‘b’, then ‘‘a’’ is more perfect than ‘“‘b” 
because it is closer to the most perfect. Thus if truth were to be conceived 
as closer to the subject, being, than goodness, truth would be more 
perfect than goodness because it is closer to that which is most perfect. 
In this case, when being is considered as a subject, then it is related to 
the attributes added to it as their quasi-active potency; that is, one 
could conceive that being, as it were, by its inherent dynamism, generates 
its passions or attributes. This is the best way to consider being in relation 
to its passions, for it avoids conceiving being as a sort of matter which 
has to be determined further by attributes which are as it were forms. 


a Oxon., loc. cit.; n. 11: “Ad rationes ergo ex illo medio sumptas: Ad 
primam, infertur oppositum, quia sicut ens est potentiale respectu cuius- 
cumque rationis specialis, ita propinquius sibi erit potentialius.” Cf. Rep. 
par., loc. cit.; p. 624b, n. 9. 
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There is an element of this conception in the first understanding of the 
principle outlined above.”? 

But, thirdly, there is a further determination of the principle. Even 
if one were to grant the principle and admit that what is closer to being 
is more perfect, one would still need to know in what order the expression 
“closer to the most perfect” is taken; for a thing can be closer in one 
order and more remote in another order. Thus, in one order (dependence) 
quantity is closer to substance (the most perfect) than quality, and yet 
in another order (perfection) quality is closer to substance. Thus in the 
order of dependence, quantity is more perfect, and in that of perfection, 
quality is more perfect. 

But if one is going to speak of what is simply more perfect, then one 
has to set up what is the more noble order or condition. Then what is 
closer to what is most perfect in that order or condition is itself more 
perfect than what is less close to the most perfect. Thus, if perfection 
is the most noble order or condition, then goodness, rather than truth, 
is nearer to being, which is the most perfect, and that, for two reasons. 
For, in the first place, it is goodness that most proximately communicates 
perfection, and in the second place, it is also goodness which proximately 
terminates or finishes perfection in so far as the good communicates 
itself, (according to St. Augustine) and in so far as it is the end of the 
process of the development of perfection (according to the Aristotelian 
conception). 

But one could also add in favour of the greater perfection of truth 
that it is nearer to being in that order which concerns the operations 
of the potencies with regard to the whole realm of being, for truth can 
embrace the whole realm of being by one operation of the intellect. 
This is the way, for example, that St. Thomas takes truth when he 
says that under the vatio of being and truth, which the intellect appre- 
hends, the whole realm of being is apprehended, including the will itself, 
volition and goodness.”* 


22 Oxon., loc. cit.: “Sed contra haec: Ratio entis, praecise accepta, est 
nobilior quacumque ratione superaddita praecise accepta, sicut ratio su- 
biecti est nobilior ratione passionis; ergo quod sibi tamquam perfectissimo 
est propinquius illud est perfectius. Unde falsum est quod ens se habet ad 
alia, sicut materia ad formam, sed magis in (p.124b) potentia quasi- 
activa, sicut subiectum ad passionem.” Cf. Rep. par., loc. cit.; p. 624b, n. 9, 
et Rep. par. IV, d.12, q.2; Vives t. 24, pp. 145a—146a, nn. 9—IO0. 

23 Oxon., loc. cit.; p. 124b: “‘Aliter dicitur quod perfectissimo potest ali- 
quid esse propinquius in uno ordine et aliud in alio ordine, sicut substantiae 
immediatior est quantitas in uno ordine quam qualitas; tamen qualitas 
est perfectius, et, per consequens, propinquius in alio ordine. Hlud autem 
est simpliciter perfectius quod in ordine nobiliori vel secundum conditionem 
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From this threefold analysis of the principle, it is clear that the 
principle itself which is used to establish the superiority of the intellect 
is equivocal. Even if one were to use it validly, one would have to make 
more precise the meaning of the expression “what is closer to being is 
more perfect”, since, in this context, being can be conceived under 
four aspects. It could be considered as a quasi matter which is open to 
further perfection, and in this case goodness is closer to being and there- 
fore more perfect. Or it may be considered as a subject “actively gen- 
erating” its attributes, and here truth could be taken as closer and more 
perfect. Or again it may be taken according to an absolute standard 
of perfection, in which case good is again more perfect. Or lastly it may 
be assessed according to the whole class which is assimilable by operative 
faculties, and in this sense truth is closer to being and under this aspect 
is more perfect. 

In any case, as it stands in the major of the argument, it renders the 
syllogism incapable of yielding a conclusion, because it is ambiguous 
and equivocal. 


2. The Arguments in Favour of the Will. 


Under the aspect of the object of the faculty, there are two argu- 
ments in favour of the greater nobility of the will. Like the argument 
in favour of the intellect, these are also very brief. But whereas the 
intellectualist argument was taken from St. Thomas, here the voluntarist 
arguments are taken from Henry of Ghent.?4 Again, like the intellectua- 


nobiliorem est propinquius perfectissimo, sicut bonum est propinquius enti 
in ordine communicandi perfectiones, sive finaliter terminandi et com- 
plendi perfectionem alterius, iuxta quod bonum uno modo dicitur communi- 
cativum sui secundum Augustinum I De doctrina christiana, alio modo finis, 
II Phys. et V Metaph. et I Eth., licet verum sit propinquius enti in ordine 
ad potentias operativas circa totum ens.’ Cf. Rep. par., loc. cit., p. 624b— 
625a and IV, d. XII, q. 2; t. 24, pp. 145a—146a. nn. 9—10. For ST. THO- 
MAS see Sum. theol. I, q. 82, a. 4, ad primum. The reference to St. Augustine 
should rather be to DIONYSIUS, De caelesti hievarchia, c. 4, 1s (PG 3, 
178—9) DIONYSIACA (Desclée de Brouwer et Cie, 1937) T. II, p. 1998s; De 
divinis nominibus Cc. 4, Iss (PG 3, 694—8) DIONYSIACA, T. I, p. 1458s (Cf. 
ST. BONAVENTURE, Omnia Opera, I, p. 344, n. 11). For ARISTOTLE, see 
Phys. Il, c. 8, 199a 2—23; Metaph. V, c. 2, 1013a 30—36; Eth. I, c. 1,1094a 
I—3. 
24 HENRY OF GHENT, Quodlibeta, I, q. 14; tome 1, f. rovl —11rL 
(Ed. Parisiis 1518 / Cop. anast. Louvain, Bibliothéque S. J., 1961): ““Quan- 
tum autem obiectum voluntatis supereminet obiecto intellectus patet; quia 
obiectum voluntatis, quod est bonum simpliciter, habet rationem finis 
simpliciter et ultimi finis; obiectum autem intellectus, quod est verum, 
habet rationem boni alicuius, ut intellectus, et ita ut finis sub fine et ordina- 
tur ad aliud ut ad ultimum finem. Multis enim existentibus finibus parti- 
cularibus omnes sub aliquo uno continentur, et omnes virtutes quarum 
sunt alii fines, sub una quidam quadam virtute sunt, cuius est ultimus 
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list argument, these two arguments are both invalid, and for the same 
reasons given in the intellectualist argument, namely, the major is false 
and the minor is dubious. 

These brief arguments are: 1: The ratio of goodness is more noble, 
because the good is good essentially, whereas the true is good only 
through participation. 2. A universal good is more noble than a particular 
good; but the true is only a particular good since it is a good only of 
the intellect.?5 

Put in syllogistic form, the arguments are as follows. 1. If the ratio 
of the good is essentially good, and the true is good only by participation, 
then the good is more noble. But the good, which is the object of the 
will, is essentially good, and the true, which is the object of the intellect, 
is good only by participation. Therefore, the good is more noble than 
the true, and therefore, also, the will is more noble than the intellect. 

2. If the good is a universal good and the true is only a particular 
good, then the good is more perfect. But the good, which is the object 
of the will, is a universal good, and the true, which is the object of the 
intellect, is only a particular good, since it is a good only of the intellect. 
Therefore, the good is more perfect than the true, and therefore, also, 
the will is more perfect than the intellect. 

(x) The majors are False and the Minors are Dubious. Now Scotus 
makes exactly the same objections to these two arguments as he did 
to the intellectualist argument. 


finis, ut dicitur in primo Ethicorum. Secundum hoc, ergo, intellectus omnino 
sub voluntate continetur, et per hunc modum, sicut in omnibus potentiis 
activis ordinatis ad finem, semper illa potentia quae respicit finem uni- 
versalem movet et impellit in opus omnes alias potentias quae respiciunt 
fines particulares, et regulat ipsas, ut facit architectonica alias artes in Civi- 
tate, sicut dicitur in principio Ethicorum, sic voluntas movet rationem et 
impellit et in opus dirigit et omnes animae et membra corporis. Absolute 
ergo dicendum est quod voluntas superior vis est in toto regno animae et 
ipso intellectu.’’ Both references to Aristotle seem to be to the first and 
second chapters of I Ethics (1094a 1—1094b 11) As was noted at the beginn- 
ing St. Thomas is not an absolute intellectualist ; now, in one of the arguments 
which he gives for the superiority of the will under certain aspects, we have 
an argument similar to the one proposed above by Scotus. Thus Sum. the- 
ol. I, q. 82, a. 4, ad primum: “Si vero consideratur voluntas secundum 
communem rationem sui obiecti, quod est bonum, intellectus autem se- 
cundum quod est quaedam res et potentia specialis; sic sub communi ra- 
tione boni continetur, velut quoddam speciale, et intellectus ipse, et ipsum 
intelligere et obiectum eius, quod est verum, quodlibet est quoddam speciale 
bonum. Et secundum hoc voluntas est altior intellectu et potest ipsum 
movere.”’ 

25 Oxon., loc. cit., p.123b, n. 10: “Pro voluntate sic: Ratio boni est 
nobilior, quia est bona per essentiam, verum autem est bonum per parti- 
cipationem. Similiter, bonum universale est nobilius bono particulari; 
verum est quoddam bonum quia bonum intellectus.” 
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It is not necessary to repeat the details. Suffice it to say that the 
majors in both arguments are false, since they wrongly presume a real 
distinction between the good and the true.*® Nor can they be saved by 
positing a virtual distinction, since, in the first place, the formal ratio 
of the first object of the faculties is not obtained in this way, and in 
the second place, there is no foundation in reality for positing such a 
distinction, neither in the Trinity where the Persons are all equal in 
value and nobility, nor in created acts, since that would posit a circle 
in argumentation. Likewise they cannot be salvaged by an appeal to 
the formal distinction between goodness and truth, since these latter 
are not absolute realities but refer to being only by way of the will and 
the intellect.?7 


Similarly the minors are dubious, for they make goodness and truth 
the objects respectively of the will and the intellect. But according to 
Scotus, truth is certainly not the object of the intellect, and it is open 
to question whether goodness is the object of the will. Being is the object 
of the intellect, and possibly it is also the object of the will.*® 


(2) Criticism of the Form of Argument. Scotus then proceeds to criticise 
the form of the first of these two arguments. He does not touch the 
second argument, but it is, in fact, equally vulnerable. 


The first criticism takes the form of an objection which says, in effect, 
that it is a silly sort of argument since it sets up as the standard of 
excellence what pertains properly to only one faculty and then concludes 
that the second faculty is inferior because it does not have the proper 
object of the other faculty. The intellectualist could just as easily argue 
as follows: The true is true essentially, whereas the good is true only 
by participation; therefore, the true is truer, and so greater; it must 
be greater if it is truer, for, according to St. Augustine’s dictum ‘if it 
is not truer it is not greater’ — which dictum has probative force only 
if it is true that the truer is greater and the greater truer.?® Scotus says 
that this argument would have as much right as the other argument, 
if either argument were valid — which is not the case. 


28° Chvsupra, nh 12. 

24 Ch supra, Dn. 13, 14, 17. 

28 Ct. supya, n. 20. 
_ *° Oxon. loc. cit.; p.124b, n.12: “Ad rationem in contrarium primo 
instatur, quia similiter posset argui de vero, nam verum est verum per 
essentiam; bonum autem est verum per participationem; ergo verum 
verlus, ergo et maius; et sic arguit Augustinus negative, VIII De trinitate, 
cap. 2: “Si non verius nec maius’’, ubi non est locus nisi a convertibili.”’ 
For St. Augustine see De trin. VIII, c. 2 (PL 42 948), though the citation 
is not literal. 
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He goes to the bottom of both arguments by resolving the significance 
of “essentially” in this context, where one speaks of “essentially good’’ 
and “essentially true’’. 

First, he says, all these transcendentals denominate one another 
mutually: Goodness is true and truth is good. Consequently, there is 
no distinction in perfection between that which is essentially true and 
that which is essentially good. One could use these notions as proofs 
for the nobility of the intellect or of the will, if one were to prove that 
the vatio of truth were more noble than that of the good, and vice versa 
— but this has not been done in either argument since each proceeds 
with a presumed superiority of the good and the true respectively.®° 

Then, secondly, he gives what he considers a more real resolution 
of the question. There has been discussion of what is “essentially” good 
and good “‘by participation”. Now these involve this, namely that one 
is more essential than the other. Scotus then determines the meaning 
of “‘more”’ in this context. ‘““More”’ can refer to inherence or to a mere 
praedicate. When it is a question of inherence, there is identity between 
the subject and predicate of the proposition. When there is question 
of something which is essentially present, it is more present because it 
determines the inherence or the identity of the subject and predicate, 
in so far as it is a question of a mode of existence on the part of the 
subject which is described by the predicate. It could not be said to be 
more present only in so far as it determines the predicate, since there 
is no common point of reference; for example, in the proposition “‘man 
is whiter’, the predicate “‘white’’, is not said to be more white than the 
subject “‘man’’ who is white; it is more white than some other form of 
whiteness. Thus to apply this distinction to the question at issue: When 
someone says that goodness is more present to being than truth, when 
comparing the two propositions “being is good” and “‘being is true’, 
such a person would have to show that the predicate “‘good” bespeaks 
a more essential mode of existence of the subject “‘being’”’ than the 
predicate ‘‘true’”’ does. But the voluntarists have not done this, nor in 
fact can they do so — nor, for that matter, can the intellectualists do 
so. Hence the voluntarists argument is futile (as well as the proposed 
counter argument in favour of an intellectualist position).*4 


30 Oxon., loc. cit.: “Ideo respondeo quod omnia ista transcendentia 
denominant se mutuo, et ideo aequalis perfectionis est esse essentialiter 
verum sicut est esse essentialiter bonum, nisi probetur quod ratio veri est 
nobilior ratione boni, et e converso.”’ 

81 [bid.: ‘“‘Alia responsio realior, quod ly ‘‘magis’’ potest referri ad in- 
haerentiam (p. 125a) vel ad praedicatum; inhaerentia sequitur identitatem 
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By way of conclusion of this whole attempt to establish the superiority 
of one faculty over the other through their objects, one could say, 
briefly, that it is impossible to settle the matter one way or another; 
for both sides wrongly presume a real distinction between truth and 
goodness and both likewise are deficient in assigning the object to the 
particular faculties, the intellectualists in wrongly making truth the 
object of the intellect, and the voluntarists in temerariously assigning 
good as the object of the will. 

It is to be noted that the validity of the rejection of both arguments 
by Scotus presumes in part the validity of his own proper system. 
Certainly not all his opponents would be disposed to accept his system. 


III. THE ARGUMENTS FROM THE HABIT OF THE FACULTIES 
PROBABLY CONCLUDE TO THE GREATER NOBILITY OF 
THE WILL 


The next standard according to which the intellect and the will are 
compared in order to establish their respective nobility is that of the 
habits from which their acts proceed. If the habit of the intellect from 
which the acts proceed is more perfect than any habit of the will, then 
the intellect is more perfect, or vice versa. 


After a lot of interplay of argumentation, Scotus concludes that this 
standard shows that the will is probably more noble than the intellect, 
because love is the highest habit of the human person, and love is a 
habit of the will, not of the intellect. 


In outline, the argument runs like this: First, the intellectual habit 
of wisdom is proposed as the highest habit, on the basis of the authority 
of Aristotle. But the voluntarist answers that charity is more perfect 
than wisdom. In reply, the intellectualists maintain that the light of 
glory is a more perfect habit than charity. But, in turn, Scotus insists that 
charity is greater than the light of glory. From this he concludes, then, 
that the will is probably greater than the intellect. As a sort of epilogue, 
he returns to the question of wisdom as propounded by Aristotle. We 
shall treat of wisdom as a scholion at the end of the argument. 


As is clear from this, the whole discussion, with the exception of the 
consideration of Aristotelian wisdom, proceeds from revealed premises. 


extremorum; ergo quod essentialiter inest, magis inest, prout determinat 
inhaerentiam vel identitatem, non autem prout determinat extremum 
inhaerens: exemplum, album non est albius quam homo qui est albus.” 
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1. First Assertion of the Primacy of Charity 


This is no more than an appeal to St. Paul who says in I Corinthians 
that “‘the greatest of these is charity” (13:13) and to St. Augustine 
who says in the De trinitate that among the gifts of God there is no gift 
greater than or equal to charity.*? 


2. Intellectualist Assertion of the Primacy of the Light of Glory 


Basically the position described here is that of St. Thomas who 
maintains that the principal element of beatitude — which is super- 
natural — consists in vision and not in love.3 Therefore, when St. Paul 
and St. Augustine speak of the primacy of love, they are referring to 
the highest human habit which is exercised during this life, not to 
that habit which is highest in the absolute sense. The absolutely highest 
habit is that of the vision of the intellect which is had in heaven through 
the light of glory.*4 


That the light of glory, the intellectualists maintain, is higher than 
the habit of charity is seen through two arguments. 


First, that to which imperfection is repugnant is more perfect than that 
to which imperfection is not repugnant. But the perfection of the light 
of glory is such that it cannot be found in an imperfect state such as is 
the state of the wayfarer on this earth. But the same cannot be said of 
charity: while it exists in a perfect state in heaven, it is found in an 
imperfect state here on earth. Therefore, the light of glory is more 
perfect than charity in so far as it alone, of the two, can be found without 
imperfection.?° 


Secondly, the light of glory distinguishes the human state of com- 
prehensor or possessor in heaven from that human state on earth wherein 
man is still a wayfarer on his way to heaven so that he has not yet 
taken possession of beatitude. But charity is common to both states, 
that is, it is found both on earth in its imperfect state and in heaven in 


32 Tbid.; p. 140b, n. 13: “Contra: I Ad corinth. 13, ‘Maior autem horum 
est charitas’, et Augustinus, V De trin. cap. 19, ‘In donis Dei nullum est 
maius donum charitate’, nec aequale. Patet de dono alterius rationis.” For 
St. Augustine, see in fact, De Trin. XV, c. 19, n. 37, (PL 42, 1086). 

88 St. Thomas, Sum. theol. I Il, q. 3, a. 4; q. 4, a. 2. 

34 Oxon., loc. cit.: ‘“Respondetur ad Apostolum et Augustinum quod 
intelligunt pro statu viae, sed pro statu patriae lumen gloriae est nobilius.” 

85 [bid.: “Hoc probatur, quia illud est perfectius cui, propter perfectio- 
nem suam, repugnat competere imperfecto, quam illud cui, propter imper- 
fectionem suam, non repugnat; lumen gloriae, propter perfectionem suam, 
repugnat inesse viatori, non autem charitati.” 


6 Franciscan Studies 1968 
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its perfect state. Hence the light of glory which distinguishes the perfect 
from the imperfect state is more perfect than charity which is common 
to both states.® 


3. The Voluntarist Insistence on the Primacy of Charity 


First there is given the authority of Hugh of St. Victor, who, in 
commenting on the Angelic Hierarchy of Dionysius, affirms that the 
cherubim are higher than the seraphim. This is taken to show that the 
angels of love are higher than the angels of knowledge. From this is 
then drawn a more general statement that the supreme order is domi- 
nated by love and that the order closest to love is that of knowledge.%? 


Then Scotus moves on to the plane of reason, theological reason, of 
course, since it is a question of the light of glory and of infused charity. 
And here again Scotus affirms that, in spite of the above two arguments 
love will be greater in heaven than the light of glory. 


The intellectualists admit that charity is the greatest habit im wa, 
in this life, but they deny that it will be the greatest in heaven, since 
it will be exceeded there by the light of glory. But Scotus takes that 
part which they admit and, through it, shows that charity will be the 
greatest also in heaven. 


If it is the greatest habit in this life, then it will also be the greatest 
in heaven, for in heaven the same capacity will be operative, whether 
this be considered remotely or proximately. If it is a question of the 


36 Tbid., pp. 140b—141a: “‘Confirmatur: perfectius est quod distinguit 
perfectum (p. 141a) ab imperfecto illo quod est commune utrique; lumen 
gloriae distinguit comprehensorem a viatore; charitas est communis.” 
Note that this argument seems to have been a standard ‘“‘quod sic’’ for 
the intellectualist side, for it is found for example in this capacity in MAT- 
THEW OF AQUASPARTA, Quaest. disp. De cognitione, q.9, ad 16 
(Ed. Ad Claras Aquas, 1903), p. 410: “...Ideo autem magis attribuitur 
visioni quam dilectioni, qua est actus primus et praeambulus, ad quem alii 
actus sequuntur; et quia visio sola est propria illius status, dilectio autem 
est communis statui viae et patriae.’’ Cf. also ROGER MARSTON, Quaest. 
disp. De anima q. VI, ad 22 (Ed. Ad Claras Aquas, 1932), pp. 350—35I: 
“Quia enim caritas viae et patriae communis manet hinc inde, ideo non 
distinguuntur ii status ad invicem per eam, sed per cognitionem evidentius, 
quia in praesenti est cognitio aenigmatica, in futuro autem est manifesta. 
Et per hunc modum dicitur quod (p. 351) visio est tota merces, non quia 
in visione sit beatitudo essentialiter, sed quia status viae et patriae evidentius 
per visionem quam per amorem distinguuntur.”’ 

87 Oxon, loc. cit.; p.t41a, n. 14: “Contra illam responsionem arguitur: 
Primo per auctoritatem Hugonis super Angelica Hievarchia, cap. 7, super 
illud Dionysii: ‘Superacutum, superfervidum, et dilectio supereminet scien- 
tiae’. Unde et supremus ordo denominatur ab ardore, proximus sibi a 
scientia”. For HUGH OF ST. VICTOR see PL 175, 1036D—1039B and 
specially 1038D. 
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supreme possible degree of perfection which the nature of the will can 
sustain, then it would have to be said that the will, even in this life, 
has the remote capacity for that love which it will enjoy in heaven: It 
will be this supreme degree of capacity of that will which we now use 
on earth which will be actuated in heaven. This indicates the real nature 
of the will. If it is a question, then, of the proximate actuation of the 
will’s capacity in heaven, the will then will receive something which 
it did not have in this life but which will be proportionate to its new 
state. Now in so far as im via, as the intellectualists themselves admit, 
it had had the most noble capacity, it will be perfected in heaven pro- 
portionately by something which will allow it to retain that superiority 
which it enjoyed in this life. There is no reason to say that, upon attaining 
its highest possible degree of actuation and upon fulfilling all its re- 
mote capacity, it would lose the superiority which it enjoyed in an 
inferior state. The superior state should perfect its superior condition 
not lessen it.38 


4. Scholion on Artstotle’s Wisdom 


At the beginning of the discussion it was first proposed that wisdom 
was the highest habit, in so far as there is no habit of the will, either 
justice or friendship, which equals this intellectual habit, according to 
Aristotle. One should not attribute this opinion to St. Thomas, as 
Professor Gilson observes, since St. Thomas knows well that charity 
is superior to the gift of wisdom.®® It seems, rather, that the whole dis- 
cussion turns around the widespread opinion that Aristotle held that 
wisdom was the highest habit of the soul.?° 


38 [bid.: ‘“Praeterea per rationem. Perfectissimus habitus voluntatis in 
via perficit eam secundum capacitatem quam habet pro tunc; ergo si ille 
est nobilior quocumque habitu intellectus, capacitas voluntatis pro via est 
maior, vel aliquid maius quam capacitas intellectus; ergo et pro patria, 
quia vel eadem capacitas hic et ibi, loquendo de capacitate remota, quae 
est secundum gradum naturae, vel illa ibi correspondebit proportionaliter 
isti hic, loquendo de capacitate propinqua, quia capacitas prima non potest 
totaliter satiari, nisi per aliquid proportionaliter perficiens eam, ergo non 
nisi per nobilius, si illa est ad aliquid nobilius. 

Hoc medium videtur magis concludere pro voluntate, maxime loquendo 
de habitibus infusis, qui disponunt ad beatitudinem illam veram, de qua 
loquuntur theologi.”’ Cf. Rep. par., IV, d. 49, g. 2; Vivés, t. 24, p. 625b, n. 11. 

39 GILSON, E. Jean Duns Scot, Paris, Librairie Philosophique, J. Vrin, 
O52 O02 ele Lr, 

40 Cf. ARISTOTLE, I Metaph. cc. 1 and 2, 982b 27—983a 11; VI Eth. 
c.7, 1141a 16—1141a 20; X, cc. 7 and 8 1177a 12—1178b 9. These are the 
sources to which Scotus himself refers: Oxomn., loc. cit.; p. 140b, n. 13: “‘Se- 
cundo arguitur ex habitu, quia actus est nobilior ad quem disponit nobilior 
habitus; aliquis habitus intellectus est nobilior quocumque habitu volun- 
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Now, at the end of the discussion Scotus resolves this question which 
had been propounded on the authority of Aristotle, and takes beatitude 
in particular into consideration. 

He makes a few preliminary observations before approaching the 
substance of the matter. 

First, he says, even though wisdom were the most noble acquired 
habit, this would not say that the habit of wisdom would dispose to a 
more noble act when the act in question was a supernatural one, as is 
the case in the active possession of beatitude.* 

Moreover, there is still another way of looking at it. The will, like 
the intellect, is a potency which operates according to habits, and these 
habits are acquired through the repetition of acts. Therefore, the su- 
preme acquired habit of the will could exceed wisdom, just as the 
supreme infused habit of the will exceeds the supreme infused habit 
of the intellect. Here Scotus seems to be taking into consideration the 
practical psychology of the individual.” 

In any case, as regards the main question, the mind of Aristotle is 
open to interpretation. Commonly he did not distinguish the intellect 
from the will when he was speaking of a principle of operation with 
regard to works ad extra. Accordingly, the two became fused together 
as a single principle which was distinguished from nature as a principle. 
Sometimes he calls this fused principle art, at other times, intellect, 
and at other times, proposal. Similarly, Aristotle did not distinguish 
between the intellect and the will when it was a question of an end, 
seen from the point of view of the internal operation of the person. As 
a result he did not distinguish the speculation of wisdom, from love. 
Rather, that speculation is made to include love. At the very least, it 
could be said that he never asserted that intellection would suffice for 


tatis, quia secundum Philosophum, I Metaphysicae, sapientia est nobilissi- 
mus habitus, et idem VI Ethicae et expressius X (Eth.). Nullus autem habitus 
voluntatis est nobilior, apud Philosophum, iustitia, vel saltem amicitia, 
de quibus patet quod longe sunt infra sapientiam, secundum ipsum.” It is 
in this context that we find the famous statement of the Reportatio where 
Scotus objects to Aristotle’s wisdom in the name of charity; cf. Rep. par., 
loc. cit.; p. 625a, n. 11: ‘‘Sed contra hoc arguit alius Philosophus noster, 
scilicet Paulus, qui dicit quod charitas excellentior est, I Corinth. 13.” 

“1 Oxon. loc. cit.; p.141a, n.14: “Ad auctoritatem Philosophi posset 
dici quod licet sapientia esset nobilior habitus acquisitus, non sequitur quod 
disponat ad nobiliorem actum, loquendo de actu supernaturali, cuiusmodi est 
beatitudo.” 

“2 Ibid.: “Sed contra voluntas est potentia (p.141b) habitualis per 
habitum acquisitum, sicut intellectus; ergo habitus voluntatis supremus 
acquisitus potest excedere sapientiam, sicut supremus infusus in voluntate 
excedit supremum infusum intellectui.” 
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wisdom, without love, for he never affirmed or denied anything about 
any one particular act which would be less manifest in comparison 
with the other act.** 


Therefore, it is useless to bring the authority of Aristotle to bear on 
the question of which is the more important habit of the intellectual 
nature, since the problem is not even posited by him. 


The conclusion, then, to the discussion of this second standard of 
comparison, through the habits from which the acts proceed, is that 
probably one must affirm that charity is the most perfect habit of the 
soul and that, therefore, the will would have to be rated as more perfect 
than the intellect. Charity’s own real rival — wisdom, as we have just 
seen, holds no great claims — is the light of glory. But Scotus decides 
in favour of charity, since charity is the greatest in this life, even accor- 
ding to the intellectualists, and since this is so, it will become pro- 
portionately perfected in the heavenly life so as to become the greatest 
there also; the light of glory would then serve it a something less than it. 


IV. COMPARISON OF THE ACTS OF THE INTELLECT AND OF 
THE. WILL CONCLUDES TO A PROBABLE SUPERIORITY 
OF THE WILL 


The third and last standard of comparison is taken from the acts of 
the two faculties. 


Here there are multiple aspects to be considered. The first is that 
both faculties can be considered as equivocal efficient causes, in so far 
as they both can produce effects of a nature different from themselves, 
by reason of their interaction. In some way the intellect, by supplying 
motivation, is responsible for the production of the act of the will, and 
the will can command an act of the intellect. Now an equivocal cause 
is always superior to its effect. Hence this gives the grounds for the 
comparison of the two faculties. And on such grounds Scotus concludes 


43 [bid.; p. 141b, n. 15: ““Posset aliter dici quod Philosophus communiter 
non distinxit intellectum a voluntate in ratione principli operativi, sive 
operatione ad extra; unde pro eodem habet principium distinctum contra 
naturam — nunc vocat artem vel intellectum, nunc propositum. Similiter 
neque in operatione ad intra respectu finis; unde et illam speculationem 
sapientiae non distinguit a dilectione, sed magis speculatio illa includit 
dilectionem, vel saltem non asserit intellectionem (non posse: these two 
words are omitted in Assisi manuscript) sufficere sine volitione, quia ut 
distinguitur de altero actu, qui est minus manifestus, nec affirmat nec 
negat.”’ See Marston loc. cit., p. 348 for an answer substantially the same. 
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to the higher nobility of the will. The second is to determine which 
act, in isolation, is more eligible: At first look it appears that intellection, 
in so far as it can exist on its own without volition, whereas volition 
cannot so exist, holds primacy under this aspect. Scotus, however, 
turns the argument by shifting the standard of eligibility and in so 
doing shows why he again prefers the will as the nobler faculty. Thirdly, 
he considers the acts from the point of view of their independence, but 
here he makes no firm conclusion. Finally, there is the classical question 
about the purity of the faculties as seen from the relation of their acts 
to their objects. Here again, surprisingly, he concludes to the superiority 
of the will. 


1. Equivocal Causation Indicates the Superiority of the Will 


Here the procedure is this: An argument in favour of the intellect is 
given, based on the equivocal efficient causation which is exercised by 
the intellect over the act of the will. Then a similar argument is given 
in favour of the will. But each of these arguments is shown to contain 
an ambiguity, since in neither case is there a question of complete 
causation, but each exercises only a partial causation. But then the 
question is decided on the basis of which partial causation is higher 
and here Scotus favours that exercised by the will. 


As a preliminary, the notion and application of equivocal efficient 
causation need to be explained. An equivocal efficient cause is one that 
produces an effect which is different in nature from the cause, as, for 
example, when a carpenter produces a table, he is an equivocal cause, 
since the table which he produces has a nature different from his own. 
This type of cause is opposed to a univocal cause which is one that 
produces an effect that is of the same nature as itself, as, for example, 
when father generates a son. In this latter case there can be no question 
of superiority of nature, since both father and son stand on the same 
level as natures. But in the first case, the equivocal cause, in producing 
something different in nature from itself, produces something inferior 
to itself. 


Now this notion of equivocal causation finds an application in the 
mutual exercise of the intellect and of the will. The intellect, providing 
knowledge and motivation for the will is, in its way, responsible for 
the subsequent act of the will, though not fully, as will be explained 
later. In so far as the act of the will is of a different nature from the 
act of the intellect, the intellect is then considered an equivocal efficient 
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cause of the act of the will. On the other hand, however, the will can 
command the intellect to produce an act of intellection, as when evidence 
is insufficient. In this case the act of the intellect depends upon the 
will, and since it is of a different nature from the act of the will, the 
will, in its turn, may be considered an equivocal efficient cause. 


These ideas stand at the centre of the arguments under discussion. 
Obviously they are of such common patrimony that all the great scho- 
lastics knew of them. Therefore, it is not surprising that St. Thomas is 
the source not only of the argument favouring the superiority of the 
intellect but also of that favouring the superiority of the will. He does 
not, however, use the term “‘equivocal”’, but the facts that are meant 
to be described by that term are included in his exposition of these 
matters. As so often, St. Thomas sees both sides of the question in an 
objective way and presents the most favourable account of both. Thus 
he also presents the causation of the will in such a light that one can 
say that under these particular circumstances the will would be consid- 
ered superior to the intellect. What Scotus does, then, in his regard, 
is this that he shows the favourable account which St. Thomas presents 
is not genuinely favourable.“ 


1) Argument in Favour of the Intellect. An equivocal cause is more 
noble than its effect. Now, when a person is seeking an end, the act of 
the intellect is the cause of the act of the will, as is clear from the fact 
that the act of the will is given only if intellection has already preceded it. 
Moreover, it is also clearly an equivocal cause, since the effect, volition, 
is of a different nature from the intellection on which it depends. There- 
fore, intellection is superior to volition. And therefore, also, the intellect 
is superior to the will.*® 


2) Argument in Favour of the Will. The will commands the intellect; 
therefore, the act of the will is the efficient equivocal cause of intellection, 
and, as such, it is superior to intellection. Therefore, the will itself is 
also superior to the intellect.*® 


44 Cf. Sum, theol. 1, q. 82, a. 4. 

45 Oxon., loc. cit.; p. 151ab, n. 16: ““Tertium medium est ex comparatione 
actus ad actum. 

Primo sic: Causa aequivoca efficiens est nobilior effectu; actus intellectus 
respectu finis est causa actus voluntatis, quia hoc posito ponitur ille, (p. 151b) 
et amoto amovetur, et aequivocatio patet.’”’ Cf. Rep. par., loc. cit.; p. 626a, 
as 38S 

® Oxon., loc. cit.; p. 151b: “Contra ex eodem medio: Voluntas imperat 
intellectui; ergo actus voluntatis est causa efficiens aequivoca respectu in- 
tellectionis.”’ Cf. Rep. par., loc. cit. 
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Scotus then adds confirmations for this argument which rest upon 
the authority of St. Anselm, St. Augustine and Aristotle.47 

3) Criticism: Only the Argument for the Will is Valid. The difficulty 
with both arguments is that they lay too broad a claim to equivocal 
causation. For in both cases we have only partial equivocal causation. 
Yet the principle on which the arguments are based governs complete, 
not partial, equivocal causation.*® 

Clearly, the act of the intellect is not the total cause of the act of the 
will, but is only a partial cause, since the will contributes its own proper 
activity to the production of its own act. And, in fact, that which the 
will contributes is of primary importance in the production of volition. 
The intellect only serves the will; it is a cause, indeed, but a partial 
cause, and moreover a subservient partial cause. It precedes the act 
of the will in generation but not in perfection, according to that Ari- 
stotelian principle that what is prior in generation is posterior in per- 
fection.*® 

The relation which the act of the intellect and the object bears to- 
wards the act of the will has a history in the works of Scotus. Father 
Bonansea, basing himself on the pioneer work of Father Bali¢, has 
recently given a good brief account of this history.5° What is established 
by this account is that in Scotus’ mature work, as here in the Oxon., 
intellection is in no way the total cause of volition. Here, he applies 
this doctrine to show that this is necessary to save human liberty. He 


47 Cf. ST. ANSELM, De conceptione virginali et oviginali peccato, c. 4 
(PL 158, 438; Ed. SCHMITT, II, p. 145); Cur Deus Homo, c.1 (PL 158, 
361—2; Ed. SCHMITT, II, pp. 48—49); ST. AUGUSTINE, XIX De civ. 
Dei, c.14 (PL. 41, 642—3); ARISTOTLE, IX Metaph. c. 8 (1050 4). 

48 Oxon., loc. cit.: ‘““Respondeo: nec actus intellectus est totalis causa 
(actus-from Ass. Ms.) voluntatis sed partialis causa; si est aliqua, nec e 
converso voluntas est totalis causa intellectionis. Maior autem illa vera 
est de totali causa effectiva aequivoca.”’ 

49 Tbid.: “Et si partiali, hoc erit de causa superioris ordinis, et hoc modo 
voluntas imperans intellectui est causa superior respectu actus eius. In- 
tellectus autem si est causa volitionis, est causa subserviens voluntati, 
tamquam habens actionem primam ordine generationis; et ideo istud me- 
dium concludit probabiliter pro voluntate, pro intellectu nihil.” Cf. Rep. 
par., loc. cit.; p. 626ab, nn. 13—14. 

5° Cf. BONANSEA, John Duns Scotus, 1265—1965, etc. pp. 105—I1I3. 
The references to Father Bali¢’s pioneering work, as Father Bonansea 
notes them, are as follows: Les Commentaives de Jean Duns Scot sur les 
quatres livres des Sentences (Louvain: Bureaux de la Revue, 1927), pp. 92— 
134, 264—301; “‘Circa positiones fundamentales I. Duns Scoti’”’ in Antonia- 
num, 28 (1953) 286—290; “‘Iubilaeum Commissionis Scotisticae: Comme- 
morativus Sermo P. Caroli Balié’”’, in Acta Ordinis Fratrum Minorum, 83, 
(maii-jun.) 315—323. Father Prezioso has further explicitated the findings 
of Father Bali¢ in his L’evoluzione del volontarismo da Duns Scoto a Guglielmo 
Alnwick, Napoli, Libreria Scientifica Editrice, 1964. 
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argues that if intellection were the total cause of volition, then it would 
be impossible to find any liberty in man. For the intellect, in its own 
operations, is a natural and non-free cause. Hence no matter how much 
one were to juggle the interplay of the acts of the intellect and the will, 
we would never be able to find in the whole process anything more than 
necessary actions. Hence we should never be able to save that liberty 
in man which we experience. We must say, therefore, that not only is 
the intellect not the total cause of the act of the will, but it is not even 
the principal cause: what belongs principally to the act of the will, 
which is its liberty, is derived from the will as an addition to that in- 
ferior causation exercised by the intellect over the will.51 

Now, in a reverse manner, it likewise cannot be said that the will is 
the total cause of the act of the intellect in commanding this act. If it 
exercises any causation at all in regard to the act of the intellect, it is 
only a partial causation, as when it commands the intellect to perform 
its own act, if, e.g. evidence is lacking; for after all, the intellect is 
commanded to perform its own act.” 

In both cases, therefore, there is only a question of partial equivocal 
causation. Since this is so, then, in trying to determine the superiority 
of the faculties, the only thing to do is to decide which partial causation 
is exercised on a higher plane. Scotus determines this question by 
saying that the will, when it commands the intellect, exercises a higher 
sort of causation than the intellect exercises over the will when it pro- 
vides information and motivation to the will. The act of the intellect 
here is made to serve the will, but it does not put itself in a higher 
position: it is prior in the order of generation, but posterior in the order 
of perfection. 

Hence Scotus finally concludes that the argument in favour of the 
intellect is not conclusive and that the argument in favour of the will 
has probability on its side. ** 


51 Oxon., loc. cit., p. 1524; n. 17: “Quod autem intellectio non sit totalis 
causa volitionis, patet, quia cum prima intellectio causetur a causa mere 
naturali, et intellectio sit non libera, ulterius simili necessitate causaret quid- 
quid causaret, et sic quomodocumque circuli (Ass. Ms: circulationes) fierent 
in actibus intellectus et voluntatis, totus processus esset mere necessitate 
naturali; quod cum sit inconveniens, ut salvetur libertas in homine, oportet 
dicere, posita intellectione, non habere causam totalem volitionis, sed 
principaliorem respectu eius esse voluntatem quae sola libera est.’’ Scotus 
adds, ‘“‘Ad probationem, ‘posito ponitur’ etc. illud antecedens negatum 
est in libro 1 (d. 1, q. 4)’’; this latter reference in the new critical edition is 
Ova ada eps 2 adazcelly pp 7 273,05. 

52 Cf. notes 48 and 49. 

53 Cf. note 49. 
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2. The Argument Concerning whether Intellection or Volition 1s Preferable 
in Isolation: Volition is Preferable 


Here again we have roughly the same procedure. Scotus first proposes 
the intellectualist argument, which he then criticises, and that, in an 
interesting way, then he declares his own view. This view is that if an 
acceptable form of preferability or eligibility is taken, then from that 
point of view the will should be considered the higher faculty. But again 
he concludes only to probability. 

The basis of the argument this time is eligibility or preferability. 
Such is proposed as the standard by the intellectualists in this sense: 
Suppose that we had to choose between the intellect alone with its sole 
operation of intellection and the will with its sole operation of volition, 
which would we have to choose as the higher faculty ? The intellectualists, 
represented for example, by St. Thomas,** propose the standard in this 
sense, and conclude in favour of the superiority of the intellect. Scotus, 
however, says that on this basis we cannot obtain a just comparison 
which will indicate the superiority of either faculty. Hence he changes the 
standard wherein the faculties are compared as regards their eligibility 
or preferability, and then he chooses the will as probably more eligible. 

1) The Intellectualist Argument. That is better than something else 
which, on its own, is more eligible than that something else. But in- 
tellection, on its own, would be more eligible than volition, on its own, 
because, on its own it is a more perfect act, since it needs nothing else 
and is proper to the intellectual nature. But this cannot be said about 
volition, because, on its own, it would not be a perfect act, even in the 
order of volition; nor would it be proper to the intellectual nature, 
since, on its own, it would be no more than a natural tendency to its 
end, like the tendency of an other created object, such as the tendency 
of a heavy body to the centre of the earth as to its natural and uncon- 
scious resting place. In fact, the will, on its own, without the knowledge 
supplied to it by the intellect, could not perform its own free act. In 
so far, therefore, as intellection can be elected, on its own, as a perfect 
and, as it were, self-sufficient act, it is more perfect than volition, and 
accordingly the intellect is more perfect than the will.®5 


54 Cf. ST. THOMAS, Summa contra Gent. III, c. 26 in princ. 

°> Oxon., loc. cit.; ““Aliter arguitur: illud est melius quod sine alio esset 
eligibilius; sed intellectio sola est eligibilior volitione sola, quia intellectio 
sola esset actus perfectus, et proprius naturae intellectuali; volitio sola 
non esset nisi quaedam inclinatio, sicut gravis ad centrum.” Cf. ST. THO- 
MAS, loc. cit. and GODFREY OF FONTAINES VI Quodl. q. 10, (Les 
Philosophes Belges, T. III, p. 187). 
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Now Scotus has an interesting criticism to make on this argument. 
He considers it illegitimate because it does not take into account the 
possibility, absolutely speaking, of an act of volition which stands on its 
own, without taking intellection into consideration. If love, for example, 
is taken in its own formality alone, it is not a mere natural tendency, 
but is an operation proper to the intellectual nature. That it is an 
operation, that it is such and such an operation formally, is due to the 
will itself alone and not to the intellect. All that the intellect does is to 
accompany the act of love, but it does not formally put it into operation. 
Love is formally constituted by an act of the will. Hence, in so far as it 
has its own complete formality, it is an object of eligibility on its own. 

Scotus therefore says that the argument of the intellectualists is not 
then really legitimate, since it does not take the independence of the 
formality of the act of volition into account.®® 

2) Two Arguments in Favour of the Will. In so far as the previous 
argument does not hold, since it is based on a wrong presupposition that 
only intellection is a perfect act on its own, Scotus seeks another basis for 
the argument concerning eligibility or preferability. He then chooses 
as the standard of eligibility first goodness and then the opposite of 
odiousness. The standard is taken from the abstract level of the per- 
fection of act in isolation and placed on the personal level. 

First Argument. That is more eligible which by its possession renders 
a man simply good than that which, if it is possessed, does not make 
a man simply good. But he who loves goodness, not he who knows 
goodness, becomes simply good, as St. Augustine observes. Therefore 
love is more eligible than knowledge, and therefore, also, the will is 
more noble than the intellect.” 

As is seen, the standard of preferability of the faculty in isolation is 
shifted to personal goodness. If we had to choose only one faculty, as 
it were, of the two, on the basis of what would constitute us good, we 
would have to choose the will, since it alone makes us good. And the 


58 Tbid.; pp. 154b—155a, n. 17: ““Ad rationem pro intellectu, respondeo: 
si dilectio sola esset, non esset tantum (p. 155a) inclinatio naturalis, sicut 
gravis ad centrum, sed esset operatio propria naturae intellectualis; quod 
enim nunc sit operatio, et talis operatio, non habet formaliter ad intellectione 
sed concomitanter.’’ Richard of Mediavilla has a similar notion; cf. Sent. IV, 
d. 49, a. 1, q. 7, ad tertium (Ed. Venetiis, 1509, f. 22o0r a). Mee 

5? Oxon. loc. cit. p. 152a, n. 17: “Contra, ex eodem, eligibilius est, quo 
habens est simpliciter bonus, illo quo habens non est simpliciter bonus; 
sed, XI De Civit. cap. 28 (PL 41, 341), ‘Neque vir bonus merito dicitur, qui 
scit quod bonum est sed qui diligit’, et ex hoc concludit ibi quod in homini- 
bus, qui recte amant, ipse amor magis amatur, quod est conclusio hic in- 
tenta.”’ Cf. Rep. par. loc. cit. p. 6274, N. 15. 
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goodness of the person is a higher standard of comparison than that 
of the faculties in the abstract; so that in shifting the standard of com- 
parison, Scotus has not only avoided the ambiguity of the argument 
of the intellectualists, but also provided a safe basis of comparison. 

Second Argument: Here the standard of eligibility is selected from 
the acts of the two faculties when viewed from a negative point of view. 

Thus, in those goods which do not include each other that is more 
eligible whose opposite is more odious. Now, setting aside the inter- 
relations between the will and the intellect, we must say that the opposite 
of intellection is not as odious as the opposite of love, which is an act 
of the will. This is true if we take the opposite of intellection in either 
its contrary or contradictory sense. 

The contrary of intellection is ignorance; the contrary of love is hate. 
Now no one would hold that ignorance of God is as odious as the hatred 
of God. The two contradictories are not to know and not to love. Now 
not to love God, when one is in a proximate condition to do so by the 
actual possession of knowledge of Him is sinful and reprehensible; and 
similarly, if one actually thinks of something sinful and the will does 
not reject this as something odious, then one sins. Now this is a far 
more odious state than the man who does not make an act of intellection 
concerning God. For one cannot attribute sin to a person who, while 
being in a position to make an act of intellection in God’s regard, does 
not do so; the non-performance of this act does not touch the person 
in the way that the lack of love does.®8 

Briefly then this could be said: In so far as the argument in favour of 
the intellect is unacceptable because of the ambiguity of the basis of 
the comparison, it is better to change the basis of comparison. When 
this basis is changed to the effect of the acts of the two faculties on the 
personality, then it is seen that the will is probably more eligible or pre- 
ferable than the intellect, if the two faculties are considered in isolation. 
And if it is more eligible in this way it is also more noble. 


58 Oxon. loc. cit.; p.154b: ‘“‘Praeterea in bonis quae non includunt se, 
illud est eligibilius cuius oppositum est odibilius; sed praescindendo ista, 
quomodo non includunt se, oppositum intellectionis non potest esse ita 
odibile, sicut oppositum dilectionis. Hoc probatur: Primo, de opposito 
contrario, quia nulla ignorantia Dei, etiam infidelitatis, potest esse ita 
odibilis, sicut odium Dei, si posset voluntati inesse. Secundo, de opposito 
contradictorie, quia non diligere Deum est vituperabile et peccatum, 
quando scilicet potest haberi potentia propinqua, quia actu intelligens 
Deum, et nullo modo diligens, peccat; similiter, actu cogitans peccatum, 
et sine omni displicentia, peccat; non intelligens, autem, quando tamen est 
in potentia propinqua ad intelligendum, non est vituperabile, nec peccatum’”’. 
Cf. Rep. par., loc. cit. p. 627ab. 
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3. Argument from the Grades of Independence: This does not conclude 
to the Superiority of Intellection. 


Here the intellectualists propose the standard argument that since 
intellection is less dependent than volition therefore it is more perfect. 
Scotus answers that the grade of independence is not necessarily equal 
to the grade of perfection or eminence, and that, in any case, one can 
look at the dependence of the will in a way different from that proposed 
by the intellectualists. 

1) The Argument in Favour of the Intellect. The major of the argument 
proposes that that is more perfect in itself which is less dependent in its 
perfection. To this the minor is then added that the act of the intellect 
does not depend on the act of the will, but the act of the will does depend 
upon the act of the intellect. Hence one concludes that the act of the 
intellect is more perfect than the act of the will.°® 

2) Scotus’ Reply. He first shows that the major is commonly not 
true and then he shows that the facts described in the minor are not 
exactly so. 

In the first place, it often happens that what the major asserts is not 
true. First of all there is that general principle from Aristotle which 
says that those things that are posterior in generation are prior in 
perfection.®° This, when applied to the present question, means that 
the act of the will which comes at the end of the whole process is prior 
in perfection to the act of the intellect which initiates the process. 
Scotus illustrates this general principle by three examples wherein the 
opposite of the major is true, namely, that what is more dependent is 
also more perfect. There is the common example where the end depends 
upon the means but surpasses them in perfection. Also there is the 
case where substantial form depends upon prime matter in the forma- 
tion of a compositum, yet it surpasses prime matter in perfection. Finally, 
quality, which is dependent on quantity, is more perfect than quantity. 
All of these illustrate the fact that in generations, the posterior in 
generation is prior in perfection. Hence, the act of the will which is 
posterior in generation to the act of the intellect is prior to it in per- 
fection. In other words, even though there be a greater independence 


59 Oxon., loc. cit.; p.155a, n. 18: “‘Aliter arguitur: Perfectius est quod 
in perfectione minus dependet, quia dependere est imperfectionis; actus 
intellectus non dependet a voluntate, sed e converso.”” This seems to be 
Scotus’ version of St. Thomas’ argument in Sum. Theol. I, q. 82, a. 4, corp., 
in princ. Cf. also Rep. par., loc. cit. p. 627b—628a, n. 17. Cf. also GOD- 
FREY OF FONTAINES, Quodl. VI, q. 10 (Phil. Belges, T. III, p. 205). 

60 Cf. Metaph. IX, c. 8, (10504 4). 
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in the act of the intellect, this would not imply that it also has a greater 
degree of perfection, for greater independence does not necessarily 
infer greater eminence. * 

But on top of this, as regards the minor, we can also say that in com- 
paring the types of dependence that are found in the interplay of the 
intellect and the will, we find that the will exercises a higher form of 
causation than the intellect, as has already been explained above when 
speaking of equivocal efficient causation. There it was shown that the 
act of the intellect is a partial cause of the act of the will but also that 
it is a partial cause which serves the will; on the other hand, it was 
also shown that the will, in commanding the intellect, puts itself in a 
position where the act of the intellect depends upon it, and this, on 
a higher level than in the case of the dependence of the will on the 
intellect. For here, the will is not a serving partial cause, but a com- 
manding one. ® 

While all of this tends to give the impression that Scotus would 
conclude that the will is more noble also in this instance, yet it is not 
so. He does not draw such a positive conclusion; maybe it is there to 
be drawn, but he himself does not draw it. But certainly the negative 
conclusion is written very clearly, namely, that this argument which 
seems so obviously to favour the nobilility of the intellect, does not in 
fact do so: We cannot infer the greater nobility of the intellect from 
its apparent greater independence. 


4. The Arguments from the Grade of Purity: With a Shift in the standard, 
the will is shown to be Higher. 


This is one of the classical sources of the intellectualists’ arguments, 
and Scotus offers two of the proofs which they commonly use.® Both 
deal with the relation of the intellect to its object, wherein the intellect 
contracts no impurity from the object which it apprehends. 


81 Oxon. loc. cit.: ““Respondeo: Posteriora generatione dependent a prio- 
ribus et tamen sunt perfectiora, IX Metaph. Similiter finis in esse dependet 
ab eo quod est ad finem, et non e converso; forma etiam a materia, et non e 
converso; qualitas etiam corporalis a quantitate, in tantum secundum illos, 
quod contradictio est esse albedinem sine superficie, et tamen in omnibus istis 
est opposita maior vera; et universaliter in istis generationibus ubi est depen- 
dentia ad aliud prius ordine generationis.” Cf. Rep. par., loc. cit.; p. 628a, 
n.17. For ARISTOTLE see supra n. 60. 

$2 Oxon., loc. cit.: “‘Similiter posset dici, quod intellectus dependet a 
volitione, ut a causa partiali, sed superiori, € converso, autem, voluntas 
ab intellectione, ut a causa partiali, sed subserviente.”’ 

88 Cf. ST. THOMAS, Sum. theol. I, Gi S29an3 eSce! alsO,0G yLOna te Ga2 7, 
Al als IDA Hee, Gl, BO, Ay, Tie, ay Be 
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Scotus, for his part, turns the material of the intellectualists to his 
own advantage and provides himself with his own argument in favour 
of the will. Then he criticises the arguments of the intellectualists and 
his criticisms of both arguments are interesting, particularly that of 
the second argument. 


1) The Two Intellectualist Arguments. Both these arguments concern 
the manner in which the intellect is left untouched by its contact with 
its object. 


First: The act of the intellect is more pure because it contracts no 
impurity from the object which it apprehends, as is seen from the fact 
that when it understands evil, it itself does not become evil. But the 
same cannot be said of the act of the will, because any contact which 
it makes with an evil object impresses the will itself with the evil of 
the object. The intellect, therefore, is the more noble faculty in so far 
as it apprehends its object more purely. 


Secondly: Intellection is a movement of the thing towards the soul; 
in other words, it is an apprehension of the thing as the thing is in the 
souls, not as the thing is in itself with its corporeal conditions. The 
intellect, therefore, stands, as it were, in a relation of independence 
and superiority with regard to the inferior condition of the object. 
But such is not the case with the will; for volition is a movement of 
the soul outwards, towards the thing as it is in itself, so that the act of 
the will contracts the impurity of the object which it grasps. Aristotle 
expresses this difference between the faculties by saying that truth 
and falsity are in the soul but goodness and evil are in things.*4 


2) Argument in Favour of the Will and Criticism of the Intellectualist 
Arguments. In his argument Scotus takes the same material as the 
intellectualists and turns it to the the advantage of the will. He takes 
the material and applies it, not to the faculties immediately, but to the 
person. After proposing his own argument he then makes two valuable 
criticisms of the intellectualist arguments. 


84 Oxon., loc. cit., p. 162b, n. 19: “‘Aliter sic: Actus intellectus est purior, 
quia nullam impuritatem contrahit ab obiecto, quia intelligere malum non 
est malum; sed actus voluntatis contrahit impuritatem, quia velle malum 
est malum. 

Praeter hoc, alia est impuritas in volitione, quia est motus animae ad 
rem in se; intellectus non sic, sed est rei ad animam, vel rei ut est in anima, 
ex primo De Anima, et sexto Metaph.: ‘Verum et falsum sunt in anima, 
bonum et malum in rebus’’’. For ARISTOTLE see De anima, not I, but 
III, c. 4, 429a 12—16; Metaph. V1, c. 4, 1027b 25—28. 
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The Argument. That is purer and better whose corruption produces 
greater impurity and evil. But certainly the corruption of volition is 
greater than the corruption of intellection, since for the will to will 
evil is per se evil, that is, the whole person is corrupted by this bad 
act of the will; but for the intellect to understand evil does not bring 
corruption either to the intellect or the person. In other words, we can 
judge that the will is the superior faculty because of the greater havoc 
which its corruption brings in its train. 

Scotus has, therefore, turned the argument of the intellectualists in 
his own favour. He admits that the will is corrupted by the object, as 
the intellectualists assert, but he shows then that this, in fact, points 
to the greater importance of the will: If its corruption brings greater 
disaster to the person than the corruption of the intellect then this 
indicates that it stands on a higher plane than the intellect.®* 


The Criticisms: Scotus makes two criticisms of the two intellectualist 
arguments and both are interesting. 


There are several things wrong with their fivst argument. 


In the first place there are two equivocations in the argument as it 
is presented. The argument says that the act of the intellect is purer 
because it contracts no impurity from the object, since the act of un- 
derstanding evil is not evil. But what the argument should say is that 
the act of the intellect is purer because it contracts no impurity from 
the object, since the corrupted act of understanding is false, not evil. 
In other words, to make an argument concerning the parity of the 
faculties, one should not compare the same object to the two faculties, 
but the object of each faculty to each faculty: truth (and falsehood) 
to the intellect and goodness (and evil) to the will. And since in this 
matter it is a question of impurity, it will also be a question of the 
corrupted act of each faculty. Hence the argument from parity should be 
between the corrupted act of understanding in relation to its object, 
which is falsehood, and the corrupted act of will in relation to its object, 
which is evil. Then the two legs of the argument are as follows: The 
corrupted act of understanding is false; the corrupted act of willing is 
evil. 


8° Ibid.: “Contra, ex primo Topicorum illud est purius et melius cuius 
corruptio est impurior et peior; sed corruptio volitionis est talis, quia ma- 
lum velle per se malum est, non sic intelligere.’”’ Cf. Rep. par. loc. cit. p.628b, 
n. 18. For ARISTOTLE see Top. I, perhaps c. 10, 104a 21—25. 

For a source of this argument see MARSTON, Q. disp., De anima, q. 6, 
Pp. 331 (Ed. Ad Claras Aquas). 
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With such a change, the argument then concludes, not to the su- 
periority of the intellect, but to that of the will, since evil does greater 
harm to the person than falsehood. *¢ 

The second equivocation is found in the statement: “To will evil is 
evil”. Such a statement, as a universal, is not true, since the will can 
also perform a right act of volition with regard to evil, namely, the 
act of hating evil. Now hatred, equally as much as love, is an act of the 
will. 8? 

Now the next weakness of the argument is this that there is a hidden 
equivocation in the statement that the act of the will is more impure than 
the act of the intellect since it is rendered impure by the impurity of 
the object. This implies that only the act of the will is impure by reason 
of the impurity of the object. But, in fact, the intellect also becomes 
impure by the impurity of its object. For when the act of the intellect 
is dealing with a false object, this constitutes, in fact, impurity in the 
operation of the intellect. Accordingly the intellect, too, is made impure 
by its impure object, namely, by a false object. But we can go even 
further. Not only must we attribute impurity also to the object of the 
intellect, but we can say that there is a parallel between the intellect 
and the will with regard to the object of the other faculty. The parallel 
is seen in this way. The intellectualists maintain that the intellect, 
when it understands evil (which is the object of the will), does not 
become evil. Scotus says, in turn, that the will, when it is presented by 
the intellect with falsity (which is the object of the intellect) does not 
become false. In fact, the will does not even become bad (which is an 
object of the will), for the will, acting on inculpable ignorance, remains 
good. Hence it is not corrupted by the corruption of the object of the 
intellect. The only evil that could be attributed to the will in such a 
case would be a sort of extrinsic evil, which consists in the fact that 
the act of the will happens to be accompanied by an impure act of 
the:ntellect.® 


86 Oxon., loc. cit.: ““Et similiter illa ratio peccat dupliciter: Uno modo 
quia debet comparare intelligere corruptum quod est falsum ad velle corrup- 
tum, quod est malum, et tunc concluditur propositum per rationem iam 
dictam.”’ 

87 Tbid.: ‘““Alio modo, quia circa quodcumque obiectum potest voluntas 
habere bonum actum, sicut intellectus; potest enim bene odire malum, 
sicut intellectus bene intelligere malum est odiendum.” An 

88 Tbid., pp. 16z2b—163a: “Si tamen accipiatur propositio: (p. 163a) 
‘Ille actus est impurior, quia redditur impurus ex impuritate obiecti’, 
respondeo: Actus intellectus est talis, quod necessario est falsus ex eo quod 
est falsi obiecti; actus autem voluntatis non est impurus, id est, malus, quia 
est obiecti mali, nisi concomitanter.’”’ Cf. Rep. par., loc. cit.: p. 629a, n. 18. 
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If the intellectualists insist that the will becomes malicious through 
an impure object, but that the intellect does not become malicious 
through a false object, Scotus answers that such a transferring of ob- 
jects is of no avail, and can even work against the intellectualists since, 
by the same logic, they would then have to admit that the senses are 
also more noble than the will because they, too, do not become malicious 
when dealing with a false object.® 


The criticisms of the second argument deal with the argument itself 
and with the Aristotelian principle on which it is based. 


As regards the argument, he again turns it and makes it conclude to 
the greater nobility, not of the intellect, but of the will. The discussions 
turn around the fact that the will tends towards the thing or object, 
as it is in itself. 


St. Thomas admits that the act of the will when it is concerned with 
objects that are superior to the soul, such as God and the angels, is, 
in fact, more noble than the act of the intellect when it deals with those 
same objects. But he says that this superiority is not gauged simply, 
according as the faculties are in themselves, but only secundum quid.?° 


Now, if St. Thomas admits that even in one instance the act of the 
will is superior to the act of the intellect, then it follows that the will 
is simply better than the intellect and not merely secundum quid. For 
if there is one instance when the act of the will is greater than the act 
of the intellect, then the genus of volitional acts is greater than that 
of intellectual acts, since the genus is always determined by the highest 
in the class. The same is true if the matter is considered from the point 
of view of species: the complete species of the volitional act is superior 
to that of the intellectual acts.” 


8 Oxon. loc. cit.: “Quod si dicas actum voluntatis esse impurum ex 
obiecto, impuritate malitiae, non sic actum intellectus, hoc non concludit, 
ue tunc actus sensus esset nobilior actu voluntatis, quia minus impurus 
sit. 

7° Cf. ST. THOMAS, Sum. theol. I, q. 82, a.3. HENRY OF GHENT, 

using the same material as St. Thomas, comes to exactly the opposite 
conclusion, namely, that the will, in willing God, shows itself to be simpliciter 
more noble, but, in willing things less than itself, shows itself secundum quid 
less noble; cf. Quodl. I, q. 14, 1.1, f, tir K. 
_ ™ Oxon., loc. cit.; p. 163a, n. 20: “Secunda ratio, scilicet de tendentia 
in rem in se, concludit oppositum; primo ex dictis eorum, quia concedunt 
quod actus voluntatis respectu superiorum ipsa voluntate est nobilior actu 
intellectus; ex hoc sequitur: ergo ille in genere est nobilior isto in genere, 
quia si optimum est nobilius optimo, et genus genere, vel species specie; 
ie th species una est superior quacumque alia specie tota.”’ Cf. HENRY, 
oc. cit. 
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Moreover one can see the greater nobility of the will in another way, 
when examining the question of the tendency of the will towards the 
thing in itself. Any act is more perfect in so far as it joins the subject 
with a more perfect object. In this case, the act of the will joins the will 
with the object as it is in itself; but intellection joins the intellect with 
the thing only in so far as it is an object existing in the knowing subject. 
But the beatifying object, God,”? is simply more noble in Himself than 
it is in so far as it exists in the mind of the knower. Therefore, the act 
of the will joins the will with the beatifying object under an aspect 
which is simply more noble.”* 

Finally, we come to the very last question of Scotus’ whole treatment, 
namely, how the Aristotelian principle applies which says that truth 
and falsity are in the soul but goodness and evil are in things.”4 

According to this principle, the will tends to the thing as it is in itself, 
as has been said. Now Scotus makes some very neat distinctions here, 
which are quite interesting, but must be understood within the frame- 
work of his own theory of cognition. 

Not only does love of an individual, present object tend to that object 
as it is in itself, but also the intuitive cognition that precedes that love 
likewise tends to the object as it is in itself, in so far as intuitive cogni- 
tion, according to Scotus, is the knowledge of an individual object 
present in experience. So here we have both acts of the soul tending to 
a present object, as it exists in itself. 

On the other hand, abstractive cognition and the love that follows 
such knowledge both tend to the object in so far as it has only an in- 
tentional or cognitional existence. So here love does not tend to the object 
in itself but to an abstraction of it. 

Hence under the aspect of tending to the object, there is no difference 
between the intellect and the will. Both faculties can tend to the object 
either as the object is in itself or as it has an intentional existence in 
the intellect.”® 


72 The context of the whole question, as already noted, lies in the con- 
sideration of beatitude. 

78 Oxon., loc. cit.: ““Secundo, actus non est perfectior, nisi quia coniungit 
obiecto perfecto; actus autem voluntatis coniungit re in se, ut in se est; 
actus autem intellectus non nisi re, ut obiectum est in cognoscente. Obiectum 
autem beatificum simpliciter est nobilius in se, quam ut est in cognoscente ; 
ergo actus voluntatis coniungit obiecto beatifico simpliciter sub nobiliori 
ratione.” Cf. Rep. par. loc. cit.; p. 629b, n. 19. Here the Reportatio differs 
somewhat from the Oxon. 

74 Cf. ARISTOTLE, Metaph. VI, c. 4, 1027b 25—206. 

75 Oxon., loc. cit.: ‘‘Ad auctoritatem Aristotelis, VI Metaph., dico quod 
tam cognitio intuitiva quam dilectio sequens tendit in obiectum, ut est 
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As regards Aristotle himself, Scotus resolves the question in this way. 
Commonly Aristotle speaks about an intellection which is abstractive, 
and about the will as it is desiderative, that is, as tending not to an 
existing object but to a future one. In this case the will tends to that 
future object as to the term or effect of the act of desire. Now when 
the will tends in this way to its object, it can only tend to it as to an 
object which has intentional existence only, since a desired object does 
not have any other sort of existence according to which it could be an 
object.7® 


With this we have come to the end of Scotus’ exposition of the com- 
parison of the two faculties according to their objects, their habits and 
their acts. It now remains only to draw some conclusions, which will 
be, in substance, a synopsis of Scotus’ teaching. 


CONCLUSION 


This conclusion will be made according to Scotus’ own division, 
namely, according to the comparison in object, habit and act. 


1. When discussing the hierarchy of the faculties from the point of 
view of their object, Scotus maintains that it is impossible to prove that 
either faculty is superior to the other, since the arguments proposed in 
favour of both positions rest on false bases. The first false basis is that 
the true and the good, which are proposed as the objects of the faculties, 
are really distinct. Scotus holds that they are neither really nor virtually 
distinct, nor even fully formally distinct (since the formalities are not 
vattones which are absolute but they are only relative to the intellect 
and the will). The second false basis concerns the very objects of the 
faculties themselves. Scotus denies that truth is the object of the in- 
tellect but holds that being is its object. And with regard to the will, 
he seriously doubts that the good is its object, but suggests that being 
is likewise the object of the will. 


exsistens in se. Cognitio autem abstractiva et dilectio sequens tendunt in 
obiectum (p. 163b) habens esse cognitum; ideo in hoc non est differentia 
inter intellectum et voluntatem, quia utraque potentia potest tendere in 
obiectum suum, ut in se, et in obiectum, ut habet esse diminutum in in- 
tellectu.”’ 

76 Ibid.: “‘Tamen Philosophus communiter loquebatur de intellectione 
abstractiva et de voluntate, ut est desiderativa, quomodo tendit in rem 
non iam exsistentem, sed futuram, et hoc ut in terminum actus desiderii, 
seu effectum; in eandem autem rem, ut obiectum, non tendit nisi ut habet 
esse in intellectu, quia quando desideratur, nullum aliud esse habet, se- 
cundum quod possit obici.”’ 
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It will be observed that Scotus’ position is of a piece with his whole 
metaphysics. Naturally, it would not be convincing to anyone who did 
not hold his metaphysics of the faculties. 

However, his analysis of the intellectualist principle that what is 
closer to being is more perfect is of such admirable skill that it would 
appeal even to the adherents of a different system because of its clarity 
and concreteness. 


2. When the habit of the two faculties is used as the standard of 
comparison, Scotus asserts that probably one can conclude to the 
superiority of the will. Three habits are considered, two intellectual 
ones, namely, wisdom and the light of glory, and one volitional one, 
charity. Wisdom is not a serious contender for the crown. But the light 
of glory certainly is. It is proposed as the most perfect habit of the 
intellectual nature, since it can never be associated with any imperfect 
condition and it is that which basically distinguishes the state of the 
blessed from that of the wayfarer. But, in spite of this eminence of the 
light of glory, Scotus holds that probably charity holds the most noble 
position. Everyone admits that charity is the highest habit in this life. 
The controversy concerns only its supremacy in the life to come. For 
his part, Scotus says that in heaven it will retain its supremacy, because, 
there it will be perfected in proportion to the superiority it has had in 
this life. The light of glory will perfect charity according to the complete 
capacity of the will. 

This argument, as is clear, is based on revealed premises. 


3. The arguments taken from the acts of the faculties are the most 
fruitful in determining their respective superiority. Again, Scotus holds 
that these show that the will is the superior of the two faculties. He 
examines the acts from four different points of view, and in three of 
them he shows that the will is probably superior to the intellect. In a 
fourth, he rather inclines to a negative conclusion, namely, that it does 
not prove the superiority of the intellect. 

(x) Both the intellect and the will are partial equivocal efficient causes. 
The intellect is so, because it contributes to the causality of the act of 
the will, in so far as it provides knowledge and motivation for the 
operation of the will. The will, in its turn, is so, because it can command 
the intellect to produce an act of intellection. But of the two causes, 
the will is the superior, since, by commanding the intellect, it exercises 
a higher partial causation than the intellect does when it supplies 
knowledge to the will, for here the intellect is a subservient cause. 
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(2) The second argument concerns the eligibility of the acts of the 
faculties. That act which is more eligible is more noble. The intellectual- 
ists assert that intellection is more noble, since it, on its own, is a perfect 
act of the intellectual nature. Scotus answers this by saying that volition, 
in its formality, is also a perfect act of the intellectual nature; intel- 
lection does not enter the formality of volition, but only accompanies 
it. Scotus then changes the standard of eligibility, since the suggested 
one is ambiguous, and shows that volition is more eligible than intellection 
in this new standard, which is that of the dignity of the person. To 
love good, he says, renders the man good, but this is not so with the 
intellect, since to know good does not make the man himself good. The 
same thing is seen if the question is approached negatively. To hate 
God is worse than ignorance of God and to fail to love God when one 
is in a proximate condition to do so is sinful, whereas not to think of 
God is not sinful. 


(3) The third aspect is that of the graded zndependence of the acts 
with respect to each other. Though on the surface, this argument seems 
to favour the superiority of the intellect, yet it is inconclusive. Even 
granted that intellection were more independent than volition, this 
would not imply that it was more eminent, since independence and 
eminence do not mutually imply each other, as is seen from the fact 
that the means to the end are more independent than the end but less 
eminent than it. This is the aspect where the conclusion is rather nega- 
tive and substantially asserts that if it does not prove anything else, 
it proves that the superiority of the intellect cannot be shown in this 
way. 


(4) Finally the acts are compared in relation to the purity with which 
they are united to their objects. St. Thomas claims that intellection is 
superior, simply speaking, because it contracts none of the impurity 
of the impure condition of the object and it also apprehends the object 
in a purer manner. In reply, Scotus reverses the argument by saying 
that what St. Thomas asserts rather proves the superiority of volition. 
For we can justly judge the hierarchy of the faculties by estimating 
the ruin that their corruption brings to the person. And in this connec- 
tion, the corruption of intellection such as St. Thomas has described 
it does not bring with it the havoc that the corruption of volition does. 

Those are the main doctrinal conclusions of the whole discussion. 


We may add two conclusions on the historical setting of the discussion 
and on Scotus’ manner of procedure. 
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(5) Historically, Scotus is arguing within a long tradition that engaged 
most of the scholastics. And within that tradition there are more that 
favour the superiority of the will than that of the intellect. This, of 
course, merely describes the tradition, it does not justify it. It is only 
of interest that in defending the superiority of the will, Scotus is on the 
side of the majority. Two particular figures have influenced Scotus 
greatly. The first is Henry of Ghent who supplied Scotus with his basic 
outline and with some of his arguments. The second is St. Thomas 
who, throughout, is Scotus’ principal opponent. 

In this context we can also draw a brief conclusion on the modern 
pertinence of Scotus’ position. Since he is strictly within the medieval 
scholastic tradition, we find that the somewhat ‘objectivistic’ medieval 
attitude rather limits his contemporary significance on those questions 
which, in our times, have rather a phenomenological existentialist 
interest. However, one should readily admit that his insistence on the 
power of the will to dignify or degrade, to purify or corrupt the human 
person has a wholly modern ring. 

4. Scotus’ manner of procedure is both brilliant and sober, if the two 
can be said to go together. His brilliance is seen particularly in his 
ability to see the real basis of every argument proposed. There is hardly 
a single argument that is not acutely examined in depth. But at the 
same time, his acuteness is accompanied by a soberness which would 
match St. Thomas’. He admits both sides of the argument where they 
are admissible, and then claims no more for his own preference than 
his arguments will stand. Thus in no single instance does he claim 
more than probability for his position. If he is ‘doctor subtilis’, he is 
also ‘doctor sobrius’. By both the one and the other he can endear 
himself to our age which has developed a greater acuteness and a more 
reserved sobriety in its conclusions. 


ROBERT PRENTICE, O. F. M. 
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THE UNIQUE CHARACTER AND THE FOUNDATION 
OF JOSEF DEFEVER’S REAL PROOF FOR GOD* 


Joseph Defever, S.J., was a professor in the faculty of philosophy 
at the Jesuit College of Louvain up to the time of his death, November 25, 
1964. He was imbued with Joseph Maréchal’s thought on the dynamism 
of the human spirit and the epistemological and metaphysical implica- 
tions of Maréchal’s teaching. La Preuve réelle de Dieu is Defever’s re- 
thinking of Maréchal’s basic doctrine, but presented somewhat differently 
from Maréchal’s presentation in order to take into account some of 
Maréchal’s critics and more recent philosophical positions. 

Defever’s real proof for the existence of God is proposed by him as a 
reflexive critical justification and vindication of the traditional proof 
as presented in the Five Ways of Saint Thomas. Defever’s proof is not 
a substitution or a repetition; it is aninvitation to explore the depths 
and foundation and interior forces which sustain the logical structure 
of the Five Ways. In Defever’s real proof the epistemological and meta- 
physical presuppositions which are at work in the argumentation of 
the Five Ways are brought forth for critical reflection and validation. He 
intends to show that the proof for God is rooted in real experience and 
clings to our experience of the real and points to a God who is really 
there, really here, and not merely to some inefficacious concept of God. 
The setting for Defever’s metaphysical journey to the affirmation of the 
creative presence of God is the concrete human act of knowing the exis- 
tence of the sensible object. Throughout the entire way of the proof as 
explicated by Defever the focus is on the interior aspect of the total 
reality given in the act of knowing, that is, on the knower’s reflexive 
awareness of himself in the actual exercise of himself being-knowing (or, 
knowing being). 


I. THE UNIQUE CHARACTER OF THE PROOF FOR GOD 


Before we discuss Defever’s contribution to the contemporary re- 
thinking of the proof for the existence of God it will be helpful to present 


* This article, based on a doctoral dissertation, Realis Probatio Existentiae 
Dei Ab Joseph Defever, Methodo Transcendentali Explicata is published as 
a partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy from Pontificium Athenaeum Antonianum, Rome, Italy. 
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a review of certain ideas related to such a proof. This will enable us 
more clearly to see the peculiar problem of a proof for God and better 
to understand the value of Defever’s approach to this problem. 


1. The Question of Terminology 


The “problem of God’, says Pierre Fontan, is the most human of 
problems and the one which is least natural to our knowledge and our 
activity.! Most writers on the subject, despite their diversity of opinion 
about particulars, agree that a proof for God’s existence has a distinct 
charasteristic that sets it apart from every other type of proof.? The 
very word “‘proof” in this context is ambiguous. “The word ‘proof’ 
comes close to the equivocal in this case; for it is a matter of affirming 
that God exists on the basis of signs and clues which are not God, and 
the first level of our knowledge of these does not comprise the conscious 
affirmation of the Infinite.’’? The term ‘“‘demonstration”’ has often been 
applied to the argumentation for the existence of God, but this, too, 
is not without its ambiguity. D. Dubarle suggests that St. Thomas 
used the term “via” in place of ““demonstratio” to avoid the danger 
that the mind’s way to the affirmation of God’s existence would be confus- 
ed with a demonstration in geometry or with scientific demonstration as 
set forth in Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics. Some writers would stress 
the unique character of the proof for God by calling it a “‘monstration”’ 
instead of a demonstration; but this term etymologically signifies to 
point out something, or to make something be seen, and A. Dondeyne 
reminds us that it is no less free of ambiguity when used for the proof 


1 Cf. P. Fontan, Adhésion et Dépassement (Louvain, E. Nauwelaerts, 
1952), p. 71. 

2 Cf. H. D. Robert, ‘“‘Connaissance et inconnaissance de Dieu’’, in the 
collective work: L’Existence de Dieu (Tournai, Casterman, 1960), p. 343; 
A. Farrer, Finite and infinite (Westminster, Dacre Press, 1951), p. 7; E. L. 
Mascall, Existence and Analogy (Longmans, Green & Co., London — N. Y., 
1949), p. 69; H. De Lubac, S.J., Sur les chemins de Dieu (Paris, Aubier, 1956), 
Pp. 92, p. 288; G. Scheltens, O.F.M., in Franciscan Studies (1954, Vol. 14), 
PP. 293—309: “‘La preuve de l’existence de Dieu dans la philosophie néscol- 
astique, sa méthode, sa structure’. — Cf. the essays of L. DeRaeymaeker, 
J. Defever, W. Brugger, C. Giacon on the special character of the proof for 
God, “De indole propria probationis existentiae Dei’, in the collective 
work: Studi Filosofici intorno all-Esistenza, al Mondo, al Trascendente 
(Analecta Gregoriana, LX VII, Roma, 1954). 

* Pierre Fontan, Adhésion et Dépassement, p. 51. 

* D. Dubarle, “Pensée scientifique et preuves traditionelles de 1’Existence 
de Dieu’’, in the collective work: De la connaissance de Dieu (Paris, Desclée 
de Brouwer, 1958), p. 40. Dubarle is obviously referring to the Summa 
theologiae ; in Contra Gentiles we find both ‘‘demonstrare”’ and ‘‘probare’”’? — 
ci, C.iGent., Bal, coy 12——133 
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for God.® This same ambiguity is pointed out by André Hayen: “‘. .. the 
communicating of divine goodness is demonstrated, it is the object of 
a reasoned, certain conclusion, the existence of God is not self-evident — 
the Five Ways prove it, they do not “‘show’’ (“montrent”’) it.’’® Being 
aware that the semantic question arises because of the special nature 
of the proof for the existence of God, we can consider Defever’s use 
of terms and his view of the problem. 


Defever uses the words “‘demonstration”’ and “‘proof” in his work but 
he does not explicitly say what meaning he attaches to these terms. For 
the commonly accepted meaning of the terms in contemporary thought 
we may refer to B. Kasm’s statement of it: “In general, they say that 
every demonstration is a proof, but every proof is not a demonstration. 
The truths in the natural sciences are not demonstrated but are proved 
by experience. There is a demonstration when one proves that one truth 
is the logical consequence of another truth.’’? Demonstration, then, is 
understood in the sense of a purely deductive proof. When Defever, 
however, in the opening pages of his book writes, 

The real and living God is demonstrable by a demonstration that starts in 


reality and, without a break, takes a way that never abandons that reality 
for a moment.. .8 


he is referring to something more real and living than a purely deductive 
logical exercise in which God’s existence is derived, as the consequence 
of some other truth, in a play of abstractions. Defever’s ascent to God 
begins with an evident fact of experience — the mind’s experience of 
itself in the very act of affirming the being of an object presented by 
the senses — and he calls our awareness of this fundamental reality 
“the initial demonstration”.® This use of the word “‘demonstration”’ 


5 Cf. A. Dondeyne, ‘‘L’Expérience préphilosophique et les Conditions 
anthropologiques de 1’Affirmation de Dieu’’, in the collective work, L’Ex1- 
stence de Dieu, p. 153. 

SVAR Haven, S.J La Communication de I’ Etre (Paris-Louvain, Desclée 
de Brouwer, 1957: 2 volumes), t. II, p. 226: “‘...la communication de la 
bonté divine se démontre, elle est object de science: l’existence de Dieu 
n’est pas per se nota: les cinq voies la prouvent, elles ne la ‘“‘montrent”’ pas.’ 

7 Badi Kasm, L’Idée de Preuve en Métaphysique, (Paris, Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1959), p. 46: “On dit, en géneral, que toute démon- 
stration est une preuve, mais que toute preuve n ‘est pas une démonstration. 
Les vérités dans les sciences de la nature ne se démontrent pas, mais se 
prouvent par l’experience. I] y a une démonstration lorsqu’ on prouve qu’une 
—— est la conséquence logique d’une autre vérité.’ 

8 J. Defever, La Preuve réelle, p. 7: ‘“‘Le Dieu réel et vivant est démon- 
strable, d’une démonstration sans fissure, a partir de la réalité et par une 
voie qui ne déserte 4 aucun moment la réalité.”’ 
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makes us think of the way St. Thomas Aquinas uses it in the following 
instances: 


“Our Savior ... demonstrated the way of truth to us in himself. . .’’° 
“.. by the use of this pronoun ‘my’, which includes a demonstration 
Of thesfirst*person |. 52°74 


For Defever’s proof is rooted and grounded in the one reality which is 
most real to each of us: me, myself; and his real proof is a demonstrating 
that the way to God is in ourself, it is a demonstration of the first person, 
viz., that we ourselves are the sign-post and the way to God. Each must 
make the way for himself in his own metaphysical depths, and through 
reflexive analysis of the being that is revealed in the act of affirmation 
eventually come to the affirmation of God as the present and actual 
Cause of this act of being. The proof for God, the “‘real proof’’ is posses- 
sed, exercised, lived in the actual exercise of each man’s spiritual activity 
of knowing and loving being. Pierre Fontan, whose own thought has 
such a deep kinship with that of Defever,!® has noted this personal, 
interior character of the “‘real’”’ proof: 


“There is no pretending to search for a proof that I possess, that I exer- 
cise, that I am. ... A‘demonstration’, on the ground we are now covering, 
comes down to inviting each to find in himself some fundamental experiences, 
simply suggested ... The proof of God is not a bookish argument for which 
the certitude would come from a kind of docility distinct from the act of 
seeing and favorable to that act, nor is it a demonstration valid ‘in itself’ 
which should impose its constraining light on us from the exterior. There is 
no more a proof independent of the subject than there is science without 
scientists and philosophy without philosophers. Science, philosophy, theo- 
dicy are personal acts. ... To prove God, this is to recognize an existence 
in its relativity. And such a recognition is not a simple perfection but an 
inner adherence (‘adhésion intime’) and such that the clarity by which it 


10 Summa theol., III, Prologus: “‘Quia Salvator noster ... viam veritatis 
nobis in seipso demonstravit...” 
1 Jbid., II, q. 78, a. 2, ad 4: “‘... quod per hoc pronomen meum, quod 


includit demonstrationem primae personae... 

12 Tt is a question of metaphysical, not psychological, reflexion. Cf. F. Ga- 
boriau, L’Entirée en Métaphysique (Tournai, Casterman, 1962), p. 15: ‘‘Plus 
qu’a une ‘psychologie des profondeurs’ c’est & une ‘métaphysique des 
profondeurs’ qu’il convient de se référer en fin de compte, pour demander 
des comptes, pour se rendre a soi-méme compte.’’ — Cf. H. De Lubac, S.J., 
Sur les Chemins de Dieu (Paris: Aubier, 1956), p. 274, n.7: ‘“L’analyse 
réflexive est toute autre chose que l’introspection psychologique.” 

18 Defever has acknowledged the kinship of his own and Fontan’s thought. 
He notes the outstanding value of Fontan’s book, Adhésion et Dépassement, 
and says of it, “... elle apparait alors, dans ses maitresses lignes, conforme 
a celle que, plus imprudente, nous nous risquons a développer systématique- 
ment.’ — LPR, p. 10, n. 4. 
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lives presupposes it. This clarity is foreign to me if I do not open myself 
to the clarity in that which is personal to me.’’!4 

The real proof for God, according to Defever, is found in a total re- 
flection on oneself in the activity of knowing, wherein we come to 
recognize, from within our own act of being, the finitude and contingency 
of the being we experience and its necessary dependence on an Absolute 
Source to which it is here-and-now dynamically related. It now remains 
for us to consider in a general way how this recognition of existence-in 
dependence is the very heart of the proof for God; after this general 
consideration of the proof we can then proceed to a systematic discussion 
of the proof as given by Defever. 


2. What is “proof” ? 


The deepest and most original meaning of the words “‘prove” and 
“proof” have to do with experience. Something is proved or proven 
when the mind is led to accept it as evident. Proof is the process, act, 
effort or operation designed to lead to this discovery of the evident. 
This classical sense of “‘proof’’ as a leading to the evident — reductio 
ad evidens — is the sense in which we here understand the term.15 We 
affirm a particular proposition as true and proved — and authentically 
accepted as such by the mind —!* when some reality manifests itself and 
the mind is penetrated by the evidence of it. Now in the proof for God 
we have to do with the truth of the proposition: God exists. It is not 
God who becomes evident in the proof, but the truth of the proposition 
that God exists.17 This proposition is affirmed as true and proven when 
the mind has a grasp of that evident reality which is the reason on 
which we base the affirmation. In the light of these remarks, then, we 
may distinguish two meanings for the word “proof”: (a) the interior 
manifestation and perception of the evidence by the mind’s vital acti- 
vity — and in the light of which the truth of the proposition that God 
exists is accepted by the mind. This we designate with Defever as the 
“real proof’, le preuve réelle de Dieu. (b) In a secondary sense, the 
exterior and verbal explanation of the process through which the mind 


14 P. Fontan, Adhésion et Dépassement, pp. 50; 15; 68—69g. 

15 Cf. B. Kasm, L’Idée de Preuve en Métaphysique, p. 40. 

16 Ibid., p.49 — “‘L’affirmation envisagée ici est sans doute l’affirma- 
tion interne et conscientielle, c’est-a-dire l’affirmation authentique et 
spirituelle et non l’affirmation verbale et capable de mentir...” 

17 Cf. Summa theol., 1, Q. 3, a. 4, ad 2: ““Non possumus scire esse Dei nec 
eius essentiam... Scimus quod haec propositio quam formamus de Deo, 
cum dicimus, Deus est, vera est.” 
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can come to see the truth of that affirmation is also called a “proof”. 
It is important, however, not to confuse the real proof with the systematic 
written description of it, or what could be called the “book proof”, 
la preuve livresque. 

The “‘real proof for God” cannot be found in a book but only in the 
living concrete reflexion of the spirit on its own activity. The analysis 
and explanation of this act of reflexion is a description of the proof 
which Defever made real within his own experience; unless one is willing 
to make the same effort, the explanation cannot be a real proof. There 
is no other way to have such a proof, or a metaphysics, than to make 
it for yourself.18 ‘““The Creator is not recognized except by a creation 
that we make within ourselves.’’!® 

Fr. Defever calls his book The Real Proof of God. The full sense of 
that title is, ‘the lived proof of God’’. The one reality which is under 
scrutiny from beginning to end of the proof is one’s own living con- 
sciousness of being-alive in the act of affirmation. It is within this re- 
flexive experience of lived-being — “la méme réflexion sur le dynamisme 
vécu dans le mouvement spirituel de notre esprit...’’ — that we 
rediscover, reestablish and revitalize the metaphysical principles once 
so alive in the minds of the great medieval Scholastics. If metaphysics 
and the proof for God are to be restored to life, such a restoration will 
occur to the extent that each is willing to give his own life to it. Like 
everything in the life of the spirit, the understanding and insight that 
are born of metaphysical reflexion do not come from reading about it 
but from the personal experience of living it and practicing it.?° There is 


18 Cf. René Bissieres, ““Le Paysage de la Recherche’’, in Peut-On Se 
Passey de Métaphysique? (Paris, Editions Privat, P. U. F., 1954), p. 254: 
“C’est que la métaphysique, contrairement 4 ce qu’on admet souvent, n’est 
pas une affaire de discours; elle est d’abord une expérience métaphysique 
ou une suite d’expériences métaphysiques. Et nos expériences métaphysiques 
fondamentales sont les mémes a tous.” 

— Cf. J. Crocis, ““Métaphysique et Vie’, in Peut-On Se Passer... pp. 
406—o7: “...la métaphysique... c’est une expérience que chacun doit 
faire, personellement, et dont le résultat ne peut se transmettre aux autres 
sans se dégrader. ... En tous cas, le probléme... (...est...) de savoir 
si l’on veut accepter de faive de la métaphysique, avec sincérité, honnéteté, 
courage, simplicité, ou si l’on se résigne a avoiy une métaphysique, cette 
forme cristallisée et degradée de la pensée.”’ 

19 Pierre Fontan, “‘Etre et Acte’’, in Peut-On Se Passer..., pso2 

*° Gaston Fessard, S.J., writing in aslightly different context, beautifully 
expresses the thought pervading our own attempt to understand and write 
about Defever’s real proof for God. We should like to apply his words fully 
to the context of the real proof for God: 

“...la réflexion concréte ne se satisfait point d’un mot, ni méme d’un 
livre, comme si des signes inertes étaient capables de remplacer sa vie. Si 
elle emploie aussi des mots, c’est qu’il n’y a pas d’autre moyen de communi- 
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no easy way to such living and such understanding, and we do our students 
and our philosophy an injustice if we do not make this very clear.”4 

In saying that we should not expect our author to make our proof 
for us, or that we should not expect too much from his book about the 
real proof, we are stressing the necessity to go beyond the book and enter 
into the living reflexion that is the very heart and soul of a real proof; 
and we are stressing, too, the difficulty one finds in trying to find words 
for that which is too deep for words. As Stanislas Breton reminds us, 
the more profound a lived experience is, the more it refuses to lend 
itself to a thematic explanation or to being objectivised in words and 
propositions.” One is here reminded of the counsel given by the fox 
to Saint-Exupery’s Little Prince, ‘“‘you will say nothing. Words are the 
source of misunderstandings.”’ 

But words, when born in the silence of thought, can also be a source 
for better understanding — perhaps for one’s self, first of all, and then 
for others. André Hayen has said that we never adequately say all that 
we mean, yet we never know what we mean except by saying it.?8 We 
might add, that in saying it one never adequately knows what one has 
said. That, it seems, is why philosopher’s discussions — like the poor — 
we have always with us. We are begging one another for more light. 


3. The evidence Needed in the Proof for God 


One thing that we must understand in any discussion of the proof 
for God is the basis upon which the proof is founded, that is, the reality 


quer l’expérience individuelle... Mais ces mots n’ont pour elle de valeur 
qu’en tant qu/ils représentent un sens et une direction, si bien que seul 
celui qui s’avance dans la direction qu’ils indiquent, peut aussi comprendre 
leur sens. Foteaux indicateurs, mais qu’on ne déchiffre qu’a mesure qu’on 
progresse vers le but qu’ils designent. En autres termes, la réflexion concréte 
en vient a se définir comme une voie, une méthode. Et c’est précisement 
parce qu’ils sont le fruit d’une telle réflexion qu’on a répété cent fois des 
Exercises : un livre qui ne se lit pas, mais quise pratique.” — G. Fessard, S.J., 
La Dialectique des Exercises Spirituels de Saint Ignace de Loyola, (Paris, 
Aubier, 1956), p. 25. 

21 Cf. Gaboriau, L’ Entrée en Métaphysique, pp. 17—18: “‘. . . le traitement 
de la pensée impose une méthode par ot l’esprit se fraye un chemin, une 
passe difficile souvent, une ouverture aux choses, qu’il serait équivoque de 
précipiter ou de simplifier. Une pédagogie trop impatient réve en vain de 
certains artifices. L’hélicoptére ne remplace pas l’alpinisme... L’apprenti 
philosophe doit accepter que la philosophie soit ce long chemin d’invention.. 
méthode de découverte ot l’on ne va pas toujours aussi vite que l’on vou- 
drait, ou que des programmes concus eux-mémes in vitro ne le prévoient 
peut étre.”’ 

22 Cf. S. Breton, ‘‘Crise de la Raison et Philosophie Contemporaine’’, in 
La Crise de la Raison dans la Pensée Contemporaine (Paris, Desclée, 1960), 

. 181—82. 
i 23 Cf. A. Hayen, S.J., La Communication de lV Etre, t. I, p- 130. 
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which in becoming evident to us leads us to affirm the existence of Ab- 
solute Being. To help in our understanding of this we refer ourselves 
to a recent general discussion among certain philosophers in France.*4 
In speaking of the ‘‘Five Ways” of St. Thomas, D. DePetter states that 
they, or any other valid proof for God, can have but one ultimate basis: 
“This unique ultimate basis is the impossibility for the beings of the 
world of our experience and no less for the human being itself to justify 
and found that being of theirs which constitutes them in all that they 
are. It is the radical gratuity of the beings of this world in so far as being. 
And it is the evidence of that gratuity which makes us pose the ineluctable 
question: why is there something and not, rather, nothing? And it is 
by that question that one comes to the metaphysical level.’’® 


But how does one make the passage from radical gratuity and con- 
tingency to the affirmation of God’s existence? In his discussion of 
this very point with DePetter, A. Dondeyne says that many contem- 
poraries admit this experience of the contingency of things but that 
not all affirm God’s existence. It is of great importance to show how 
the mind within that experience of contingency comes to God as the 
ultimate explanation. It is necessary, says, Dondeyne, to make explicit 
all that we find in that experience and which other philosophers do not 
seem to find there.2® As we will try to show further on, it is the merit 
of Fr. Defever’s book to have done precisely this work of explication 
of all that is found in our experience of the being we affirm in every 
act of knowing. 


In his reply to Dondeyne’s question concerning the passage from 
radical gratuity of being to the affirmation of Absolute Being DePetter 
makes a point that is essential in the proof for God (and which we will 
see again in our discussion of Defever’s real proof) and which bears full 
repetition here. He says, “I will say that for me there is almost no 
passage (‘‘...il n’y a presque pas de passage’’). It seems to me that 


24 Septiémes Rencontres Doctrinales des Cahiers de l’Actualité Religieuse, 
La Sarte, April 1960. — The addresses and discussions have been published 
in, L’Existence de Dieu (Tournai, Casterman, 1960). We will cite this hence- 
forth as L’ Existence... 

2° Cf. D. DePetter, ‘“‘Le Caractére Métaphysique de la preuve de 1’Exis- 
tence de Dieu et la Pensée Contemporaine”’, in L’Existence..., p. 166. 

— Cf. also, H. D. Robert, ibid., 335: ‘‘En fait, la conscience de la “‘gra- 
tuité radicale’’ des choses de ce monde et de nous-mémes en tant qu’étres 
se retrouve toujours a la base de toute ‘preuve’ valable de Dieu. Quelles 
que soient les variations de leur point de départ, la diversité de leur précision 
technique, c’est toujours elle en définitive qui anime leur élan et asseoit 
leur conclusion.” 

26 Cf. A. Dondeyne, L’Existence ..., ‘‘Annexes-Discussions’’, Ps 302; 
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what we affirm is no more than the affirmation of that emptiness, that 
gratuity. There is no more in the affirmation of God than in the affirma- 
tion of that gratuity; so much so that the proof for God is accomplished 
from the moment that the experience of that gratuity is made fully 
conscious and explicit. This does not mean that we know God directly; 
on the contrary, it accentuates the mediation-role of our own experience 
of the world and of ourselves. No doubt, in the fully elaborated meta- 
physics there is a going that can be long and difficult, but in the meta- 
physical dimension of our spontaneous human consciousness the feeling 
that the way is difficult is much less.’’27 

What is really involved here is the simplicity and difficulty of meta- 
physics,?* the simplicity and difficulty of the metaphysical experience 
of being, in which, to use the words of St. Thomas, ‘‘everyone in the 
act of knowing, no matter what being he is knowing, implicitly knows 
God’’.?® One can say, with D. DePetter, that “in their unique ultimate 
foundation the proofs for the existence of God are essentially meta- 
physical, since they are based on an evidence which concerns the being 
of things, that is, the all-embracing ultimate of the world of our ex- 
perience. ... The proof of the existence of God is so metaphysical that 
we could say that metaphysics uses up all its resources in it. In effect, 
being, the object of metaphysics, cannot appear to us in the world of 
our experience except under the sign of gratuitousness, and this gra- 
tuitousness, we have said is the foundation of the proof for the existence 
of God. ... If this is the case, we could even say that metaphysics 
furnishes the proof for the existence of God, implicitly at least and from 
its depths, in its very starting point.’’° 

If “proving’’ is a process of experiencing the evident, then the proof 
for the existence of God, which is supremely metaphysical, is the bring- 
ing oneself to experience the evidence of the contingency of the being 


CP IDid pasos: 

28 Cf. Pierre Scheuer, S.J., “Notes on Metaphysics’, in CROSS CUR- 
RENTS (7), 1957, p. 339 (French original in Nouvelle Revue Théologique 
(55), 1926 — “The only function of metaphysics (... whose immediate 
subject is the human spirit...) is to develop the immanent content of the 
notion of being. It is true this development takes the form of a plurality of 
truths, but these truths are not distinct from each other in the way in which 
physical or mathematical truth are distinct. They include each other. From 
this very circuminsession of the metaphysical truths, from this utter sim- 
plicity of metaphysics, which should be embraced in one single glance in 
order to appear in its overwhelming evidence, derive the main difficulty 
of this science, which puts it beyond the reach of most human minds.” 

29 “Omnia cognoscentia cognoscunt implicite Deum in quolibet cogni- 
tow. .’ — De Veritate)q. 22, a. 2, ad 1. 

S0°CiD: DePetter, im L-exsience. 7, pp. 167-—108. 
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we experience. When we come to understand that the being of our 
experience does not by itself possess sufficient reason to account for 
its being there, then we, at the same time, understand it as here-and-now 
contingent and depending; and we are drawn beyond this being we 
experience to assert and affirm the existence of God as the Ground and 
Goal of ourselves and all that is in being with us. 

The crux of the proof for God, therefore, is precisely here. How are 
we led to experience the evidence that being is contingent ? How is 
that evident fact made manifest to our mind? How do we come to 
recognize being as relative and depending ? What is at stake is not the 
notion or definition of contingency, but the real and factual here-and- 
now contingence of being in the present moment. This question, further- 
more, is intimately linked with a prior question, namely, how do we 
come to the metaphysical experience of being as such? The way in 
which we answer this question will determine our whole approach to 
metaphysics and to the proof for God.*1 

It is with Fr. Defever’s answer to such questions that we are chiefly 
concerned. According to Defever, metaphysics and the proof for God 
are completely tied up with each other and are both rooted in the same 
fundamental experience of being as it reveals itself in total reflexion 
upon the act of affirmation. One does not, according to him, establish 
a metaphysics prior to a theodicy; rather, one tries to come to an un- 
derstanding of the meaning of being and is always in search of deeper 
understanding. This search for understanding the meaning of existence 
can be called “metaphysics” or the proof for God, but in Defever’s 
thought the priority belongs to the proof for God. He states this re- 
lationship in several places: 

“IT maintain that proofs given in metaphysics must be tied to the proof 
for the existence of God, for the meaning of existence, which is their formal 
object, consists wholly in the sharing in the being that is of God, according 
to diverse degrees.’’32 

“... dependence on God, on the one hand, and ontology, on the other, 


are mutually implicated; therefore it is necessary to discover the two in the 
sole metaphysical experience that is given us.’’34 


31 Cf. F. O'Farrell, S.J., Praelectiones de Ontologia (Romae, Pont. Univ. 
Gregor., 1958) p. 28 — ‘“‘quia illa idea entis est obiectum metaphysicae, ex 
modo formandi illam pendet tota metaphysica.”’ 

82 “Probationes quae habentur in re metaphysica censeo esse reducendas ad 
probationem existentiae Dei, quia significatio entis, quod est eorum obiectum 
formale tota quanta consistit in participatione fow esse divini secundum 
gradus diversos.”” — J. Defever, S.J., ‘“‘De Transcendentia in Probatione 
Existentiae Dei’, in Studi Filosofict intorno all’Esistenza, etc... ., p. 258. 

38 J. Defever, La Preuve réelle, p. 30. 
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“In order to establish the theory of act and potency with their real 
distinction, we have first to demonstrate that Pure Act exists — which is 
what is here in question — and that we know all the rest as participation 
of the pure act. The real proof for God, therefore, critically speaking, must 
precede proof for the theory of act and potency.’’%4 


For Defever, then, the proof for God and metaphysics are elaborated 
together, with the proof for God serving as the pivot around which the 
meaning and value of being turns.*® 


A final point in our general discussion of the proof for God remains: 
namely, a look at some considerations of the “idea of being’”’ and the 
way in which we come to grasp what “‘being”’ (esse) means. The views 
that we will cite from several authors are here brought together only 
to underscore the value of the method of transcendental reflexion as 
presented by Defever in his approach to the problem of being and the 
problem of God. 


4. The Cognitive Apprehension of Existence: The “Idea of Being’. 


In an essay on the special character of the proof for the existence of 
God,?* L. De Raeymaeker has said that we can rightly be amazed at 
how the thomistic school had so often lost sight of the profoundly original 
and fertile metaphysical inspiration of the Angelic Doctor, namely the 
correct grasp of the act of being (esse) and the manner in which this 
gave organic unity to the whole thought of St. Thomas. This grasp of 
the act of existence is also essential to the correct understanding of the 
proof for God, says De Raeymaeker. For a proper approach to such a 
proof, he says, 


“Tt is necessary to carefully establish the transcendental character of the 
knowledge of being, while vividly bringing to light all the value of reality 
therein. To do this we must refer ourselves to human experience taken in 
its entirety. It is a question of seeing how the character proper to esse, as 
it manifests itself in the content of experience, demands absolutely a trans- 
cendental extension. By the very same reason, it is a question of bringing 
out that the grasp of esse (as well as its transcendental properties) differs 
from every other knowledge, i.e., from all quidditative knowledge, and 
that this is a difference of nature which cannot be reduced to a difference 
of degrees of abstraction.’’?? 


34 J. Defever, La Preuve réelle, p. 62. Cf. also, pp. 64—65; p. 89, n. 1. 

85 Tbid., p. 118: ~...la preuve rationelle de Dieu ... sert de pivot 
(...ala metaphysique). 

36 1, De Raeymaeker, ‘“‘Le Charactére spécial de la Preuve de Dieu’‘, in 
Studi Filosofici intorno all’ Esistenza, etc...., pp. 243—250. 

87 Tbid., pp. 248—249. 
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The emphasis among contemporary philosophers, both scholastic 
and non-scholastic, is on the dynamic character of the act of being. 
E. L. Mascall has written, 


“ .. the primary requirement if we are to pass from the recognition of the 
finite to the affirmation of the infinite is not that we shall be skilled in 
the manipulation of Aristotelian logic but that we shall grasp in its ontologi- 
cal reality the act by which finite existents exist ... To exist is not just to 
lie about the place exemplifying characteristics; it is to do something, to 
be exercising an activity, to be tending to an end; to make this plain is the 
real function of the Fifth Way, the ‘argument from finality’. And to exist 
as a finite being is to be exercising this activity without at the same time 
being the ultimate ground for the possibility of exercising it. No amount 
of examination of concepts helps us to approach God in this way; we can 
do so only by grasping an existent being in its existential act.’’38 


The dynamism in the act of being is emphasized by Joseph Pieper when 
he says that being is the highest form of doing.*® 


On the other hand, J. DeFinance, S.J., says that ‘being’ (esse) can 
in no way be called activity, although he concedes that it is difficult to 
avoid the terminology of ‘doing’ and “‘acting’’ when we are talking 
about “‘esse’’.4° The difficulty is due to the fact that “esse’”’ can only 


88 E. L. Mascall, Existence and Analogy (Longmans, London — N. Y., 
1949), pp. 78-79. 

89 J. Pieper, Hinfithrung zu Thomas von Aquin (Miinchen, Kosel-Verlag, 
1958), p. 188: “‘Ja, dies Existieren ist nicht nur etwas ‘von der Art des 
Tuns’, es ist ‘Tun’ in einem ausgezeichneten und vollig einzigartigen Sinn. 
Die Alten haben es ‘das’ Tun schlechthin genannt, ohne nahere Bestimmung 
und ohne Einschrankung; sie haben es einfachhin ‘actus’ genannt. “The 
most marvelous of all the things a being can do is: to be’.’”’ — The English 
quote in Pieper’s text is from E. Gilson, The Christian Philosophy of St. Tho- 
mas Aquinas (N. Y., Random House, 1956), p. 83. 

ae — J. DeFinance, S.J., Existence et Liberté (Lyon, Vitte, 1955), p. 52, 
a2 71S. 

— It may be helpful to note here DeFinance’s effort to make more precise 
his own expression in this matter. His work Etre et Agiy was written in 1938, 
but was not published until 1945. In his Preface for the 1945 edition he 
wrote: “‘Peut-étre cependant insisterions-nous aujourd’hui davantage sur 
la signification précise du mot acte appliqué a l’existence. Nous ferions remar- 
quer plus nettement que, si l’existence n’est pas une action, ce n’est point 
par défaut de richesse, mais plutét par excés. Acte des actes, l’esse n’est 
pas deca mais au dela de l’action et, dans sa pureté, il assume en soi toutes 
les valeurs du dynamisme ....”” — Etve et Agiy (1945) Preface, p. v. 

In the second edition (1960) of the same work he is still struggling with 
the problem: — “‘I] est bien vrai que l’étre n’est pas, par lui-méme, principe 
immédiat de dynamisme. Le concevoir comme une énergie active qui déploie, 
c’est déja le penser sous des déterminations. L’esse est la racine de l’activité 
(de ce qui fait que l’activité est actuelle et active); il n’est pas l’activité. 
Toutefois, ce n’est pas assez de le concevoir comme une condition préalable 
et extrinséque de celle-ci. Actualité de tous les actes, il est, en quelque sort, 
l’ame de l’agir: ce qui fait que l’agir est acte et non forme. L’agir, c’est la 
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be grasped in the activity of the ontological judgement or affirmation 
and by way of analogy with the activity.” 


This intelligibility of ‘esse’, of “‘existing’’, is not an object that can 
be held and fixed in a concept that, in a manner of speaking, can be 
hung on the wall of the mind as an already acquired and possessed 
object of understanding. By speaking of the dynamism of “esse’’ we 
mean that “existing” is a mystery whose full intelligibility is never 
quite fully delivered to us and that we are always pursuing it, living it, 
discovering its mysterious meaning in the very act of affirming its all- 
embracing presence. Rather than say that the mystery of being can be 
hung in our mind as a static concept, neatly framed for viewing, we 
say that the whole life of the mind hangs on being. J. Maritain puts it 
this way: “... Existence goes beyond the object strictly so called, 
beyond the intelligible strictly so called, because it is an act exercised 
by a subject, whose eminent intelligibility, we may say super-intelligi- 
bility, objectises itself in us in the very act of judgement. It is in a 
higher and analogical sense that it is an intelligible. The intelligibility 
with which judgement deals is more mysterious than that which notions 
or ideas convey to us; it is not expressed in a concept but in the very 
act of affirming. . . . And it is on this superintelligibility that St. Thomas 
hangs the whole life of the intellect.’ 


In discussing the proof for God, Henri Bouillard has said that it is 
necessary to be in a certain state which puts one near the reality that 
we are concerned with in the proof for the existence of God.** Now, in 
the proof for God it is the act of existing that we seek to explain. We 
have to be in that “certain state’ of mind that can make us get close 
to existence and keep contact with it. “Of course we cannot see exis- 
tence’, Gilson reminds us, “but we know it is there and we can at 
least locate it, by an act of judgement, as the hidden root of what we 
can see and of what we can attempt to define’’.4 


surabondance de l’esse a travers la forme, son plus-étre, comme nous avons 
écrit. Peut-étre aussi insisterions-nous davantage aujourd’hui pour exclure 
toute idée d’une aspiration de l’esse fini a s’infinitiser. L’esse fini ne tend 
a rien et ne désire rien: desiy, tendance sont le fait de l’étre et l’esse n’est 
que principe d’étre. ...’’ — ive et Agiy, 2nd ed., Preface, xi—xii. 

41 Cf. J. DeFinance, S.J., Etve et Agiy (Romae, Univ. Gregoriana, 1960, 
2a ed.), pp. v—vi. 

42 J. Maritain, Existence and the Existent (N. Y., Pantheon, 1948) pp. 
18—1I9Q. 

43 Cf. H. Bouillard, in L’Ewistence..., ‘“Annexes-Discoussions’’, p. 358. 

44 E. Gilson, The Christian Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas (New York, 
Random House, 1956). p. 374. 
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It is in the act of the existential judgement, the act of affirming that 
something exists, that we are in contact with the act of existence, we 
have located it, and we know that we are in existence, that we are living 
the act of existence. It is this living, dynamic encounter in the conscious 
act of affirming that puts us on the track toward God. DeFinance 
writes, “But the apprehension of existence in the concrete cannot be 
separated from its affirmation. If we are using terms in their full rigor, 
existence cannot be the object of a concept. The mind does not possess 
it by a form impressed upon it, but by means of an act in which it 
relives according to its own mode of being the very act itself of the 
other..‘** 


What we have been saying about the apprehension of existence in 
the act of affirmation is neatly stated by P. Fontan: 


Every proof of God comes down to recognizing that the finite is contra- 
dictory if it is final. By the finite we mean the finite act. Our proof would 
not know how to get going but from act and existence. ... We extend the 
notion of act to “existing” considered as fullness and source of activity. 
This is analogical and a fortiori extension: to exist, the root source of the 
acts that diffuse it, is ‘act of acts and perfection of perfections’. This unify- 
ing of language, which comes from a reflexion — that is difficult to communi- 
cate — on the unity of our experience, permits us to bring out under the 
same term all the fullness of being and doing of a given thing. ... We do 
not seek to define act: every attempt at definition sends us to examples from 
which we derive the notion; it is impossible to understand it except by 
contact with act, a contact which is itself conscious act.4® 


The essential of the proof for God is in the recognition that the finite 
act of existing as we actually experience it is not possible but on the 
condition that there is PRESENT in reality the ABSOLUTE REALITY 
whose Presence we do not experience as we experience any other pre- 
sence but as the unique source and reason for all that we experience in 
being.*47 


The proof for God lies in discovering the creative Presence that 
sustains the relative being of our experience. The mind does not find 


45 J. DeFinance, S.J., ‘Being and Subjectivity”, in CROSS CURRENTS 
(6), Spring 1956, 163—178. (Translated from ‘‘Etre et Subjectivité” in 
DOCTOR COMMUNIS II (Maii-Aug.), 1948, pp. 240—58. 

“6 P. Fontan, Adhésion et Dépassement, pp. 44—45. 

47 Cf. the words of Maurice Blondel written to J. Maréchal, S.J. — 
-.€n un mot, il faut... établir que le transcendant, lequel ne nous est 
pas extérieur comme une chose, ni intérieur comme un de nos états de 
conscience, est une réalité sans laquelle ce que nous sommes, ce que nous 
connaissons imparfaitement ne saurait avoir la lumiére et l’existence rela- 
tives que nous ne pouvons cependant ni renier ni parfaire. 


ce 
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God in Himself, but it affirms His Presence as absolutely necessary to 
explain the dynamism of being. Being has to be discovered as being- 
formed, as being-effected; to account for this being-effected we affirm 
the immanent-transcendent Causing Being whom we call God. We can 
say, with Aimé Forest, 


God is present in his work; when we analyse concrete being, therefore, what 
we must find in it, in a sense, is God himself. But it is by his action and not 
by his being that God is present. ...God is transcendent by his being, 
immanent by his action. ‘It is necessarily that wherever there is an effect 
of God, God the Effector be there, too. (Contra Gent., Bk. IV, 21). The In- 
finite is revealed under the concrete that it keeps in existence, but its simpli- 
city forbids us even to affirm that it falls within the category of being; and 
St. Thomas, like Pascal, leads us to recognize a God who remains hidden 
behind the veil of nature.*® 


The discovery of the act of being and the hidden Presence of the 
Absolute One sustaining the universe is, according to Defever’s real 
proof, made only in the reflexion of the spirit on its own lived movement 
in the act of affirming, because it is here and here alone, he maintains, 
that we experience being as being, and as actually contingent and 
depending. An approach to being such as Defever takes is often called 
a metaphysics of subjectivity or interiority because it is an approach 
to being from within a being that is conscious of itself, that can know 
itself and grasp itself as existing. As Robert Johann has expressed it: 
“Since being is the absolute, unconditioned value, totally enveloping 
everything that exists, it can be approached adequately only from the 
inside. . . . If being is to be grasped in its absoluteness, it can only be 
by a sort of active, inner identity with itself, a sort of interior presence 
to itself. But the only experience we have in which being is interiorly 
present to itself is that of the inwardness of human consciousness; it is 
the incommunicable presence of the self to the self. ... The interiority 
of consciousness first reveals to us what it means really to exist. .. . This 
is the experience of being as subject or subjectivity.’’?9 


It is important to note that this approach to being is not subjectivistic 
in a pejorative sense, for the being grasped in the reflexion on the act 
of affirming is the being of both subject and object.®® The fundamental 


eA Ne peel La Structure métaphysique du Concret (Paris, J. Vrin, 1956), 


p. 40; p 
ae R Johann S.J., The Meaning of Love (Westminster, Md., Newman, 
cep psy 
Ce 4 DeFinance, S.J., Existence et Liberté: p.55: “...Vidée d’exi- 


stence implique un retour réflexif sur l’acte d’affirmation.’ 
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data revealed in the reflexive return on the act of affirming is being, 
not my psychological states of being, but being in all its metaphysical 
amplitude and objectivity; yet it is all this being now conscious of itself 
insofar as constituting my-being-conscious. There is no turning away 
from a philosophy of being in our emphasis on the being revealed in 
the subject’s reflexion on the act of affirming. There is only a turning 
of attention to the being of spirit, the being in whose light the being 
of all beings is brought to the light of intelligibility and being as being 
is brought into focus. This attention to the act of being as manifested in 
the act of affirmation is basic to the real proof for God, necessary for 
it, and yet extremely difficult for man who is more at home in direct 
knowledge about the make-up of the world presented by the senses. 
Speaking of this metaphysical, meta-sensory attitude and attention, 
Pierre Fontan says: ‘“The attention necessary to recognize in the finite 
a relation to the Infinite is not tied up with any particular science or 
technique, and this stems from the depth and universality of its object. 
This attitude is at once the most basic and most difficult attitude for 
man to achieve.’’*! 

It is along this way, and this way alone, that the metaphysical ex- 
perience of being develops and progresses and moves in the direction 
of God; and without ever coming to know Him we come to affirm that 
only through Him do we live and move and have our being. In the 
proof for God that which is known is still unknown; and it is part of 
the conclusion of the real proof for God, an aspect of its paradoxical 
strength and weakness, to know that the proof is never finished. Con- 
clusion usually means a termination, a closing down of activity either 
in the logical exercise of the mind or physical activity. In the proof for 
God, if it is to be veal, we should not speak of a “‘conclusion’”’ but rather 
of an “‘opening’’ of the mind and heart, of the whole self, to Him who 
is the Beginning and Goal of all the questing activity that is me. 


II. THE FOUNDATION OF THE REAL PROOF FOR GOD 


The real and living reality upon which the real proof for the living 
and real God is based is what Defever calls ‘‘total reflexion”. Total or 


77 P56 — “...Lidée de V’étre, c’est l’étre présent a l’esprit a titre 
d’object et l’étre immédiatement saisi comme constituant la réalité du je.” 
— p. 57 — ‘‘L’intelligence humaine ne pense l’universel qu’en se référant 


a cette expérience radicale ot le sujet, en affirmant l’object existant, se 
saisit lui-cméme comme existant.”’ 
*1 P. Fontan, Adhésion et Dépassement, p. 71. 
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complete reflexion is the active reflexive presence of me to myself in 
my activity of asserting or affirming the presence of sensory objects. 
In Defever’s work this fundamental human experience is most often re- 
ferred to by the name “‘total reflexion”, but in bringing out the richness 
of the experience from the viewpoint of metaphysics he also uses other 
names which emphasize particular aspects of the whole experience. 
By considering these various names: “‘transcendental reflexion”, ‘‘in- 
tuitive reflexion”, “total reflexion’, “‘metaphysical experience’, 
“privileged experience”, we can come to a better understanding of 
the fundamental value that Defever attaches to it. 


1. Transcendental Reflexion 


The terminological use of “transcendental” in describing Defever’s 
metaphysical reflexion derives, of course, from Kant, for Defever is 
developing Maréchal’s application of the transcendental method; and 
Maréchal was in a dialogue with Kant, integrating the Kantian method 
into Thomistic philosophy. ®? 

The method of transcendental reflexion as applied by Defever, how- 
ever, is concerned with the activity, the dynamism, the thrust and 
striving of the spirit to relate itself to the being of the knowable object ; 
whereas Defever criticises Kant for having neglected this aspect of the 
intellect and for studying the faculty before its act and in an abstract 
manner. Kantian criticism, according to Defever, failed in its task 
because it was performed in a static way and cut itself off from the 
reflexion that would have given it the knowledge of something more 
than just the capacity to represent the phenomenal object. Defever’s 
transcendental method of reflexion is a reflexion on the activity of the 
spirit in its very act of transcending its own activity of representing 
objects. What is under examination in his transcendental reflexion is 
not merely the mind’s capacity to think about and represent the sensory 
data but the actually exercised activity of the mind, the something more 
within the intellect’s own life that is present in its work of conceptuali- 
zation but that is not itself conceptualisable. Kant’s transcendental 
critique was concerned with the organising structure of the mind that 


52 Cf. J. B. Lotz, S.J., ‘““Die transzendentale Methode in Kants ‘Kritik 
der einen Vernunft’ und in der Scholastik’”’, in Kant und die Scholastik heute 
(Pullach bei Miinchen, Verlag Berchmanskolleg, 1955), p. 40. Lotz cites 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, 2nd ed., p. 25: “Ich nenne alle Erkenntnis 
transzendental, die sich nicht sowohl mit Gegenstanden, sondern mit un- 
serer Erkenntnis von Gegenstanden, insofern diese a priori méglich sein 
soll, beschaftigt.’’ (Lotz, zbid., p. 47). 
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enables man to organise the world in his world of thought. Defever’s 
transcendental critique, on the other hand, is concerned with the striv- 
ing orientation, the questing activity ceaselessly at work even at the 
moment while something of the mind is at rest in holding something 
of its quarry in a concept. 

Thus the method of Defever’s real proof is at once a critique of knowl- 
edge and a proof for God. It is a reflexive or transcendental critique 
and that is why we have called his method of total reflexion a trans- 
cendental reflexion or transcendental method. To understand the 
method it is necessary to use it, to practice it. He himself has given no 
detailed and lengthy justification for it other than in the proof itself. 
He has given no other proof for God than the critique of knowledge 
itself. And he calls this transcendental reflexion on the knowing act 
by the name “‘total reflexion” for it is his critical intention that the 
transcendental reflexion discern the total given that is implicated in 
the act of affirmation. This uncovering of the totality is what makes 
his critique of knowledge a living and real proof for God. 


2. Total Reflexion 


“Total” reflexion signifies, first of all, that in the act of knowing the 
object the knower is also in immediate contact with himself; that his 
being turned toward the object is simultaneously being re-turned to 


“« 


53 J. Defever, La Preuve réelle, 62—63: “‘...l’acte de connaissance 
dépasse toujours les déterminations représentées en méme temps qu’elle 
se les identifie. Dans Vobject fini le sujet reconnait a chaque fois |’étre 
qu'il quétait, la conscience de soi, donc sa perfection et son repos... Mais 
cet objet en méme temps décoit; il n’est pas seulement Jimité en sa nature 
intelligible et possedé partiellement; il est encore et surtout limitant, il 
restreint et réfréne l’élan de l’affirmation. I] ne restreint pas seulement 
mon champ de vision, il ne borne pas uniquement ma capacité de représenta- 
tion, tel l’objet phénoménal de Kant. Mais je l’éprouve limitant mon activité 
assimilatrice, ce mouvement méme qui me porte irrésistiblement vers lui. 
... L’opposition est donc bien dynamique, la limitation affecte mon activité. 
. .. Nous avons ici l’explication de la célébre opposition de l’objet au sujet; 
la Critique de la raison pure, s’étant cantonée dans une perspective statique 
et purement conceptuelle, l’avait cherchée en vain.”’ 

J. Defever, “L’Amour de la Vérité’, in Mélanges Joseph Maréchal, II, 
I5—16. — “‘L’acte reflexif et critique ne violente pas l’étre, ne le déchire 
pas en deux lambeaux, ne le tue pas. ... Il ne commence pas par mettre 
entre parentheses l’existence, ni du sujet, ni de l’objet, ni du tout vivant 
fait du sujet affirmant l’objet. Il reconnait au contraire l’existence, au 
sens premier quant a nous, telle que spontanément elle se révéle. .. . Ainsi 
con¢ue la critique est tout autre chose que le criticisme. Celui-ci, attribué a 
Kant, ne réfléchit pas sur l’acte de l’intelligence. I] examine la faculté a 
vide, avant son acte, abstraitement. ...On peut se demander si jamais 
critique, méme celle de Kant, fut criticiste d’intention, et non plut6t par 
infidelité ou faiblesse.”’ 
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himself and becoming conscious of himself as the one who knows. In the 
act of affirmation, regardless of what other object I am knowing, I am 
always knowing myself as performing the act of knowing; in total 
reflexion one object of knowing remains constant: the subject knowing 
himself, in active identity with himself, as knowing. The whole reality 
here emphasized is dynamic, the act of total reflexion in which the 
subject knows himself as going to the object, identifying himself with 
the object (and being limited by the object) in order to come to himself 
and discover his personal identity and his distinctness and opposition 
to the object known.*4 This active self-conscious being, the awareness 
of my own identity as it progressively unfolds is being that is at once 
intelligible and immediately and intuitively evident; it is a total return 
to this act of being, but imperfect and always on-going, and achieving 
deeper understanding of this act of being experienced as limited. 


It is well to recall that there is no dramatic point in the total reflexion 
we make in our life at which God is suddenly revealed. It is a gradual 
and growing awareness, born in total reflexion and sustained by re- 
flexion and reasoning on the mystery of our knowing being, that the 
being which we live and the being which we know are not able to be 
without their being sustained; and yet neither the one nor the other 
is the total sustainer of the act of being that is known in the affirmation 
that there is being. Knowing ourselves and the world around us in total 
reflexion we come to know that the life that we are cannot exist without 
there being a Life which is the Cause of our life’s being drawn and driven 
to the Absolute Life. But our knowledge of the Absolute is not absolute; 
it is finite, obscure, fragile, difficult human knowledge. The proof of 


54 J. Defever, La Preuve réelle, 16: ‘“‘Retour complet, ou réflexion totale, 
ne veut pas dire retour parfait. Il y a retour complet lorsque le connaissant 
atteint immédiatement le connu sur lequel il ‘revient’ ou réfléchit, jusqu’a 
se saisir en identité avec lui. Pour qu’il soit parfait, il faut en outre que 
cette identité soit actuellement achevée et n’implique plus aucun devenir: 
il est alors parfaitement subjectif et objectif. Dans la réflexion totale que 
nous effectuons sur nous-mémes nous nous saississons en identité encore 
toujours inachevée, toujours en devenir, avec notre acte d’affirmer ou de 
vouloir. C’est une identité en mouvement, procédant du ‘je’ et allant s’ache- 
ver dans un objet sensible, lequel s’offre comme opposé et distinct.” 

— Ibid., 23: ‘‘Car le fait est bien 1a, indéniable, que la conscience, dans 
la réflexion, se rejoint elle-méme, puisqu’on a conscience de sa propre 
identité. Il faut reconnaitre, certes, la réalité du progrés s’intégrant de la 
pensée. Mais il ne s’ensuit pas logiquement que cette pensée ne puisse, au long 
de son progrés, rejoindre son identité ni que tout changement ou évolution de 
V’étre, de l’acte d’affirmation en particulier, entraine la perte de son identité. 
En fait la pensée réfléchissante ne perd pas son identité, mais au contraire 
la saisit: la réflexion le prouve en réussissant a étve totale, donc a transcender 
méme son propre progrés.”’ 
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God’s existence is, for Defever, a critical reflexion on the act of human 
knowing. This reflexion-life makes us get to know ourselves better and 
thus get to know better that there is a “Life of all living’, and that in 
our every opening of ourselves to the being that we meet we are striving 
to give ourselves to this Perfect Life who has given us to ourselves. 
The “proof” of God, then, is an experience of man that reveals man as 
unable to know himself, therefore unable to be himself, without being 
being given to him and without his giving himself to being. This is the dis- 
covery that is made in total reflexion. The awareness of God’s being 
present in all this comes about when a man discovers (and he is con- 
tinually discovering and uncovering this in total reflexion) that he wants 
more being given to him and that he wants more to give himself to 
being. God is really proved for him and becomes real to him when in 
his heart he comes to this never-ending conclusion that makes of each 
day a new beginning — “...to You, O dear Giver, I give your own 
giving.” The first and last step toward this ‘“‘conclusion” is total re- 
flexion. Let us now consider Defever’s analysis of this. 


Besides this notion of a ¢otal return to awareness of myself as the 
active subject in the act of being, “‘total’’ also means that the transcen- 
dental reflexion on the self must be faithfully performed and carried 
out to the full explication of the whole structure of the affirmation, 
namely, to the understanding of how, in the act of affirmation of the 
sensible, there is involved the being of the subject, the being of the 
object, and the absolute being. The reflexion ceases to be “‘total’”’ in 
the fuller sense of the word if it neglects any of the components present 
in the activity of affirming, that is, the actual influence of the object 
on the affirmation, or the actual movement and thrust of the subject 
transcending the being of the object toward the ultimate goal of the 
affirmation, the Absolute Being which is actually causing the being 
and moving of the affirmation.®® More will be said about this when we 


_*® J. Defever, ‘““Idée de Dieu et existence de Dieu. Réponse a une que- 
stion’’. Revue philosophique de Louvain, 1957, (55), p. 11: “Bien str, on 
est libre d’effectuer sur une affirmation d’objet une réflexion qui ne soit 
pas totale ou, encore, a un second moment de la réflexion totale, de procéder 
a une mise entre parenthéses de certains éléments révéles au premier mo- 
ment. Faisant précision, par exemple, de la motion de l’objet sur l’affirma- 
tion ou du dépassement de l’objet par l’affirmation ou, tout simplement, 
de l’existence du terme dernier, on tiendra un ‘terme pur’ et on pourra 
se demander comment repasser de ce terme pur au terme existant ... Mais 
on est libre aussi de ne pas deserter la réflexion totale, de ne rien mettre 
entre parenthéses des structures qu’elle dévoile, de considérer dans son 
intégrité le passage réel et direct de l’affirmation de l’objet a celle de l’Etre 
infini existant.”’ 
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consider the proof itself, but from the very beginning we must preclude 
any notion that the transcendental reflexion closes us in a subjective 
predicament; rather, the designation “total” implies openness to the 
whole of reality, to all that is. It is my own being, it is ‘I’? who am this 
openness to the totality of being and it is by way of my affirming the 
object that I discover my finite being in its active and actual relation 
to the Infinite. In this presence of myself to myself there is an intuition 
of concrete being in the meta-sensory or intelligible order, and total 
reflexion is therefore intuitive reflexion or reflexive intuition. 


3. Reflexive intuition 


The intuition that is had in total reflexion is the intuition of an 
activity, of me acting, of me knowing (affirming), of me becoming related 
to what is, of me responding to what is.5* It is an undeniable fact that 
I am aware that it is J doing this. I need no one or nothing to make me 
understand this act of presence; I am simply there, being, knowing, 
affirming, ... and understanding I am doing it. There is an immediacy 
here, in the order of intellect, between knower and known, and hence 
intuition.*? But it is an imperfect intuition, not directed to an ‘object 
of thought’ that can be ‘contained’ or ‘comprehended’ by thought, but 
rather an intuition of thought thinking, of knower knowing; it is not 
an intuition that ‘stops’ at an object, but a dynamic, living, everactive 
awareness that J am in being and responding, by affirmation, to being.®® 


ce 


56 J. Defever, La Preuve réelle, 110: “...la réflexion totale, intuitive 
du mot sur son acte. Cette réflexion totale, disions-nous, n’est pas parfaite; 
ni cette intuition, intuitive au sens propre et strict. Le moi y saisit son 
actualité comme en devenir et en dépendance, comme lmitée par l'objet 
dans lequel elle devient, comme déficiente et en appétit par rapport a 
Villimité vers lequel elle se transcende.” 

57 Tbid., 16: “Cette activité mienne, affirmatrice de l’objet, est, a la 
mesure méme de l’immédiation ou identité avec soi que découvre la ré- 
flexion totale, intuitive, c’est-a-dire intelligible, donc réelle. C’est-a-dire 
intelligible: intelligence... ne peut se reconnaitre, ni donc se définir, 
que par la conscience de |’identité, de ’immédiateté si l’on préfére, avec 
le connu; or cela c’est lV intuition. 

58 J. Defever, “Idée de Dieu .. .”’, 18: “La méthode transcendentale 
a ses lois propres. ... Pour commencer, c’est toujours un élément actif et 
dynamique que la réflexion discerne directement, jamais rien de statique. 
Si elle discernait directement un “‘contenu’’, un “‘divers’’, une “‘compréhen- 
sion”, ou méme un acte parfait, c’est-a-dire un terme actuel inépendant du 
mouvement qui l’a amené, elle serait une intuition pure et non une réflexion 
transcendentale. 

“Mais elle est tout de méme une réflexion “‘totale’’, intuitive, ce qui veut 
dire qu’elle atteint le devenir en tant qu’étre, en tant qu’existence. La 
réflexion est précisement totale lorsque le moi réfléchissant identifie, au 
sens littéral de cet mot, sa réflexion consciente avec cesur quoi il réfléchit: 
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This intuition of my own activity is “intuition” in the less proper 
sense of the word. In the widest sense of the word, “‘intuition”’ is knowl- 
edge in which the known is immediately present to the knower without 
an intermediary. In the proper sense of the word, intuition is knowledge 
in which something other than the knower is known without the need 
of any representative form in the knower (such is divine knowledge), 
or without the need of an abstracted form (angelic knowledge). This is 
objective, direct, pure intuition. The human mind does not enjoy this 
kind of intuitive knowledge.5® The intuition that is given us in total 
reflexion is intuition in which the reality known is not some object, 
but the very activity of the subject knowing (affirming) the object. 
The affirmative act, intuitively aware of itself, is reflexive intuition. 
This imperfect intuition-in-process of my self-being-realised is the “‘real’”’ 
upon which the real proof for God’s existence is founded.*® In this 
reflexive intuition of intelligible being, says Defever, we have the only 
metaphysical experience possible for us. 


4. Metaphysical experience 


The term experience usually refers to a concrete knowledge of the 
here-and-now attained through the senses, but it may also be applied 
to the non-sensory or intellectual order. ““Experience in the strict sense 
of the word belongs to the senses’, says Thomas Aquinas, “‘and yet 
the intellect knows bodies, but not with all their spatio-temporal partic- 
ularities — which is what ‘to experience’ strictly means — but only 


tout intermédiaire qui ferait écran a la conscience se trouve écarté; il y a 
identité entre l’étre subjectif qui est conscient, “‘intellectus ut quaedam 
res’, et létre dont il est conscient, “‘intellectus in quantum cognoscens’’ 
(Summa theol., I, 19, 1), entre l’étre intelligent et 1’étre intelligible (et in- 
telligé), intelligence et intclligible ne pouvant se définir autrement que par 
cette identité d’existence actuelle de la conscience avec son objet. La mé- 
thode transcendentale opére donc sur le plan de l’esse et non sur celui de 
Vapparaitre; et elle est possible et efficace, puisqu’elle réussit.” 

2 |) Detever, La Preuveveelle, 20, nia, 

6° [bid., 21, n.: “Par contre, nous jouissons de l’intuition au sens im- 
propre. I] s’agit cette fois d’une immédiation, nonplus de l’objet, mais de 
activité par laquelle on affirme l’objet. Cette immédiation atteint en quel- 
quelque sorte l’objet iui-méme, puisqu’il termine l’activité affirmatrice, et 
en fait donc partie. Mais elle ne le libére pas pour autant de la représentation ; 
elle est l’intelligence intrinséque a la connaissance abstraite, dite discursive. 
Intuition impropre, “‘inchoative’’, ‘‘en devenir’’, réflexive, c’est elle que 
nous fait découvrir la réflexion et que nous nous attachons a étudier en ces 
pages. Saint Thomas, comme nous le montrons, y voit un élément constitutif 
de notre connaissance; Kant au contraire nous la refuse. Le Pére Maréchal 
..- a montré que c’est la reconnaissance ou la méconnaissance de cette 
intuition inchoative de l’affirmation qui décide qu’une philosophie soit 
réaliste et transcendante, ou agnostique.”’ 
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under generalized conceptual notions’”.®! When we speak here of ex- 
perience in the intellectual order we mean immediate intellectual knowl- 
edge as contrasted with knowledge through concepts or through de- 
duction.” By metaphysical experience we understand an immediate 
intellectual knowledge of esse, of the actually exercised intellectual act. 
There is only one such metaphysical experience given to us, according to 
Defever, and this is the experience of total reflection in which I know 
myself as affirming the sensible object: 

... the only metaphysical experience which would be open to us, namely 
‘I know the sensible object’ or, if one prefers, that of the concrete act of 
free will: but the latter implies the former.* 


Outside of the affirmation — or of the volition which implies the affirma- 
tion — no total reflection, therefore no metaphysical experience is given 
Lomusss* 


The singular character of total reflection is that it is real, concrete, 
lived, that is, it is expertence, and provides us with a way of avoiding 
a completely abstract and notional metaphysics; and it is also meta- 
physical, that is, it is knowledge of the act of existing (“‘esse’’) concretely 
exercised by a living subject and in a state of actual intellection. The 
method of transcendental reflection avoids the exaggerations of both 
empiricism and rationalism in that it transcendends the order of merely 
sensory experience, but not at the cost of being merely an interplay of 
conceptual abstractions, for its engagement in the world of intellect is 
with a subject actually exercising the act of existing. ®* 


From the opening line of his book, “By a real proof of God we mean 
one that begins in the real, does not lose contact with the real along the 
way, and ends up at the existence of the real God’’*® Defever insists 


61 ““Fxperientia proprie ad sensum pertinet . . . intellectus tamen cognoscit 
corpora, non tamen prout sunt hic et nunc, quod est proprie experiri, sed 
secundum rationem communem. Transfertur enim experientiae nomen 
etiam ad intellectualem cognitionem, sicut etiam ipsa nomina sensum, ut 
visus et auditus.’’ — De Malo, q. 16, a. 1, ad 2. 

62 Cf. J.B. Lotz, S.J., “Metaphysische und religidse Erfahrung’’, in 
Metafisica ed Esperienza Religiosa (Archivo di Filosofia, ed. Endrico Castelli, 
Roma, Fratelli Bocca, 1956), p. 85. 

68 |. Defever, La Preuve véelle, 33. 


Shia 30: 
Chain DetevernmeldéerdesDicuky asap a5 51 alee: méthode transcendentale 


discernant les éléments a priori dans |’a posteriori, est la seule qui transcende 
l’expérience physique sans verser dans le monde des idées pures, la seule 
par conséquent qui évite l’empirisme, d’une part, lidéalisme et l’ontologisme, 
d’autre part. Elle s’avére en outre seule capable d’atteindre la réalité jus- 
qu’en sa profondeur et en sa solidité métaphysique, tout en restant fidéle 
a l’existence concréte et vécue.”’ 

66 J. Defever, La Preuve véelle, p. 7. 
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that we come to grips with a here-and-now concrete existential act and 
never part from it if we are to have a metaphysics that is alive. It is a 
case of our real presence in being and of real being present to us right 
now. He criticizes both Husserl and Heidegger for having failed in this 
regard: 

.. neither Husserl nor Heidegger ever arrives at an actual knowledge or 

at an actual being: one is always on this side or that side; it is always already 
passed or yet to come, geworfen or Entwurf, one therefore cannot engage 
in metaphysics. °®? 
But the phenomenological method, which consists in faithful description 
of reality as it manifests itself to us, can lead us into metaphysics, 
Defever maintains,®® and he applies this method in his description of 
the reality of the act of affirmation in total reflexion. This faithful 
return to the reality of the act of knowing reveals at the heart of all 
our conscious perception the abiding, undeniable fact of self-awareness ; 
at the very source of our perception of phenomena we are aware of our own 
being conscious of its own trans-phenomenal identity and unity. In 
total reflexion we have crossed the threshold of perceiving being as 
phenomena, as appearing to sensory perception, and we are in contact 
with being as being, with the meta-phenomenal, with the metaphysical. 
Total reflexion is meta-physical because it is the ‘place’ where being 
finds itself understood; or, we may Say, in intellect’s returning to itself 
in its proper act, understanding finds being and being finds understand- 
ing. It is only by learning to live with itself that the intellect can find 
a real being in the actual state of intelligibility; in total reflection the 
intellect finds more than its abstract concepts of being as sensible, for 
in and through these concepts the intellect finds itself as non-quantitative, 
as non-abstracted, — it finds itself as active and as being: 


8’ Cf. La Fenomenologia. Atti del XI Convengo del Centro di Studi 
Filosofici: Gallarate, 1955 (Brescia, Morcelliana, 1956), “Intervento” by 
Fr. Defever, S.J. (121—123), p. 121. 

68 [bid., 122. — Cf. La Preuve réelle, 24, n. 1: ‘‘Sila méthode phénoméno- 
logique consiste a laisser se manifester les ‘choses elles-mémes’, ‘en personne’, 
on voit que nous l’avons appliquée pour établir notre premiére vérité. C’est 
la ot elle décrit intuition réflexive, présente au coeur de toute conscience, 
que cette méthode trancende la perception et accéde au transphénomenal 
tel qu’il existe en sa réalité propre, & la métaphysique. Car, si l’on décrit 
sincérement la connaissance, telle qu'elle se révéle elle-méme, on doit s’aperce- 
voir qu'elle contient toujours une ‘reflexion totale’, une ‘reditio completa 
ad actum suum’, donc une identité actuelle (bien qu’imparfaite) du sujet 
et de l’objet, ce qu’il faut appeler une ‘intuition intellectuelle’; 4 l’analyse 
intentionnelle, cette identité se révéle avec évidence; elle se découvre donc 
phénoménologiquement; il suffit de décrire ce que nous trouvons dans notre 


acte de connaissance, et donc l’étre comme étre, pour déboucher dans la 
métaphysique.”’ 
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That there is the experience of an activity immediately grasping itself, 
therefore as actual existence, is an undeniable fact, since I grasp myself as 
I knowing . . . in a cognitive or voluntary activity aimed at an < object.®® 
... a total intuitive reflection . . . attaining the flux as being, as existence.7° 

As is the intelligence ... metaphysics is head over heels in love with 
truth. It seeks to encounter being always more intimately, actively, dynami- 
cally. But it cannot embrace it except in its own way of knowing by so- 
called metaphysical concepts which are at once intuitive and abstract. 
Intuitive concepts since it is by reflection on itself that intelligence grasps 
being as being. And yet abstract concepts, since this intuition is only that 
of a flux, which would be impossible if it were not achieved or attained in 
its term or object each time, and that object is only possessed in an ab- 
straction and a reference to the quantitative.?! 


The experience of total reflection is a unique experience and it is 
characterised as a “‘privileged experience” by Fr. Defever.”? He qualifies 
it as privileged because it possesses the qualities of spontaneity and 
necessity, immediate intelligibility, evidence and certitude. We will examine 
each of these qualities possessed by this transcendental reflection. 


5. Privileged Experience 


The transcendental reflexion begins with the fact of real movement 
and change, but movement directly experienced by the intellect. This 
movement is the very movement of the intellect itself in the act of 
affirming the sensible, and revealed to the intellect by its own immediate 
experience of itself. ‘“The starting point for the proof for God’s existence 
is, indeed, change or movement that it evident to the senses, 1. e., some 
phenomenon, but it is that movement insofar as it is simultaneously 
possessed by intellect.”’* When the intellect affirms the being and 
becoming of the world of the senses the intellect itself is moved to the 
actuation and accomplishment of its own being, i. e., J become aware 
that J am, and that I am acting and reaching for being. In the act of 
affirmation the object is the cause of the exercise of an activity, of a 


69 J. Defever, La Preuve réelle, p. 21. 

Lom eWeteverunldéerde Diet a npal os 

71 J. Defever, ‘““L’Amour de la verité’’, in Mélanges Marechal, Il, p. 24. 

72 J. Defever, La Preuve réelle, p. 20: “Car il y a une expérience privi- 
légiée de l’intelligence 6u elle se découvre intuition qui n’est pas pure, et 
qui s’impose et se justifie comme telle.” bite hu eA 

Ibid., 22—23: “Il y a donc, et nécessairement, intuition intellectuelle 
impure. Nous la qualifions d’experience privilegiée.”’ é F 

73 J. Defever, S.J., ‘“De Transcendentia in Probatione Existentiae Dees 
in Studi Filosofici intorno all’Esistenza, al Mondo, al Trascendente, (Analecta 
Gregoriana LXVII, Romae: Universitas Gregoriana, 1954, pp. 257—264), 


Pp. 259. 
9 Franciscan Studies 1968 
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movement that is identified with me, that is me moving.” In this unique 
and privileged instance intelligible movement and moving intelligence are 
one, and the intellect has an immediate grasp of its own being in motion, 
an immediate experience of trans-sensory (intelligible) being. We have 
here being which transcends sensible being, is immediately intelligible, 
and at the same time is a real fact, a real experience. If we may express 
this in the words of Pierre Scheuer, ‘““The J is the real thinking itself. 
It is a fact which thinks itself. It is a being which is an idea. It is being 
present to itself, conscious of itself; it is the intelligible. There exists a 
fact which thinks itself. This fact is I. When I use the word “‘being”’ I 
do nothing but transpose this apprehension to other beings.’’?> This 
same notion is a recurrent theme in Defever’s work.7® 


The metaphysical starting point for the proof for God is the reflexive 
affirmation in which we experience real being in immediate intelligibility ; 
for this reason Defever also calls it the metaphysical affirmation.*7 


In the total reflexion that it makes the intellect possesses itself as real 
being immediately intelligible and thus it can grasp in the light of being 
and intelligibility whatever else is introduced into the living act of affirma- 
tion. Whenever any sense object or movement is attained under the 
light of total reflexion then it is raised to the metaphysical order of the 
concrete real, actually intelligible; and only in this way, says Defever, 
can the sensible world be taken as a solid base for the proof for God, 


74 J. Defever, La Preuve réelle, p. 37: ‘““Mais ce que l’objet cause ainsi 
est l’exercise d’une activité, un mouvement du moi, son devenir.”’ 

75 Pierre Scheuer, S.J., “Deux Textes Inédits’’, in Nouvelle Revue Théo- 
logique, 79, (1957), 816—17. Cited and translated by J. Donceel, S.J., 
Philosophical Psychology (New York, Sheed & Ward, 2nd ed., 1960) 442—43. 

78 J. Defever, La Preuve réelle, 14: “‘Jamais ma conscience de la réalité 
ne se réduit a la seule perception de l’objet; elle implique toujours, en 
outre, la conscience d’avoir conscience de objet, donc de la transcender.”’ 

“Nous avons découvert une réalité... la perception sensible implique 
la conscience d’avoir conscience, et c’est la un fait dont nous allons mainte- 
nant tacher de mettre en lumiére toute la signification. I] nous fait pour 
cela réfléchir de réflexion totale sur nos actes de connaissance.” (ibid., 15—16). 

“...c’est que la conscience contient des le début plus que la perception 
sensible, & savoir la conscience d’avoir conscience de cette perception; 
c'est que l’existant, quoiqu’il percoive, et dans sa perception méme, se 
reconnait toujours déja se saisissant & méme sa réalité transcendante, A méme 
son identité, dominant la mouvance spatiale et temporelle dans laquelle il 
surgit.” (ibid., 21). 

“Notre connaissance ... transcende le sensible de l’interieur. ... nous 
pouvons et devons de ce chef recourir 4 l’intuition réflexive, laquelle atteint 
l’étre en tant qu’intelligible, c’est-a-dire la métaphysique et sa certitude 
propre.”’ (zbid., 33). 

7 J. Defever, 20: ‘“‘Attachons-nous au jugement réflexif. I] fait apparai- 
tre l’affirmation métaphysique, que nous pouvons formuler: ‘je suis affir- 
mant l’étre’, et que je ne saurais nier sans la réaffirmer.” 
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namely, when it is taken up into the intelligible being of the reflex 
affirmation, for then the actually intelligible being of intellect is conferred 
upon the object. We are no longer primarily concerned then with what 
the object is but that it zs, that it is being “‘intellect-ified”’. Metaphysical 
reflexion deals with the act of being as such, with being as being. In 
the reflex affirmation where intellect and object are cognitively one-ed, 
intellect is objectified and object is intellect-ified and being-as-such 
comes to light in the light of intellect’s actuation by the object’s being.78 

One of the privileged qualities of total reflexion is that it gives us actual 
real intelligible being grasped with the immediacy of intuition. Imme- 
diacy for Defever means that no cognitive medium intervenes between 
knower and known.’® In total reflexion intellect immediately identifies 
itself with itself in a right-now (“connaissance actuelle’) intuition of 
itself in its operation. Immediacy, identity, intuition are equivalent 
notions for Defever,®® and only in the reflexive intuition of the act of 


78 J. Defever, La Preuve réelle, 48—49: “...l’activité affirmatrice 
assume dans son mouvement spirituel et identifie 4 son intuition tout ce 
lui permet de devenir consciente et d’acquérir ainsi sa perfection d’étre. 
Activité, intelligibilité, identité, tels sont les caractéres de l’objet lorsqu’il 
actue et spécifie l’acte intelligent. I] le faut bien, puisque intelligent en 
acte et intelligé en acte sont un.” 

Ibid., 15, n.3: “On voudra bien remarquer que pour saint Thomas 
toute connaissance humaine est a la fois externe et interne, que pour lui 
la réflexion totale est constitutive de toute connaissance; le P. DeFinance 
l’a excellemment montré dans son Cogito cartésien et réflexion thomiste (Paris, 
Beauchesne, 1946). Nous ne prétons donc pas a saint Thomas en soutenant 
que pour lui le mouvement “qui patet ad sensum’’ implique l’expérience 
intime, la réflexion intellectuelle et intuitive qui fait de ce mouvement 
sensible une base réelle et solide pour la preuve de Dieu.” — Jbid., 83, n.: 
“Lorsque, donc, dans la preuve de l’existence de Dieu, saint Thomas re- 
monte du mouvement sensible au moteur immobile, l’intelligence qui saisit 
ce mouvement sensible, le saisit dans son étre; par conséquent elle le trans- 
cende — implicitement — et connait l’étre par excellence, |’Etre illimité.” 

79 The term “immediate’? may not always have the same connotation 
for every author. For example, N. Balthasar (“‘Abstraction et Transcendenta- 
lisation’”’, in Mélanges Maréchal, t. 11, 61) uses it with slightly different 
meaning. Speaking of the experience in which “...l’homme connait |’étre 
du dedans, par l’intuition du moi...”, Balthasar says about reflexion, 
«, . elle saisit immédiatement et directement le moi réflexif ... Elle saisit 
immédiatement le non-moi, mais non plus directement. Ici doit intervenir 
l’abstraction.’’ — Thus for Balthasar, ‘“‘immediately’’ means “sans dis- 
cours’, ‘‘directement’” means ‘“‘sans abstraction’’, and ‘“‘indirectement”’ 
means ‘‘by means of abstraction’. 

80 J. Defever, La Preuve réelle, p. 16: “Cette activité mienne, affirmatrice 
de l’objet, est, &4 la mesure méme de l’immédiation ou identité aveé soi 
que découvre la réflexion totale, intuitive, c’est-a-dire intelligible, donc 
réelle. C’est-a-dire intelligible: L’intelligence, si l’on ne se résigne pas a en 
donner une définition abstraite et injustifiable, ne peut se reconnaitre, ni 
donc se définir, que par la conscience de lidentité, de l’immédiateté si 
Von préfére, avec le connu; or cela, c’est l’intuition. Donc réelle, ajoutions- 
nous. Kant lui-méme notait que toute activité s’établit dans la réalité, 
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affirming does the intellect enjoy this privilege. In its other cognitive 
activity the intellect knows the activity of things, and even the non- 
spiritual activities of the self, insofar as they are other than the intellect 
itself; hence, these activities are known as “‘objects’’, that is as other 
than and standing outside the intellect, and they are known by means 
of abstraction. In its total return to itself in its act of affirming, however, 
the intellectual self knows itself as subject exercising being and activity; 
therefore it is an immediate knowledge — not abstract — of real being: 


“For there is a privileged experience of the intelligence... ... the ex- 
perience of an activity grasping itself in immediation, therefore as a real 
existent, is an undeniable fact. . .’’8! 


Outside the unique case of total reflexion all other intellectual knowledge 
for man is mediated knowledge: ‘‘Everywhere, moreover, existence, 
mine as well as that of others, is for me mediate, transmitted by images 
or by abstractions.’’® 


Another privileged quality of total reflexion is that the reality which 
is known is ever-actual and present to the knower’s intellectual intuition 
and this, for Defever, establishes the primacy of this experience as a 
base for the proof for God’s existence. The reality given in total re- 
flexion never leaves us and we can never leave it and so it has a kind 
of absolute character about it in the sense that it intuitively justifies 
itself. In its being ever-present and actual the self-awareness of total 
reflexion is an irrefutable and undeniable fact and is basis and foundation 
for every approach to God.* This is also the reason for its being endowed 
with the highest evidence and certitude. It enjoys the greatest degree 
of evidence, for it is a concrete existent reflexively aware of itself in 
intellectual intuition and aware of the sensible reality without which 
that reflexive intuition would not be possible. It is not merely awareness 


existe. Que si elle se sait elle-méme sans intermédiaire, elle se saisit donc a 
méme sa réalité existentielle, sans aucun doute possible.” 

SI bide. 20-—2 te 

82 J. Defever, La Preuve réelle, 95. 

88 This absolute character and value of total reflexion stands out even 
more when compared with the basic value of interpersonal relationship as 
an avenue of approach to God’s existence. Comparing the value of these 
latter to total reflexion as a firm foundation for the proof for God, Defever 
says, ‘“Nous ne dénions pas toute valeur a cette expérience; nous lui dénions 
la valeur d’une expérience premiére, d’une expérience qui se justifierait 
elle-méme intuitivement et rédargutivement, et dont on pourrait valable- 
ment remonter a Dieu... L’expérience interpersonnelle, tout d’abord, 
reste hypothétique et contingente, en ce sens qu’elle n’est pas toujours 
actuelle et que chacun des partenaires peut l’interrompre: elle cesse alors 
d’étre sujette a rétorsion.” (La Preuve réelle, 26). 
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of self, of subjectivity, that is present in total reflexion, but also aware- 
ness of object, of objectivity. Total reflexion, being both affirmation 
and reflexion, is indissolubly objective and subjective and a metaphysical 
knowledge of being as such, that is, it grasps both subject and object as 
“ens’’, as being, while transcending the differences between them. The 
being that is revealed in the reflex affirmation is ‘‘...the being which 
is first in the order of knowing (esse primum quoad nos), indissolubly 
constituted by ‘I am knowing the sensible object’, no element of which, 
nor the active liaison between them, can be denied. We are already 
holding our starting point in the real’. ®4 “The intelligence which 
grasps itself intuitively is not purely subjective, not locked up within 
itself, precisely because its intuition is not perfect . . .; it is in the object, 
in what presents itself as other, that it first grasps itself.’’8> 

The intuitive evidence of this “‘esse primum quoad nos’’ gives rise to 
metaphysical real certitude: ‘real’, because the presence of real being 
is intuitively known; and metaphysical, because it is absolute and un- 
conditioned and motivated by nothing other than itself.8® This evidence 
and certitude of the point of departure accompanies the proof for God 
in its every step since the proof is developed always within the total 
reflexion and never loses contact with it; hence the final step of the 
proof shares in the same certitude of the first step.8” 


84 J. Defever, La Preuve réelle, 16—17. 

LS OG has P22 

86 ““Pourtant notre connaissance ... transcende le sensible de |’intérieur, 
implicitement; nous pouvons et devons de ce chef recourir a l’intuition 
réflexive, laquelle atteint l’étre en tant qu’intelligible, c’est-a-dire la méta- 
physique et sa certitude propre ... non par une intuition pur et simple, 
intuition dont nous ne jouissons pas, mais par la réflexion totale de 1’intelli- 
gence sur son acte, par la réflexion qui découvre l’esse primum quoad nos.” 
— La Preuve réelle, 32—33. 

“Lorsque le professeur Dondeyne nous dit que le primum notum quoad 
nos selon saint Thomas c’est ‘l’ordre concrét du créé qui nous entoure et 
dont nous faisons partie’ (fot chrétienne et pensée contemporaine, Louvain, 
1951, p. 148) il ne nous parle sans doute que du primum notum considéré 
matériellement. Formellement, le premier connu pour nous est ce méme 
créé devenu évident, justifié. I1s’agit d’une évidence qui ne s’appuie sur aucune 
autre, sans quoi nous n’aurions plus affaire au premier connu pour nous, il ne 
serait pas justifié; mais pour qu’il soit évident de la sorte il faut qu’il soit 
intelligé, saisien immédiation, et réflexivement connu comme tel; par le fait il 
se révélera étre ‘mon affirmation d’un objet sensible quelconque.”’ [bid.,17,n.1 

8? J. Defever, La Preuve réelle, p. 89: “A partir de la saisie intuitive 
de l’acte affirmateur et transcendant elle assure méme a cette signification 
de Dieu, et par voie de conséquence, a toute l’ontologie la certitude la plus 
haute qui soit au pouvoir de la raison naturelle, la certitude métaphysique: 
certitude absolute, comme toute certitude, certitude inconditionnée dans 
son motif, a la différence de toute autre certitude. L’étre de |’affirmation 
est immédiatement évident, d’évidence intelligible et. malgré son imper- 
fection, telle qu’en la niant on la maintient; j’en suis certain de certitude 
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Intimately connected with the certainty-value of total reflexion is 
the note of necessity that belongs to it. The consciousness of one’s own 
existence spontaneously and necessarily is at the heart of every knowing 
act, for in giving thought to anything at all we also give thought to 
ourselves.88 The tendency and thrust of the knowing subject reveals 
itself, in total reflexion, to be a natural and necessary tendency toward 
greater awareness of self and one’s own unique identity. Amid the 
multiplicity and variety of objects and persons that we encounter in 
knowledge and love throughout the whole movement of our life, there 
remains a constant, the growth and development of “‘me’’; in the very 
center of all I do and all that is done to me I am always discovering, 
un-covering ‘“‘me’”’. In every act of encounter with being I am doing 
something for myself, too. I, in the act of affirmation, am not just 
knowing more being, I am also knowing more of me and accomplishing 
the “‘act of being-me”’ a little more. The dynamism, movement, tendency 
that is brought to light in the total reflexion of Defever is the movement 
toward perfect self-identity; I act not only to know “the meaning of 
being’, but to know the meaning of being-me. “Under its own observa- 
tion the knowing ‘I’ is revealed necessarily to itself as tendency, move- 
ment towards here-and-now awareness of self, towards the ‘pour soi’. . . 
Whether I will it or not, the spontaneous outpouring of the life of the 
spirit goes to self-awareness: I am he who unceasingly passes from 
unawareness to awareness and who is thus being formed (e¢ qui ainsi 
se fait).’’®® 


This fact of acting and active self-identity, of ever-actual awareness 
of myself in act, is a necessary fact and truth, and the very attempt 
to deny my active identity with myself is not but a lived re-affirmation 
of myself. “I see, in my act, my necessary identity with myself and, 
negatively, by way of retortion, I deny that identity in a new act which 
as such, exercises once again that identity.’’%° 


métaphysique “‘de vision’. Toutes les implications ontologiques de cet 
étre premier, “‘ea quae ei per se insunt’’, bénéficient de l’absoluté de cette 
premiére certitude. Elles sont implicitement indéniables, sous peine d’étre 
réaffirmées par leur négation; j’en suis certain de certitude métaphysique 
de “‘démonstration”’. 

88 Cf. St. Thomas, De Verit, q. 15, a. 1, ad 6: “Anima quodammodo se 
cognoscit per speciem intelligibilem, prout cognoscere cognitionem et 
discretionem sui importat.” 

Ibid., gq. 10, a. 12, ad 7: “‘...et sic nullus potest cogitare se non esse 
cum assensu: in hoc enim quod cogitat aliquid, percipit se esse.” 

89 J. Defever, La Preuve réelle, 35. 

XO TN eHGL, 48k; PX. 
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What makes this experience of total reflexion unique in its necessary 
quality is that it is an intelligible intuition of itself which is self-validat- 
ing and self-justifying and transcends the contingencies of time and 
space, for the intellect enjoys this intuition of itself in operation at any 
time and place where I affirm that something exists. No other activity 
of the self enjoys this same privilege of universal necessity that is 7n- 
tuitively self-evident; but whatever necessity is associated with such 
activities of the self, such as the necessity of sensory perception, is not 
intuitively self-evident but is revealed as necessary within the structure 
of the intellectual intuition of total reflexion. One discovers that there 
is an a priori necessity to sensory perception, for there is no affirmation 
of being for human knowledge without some sensory perception. But 
the necessity of such perception in our knowing is not revealed by 
reflexion on the very act of perception, since it is not intuitive, but it 
is revealed as necessary insofar as it constitutes an intrinsic limitation 
of our intuitive awareness of self.*! Throughout the continuing stream 
of multiple sensory perceptions and accompanying and everchanging 
affective responses that I experience as my activities, I am aware of 
myself as being necessarily involved with these transitory elements 
and yet as somehow remaining distinct and transcendent in regard to 
them. The duration of the human spirit’s consciousness of self, though 
involved with what has been called the passage of time, and actuated 
each time by a particular and passing sensory perception, somehow 
keeps itself above time and always keeps in touch with itself and never 
loses sight of itself as subject-ed to all that is happening in total re- 
flexion.®* This intelligible intuition of an ever-actual and enduring 


1 J. Defever, La Preuve réelle, 23—27. 

2° J. Defever, La Prewe véclle,'p. 22: “*... par cela méme qu'elle réussit 
a étre, au coeur du tout de la conscience actuelle, immédiation active avec 
elle-méme, donc évidence et certitude, elle se distingue, en les transcendant, 
de tous ces éléments non immédiats, et cela dans la mesure méme ou elle 
y réussit. Comme absolument nécessaire, comme s’exercant au dela du 
temps et de l’espace, elle tranche, encore qu’imparfaitement puisque’lle s’y 
appuie, sur ces structures et intentionnalités avec lesquelles la réflexion 
n’arrive pas a étre totale coincidence, qui ne valent que pour l’expérience 
actuelle qu’on en fait.”’ 

— Ibid., 23: “Mais alors la réflexion totale transcende aussi le temps ? — 
C’est exact. (‘Anima mensuratur tempore, secundum esse quo unitur cor- 
pori; quamvis prout consideratur ut substantia quaedam spiritualis men- 
suretur aevo.’ — S. Thomas, De Pot., q. 3, a. 10, ad 8. — ‘Pars intellectiva 
animae secundum se est supra tempus, sed pars sensibilis subiacet tempori.’ 
— Summa theol., I—II, q. 53, a. 3, ad 3.) — Alors, selon le mot célébre de 
Spinoza, elle fait l’expérience intuitive de son éternité? Ici la conclusion 
dépasse les prémisses, et méme les contredit; car eternité, ou intuition 
parfaite, veut dire impossibilité de tout progrés et de tout engagement 
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active reality is, then, a privileged experience enjoying universality, 
necessity, evidence and certitude that make it irreplacable as the basis 
of the real proof for God’s existence. The real proof for God consists 
in a reflexive analysis of all that is implied in the being revealed in 
total reflexion in the act of affirmation. According to Defever, it is this 
reflexive analysis performed continually within the structure of the 
living act of total reflexion that constitutes the only real and direct 
way to a proof for God. For him, if we are to have some grasp of the 
fact that there is a God, we must have some grasp of our own existence 
as a living response to the God whose grasp on us is the deepest source 
of the initiative we take toward him every time we affirm that something 
exists. In response to one who objects to Defever’s “choice” of this 
way to prove the existence of God, he replies, ‘“Nous avions plusieurs 
raisons de ‘choisir’ la voie directe et réelle qui conduit a4 l’existence 
de Dieu. . . . ‘Choisir’ est un euphemisme, car a nos yeux il n’existe pas 
d’autre voie.’’ 8 
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dans le sensible. Le fait est que dans la réflexion totale nous faisons a la 
fois l’expérience de notre engagement dans l’objet sensible et celle de notre 
dépassement de ce méme objet. Entre le temps et l’éternité il y a donc 
place pour une forme de durée intermédiatire, propre a l’-homme qui pense 
et qui réfléchit.”’ 

$8]: Detever's: reply to F. Gregoire;"in “Idée de Dieu, ...’?;. porg. Also, 
La Preuve réelle, p. 28: “‘C’est V’existant lui-méme, lorsqu’il se reconnait 
tel qu’il est, qui nous fournit la certitude du seul fait qui puisse servir de 
base & la preuve réelle de Dieu, et qui est l’affirmation réfléchie de l’objet 
sensible: fait réel, irrécusable, irremplagable, nécessairement connu 
comme tel.” 

— Ibid., 120, and 120, n. 1: “Il sera donc le point de départ réel obligé, 
car le seul possible, d’une preuve de Dieu... Niée par beaucoup de philo- 
sophes, positivistes ou autres, évidente pourtant de par son intuitivité, cette 
transcendance est un fait nécessaire et irremplagable; qui imprudemment 
V’abandonne, n’en trouvera point d’autre.”’ 


THE PLURALITY OF FORMS ACCORDING 
TO PETRUS DE TRABIBUS O. FM. 


PAKT TO CRITICAP EDITION OF THE TEXTS 


Petrus de Trabibus belongs to the school of Peter John Olivi.1 Since 
there has been a lot of discussion concerning Olivi’s doctrine of the 
soul, especially his doctrine of information, the pertinent texts of Petrus 
de Trabibus are able to shed some light on the opinion of the school, 
for Petrus de Trabibus, unlike his supposed master Olivi, clearly states 
his opinions. He deals with the problem of the soul, and of the plurality 
or unicity of forms, in different places. Here we wish to publish four 
questions from the third distinction of the first book of his Commentary 
on the Sentences. This third distinction has sixteen questions, which 
are grouped in three parts and five articles, as follows.? 


PARS I.: De cognitione Dei per creaturas 


Articulus r.: De cognoscibilitate Dei ex parte subiecti 


Quaestio r.: Utrum creatura in aliquo statu possit Deum cognoscere. 

Quaestio 2.: Utrum aliqua cognitio sit innata sive naturaliter sit 
impressa menti rationali. 

Quaestio 3.: Utrum Deum esse sit cognitum menti humanae. 

Quaestio 4.: Utrum Deus in essentia mediante specie aliqua videatur. 


Articulus 2.: De cognoscibilitate Dei ex parte medii 


Quaestio r.: Utrum Deus sit cognoscibilis per creaturas. 

Quaestio 2.: Utrum cognitio Dei per creaturas conveniat homini 
secundum omnem statum, scilicet innocentiae, miseriae, 
et gloriae. 


1 For a historical and general appreciation of Petrus de Trabibus cf. my 
dissertation: Hildebert Alois Huning, “Die Stellung des Petrus de Trabibus 
zur Philosophie”’ in Franziskanische Studien 46 (1964) 193—280; 47 (1965) 
1—43. A separate print of these two articles (published under the same title 
by: Dietrich-Coelde-Verlag, Werl 1965) contains an additional bibliography 
of ten pages. To this bibliography we have to add an article by L. Hédl, 
“Anima forma corporis” in Theologie und Philosophie 41 (1966) 536—556. 

2 The first eight questions of this distinction have been published by 
A. Di Noto, La théologie naturelle de Pierre de Trabibus O.F.M., Padova 
1963, 67—III. 
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Articulus 3.: De cognoscibilitate Dei ex parte obiecti 
Quaestio r.: Quid sit de Deo cognoscibile per creaturas. 
Quaestio 2.: Utrum lux aeterna sit intellectui creato ratio cognos- 
cendi. 


PARS II.: Articulus unicus: De ratione vestigii 


Quaestio r.: Utrum vestigium sit in omni creatura. 

Quaestio 2.: Utrum conditiones istae in quibus attenditur ratio 
vestigii addant ad rem cuius sunt vestigium aut ad 
invicem naturam aliam vel qualitatem absolutam. 


PARS III.: Articulus unicus: De duplici assignatione imaginis 


Quaestio r.: Utrum aliqua creatura possit esse Dei imago. 

Quaestio 2.: Utrum ratio imaginis consistat in his tribus potentiis, 
scilicet memoria, intelligentia, et voluntate. 

Quaestio 3.: Utrum in una re et eadem possint esse plures substantia- 
les formae. 

Quaestio 4.: Utrum tres potentiae praedictae sint animae acciden- 
tales vel substantiales. 

Quaestio 5.: Utrum praedictae potentiae, scilicet memoria, intelli- 
gentia, et voluntas sint secundum substantiam diversae. 

Quaestio 6.: Utrum mens, notitia, et amor sint potentiae vel habitus. 


The last four questions of this distinction, which are published here, 
are found in Ms. 154 of the Biblioteca Comunale of Assisi, fol. 24rb—3orb; 
this is the only existing manuscript containing the commentary of 
Petrus de Trabibus on the first book of the Sentences. 


In the verification of sources, I have tried to indicate the place of 
the sometimes rather vague quotations as precisely as possible. Thus, 
I hope, it will not be too difficult to check them, even if a different 
edition is used (for all texts contained in the Migne-Edition of ‘‘Patro- 
logiae Cursus Completus’? — PL = Patrologiae Cursus Completus. 
Series Latina; PG = Patrologiae Cursus Completus. Series Graeca — 
I have only used this edition, without giving the reference to the latest 
critical edition). 

The following edition of the texts will be the first part of this contri- 
bution, the second part of which will be a critical study of these texts. 


( * For a detailed description of the manuscript cf. Hildebert Alois Huning, 
Die Stellung des Petrus de Trabibus zur Philosophie” in Franziskanische 
Studien 46 (1964) 208 sq. 
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This critical study will also take into account other texts of Petrus de 
Trabibus which deal with the problem of the unicity or plurality of 
forms in the composite, especially in man. 


<Quaestio tertia> 


QUAERITUR TERTIO UTRUM IN UNA RE ET EADEM POSSINT 
ESSE PLURES SUBSTANTIALES FORMAE 


Quod non, videtur 


(x.) Quia differentia est inter formam substantialem et accidentalem, 
nam, forma substantialis dat esse simpliciter, unde per eius acquisitionem 
fit generatio simpliciter et per eius abscessum corruptio simpliciter. 
Forma vero accidentalis non dat esse nisi secundum quid; et ideo sua 
praesentia et absentia non facit generationem vel corruptionem sub- 
stantiae, sed solum alterationem. Sed prima forma existens in materia 
est forma substantialis; ergo prima forma (24va) quam habet materia 
dat sibi esse simpliciter; ergo post illam vel supra illam non potest esse 
alia forma, nisi accidentalis, et sic in una re non potest esse nisi una 
forma substantialis. 


(2.) Item, idem ostenditur septem viis quarum prima est, quia hoc 
ponere repugnat existentiae corporis Christi in sacramento. Si enim in 
eodem subiecto sint formae diversae, poterit una forma corrumpi, ut 
forma qua homo est animal, remanente forma qua est homo, sicut si 
ignis per aliam formam sit ignis et per aliam corpus et per aliam sub- 
stantia, ut ponunt ponentes plures formas, corrupta forma igneitatis 
manebit substantia ignis; quod est impossibile, immo videtur contra- 
dictionis implicativum, nam sequitur, quod substantia ignis sit corrupta, 
cum ponatur forma quae est ignis corrupta et non corrupta, cum pona- 
tur remanere forma quae est substantia ignis. 


(3.) Item, ex illo eodem modo patet quod hoc ponere repugnat existen- 
tiae corporis Christi in sacramento: nam si panis per aliam formam est 
panis et per aliam substantia, quando convertitur panis in corpus 
Christi non remanebit forma panis, poterit tamen remanere forma 
substantiae; ergo conversio illa non esset transsubstantiatio; quod est 
contra commune dictum sanctorum. 
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(4.) Item, repugnat formae verborum quorum virtute existit corpus 
Christi in sacramento; constat enim quod forma verborum a Christo 
tradita est competens et rationabilis; sed esset incompetens et ridiculosa, 
si essent plures formae in eodem composito vel in eadem materia; ergo 
etc. — Probatio minoris: duplex est corpus, scilicet corpus quod est 
genus, quod praedicatur de corpore animato et de animali et de homine, 
et hoc corpus est compositum ex materia et forma, nam secundum 
Boethium Super praedicamenta, substantia non est materia neque 
forma, sed compositum!; et est corpus quod est pars compositi et hoc 
non est nisi materia, et hoc corpus non praedicatur, cum sit pars, quia 
pars non praedicatur de toto. De corpore ergo quod est genus, quod est 
compositum ex materia et forma potest dici: hoc est corpus, sed non 
potest dici: hoc est corpus meum, quia de ratione generis est praedicari 
essentialiter et rationi eius repugnat praedicari denominative. E con- 
trario est de corpore quod est pars; ridiculum enim esset dicere de manu: 
hoc est corpus quod ego sum; sed competenter dicitur: haec est manus 
mea; ergo ridiculum esset dicere de corpore quod est pars: hoc est 
corpus quod sum ego, sed competenter dicitur: hoc est corpus meum. 
Si ergo corpus in quod convertitur panis dicit materiam et formam, 
incompetenter dixit Christus: hoc est corpus meum, sed debuit dicere: 
hoc est corpus quod sum ego. 


(5.) Secunda via est, quia hoc repugnat carni Christi prout habet 
esse in sacramento, et hoc tripliciter: primo in quantum illa caro est 
aliquid in se; si enim caro non dicit solam materiam, sed etiam formam, 
aut illa forma est accidentalis aut substantialis; non accidentalis, quia 
tunc aliquod accidens corporis Christi esset in sacramento non solum 
per naturalem concomitantiam, sed virtute conversionis; quod est 
contra omnes; tunc etiam non posset dici illa conversio transsubstantia- 
tio; si dicat formam substantialem, tunc quaero qualiter illa forma 
carnis se habet ad animam rationalem; aut est ipsa anima rationalis 
aut forma particularior aut forma universalior aut se habet ad illam 
sicut excedens et excessa. Si primo modo, quia cum panis convertetur 
in carnem Christi, fieret conversio in animam et esset ibi vi sacramenti; 
quod est erroneum. Nec secundo modo, tum quia cum forma particularis 
non aequetur formae universali in ambitu, esset dare in aliquibus ani- 


_ 36 praedicatur | et del. et exp. || praedicamentum marg, sed erasit|| 40cum 
sit marg. 41 ergo quod est genus marg. 42—43 sed...corpus marg. 59 tunc 
| tinc ms. 63 visacramenti | in sacramento ms. 64 particularis marg. 


1 Boethius, In Categorias Aristotelis, 1. PL 64, 102. 
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mam rationalem in quibus non essent carnes et ita esset homo qui non 
haberet carnes, tum quia post formam specificam non est descensus 
per formam, tum quia secundum Commentatorem, sicut materia tenet 
infimum gradum in genere entium, sic anima rationalis in genere in- 
tellectualium.* Nec tertio modo potest esse, quia quando duae formae 
se habent sicut universalis et particularis, nihil (24vb) informatur a 
particulari quod non informetur ab universali, sicut nihil est album 
quod non sit coloratum; sed secundum Augustinum quaelibet pars 
corporis informatur ab anima rationali, cum sit in qualibet parte cor- 
poris tota;* ergo omnia ossa informarentur a forma carnis; quod nullus 
sanae mentis diceret. Nec potest poni quartus modus, quia quaecumque 
se habent ut excedentia et excessa, convertuntur accidentaliter et 
habent ordinem solum per accidens, quod non convenit reperiri inter 
formas substantiales; ergo etc. 


(6.) Secundo ostenditur ratio ex hac via in quantum caro Christi 
comparatur ad ossa, quoniam si nomine carnis importatur materia cum 
forma, constat quod illa forma per quam caro est caro, est alia ab illa 
per quam ossa sunt ossa; aut ergo forma illa est substantialis aut acci- 
dentalis; non substantialis, quia nulla duo habentia diversas formas 
substantiales faciunt unum, aliquod naturaliter, sed solum artificialiter; 
ergo numquam, ex carnibus et ossibus fieret unum corpus naturaliter, 
quod est falsum; nec potest esse forma accidentalis, quia tunc quando 
convertitur substantia panis in corpus Christi, fieret conversio in ali- 
quam formam accidentalem; quod est inconveniens. 


(7.) Tertio ostenditur hoc prout corpus Christi est hoc aliquid et ad 
propriam individuationem comparatur, quoniam secundum ponentes 
plures formas specificatio et individuatio fit per additionem formae ad 
formam; ergo secundum eos forma generis est una forma quae coniungi- 
tur aliae et specificatur per coniunctionem cum alia forma; ut si ex 
igne fiat aqua, manebit forma corporeitatis, sed specificabitur, cum 
coniungitur aliae formae specificae; ergo cum forma corporeitatis possit 
esse in diversis diversarum specierum, ut in igne et aqua, per illam non 
est individuatio; ergo nullum corpus est hoc aliquid, nisi quia est in hoc 
vel quia coniungitur huic; sed cum substantia panis convertatur in 


88 corpus corr. ex corporibus 99 convertatur corr. ev convertitur 


2 Averroes, In VII Metaphysicae, com.g, (ed. Iuntina, 1552— 
Nova impressio: Frankfurt a. M., 1962), VIII 159 K. 

8 Augustinus, De immortalitate animae, cap. 16, Nr. 25. PL 32, 1034. — 
Epistola 166, cap. 2, Nr. 4. PL 33, 722. — Contra epistolam Fundamentt, 
cap. 16, Nr. 20, PL 42, 185. — De Trinitate, VI, cap. 6, Nr. 8. PL 42, 929. 
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corpus Christi solum et in nihil aliud, non poterit poni quod virtute 
sacramenti convertatur panis in aliquid quod est coniunctum huic; 
ergo corpus Christi non erit in sacramento virtute sacramenti; quod 
repugnat catholicae veritati. 


(8.) Tertia via est, quia hoc repugnat passioni, morti, et sepulturae 
Christi, et aliis quae de huius corpore dicuntur. 

Primo repugnat passioni. Duplex enim est passio, scilicet naturalis, 
qua patiuntur inanimata, quae est via ad corruptionem; alia est ani- 
malis, qua patiuntur sensibilia, quae infert afflictionem et dolorem. 
Sed neutra istarum potest poni in Christo ponendo plures formas, quia 
non passio animalis eo quod in passione animali anima est ratio princi- 
palis sentiendi; est enim primum principium sentiens, ut dicitur IJ De 
anima; hoc autem est impossibile, nisi ex corpore et anima fieret unum 
per se; ex duobus autem in actu non fit unum per se, sed solum per 
accidens, ut [X Metaphysicae habetur ;° sed si corpus quod coniungitur 
animae habet aliam formam substantialem praeter animam, est in actu 
per illam; ergo ex corpore et anima non potest fieri unum per se; ergo 
tollitur secundum hoc omnis passio animalis sive sensibilis. Naturalis 
etiam passio tollitur, quia talis passio magis facta abicit a substantia; 
sed, ut supra probatum est, secundum ponentes plures formas non est 
generatio nec corruptio substantiae; ergo nec erit passio naturalis. 


(g.) Secundo, quia hoc repugnat morti Christi, nam mori est quoddam 
corrumpi. Si enim vivere viventibus est esse, et mori est corrumpi sive 
non esse. Sed si sint plures formae, per aliam formam habet corpus 
esse et per aliam vivere; ergo separata anima habebit corpus esse suum 
substantiale; ergo non erit mortuum. 


(ro.) Rursus omne quod coniungitur alii, ex quo habet esse substantiale 
et est in actu, coniungitur ei per accidens; sed per separationem eorum 
quae coniunguntur per accidens non contingit mors; ergo positio illa 
tollit mortem in quolibet homine ac per (25ra) hoc in Christo. 


(11.) Tertio, quia hoc repugnat sepulturae corporis Christi. Si enim 
corpus Christi per formam corporis collocatur in genere, per aliam, 


102 non | quod add. ms. || erit cory.ex est 104 passioni | et add. et exp. ms. 
107 inanimata cory,ewinanima 108 afflictionem corr. ex affectionem 123 si 
inter lin. 


* Aristoteles, De anima, II, cap. 2. Bekker 414 a 12 sq. 

° Haec sententia non habetur IX Metaphysicae, sed cf. Aristoteles, 
Metaphysica, V, cap. 5 et 6. Bekker 1015 b 6—36. — Cf. etiam Aristoteles, 
Metaphysica, VII, cap. 13. Bekker 1039 a sq. 
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scilicet rationalem, in specie, ergo separata anima non est in aliqua 
specie et per consequens nec in aliquo individuo, quia dicit Boethius 
quod species est totum esse individuorum;® ex quo sequitur quod 
impossibile est quod aliquid habeat esse individuale, nisi sit in aliqua 
specie; ergo corpus Christi separata anima non est hoc et ita non con- 
venit el passio nec mors nec sepultura. 


(12.) Quarto, quia hoc repugnat aliis quae de corpore Christi dicuntur. 
In corpore enim Christi fuerunt carnes, ossa, et nervi; aut ergo corpus 
caro et corpus os et corpus nervus dicunt aliquid aliud quam corpus, 
aut non; si non, cum forma corporis sit universalior quam forma carnis, 
non different realiter forma magis universalis et minus universalis. 
Similiter per eandem rationem non differret corpus homo et corpus 
ignis et sic de aliis. Si corpus caro dicat aliqua duo ita quod caro dicat 
formam superadditam formae corporis, tunc sequitur quod panis 
convertatur in solam substantiam carnis et non in formam carnis; sed 
cum sancti velint quod panis substantia convertitur in solam substan- 
tiam, corporis ex vi sacramenti, non erit ibi forma carnis; quod est 
contra illud: nisi manducaveritis carnem filii hominis, et illud: caro 
mea vere est cibus. 

(13.) Quarta via est, quia hoc repugnat nobilitati et beatitudini ani- 
marum, culpae originali, et corporum resurrectioni. 


Quod repugnet nobilitati animarum apparet, quia duplex est 
operatio, ut [X Metaphysicae habetur;’? quaedam transiens in ex- 
teriorem, materiam, et est perfectio acti; alia non transiens, et est per- 
fectio agentis; sed ponendo unam formam tantum operatio animae 
non transit in materiam exteriorem; ponendo autem formas plures 
transit, quoniam ponendo unam formam corpus non dicit substantiam 
in actu praeter animam, vel extra animam, ponendo vero plures formas 
dicit corpus substantiam in actu praeter animam. Ergo perfectior 
ponitur anima ponendo unam formam tantum quam ponendo plures. 


(x4.) Quod repugnet beatitudini animarum patet, quoniam si corpus 
est in actu praeter animam et ex duobus in actu non fit tertium nec 
unum per se, ex corpore et anima non fiet unum, nisi sicut ex mobili et 
motore. Ergo anima separata non habet desiderium administrandi 


140 et! | aut ms. 149 nisi cory.ex non 157 materiam marg. 160 actu | 
actum ms. 


8 Cf. Gilberti Porretae Commentaria in Librum De Trinitate. PL 64, 
1270 sq. 
7 Aristoteles, Metaphysica, IX, cap. 8. Bekker 1050 a 22—35. 
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corpus nec est minus beata carens corpore quam corpus habendo. 
Motores enim caelorum non erunt beatiores motu cessante quam mo- 
vendo. 


(15.) Quod repugnet originali culpae patet, quoniam tollit repugnan- 
tiam carnis ad spiritum sive legem membrorum repugnantem legi 
mentis; secundum enim Philosophum JJI De anima in nobis sunt 
motores contrarii sensus et intellectus ;§ sunt enim in nobis duo appetitus 
contrarii sensitivus et intellectivus, quorum unus trahit alium sicut 
rota rotam, ut habetur ibidem; quod non est, nisi quia ambo fundantur 
in eadem forma sive in eadem substantia secundum Avicennam 
VI Naturalium.® Sed ponendo plures formas tollitur unio horum, appeti- 
tuum, quia tunc non fundantur in eadem forma, sed in diversis; ergo 
et tollitur repugnantia eorum, ergo et culpa originalis. 


(16.) Quod etiam repugnet corporum resurrectioni patet. Claritas 
enim corporum beatorum redundabit a claritate animarum; nam propter 
unionem animae cum corpore fit redundantia ab anima in corpore et 
e converso; sed ponentes plures formas necesse habent negare hanc 
unionem, cum corpus sit in actu praeter animam; ergo et hanc redundan- 
tiam, ergo et corporum gloriam. 


(17.) Quinta via est per rationes ostensivas. Et primo ostenditur ex 
essentialitate praedicationis. Triplex est modus praedicandi ad praesens: 
quaedam enim praedicantur, quia sunt unum secundum essentiam, 
quae essentialiter praedicantur; quaedam, (25rb) quia sunt in uno, ut 
album est musicum; quaedam, quia referuntur ad unum, sicut dicitur 
opus humanum, cum tamen in opere nihil sit humanitatis; et haec 
duplex praedicatio denominativa est; sed si non sit eadem forma generis 
et speciei et universaliter superioris et inferioris, non potest verificari 
praedicatio essentialis eo quod tunc una forma non est essentialiter 
alia, ergo etc. 


(18.) Secundo ostenditur ratio ex unitate definitionis, quoniam se- 
cundum, quod dicitur scilicet VII Metaphysicae, partes definitionis non 
sunt unum quia sunt in uno, sed quia dicunt naturam unam et actum 


183 et cory. ex etc. 191 denominativa | denotativa ms. 195 Secundo 
marg. 197 quia sunt | non add. ms. 


8 Aristoteles, De anima, III, cap. 3. Bekker 427 b 6 sq. Cf. etiam Aristo- 
teles, De anima, III, cap. 10 et 11. Bekker 433 a 13—23; 433 b 5 sq; 434 a 13. 
: 9 Avicenna, De anima (sive: Sextus Naturalium), Pars I, cap. 1 B (f. 1 rb 
in editione operum Avicennae, Venetiis 1508; nova impressio: Frank- 
furt a. M. 1961). 
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unum,;?° sed si sit alia forma superioris et inferioris, partes definitionis 
non dicunt naturam unam et actum unum, immo naturas diversas; 
ergo etc. 


(x9.) Tertio ostenditur hoc ex parte motus. Et primo in rebus ani- 
matis. Motus enim per se convenit solum animatis eo quod sola animata 
dividuntur in duo, scilicet in per se movens et per se motum; sed ponendo 
plures formas poterit convenire inanimatis; ergo etc. Minor patet, 
quoniam si ignis per aliam formam est ignis et per aliam corpus, erit 
compositus ex corpore et forma, non ex materia et forma; ergo dividetur 
in per se movens quod est forma et per se motum quod est corpus. 


(20.) Secundo patet idem in rebus inanimatis, quoniam cum generatio 
unius sit corruptio alterius in genere eorum, ut generatio substantiae 
unius corruptio substantiae alterius et generatio accidentis unius cor- 
ruptio alterius accidentis, quando una forma generatur, necesse est quod 
alia in potentiam materiae cedat. Cum igitur ex inanimato fit animatum, 
forma inanimati cedit in potentiam materiae et inducitur forma animati, 
ut si ex lapide generaretur planta, necesse est quod forma lapidis cedat 
in potentiam materiae et inducatur forma plantae; alias idem esset 
lapis et planta et esset in duplici specie. Similiter se habet, si ex vegeta- 
tiva fiat sensitiva, quod necesse est vegetativam cedere in potentiam 
materiae et introduci sensitivam, et similiter est, si ex sensitiva fiat 
vegetativa; alias sequeretur quod esset generatio sine corruptione et 
quod esset idem in duplici specie, ut dictum est. Cum igitur forma 
corrupta non sit nisi una, nec forma introducta erit nisi una; manifestum 
est igitur quod in eadem materia non est in actu nisi forma una. 


(21.) Sexta via est deductio ad impossibile. Sequitur enim idem esse 
in diversis speciebus, nam cum idem sit species et forma, idem est rem 
informari pluribus substantialibus formis et esse substantialiter in 
pluribus speciebus; etiam sequitur quod superiora non praedicentur 
substantialiter de suis inferioribus, cum non sint idem, sed diversa. 


(22.) Item, sequitur quod numquam fiat generatio et corruptio sub- 
stantiae aut corporis, quia cum generatur ignis ex aqua, corrumpitur 
aqua sed non secundum quod corpus aut substantia, cum per aliam 
formam sit aqua et per aliam corpus et per aliam substantia. 


202 Motus corr. ex modus || convenit corr. ex contingit 205 est ignis marg. 
209 eorum cory. ex illorum 216—220 similiter...specie marg. 222 igitur 
intey lin. 226 etiam inter lin. 


10 Aristoteles, Metaphysica, VII, cap. 12. Bekker 1037 b 23—20. 
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(23.) Item, sequitur quod forma substantialis coniungitur rei per 
accidens, cum coniungatur rei existenti in actu; ex quo sequitur ul- 
terius quod generatio sit alteratio, cum eius subiectum sit ens per for- 
mam substantialem perfectum. 

(24.) Septima via est per auctoritates, nam secundum sanctos in 
homine uno non est nisi una anima; ergo cum anima sit hominis forma, 
per unam et eandem est homo et animal, et pari ratione per eandem 
est animal et corpus et substantia. 

(25.) Item, probat Philosophus VII Physicorum quod vera uni- 
vocatio non est, nisi in specie specialissima; unde aequivocationes 
latent in generibus, ut ibidem dicit;!! sed si sint plures formae, maior 
est univocatio in genere quam in specie, quia maior erit tunc unitas 
in forma generis quam in forma speciei, quia forma generis manebit 
eadem in diversis, ut si ex aqua fiat ignis, manebit eadem forma cor- 
poris, forma autem speciei non potest esse eadem in diversis. 


(26.) Item, dicitur V Metaphysicae quod unum est quadrupliciter: 
unum numero, unum forma, unum genere, unum, proportione. Et ibidem 
dicitur quod haec se habent secundum proportionem et ordinem, quia 
quae non sunt unum proportione non sunt unum genere, et quae non 
sunt unum genere non sunt unum, specie, et quae non sunt unum specie 
non sunt unum numero;! sed secundum ponentes plures formas idem 
corpus erit nunc aqua, nunc ignis, ut si (25va) ex aqua generaretur 
ignis; ergo est unum numero quod non est unum specie; quod est ab- 
surdum. 

(27.) Item, dicitur IV Topicorum quod genus non dicit partem, sed 
totum.'* Si ergo ignis per aliam formam sit ignis et per aliam corpus, 
corpus non dicit totum quod dicit ignis; ergo ignis non dicetur corpus, 
sicut non bene dicitur: ego sum manus, cum manus non dicit totum 
quod dicit ego. 

(28.) Item, dicitur I De generatione quod hyle maxime est generationis 
subiectum ;!4 sed hyle dicit materiam primam et ens omnino in potentia; 
ergo illud cui advenit substantialis forma est omnino ens in potentia; 
ergo non est in materia nisi una forma. 


240—24I univocatio cory. ex numero (?) 249 et inter lin. 250—251 et 
-..§enere marg. 251 sunt! corr. ex est || etinter lin. 253 ex marg. 257 cor- 
pus inter col. 259 cum manus marg. 


Aristoteles, Physica, VII, cap. 4. Bekker 249 a 3—8; 218qq; 249b 128qq. 
™ Aristoteles, Metaphysica, V, cap. 6. Bekker 1016 b 31 ch = 
13 Aristoteles, Topica, IV, cap. 1. Bekker 121 b 1—14. 
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RESPONSIO 


Circa quaestionem istam duplex est positio. Quidam enim ponunt 
quod in materia una non est nisi forma una; ponunt enim quod forma 
substantialis existens in materia perficit eam quantum ad omnem actum 
formalem qui est in ea, ita quod forma ultima continet virtute et po- 
testate omnes formas praecedentes et omnem actum earum modo prae- 
dicto; ut, verbi gratia, anima rationalis facit hominem esse hominem 
et esse animal et corpus et substantiam; ratio autem eorum est ratio 
prima tacta in opponendo. 

Sed si positio ista oculo veritatis benevolo et affectu non obscurato 
consideretur, repugnare miultipliciter veritati invenitur. Repugnat 
enim veritati sanctae scripturae, veritati fidei catholicae, veritati 
rationis rectae, auctoritati philosophiae. 

Veritati scripturae repugnat, quoniam, sicut patet, in I Genests, 
dicitur quod Deus in principio creavit materiam corporalium informem;1° 
sed scriptura designat aliquando eam nomine terrae propter informitatem 
et defectum speciositatis, aliquando nomine aquae ratione suae formali- 
tatis, aliquando nomine abyssi propter defectum luminositatis, sicut 
hoc totum dicit Augustinus libro De Genesi contra Mantchaeos ; haec 
enim nomina: terra, abyssus, et aqua nomina sunt informis materiae, 
sicut dicit ibi;1® idem in parte vult I Super Genesim ad litteram.17 Constat 
autem quod materia creata non fuit informis propter defectum omnis 
formae, quia non est possibile materiam esse sine forma, sicut patet 
per eundem Augustinum De vera religione!® et II De libero arbitrio1® 
et XIII Super Genesim ad litteram,*® nec dicitur informis solum propter 
defectum formositatis accidentalis, ut ornatus vel huiusmodi, quoniam 
tunc non esset verum ad litteram quod dicitur Deus fecisse secunda die 
firmamentum et divisisse inter aquas quae sunt sub firmamento et super, 
in qua divisione communiter intelligunt doctores formationem caeli 
crystallini, et tertia die separasse inter aquam et terram, in quo intelligitur 
distinctio et formatio quatuor elementorum, quarto die solem et lunam 
et stellas, et sic de aliis consequenter; sed solum haberet veritatem 


279 corporalium | non add, et exp. ms. 284 abyssus | abyssum ms. || no- 
mina | non ms. 


15 Genesis I, I sq. 

16 Augustinus, De Genesi contra Manichaeos, I, cap. 7, Nr. 12. PL 34, 179. 

17 Augustinus, De Genesi ad litteram, I, cap. 1, Nr. 2 et 3. PL 34, 247. 

18 Augustinus, De vera religione, cap. 18, Nr. 35 et 36. PL 34, 137. 

19 Augustinus, De libero arbitrio, Il, cap. 16, Nr. 44. PL 32, 1264. 

20 Augustinus, De Genesi ad litteram, I, cap. 13, Nr. 27. PL 34, 256. — 
Cf. ibidem cap. 15, Nr. 29. PL 34, 257. 
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secundum mysticum intellectum; quod est contra sanctos omnes et 
doctores praeter Augustinum; ex quibus relinquitur quod materiae 
primum creatae sint formae substantiales superadditae. Non enim 
convenit fingere quod Deus inducendo materiae formam aliam, ut 
caelestem vel non caelestem, corrumperet formam in materia praece- 
dentem; idem enim esset dicere quod Deus non possit superaddere 
formam aliam formae praecedenti; quod derogat potentiae Dei. Tunc 
etiam non vere diceretur Deus fecisse ex materia primo creata, cum 
tamen in illa forma aliqua includatur; sequitur ergo quod in omni re 
corporea seu corpus habente sit ad minus accipere formam duplicem, 
scilicet formam corporeitatis et aliam specificam. 

Repugnat etiam positio dicta veritati fidei catholicae. Ad quod 
intelligendum videndum est primo quod corpus, sanguis, caro, os etc. 
huiusmodi non dicunt solam materiam, sed dicunt necessario aliquid 
compositum ex materia et substantiali forma, tum quia quodlibet 
istorum directe et per se et essentialiter recipit praedicationem sub- 
stantiae et est in genere substantiae; substantia autem ut genus et 
praedicamentum dicit quid compositum ex materia et forma, uti vult 
Boethius Super praedicamenta, ubi distinguens substantiam in mate- 
riam, formam, et compositum dicit quod relictis extremis Aristoteles 
de medio agit,24 et hoc etiam patet, quoniam materia et forma non 
sunt per se in genere, sed per reductionem, sicut principium; tum quia 
corpus (25vb) non praedicatur de materia vel forma, nisi solum deno- 
minative; non enim bene dicitur: materia est corpus, vel: forma est 
corpus, sed quod est corporea. 

Item, si magis convenit absolute loquendo materiae dici corpus quam 
formae, separata diceretur forma aliqua esse corpus; tamen, quia con- 
stat quod differentia quae est inter corpus simplex et mixtum et organi- 
cum et inter sanguinem et carnem et ossa et huiusmodi non est solum 
per materiam, cum materia circumscripta omni forma non differat 
nisi sola divisione aut situ, nec est differentia per sola accidentia, quia 
impossibile est aliquod accidens absolutum praeexistere in materia 
sine omni forma substantiali, differunt ergo praedicta differentia formali 
et ita dicunt materiam et formam. 

Hoc viso patet quod praedicta positio repugnat conceptioni et forma- 
tioni corporis Christi. Credimus enim corpus Christi esse formatum ex 
purissimo sanguine virginis Mariae; sed ponendo unam formam solum 


302 idem al. man. || esset cory. ex esse 325 et® inter lin. 


*1 Boethius, In Categorias Aristotelis, 1, PL 64, 184. 
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non posset dici esse formatum, nisi ex sola materia, cum forma com- 
pletiva corporis humani sit rationalis anima. 

Item, caro fit ex sanguine tamquam perfectius ex imperfectiori, et 
corpus humanum constituitur ex carne, ossibus, et nervis; ergo, si san- 
guis dicit formam, ergo multo fortius caro et os dicunt aliam formam; 
ergo necesse est in eodem corpore esse multas formas, aut est dicere 
quod haec praedicta non sint in Christo ex sanguine virginis Mariae 
formata. 

Repugnat etiam corpori Christi existenti sub sacramento; in Christo 
enim non est nisi divinitas et anima et corpus et accidentia corporis et 
animae. Constat autem quod in sacramento panis non convertitur in 
divinitatem nec in animam, quoniam communiter tenetur quod anima 
non est ibi vi sacramenti, sed propter naturalem concomitantiam, nec 
convertitur in accidentia dicentia aliquid aliud absolutum a corpore. 
Ergo si non sit nisi una forma, panis non convertitur in corpus Christi. 

Item, cum caro non dicat materiam solam, ut visum est,sed materiam 
cum, forma et aliam formam a materia ossis et nervi, si igitur non sint 
plures formae in eodem, panis in sacramento non convertitur in carnem 
nec in ossa et nervos, nec etiam verum est quod dixit Christus de sacra- 
mento: caro mea vere est cibus; quod totum repugnat fidei et scripturae. 

Repugnat etiam positio dicta morti Christi. Sicut enim corpus dicitur 
vivum ex animae unione, sic dicitur mortuum fuisse ex eius separatione; 
materia autem forma substantiali nudata, licet intelligatur quantitatem 
habere, quia impossibile est intelligi materiam corporalem quod non 
habeat quantitatem, non tamen est susceptibilis vitae, tunc enim non 
esset ratio, quare lapides etc. huiusmodi vitam habere non possent, 
ergo nec mortis. Si ergo corpus per se dicat materiam sine substantiali 
forma, corpus Christi non dicitur vere mortuum fuisse. 

Item, materia nudata forma substantiali non potest dici corpus, 
sicut prius est ostensum,; ergo anima a corpore separata, si non sit in 
homine nisi forma una, non remanet nisi materia sola, et ita non remanet 
corpus. Falsum est ergo quod dicitur et creditur corpus Christi iacuisse 
in sepulcro et quod ab ipso iam mortuo emanavit sanguis et aqua. 

Item, si corpus Christi per eandem formam habuit vivere, sentire, 
et esse corpus, ergo cum separata anima non fuerit vivens nec sentiens, 
separata anima non fuit corpus vel non fuit idem corpus, sed per aliam 
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formam introductam post animae separationem fuit aliud corpus; 
quorum, utrumque fidei repugnat. 

Repugnat etiam positio praedicta veritati rationis rectae, quoniam 
manifestum est quod anima rationalis est inter omnes formas nobilior; 
quanto autem forma nobilior tanto actualior et a passibilitate materiae 
remotior, nam quanto immediatius forma materiam perficit tanto 
imperfectior existit; unde secundum Commentatorem formae ele- 
mentares sunt imperfectissimae et immediate perficientes materiam 
suam22; sed si non est nisi una forma in materia una, omnis forma 
substantialis aeque immediate perficit materiam suam; ergo omnes 
erunt aequalis nobilitatis nec erit anima nobilior forma. 

Item, forma informat materiam et non efficiendo vel causando alium 
actum a se ipsa, sed se ipsam communicando et actum suum qui est 
formatio ipsa materiae participando; est enim forma essentialiter 
actus; ergo cum forma spiritualis sit actus spiritualis, impossibile est 
quod forma spiritualis daret materiae actum corporalem, quia tunc se- 
queretur ipsam esse corporalem; sed actus corporeitatis est corporalis; 
constat ergo quod impossibile est quod anima faciat (26ra) hominem 
vel quodcumque animal esse corpus. 

Repugnat etiam positio praedicta auctoritati philosophiae: nam 
dicitur JJ De anima quod anima est actus corporis physici;?* si autem 
in eadem materia non sit nisi forma una, anima non erit actus corporis 
et multo minus corporis physici, si coniungeretur materiae immediate. 

Item, dicitur in eodem quod intellectus est alterum genus animae et 
est separabile ab aliis, scilicet vegetativo et sensitivo, sicut perpetuum 
a corporali; quod dictum, licet non sit simpliciter accipiendum, valet 
tamen ad ostendendum pluralitatem formarum. 

Item, Commentator II Physicorum dicit quod omnia quae sunt 
inter materiam primam et formam ultimam sunt materiae et formae 
compositae ;"4 quod dici non posset, si non essent formae plures. 

Sunt autem quidam qui consuetudini et pravae informationinimis ad- 
haerentes aut fortassis magistro et amico plus quam veritati deferentes, 


370 separationem | non add. et exp. ms. || aliud inter lin. || aliud | idem 
add. et exp. ms. 372 Repugnat | ergo add. et del. ms. || etiam inter lin. 
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22 Averroes, In III De Coelo, cap. 3, com. 67, (ed. Iuntina, 1550 — Nova 
impressio: Frankfurt a. M., 1962), V 226 D—227 H. 

*8 Aristoteles, De anima, II, cap. 1. Bekker 412 a 12 sqq; 412 a 27; 412 
b 4 sqq; cf. ibidem cap. 2, Bekker 413 a 4; 413 b 28. 

24 Averroes, In II Physicae, com. to, (ed. Iuntina 1550 — Nova im- 
pressio: Frankfurt a. M., 1962), IV 51 L. 
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contra doctrinam magistri praecipui Philosophantium dicentis J Eth- 
corum quod duobus existentibus amicis sanctum est praehonorare veri- 
tatem,”> praedictam positionem non sine christianae fidei praeiudicio 
nituntur sustinere adducentes argumenta philosophica septem viis ad- 
ducta in opponendo. 


Radix autem et summa modorum sustinendi secundum ipsos est 
duplex distinctio. Prima est quod est accipere materiam duplicem, 
scilicet indeterminatam, ut secundum se sumptam et ab omnibus 
formis absolutam, et sic materia habet esse quodammodo simplex 
et non potest dici corpus neque totum; alia est materia determinata, 
determinatur enim per formam signatam per quantitatem, afficitur 
per quantitatem et alia accidentia physica, quibus et varie affecta 
recipit in partibus diversitatem, ut dicatur caro quantum ad partem 
affectam mollitie, os quantum ad partem affectam duritie, et sic de 
aliis; unde talis materia potest dici corpus et totum et potest esse 
organica. — Secunda distinctio est quod corpus potest accipi ut genus 
et sic praedicatur de animali et homine et est compositum ex materia 
et forma; vel potest accipi ut est altera pars compositi, et sic non prae- 
dicatur, quia pars non praedicatur de toto, nec est compositum ex 
materia et forma, nec dicit materiam et formam, sed materiam signatam 
quantitate, affectam qualitate, organicam, partium quadam diversitate. 
— Et per hanc duplicem distinctionem in summa nituntur declarare 
obiecta; sed cuiuslibet horum quae ab ipsis divinantur potest falsitas 
esse patens tribus conclusionibus ostensis et probatis. 

Prima est quod in rebus extra animam non est ponere materiam sine 
forma ac per hoc nec materiam simpliciter et indeterminatam vel aliam 
communitatem habentem. 

Secunda est quod in materia non potest esse aliquod accidens aliud 
ab ipsa nec aliqua diversitas generis vel speciei, nisi praesupposita forma 
substantiali. 

Tertia est quod necesse est omne corpus reale compositum esse ex 
materia et forma. 

Primum patet primo per auctoritates Augustini. Dicit enim sic 
II De libero arbitrio: quidquid mutabile aspexeris vel sensu corporis 
vel animi consideratione capere, existere non potest, nisi forma aliqua 
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teneatur qua detracta in nihilum recidit;?* materia ergo sine forma 
realiter esse non potest. 

Item, ibidem: omnia quae sunt, forma penitus subtracta, nulla erunt. 

Item, Philosophus IV Physicorum dicit quod materia non est 
separabilis a forma sive ab altero contrariorum, licet ratione sit diversa.?” 

Item, I De generatione, quod non est possibile materiam esse sine 
passione et morphea, id est substantiali forma.?* 

Item, Commentator Super IV Physicorum: materia numquam 
denudatur a forma, nam cum separatur ab una, induit aliam, quoniam 
si denudaretur ab omnibus aliis formis, tunc quod non est in actu esset 
in actu.?® 

Item, Super XI Metaphysicae Commentator: quae intelligitur 
etiam materia est pura privatio, cum non intelligatur nisi secundum 
ablationem formarum indivisibilium ab ea;3° ergo materia non habet 
esse extra animam secundum hunc intellectum, sed contrarie. 

Item, hoc patet per rationem, quoniam illud est simpliciter impossibile 
quod implicat contradictionem, cum contradictio sit ultimum impossi- 
bilium ad quod quis deduci potest ; sed ponere in rebus realiter materiam 
sine forma includit contradictionem, ut idem esse et non esse, quoniam 
cum omne esse et omnis actualitas sit a forma, si materia ponitur esse, 
sequitur quod habeat formam; si ponitur non habere formam, ponitur 
non esse; ergo materiam esse sine forma ac per hoc (26rb) esse simpliciter 
indeterminatam est impossibile. 

Item, sicut esse in actu et esse actus convenit formae, sic esse in po- 
tentia convenit materiae ; ergo e converso: sicut esse in potentia repugnat 
formae, ita esse in actu repugnat materiae; sed formae non convenit 
per se esse in potentia, sed solum ratione materiae; ergo nec materiae 
per se convenit esse in actu, sed solum ratione formae; ergo cum esse 
dicat actum entis, impossibile est materiam esse realiter extra animam 
sine aliqua forma, et ita impossibile est ipsam esse simpliciter indeter- 
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26 Augustinus, De libero arbitrio, II, cap. 16, Nr. 44. PL 32, 1264. 

2” Aristoteles, Physica, IV, cap. 9. Bekker 217 a 21—25. 

28 Aristoteles, De generatione et corruptione I, cap. 7. Bekker 324 b, 4 sq.; 
cf. etiam ibidem cap. 10. Bekker 328 b 11. 

*® Cf. potius Averroes. In II Physicorum, com. 12, (ed. Iuntina, 1550 — 
Nova impressio: Frankfurt a. M., 1962), IV 52 G. 

°° Cf. potius Averroes, In VII Metaphysicae, com. 35, (ed. Iuntina, 
1552 — Nova impressio: Frankfurt a. M., 1962), VIII 186 E—187 M. — 
Cf. etiam: In XII Metaphysicae, com. 14, ibidem 300 A—3o1 K. 
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minatam extra intellectum; cum igitur nos loquimur in quaestione 
proposita de materia secundum esse reale, primum membrum illius 
distinctionis ad propositum nihil valet. 

Secundum patet sic: nam omne accidens et omnis talis diversitas 
praesupponit esse sui subiecti ad minus ordine naturae; naturaliter 
enim accidens secundum quod huiusmodi non constituit subiectum 
suum in esse, quoniam tunc non haberet rationem accidentis; materia 
etiam in partibus non potest recipere diversitatem generis vel speciei, 
nisi actu ens; sed esse et actualis existentia materiae est a forma sub- 
stantiali; ergo impossibile est quod aliquod accidens vel aliquadiversitas 
qualitativa sint in materia non praesupposita substantiali forma. 

Item, natura non potest aliquid operari nec supra opus primae causae, 
nec supra terminum operationis primariae quae dicitur creatio seu 
creatura, quoniam non plus supponitur vel substituitur opus naturae 
operationi artis quam opus creationis operationi naturae; sed terminus 
creationis est ens subsistens, quod non convenit materiae sine sub- 
stantiali forma, et ens componitur ex materia et forma ad minus in 
corporalibus; ergo impossibile est quod aliquod absolutum accidens 
vel aliqua qualitativa diversitas sit in materia non praesupposita forma 
substantiali. 

Item, impossibile est quod aliquod agens creatum corrumpat suum 
subiectum primum circa quod operatur, licet subiectum proprium 
corrumpere possit aliquo modo, quoniam corrumpendo suum subiectum 
corrumpit suam actionem; subiectum autem actionis naturalis agentis 
est terminus creationis, quae non dicit materiam solam nec materiam 
cum solis accidentibus, sed compositum ex materia et substantiali 
forma; ergo impossibile est quod agens naturale agat aliquid circa 
materiam non praesupposita et praeexistente forma substantiali; ex 
quo relinquitur quod nullum accidens, nulla diversitas potest in ma- 
teria per agens naturale introduci non praesupposita forma substantial. 

Item, effectus dependens a causa secundum, esse et essentiam con- 
tinue, quamdiu est et manet in esse, fit et causatur a sua causa, sicut 
dicit Avicenna VI Metaphysicae suae;*1 et Augustinus IV Super 
Genesim ad littevam probat quod Deus continue et incessanter operatur 
omnia quae prius condidit, ita quod res creatae continue fiunt a Deo, 
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quamdiu manent in esse.3* Materia autem cum forma est causa omnium 
accidentium, ut dicitur J Physicorum,*® et manifestum est quod non 
solum sunt causa eorum quantum ad essentiam, sed etiam quantum 
ad esse, cum accidens per naturam esse non possit nisi in subiecto; ergo 
manentibus accidentibus necesse est praesupponi et praeexistere subiec- 
tum ipsum ex materia et forma, et ita sequitur quod nullum accidens 
absolutum, nulla qualitativa diversitas possit esse in materia non 
praesupposita substantiali forma; ex quo patet quod impossibile est 
materiam organizari nec in carnem et ossa distingui, nisi forma sub- 
stantiali informata; et ita omnia haec necessario dicunt compositum 
ex materia et forma. 

Tertium principaliter et primo patet ex prius probatis, quoniam 
probatum est primo quod in rebus extra animam non est accipere ma- 
teriam sine forma; sed omne corpus naturale est aliquid in rebus extra 
animam; ergo omne corpus naturale dicit quid compositum ex materia 
et forma. 

Item, determinato corpore quod est pars, verum est dicere: hoc 
corpus est corpus; ergo corpus quod est pars recipit praedicationem 
generis quod est corpus; sed nihil potest recipere praedicationem ge- 
neris, nisi quod est compositum ex materia et forma, sicut nihil recipit 
praedicationem generis animalis, nisi quod est compositum, ex corpore 
et anima; ergo corpus quod est pars est compositum ex materia et forma. 

Item, corpus quod est genus est universale secundum Aristotelem 
et suum Commentatorem in pluribus locis ;34 et secundum Boethium 
Super Porphyrium nulla natura est aliquid extra animam ab ipsis 
singularibus ;3° ergo corpus quod est genus non est aliter compositum 
ex materia et forma quam ipsa singularia extra animam, immo talis 
compositio non convenit generi vel speciei in quantum huiusmodi, sed 
singularibus per se et proprie loquendo; (26va) sed manifestum est 
quod corpus quod est pars est quoddam quod est corporis generis singu- 
lare ; ergo ei per se et immediate convenit compositio ex materia et forma. 

Item, hoc patet ex comparatione corporis ad suum genus, quoniam 
omne quod est per se in genere necesse est principiaillius generis parti- 


513 patet marg. 519 est corpus | quod quod est pars add. et exp. ms. 


32 Augustinus, De Genesi ad litteram, IV, cap. 12, Nr. 22—23. PL 34, 
304 sq. 

88 Aristoteles, Physica, I, cap. 7, Bekker 190 a 31 sqq. 

4 Cf. Aristoteles, De anima, II, cap.1. Bekker 402 b 78q.; cf. etiam 
Metaphysica, XII, cap. 5, Bekker 1071 a 26—29. Et cf. commentaria Averrois 
in hos textus. 

35 Cf. Boethius, Commentaria in Porphyrium, I. PL 64, 85 sq. 
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cipare. Si enim principia secundum originem et intelligendi rationem 
sunt priora et causa generis, necesse est quod sint priora omnium quae 
sunt per se in genere illo. Principia autem generis substantiae sunt 
materia et forma. Quod patet, tum quia dicit Boethius Super praedica- 
menta quod cum substantia dicatur de materia et forma et composito, 
Aristoteles relictis extremis de medio agit,°* tum quia manifestum 
est quod nec materia per se nec forma per se est in genere, sed solum 
per reductionem, nec est alius modus quo ad genus substantiae redu- 
cantur, nisi sicut principium ad principiatum, tum quia materia et 
forma sunt principia omnium entium mediate vel immediate, quod ex 
XI Metaphysicae patet ;3’ genus autem posterius est rebus particularibus, 
quia universale aut nihil omnino aut posterius est, ut dicitur IJ De 
anima ;*® ergo impossibile est aliquid esse per se in genere substantiae 
quod non sit compositum ex materia et forma; corpus autem omne 
reale et ens extra animam est per se in genere substantiae; quod patet, 
tum quia de quolibet corpore tali praedicatur substantia essentialiter 
et directe, tum quia si corpus naturale non esset per se in genere sub- 
stantiae, esset genus per reductionem; sed constat quod non reducitur 
ad genus substantiae ratione accidentalium; ergo corpus secundum 
quod corpus non diceret nisi aut solam materiam aut solam formam; 
quod est impossibile, quia tunc nihil esset in genere substantiae quod 
non esset corpus; est corpus principium generis illius, tum quia in rebus 
extra animam non sit recipere particularia ex quibus intellectus format 
universalitatem secundum quod dicit Commentator II De anima,?® 
et <cum) corpus secundum quod dicit Hilarius non dicat particulare 
alicuius generis accidentis,*° necesse est particulare in genere substantiae 
et ita quod sit per se in genere substantiae; ergo necesse est omne reale 
et ens extra animam esse compositum, ex materia et forma. 


Restat ergo quod illa distinctio corporis falsum dicit et ad propositum 
non facit, et ita restat quod rationes contra unitatem formae adductae 
et similes validae sunt et bonae et rationes ad ipsas sunt omnino nullae ; 
rationes etiam quae pro unitate formarum, inducuntur invalidae sunt 
et ens extra et ex falsis vel falso modo procedunt. 


543 sicut corr. ex sint 550 principium (?) 564 non facit marg. 


36 Cf. notam (21). 

87 Aristoteles, Metaphysica, XI, cap. 2. Bekker 1060 b 20—30. Cf. etiam 
ibidem VII, cap. 7—12, Bekker 1032—1038. 

38 Aristoteles, De anima, I, cap. 1. Bekker 402 b 8. 

39 Averroes, In II De anima, com. 60. (ed. F. S. Crawford), 220. 

40 Cf. Hilarius, De Trinitate, VII, Nr. 11. PL 10, 208 (edit. Veron. col. 183). 
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<Ad Argumenta)> 


Ad primum dicendum quod dupliciter potest intelligi forma sub- 
stantialis dare esse simpliciter: aut quia dat esse in genere substantiae, 
quod est esse simpliciter, et hoc totum dicitur respectu artificis, et sic 
verum est quod forma substantialis dat esse simpliciter, sed ex hoc 
non potest propositum concludi; alio modo potest hoc intelligi, quia 
dat esse totaliter et universaliter perficiens rem secundum omnem 
gradum perfectionis debitum sibi, et hoc modo non habet veritatem 
illud respectu formae unius et eiusdem; unde manifestum est quod 
esse simplex aequivocatur. 

Ad secundum dicendum quod positio multitudinis formarum non 
debet sic intelligi quod universaliter alia sit forma generis, alia speciei, 
sive per quam res est in specie et in genere; universaliter enim hoc 
habet instantiam in genere supremo et specie eius prima; cum enim 
corporeum, et incorporeum immediate et primo dividant substantiam, 
non per aliam formam, potest res esse in genere corporis et in genere 
substantiae; tunc enim esset dare formam aliquam quae nec esset 
corporalis nec spiritualis; sed hoc universaliter verum est quod corpus 
per aliam formam est corpus et per aliam specificum corpus; et homo 
per aliam animal et per aliam corpus; non oportet tamen quod leo vel 
alia bestia per aliam formam secundum rem sit animal et leo, sed solum 
est ibi animalitas secundum rationem, alia est enim intentio substantiae 
et alia corporis, licet non sit alia forma in isto vel illo singulari. Dicendum 
igitur quod corrupta forma igneitatis ab igne remanebit forma corporis 
ac per hoc forma substantiae, cum corpus sit substantia; nec tamen 
est verum dicere quod remaneat corpus ignis vel substantia ignis, cum 
de corpore ignis nihil proprium remaneat, sed solum commune quod 
in corpore formae ignis specificatur per aliam superadditam formam, 
unde non est ibi contradictio (26vb) vel inconveniens ullum. Si vero, 
ponatur quod forma ignis corrumpatur et nulla alia specifica inducatur 
quod posset fieri per potentiam Dei, tunc remanet forma corporeitatis 
tantum; unde manifestum est quod non generatur vel corrumpitur 
corpus secundum, quod corpus, quia forma ignis vel aquae corruptibilis 
est et rem in specie determinata corporis constitutam habet, licet in 
genere corporis non constituat illam. Si opponatur quod dicitur IV Topi- 
corwm quod nihil est in genere quod non sit in aliqua specie, dicendum 
quod illud intelligitur de rebus generatis quae sunt sub forma quieta 

578 secundum inter lin., primo scripsit sed exp. primum 584 substantiae 
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et termino generationis, non de rebus imperfectis quae sunt in motu 
et fieri, nec de his quae a Deo fieri possunt, nisi de specie prima lo- 
quatur quae constituitur per differentiam primam; sic et eius verbum 
potest habere simpliciter veritatem.. 


Ad tertium dicendum quod in conversione panis in corpus Christi 
totum illud quod convertitur in principio prolationis verborum est 
suppositum panis cum omnibus partibus essentiae suae, hoc est materia 
cum omnibus substantialibus formis quae sunt in ea, et ideo vere dicitur 
et est transsubstantiatio, quia nihil remanet de substantia panis. Unde 
patet quod illud quod dicitur quod conversa forma panis potest re- 
manere forma corporis, falsum est, quia demonstratio illius pronominis 
“hoc” fertur in principio prolationis verborum non solum ad formam 
panis, sed ad totum suppositum illud quantum ad materiam et formas 
omnes substantiales. 

Ad quartum dicendum quod posita formarum pluralitate remanet 
forma verborum sacramenti rationabilis et conveniens valde. Quod 
autem distinguitur duplex corpus, dicendum quod utrumque membrum 
distinctionis falsum, dicit, ut prius est ostensum; corpus enim quod est 
genus et quod est pars compositi non differunt nisi sicut res rationis 
et res naturae, nam, corpus quod est genus non est nisi conceptus quidam, 
mentis; genera enim et species universalia sunt; universalia autem 
secundum quod huiusmodi non habent esse extra animam aliud ab 
ipsis singularibus, sed sunt conceptus quidam mentis ex substantiali 
quidem convenientia individuorum ab intellectu concepti et abstracti; 
unde non habent esse nisi intellectus, secundum Aristotelem et eius 
Commentatorem J De amma et II et XI Metaphysicae et Boethium 
Super Porphyrium; et de hoc videtur latius in huius secundo, cum 
agetur de rationibus seminalibus. Quod ergo dicitur quod genus est 
compositum ex materia et forma et non corpus quod est pars, utrumque 
per se loquendo est falsum, quoniam corpori quod est genus, cum sit 
intentio quaedam in anima, non convenit per se compositio, sed solum 
in quantum accipitur ex composito extra animam; unde corpori cuilibet 
extra animam convenit per se et immediate compositio talis. Quod 
ulterius dicitur quod pars non praedicatur de toto, sed corpus quod 
est genus praedicatur de homine, dicendum quod hoc sophisma puerile 
est, quoniam corpus secundum quod praedicatur non est res, sed ratio 
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seu intentio accepta ab intellectu ex convenientia singularium partici- 
pantium rationem et formam corporeitatis; unde nec est pars nec totum 
realiter loquendo, sed totum universale cui convenit ratio praedicandi. 
Si enim accipiamus totum reale quod constat ex partibus extra animam, 
nec est pars nec totum. Corpus ergo in quod convertitur panis est com- 
positum ex materia et forma et non est genus, sed quoddam individuum, 
et hoc non praedicatur, quia non est mentis conceptus seu intentio, 
sed res extra animam, existens et pars totius hominis Christi. 


Ad quintum dicendum quod caro dicit quid compositum ex ma- 
teria et forma; unde dicit materiam cum forma substantiali. Quod 
autem quaeritur ulterius, quomodo se habet forma illa ad animam 
rationalem, dicendum quod proprie neutro illorum modorum se habet, 
nam loquendo de ipsis secundum rem et prout sunt extra animam, 
quaelibet est forma singularis, cum universalitas non sit nisi in in- 
tellectu, ut dictum est prius; loquendo autem de ipsis secundum rationem 
et intentionem quam concipit de ipsis intellectus, sunt formae omnino 
disparatae, cum anima sit forma omnino spiritualis et forma carnis 
corporalis, nec una sub alia continetur, nec tamen sunt aequales, quia 
forma carnis est maioris ambitus et universaliorisquam anima rationalis, 
et ita potest (27ra) concedi quod est forma universalior respectu pro- 
priorum suppositorum, non respectu animae rationalis, quia anima ratio- 
nalis non supponitur illi; unde non est universalis ad illam, sicut ratio 
supponebat. Quod autem adducitur de Augustino de falso intellectu 
adducitur, quia Augustinus loquitur de partibus quibus anima com- 
municat actum suum; unde ratio illa in vanum occupat pergamena. 


Ad sextum dicendum quod forma carnie et forma ossis utraque est 
forma substantialis; quod autem dicitur quod ex habentibus formas 
diversas substantiales non potest fieri unum, dicendum quod illud est 
falsum et supponit, non probat; quis enim dubitat quod ex elementis 
non fiat unum mixtum. Exemplum autem de artibus non probat; non 
enim est inconveniens quod per naturam et per artem fiat unum ex 
habentibus diversas formas substantiales; natura enim facit arborem 
ex ligno, cortice, et foliis et unam ex stipitibus, acinis, et granis. Prae- 
terea illud petit quaestionem, quia hoc est quod quaeritur. 


Ad septimum dicendum quod in illa ratione plura accipiuntur falsa 
seu ponuntur; ideo non est mirum, si fiat textura falsa; supponit enim 
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quod essentiae rerum non sint per se individuae, sed quod individuentur 
per aliud eis additum; quod est simpliciter falsum; nam si accipiatur 
individuatio prout opponitur universalitati, necesse est omnem essen- 
tiam creatam individuam esse, tum quia <tam)> terminum creationis 
quam etiam naturalis generationis necesse est hoc aliquid esse, loquor 
de termino per se, tum quia universalitas non habet esse nisi in intellectu; 
si vero individuum dicatur ens ultima completione completum, sic 
individuatio fit per specificam formam; ex qua distinctione sequitur 
quod illa conclusio: nullum corpus est hoc, nisi quia in hoc vel quia 
coniungitur huic, non tenet, immo est fallacia accidentis, quia transit 
ab individuatione primo modo accepta ad individuationem secundo 
modo dictam; licet enim corpus ut corpus non dicat quid ultima com- 
pletione completum, dicit tamen quid singulare et individuum; et ideo 
cum panis convertitur in corpus Christi, convertitur vi sacramenti in 
aliquid quod est singulare et individuum. Supponitur etiam in argu- 
mento illo quod forma extra animam habeat communitatem seu uni- 
versalitatem et quod forma speciei et generis sit extra animam uni- 
versalis; quod est falsum, tum propter rationes immediate tactas, tum 
quia omnis forma extra animam est forma in materia, et omnis talis 
est etiam quod sit singularis; forma ergo generis extra animam non 
est nisi suppositum, formae magis communicabilis quae nata est in 
pluribus reperiri secundum similitudinem et convenientiam specialem, 
et forma speciei est suppositum formae minus communis. Secundum 
eandem rationem suppositum est quod forma generis specificetur; 
quod si per specificationem intelligatur contractio realis formae uni- 
versalis ad minorem universalitatem, simpliciter est falsum, ut iam 
patet ex praedictis; si vero specificatio dicatur determinatio ad aliam 
speciem, proprie loguendo adhuc non est verum, quoniam specificatio 
est totius compositi quod aliquando, non semper, nec universaliter 
ponitur in specie per aliam formam ab ea per quam in genere existit, 
sicut prius dictum est. 

Ad octavum dicendum quod pluralitas formarum non tollit a 
Christo nec ab alio aliquo passionem animalem nec naturalem, nec 
impedit animam quin primum, sentiens habeat esse. Quod autem dicitur 
quod ex duobus in actu non fit per se unum, verum est quando utrumque 
est simpliciter in actu perfecto et quieto ita quod unum, non est in po- 
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tentia aliquo modo respectu alterius. Si enim angelus et anima possunt 
habere rationem materialem aliquo modo in quantum accipiunt acci- 
dentia sua, cum tamen secundum ipsos careant materia, multo fortius 
forma imperfecta ut est in materia, potest praecedere cum sua materia 
in ratione materialis respectu formae perfectioris; non tollitur ergo 
passio animalis nec etiam passio naturalis, quia contingit generari et 
corrumpi corpus secundum quod tale corpus inquantum tali forma 
specifica informatur non obstante quod adhuc sit corpus per formam 
magis generalem. 

Ad nonum dicendum quod tota vis illius argumenti est in intellectu 
illius auctoritatis: vivere viventibus est esse*4; quod non intelligitur 
de esse simpliciter et universaliter, sed de esse generis derterminati, ut 
esse vivum; et quod iste sit intellectus patet per Commentatorem 
sic exponentem: signum, inquit, quod anima est forma vel causa cor- 
poris est hoc (27rb) quod ens vivum non habet esse secundum quod 
vivum, nisi per illud quod vivit, et consequenter.*# Ergo vivum secundum 
quod vivum est per animam. Secundum Commentatorem ergo illud 
dictum non est intelligendum simpliciter, sed cum reduplicatione ad 
subiectum. Ergo mori est viventibus corrumpi sive non esse; non simpli- 
citer nisi inquantum viventia erant ; unde separata anima non est necesse 
quod simpliciter et universaliter esse eorum destituatur, sed solum esse 
vivum; propter quod post separationem est corpus vere mortuum, non 
tamen habebit simpliciter non esse, nec similiter habebit esse perfectum 
quod est secundum rationem, suae speciel. 


Ad decimum dicendum quod quando illud cui coniungitur aliud ens 
actu est ita actuale quod nullo modo potentiale, habet veritatem, sed 
hoc in proposito non habet locum, ut patet ex praedictis. 


Ad undecimum dicendum quod iam patet per praedicta ad septimum 
argumentum. Dupliciter enim accipitur individuum, quia uno modo 
dicitur individuum suppositum generis substantiae ultima completione 
completum, et sic verum est quod illud quod non est in specie specia- 
lissima non est individuum; alio modo dicitur individuum per privatio- 
nem communitatis secundum quod non est commune, et sic omne 
creatum existens in rerum natura extra animam est individuum, cum 
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communitas non sit extra intellectum, et sic corpus hominis separata 
anima est individuum et hoc aliquid singulare habens sicut compositum. 


Ad duodecimum dicendum quod corpus caro, corpus os, et corpus 
nervus dicunt formam aliam superadditam formae corporis. Quod dicitur 
ulterius quod illud quod convertitur in solam substantiam carnis non 
convertitur in formam carnis, dicendum, sicut dictum est prius, quod 
forma qua res est corpus et qua est substantia non differunt nisi secundum 
rationem,; sed forma qua est corpus et forma qua est caro vel os differunt 
secundum rem; quando autem dico substantiam carnis, dico formam 
carnis ac per hoc formam substantiae determinatam et specificatam per 
formam superadditam, scilicet carnis, ratione huius determinationis carnis 
vel substantia carnis, nam forma carnis corrupta, corpus quod remanet 
non potest dici corpus vel substantia carnis magis quam alicuius alterius 
rei; unde panis aut non convertitur in substantiam carnis aut, si con- 
vertitur, necesse est quod convertatur in substantiam et in formam 
carnis; impossibile enim est quod convertatur in substantiam ita quod 
non in corpus, cum, non sit alia forma substantiae et alia carnis realiter 
loquendo; licet autem alia sit forma corporis a forma carnis, impossibile 
tamen est quod fiat conversio in corpus Christi, quin fiat in formam 
carnis eo quod corpus illud est complexionatum et organizatum et vivum 
per formas superadditas inseparabile ipso Christo existente. 


Ad decimum tertium dicendum quod sive ponatur una forma sive 
plures aequaliter est transiens et non transiens operatio animae in 
materiam exteriorem, quoniam, secundum, utram, rationem communicat 
anima se et suam actualitatem corpori ut materiae suae, quoniam licet 
secundum ponentes plures formas corpus sit in actu aliquo ante adventum 
animae, non tamen est simpliciter in actu perfecto et quieto, cum sit 
in tendentia et potentia ad animam ut ad ultimam perfectionem; unde 
illud non concurrit ad maiorem, animae perfectionem. 


Ad decimum quartum dicendum quod iam est responsum, quia 
licet corpus sit aliquo modo in actu praeter animam secundum quod 
corpus, non tamen est in actu perfecto et quieto, sed est in tendentia 
et potentia ad ulteriorem perfectionem ut ad animam, et ideo ex corpore 
et anima fit unum per se, non solum sicut ex motore et mobili, sed sicut 
ex materia et forma, quoniam corpus dispositum per formas com- 
plexionis et organizationis cedit in materiale respectu actualitatis ani- 
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mae, sicut materia prima respectu primae formae; unde patet quod 
pluralitas formarum non tollit ab anima desiderium administrandi 
corpus, immo maxime ponit, cum ponit eam habere corpus perfectius 
quam positio adversa. 

Ad decimum quintum dicendum quod repugnantia (27va) carnis 
ad spiritum nullatenus bene salvari potest, nisi ponendo in homine plures 
formas; si enim sensus et intellectus sive sensitiva et intellectiva sint 
forma una, quomodo una trahit aliam? Si enim omne quod movetur 
ab alio movetur, et omne quod trahitur necesse est ab alio trahi; salvatur 
autem tractatus seu repugnantia ponendo quod anima rationalis est 
unum suppositum ex materia spirituali et formis pluribus constitutum 
ita quod sensitiva et intellectiva sunt diversae formae in eadem materia 
radicatae quarum altera, ut sensitiva, communicat actum suum corpori 
et unitur ei ut forma, et haec connexio sufficit ad hoc quod una aliam 
inclinet vel trahat; unde nec Avicenna nec aliquis alius dicit quod 
illi duo appetitus in eadem forma secundum essentiam radicentur, 
immo tam Augustinus quam Philosophus vocant partes animae 
sensum et intellectum, nec est dare quomodo sint partes, nisi ponendo 
eas partes formales; et de hoc videbitur latius consequenter. 


Ad decimum sextum dicendum quod iam patet quod ponentes 
formas plures nullatenus coguntur negare unionem animae cum corpore 
sicut formae cum materia sua, ut dictum est iam frequenter, et ideo 
concedunt redundantiam animae in corpus. Quod tamen hic dicitur 
quod claritas corporis gloriosi erit ex redundantia claritatis animae, 
non omnes hoc concedunt. Constat enim quod claritas corporum illorum 
erit corporalis et claritas animae erit spiritualis; unde nihil videtur esse 
dictum quod claritas ista ab illa redundet, immo, ut alii melius dicunt, 
erit qualitas quaedam absoluta data divinitus corporibus illis. 


Ad decimum septimum dicendum quod primum membrum illius 
distinctionis dicit falsum; praedicatio enim essentialis non requirit 
unitatem formae secundum rem, immo talis identitas impediret essen- 
tialem praedicationem, quia tunc intentio praedicati non esset in plus 
quam, intentio subiecti; praedicatio enim est actus animae enuntiantis 
communiorem intentionem quam de re concipit, de re ipsa; apprehendit 
autem convenientiam aliquorum singularium in ratione animalis, et 
ideo enuntiat de quolibet intentionem animalis; sic est de intentione 
corporis et substantiae; unde praedicatio essentialis non requirit formae 
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unitatem inter praedicatum et subiectum realiter loquendo nec etiam 
diversitatem, sed solum intentionem et rationem. 


Ad duodevigesimum dicendum quod iam patet responsio per 
immediate dicta, quoniam definitio datur per intentiones communes 
conceptas ab intellectu de re definita, sicut patet per Commentatorem 
I De anima;* accipiuntur autem intentiones illae quandoque a formis 
diversis, sicut cum dicitur: homo est animal rationale, aliquando autem 
ab una et eadem secundum rem, diversificata secundum rationem, 
sicut si dicerem quod corpus est substantia corporea; intentio enim 
substantiae communior est et convenit aliis quam corporibus, non 
tamen dicit in corpore formam aliam a corporeitate. Sed sive sic sive 
sic, partes definitionis dicunt unum actum et unam naturam secundum 
rationem completam suppositi alicuius; nam licet habeat homo plures 
formas, omnes sic constituunt unum suppositum completum in specie 
sua, licet illae inter se sint essentialiter diversae; et hoc sufficit ad 
unitatem definitionis. 


Ad undevigesimum dicendum quod non omnis forma est per se 
movens, sed anima solum, nec omne corpus natum est esse per se motum, 
sed solum complexionatum et organizatum; et ideo licet materia proxima 
ignis sit corpus, non propter hoc sequitur quod per se moveri conveniat 
ei; unde illud argumentum procedit ab insufficienti. 


Ad vigesimum dicendum quod ille processus solum tenet in formis 
habentibus oppositionem, quae se compati non possunt, ut album et 
nigrum, calidum et frigidum; in formis autem habentibus ordinem et 
quae repugnantiam ad invicem non habent, non habet illud veritatem, 
immo in talibus secunda forma praesupponit existentiam primae. Quod 
autem dicitur quod tunc erit idem in duplici specie, dicendum quod rem 
esse in duplici specie specialissima est impossibile, sed esse in duplici 
(27vb) specie, una specialissima et alia subalterna, vel utraque sub- 
alterna, ad invicem habentibus ordinem, non est inconveniens, immo 
necessarium, et verum. 

Ad vigesimum primum dicendum quod primum patet esse im- 
possibile ex dictis immediate; secundum patet ex dictis ad decimum 
septimum argumentum, quoniam, pluralitas formarum nullatenus tollit 
praedicationem essentialiter. 
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Vigesimum secundum patet ex dictis frequenter, quia licet non 
fiat generatio vel corruptio corporis vel substantiae in quantum corpus 
vel substantia, fit tamen generatio et corruptio in quantum tale corpus 
et in quantum talis substantia, ut ignis vel aqua; tale enim corpus est 
corpus et substantia; unde cum generatur vel corrumpitur tale corpus, 
ut ignis, generatur vel corrumpitur corpus. 

Vigesimum tertium etiam patet ex dictis frequenter quod non 
sequitur, quia licet corpus cui additur aliqua forma specifica sit in actu 
per formam corporis, non tamen est in actu perfecto et quieto, cum 
adhuc sit in potentia ad specificam formam respectu cuius totum com- 
positum illud cedit quodammodo in materiale; ex quibus manifestum 
est non sequi, scilicet quod generatio est alteratio, quia non sit trans- 
mutatio in passionibus primo et per se, sed in forma substantiali; non 
enim manet subiectum in actu completo et quieto, sed est in tendentia 
et potentia ad perfectiorem. 


(24.) Ad auctoritates autem quae inducuntur dicendum ad illud quod 
inducitur de sanctis, quia licet sancti velint quod in homine uno non 
sit nisi anima una, tamen nolunt nec dicunt quod anima dicat unam 
formam, sed totum quoddam formale ex partibus formalibus constitu- 
tum; unde anima humana est quoddam suppositum substantiae aggre- 
gans formas plures in materia sua. — Praeterea dato quod anima esset 
una forma per essentiam, ex hoc tamen non sequitur quod in homine 
uno non sit nisi forma una, quia praeter animam corpus habet plures 
formas, ut corporeitatis, mixtionis, complexionis, et organizationis. 


(25.) Ad illud de univocatione dicendum quod nihil facit ad proposi- 
tum, quoniam genera et species non sunt res extra animam, sed con- 
ceptus et intentiones quas intellectus accipit de singularibus rebus; appre- 
hendens enim substantialem convenientiam individuorum, si sit ultima, 
vocat eam, speciem, specialissimam ; sisuprema, vocat eam, genus genera- 
lissimum,; mediam autem dicit genus et speciem. Argumentum autem 
procedit ac si genus et species sint formae extra animam existentes. — 
Praeterea adhuc deficit et non concludit, quoniam licet quando de igne 
aqua generatur, maneat in aqua eadem forma corporeitatis secundum 
rationem generis quae primo fuit in igne, non tamen ex hoc sequitur 
quod sit realiter in diversis, quoniam ignis est iam corruptus et aqua 
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generata, et ideo de ipso non potest forma praedicari, sed solum praedi- 
cabitur de aqua. 


(26.) Ad illud quod adducitur V Metaphysicae dicendum quod ex 
textu Aristotelis secundum quod exponit Commentator non 
habetur nisi antecedens huius affirmationis secundum quod illud quod 
est unum numero et quod est unum specie est unum genere etc. ;4 sed 
posito quod ad deductionem consequentis sit consequentia bona, adhuc 
non valet, quia unum numero non potest dici nisi de uno singulari, 
unum autem specie non potest dici nisi de duobus vel pluribus, ut etiam 
dicit Commentator; dicit enim quod illud quod est unum numero 
est unum specie cum eo a quo differt numero; unde manifestum est 
quod Philosophus accipit ibi unum numero pro individuo speciei 
specialissimae; et ideo argumentum, illud deficit in duobus: unum est 
quod corpus secundum rationem corporis non est individuum. speciei 
specialissimae ; aliud est quando de igne facta est aqua, ignis non manet 
nec eius corporeitas manet nisi in aqua; ideo non potest esse identitas 
speciei inter corporeitatem ignis et aquae, sed identitas numeri (28ra) 
potest inesse corpori; tunc illud quod dicitur in aqua remanere secundum 
corporis rationem est idem cum aliis corporibus specie subalternata. 


(27.) Ad illud de IV Topicorum patet responsio per dicta ad argu- 
menta, ubi auctoritas illa fuerat introducta. 


(28.) Ad illud quod ultimo introducitur de libro De generatione, quod 
subiectum generationis est materia prima, non valet: primo quia hic 
dicitur non quod materia sola sit subiectum generationis, sed quia 
compositum illud est subiectum transmutationis; unde significanter 
dicit Philosophus quod materia maxime est subiectum, non quod 
materia sola. Aliter etiam non valet, quia non concludit unam formam 
solam eo quod de materia possunt formae diversae et ordinem habentes 
successive educi, ita quod simul in ipsa manebunt. Rursus Philosophus 
ponit mundum et partes eius principales, ut corpora caelestia et elemen- 
taria, esse aeterna, et ideo posuit formas elementares esse primas formas 
et etiam propter hoc quod naturalis resolutio stat in elementis et ab 
ipsis incipit prima operatio naturae; sed hoc non est verum, quoniam 
secundum scripturam et fidem mundus non est ab aeterno nec formae 
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elementares sunt formae primae, quoniam Deus creavit primo materiam 
sub forma corporeitatis, de qua consequenter fecit caelum et elementa, 
unde forma corporeitatis adhuc remaneret, si formae elementares di- 
vinitus a materia tollerentur. 

Nullus ergo formidet tenere formarum pluralitatem, quia nulla ratio 
efficax contra eam invenitur; ratio etiam probabilis vel apparens ad 
rationes quae pro ipsa adducuntur. 


<Quaestio quarta> 


QUAERITUR QUARTO UTRUM TRES POTENTIAE PRAEDIC- 
TAE SINT ANIMAE ACCIDENTALES VEL SUBSTANTIALES 


Quod accidentales, videtur 


(1.) Omnis naturalis proprietas est in genere accidentis; sed istae 
potentiae sunt quaedam naturales proprietates animae, sicut dicit 
Magister in littera;! ergo etc. 


(2.) Item, actus et potentia dividunt totum ens et quodlibet genus 
entis; ergo ad idem genus refertur actus et potentia quae est ad illum 
actum; sed constat quod actus ad quem est potentia animae est in 
genere accidentis; ergo et potentia. 


(3.) Item, nihil quod est actus per suam essentiam est ordinatum ad 
ulteriorem actum; sed anima per suam essentiam est actus; ergo essen- 
tia elus non est ordinata ad ulteriorem actum; ergo si essentia animae 
esset immediatum principium operationis, semper habens animam 
semper haberet opera animae, sicut semper est animatum. 


(4.) Item, omnis effectus assimilatur suae causae; sed actus poten- 
tiarum animae sunt accidentia; ergo et potentiae. 


(5.) Item, diversitas actuum secundum naturam et speciem est a 
diversitate principiorum; sed esse et operari sunt actus secundum 
speciem diversi; ergo sunt a principiis diversis; sed esse est a forma, 
operarl a potentia; ergo potentia est aliud essentialiter a forma. 


(6.) Item, nullum fluens ab alio est essentialiter idem cum ipso; sed 
potentiae animae fluunt ab eius essentia; ergo etc. — Probatio minoris: 
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in qualibet re perfecta est considerare substantiam, virtutem, et opera- 
tionem; sed sicut se habet operatio ad virtutem, sic se habet virtus ad 
substantiam; sed operatio fluit a virtute; ergo virtus fluit a substantia; 
sed virtus et potentia sunt idem; ergo etc. 


(7.) Item, illud quo mediante forma substantialis elicit suam operatio- 
nem est accidens seu qualitas accidentalis, ut probabo; sed anima 
mediantibus potentiis suis elicit suas operationes; ergo etc. — Probatio 
maioris: aut forma substantialis elicit operationem suam immediate 
aut mediante alia forma substantiali aut mediante alia accidentali; si 
immediate, non ergo per potentiam; si alia forma substantiali mediante, 
ergo illa mediante alia, et iterum de illa erit eadem quaestio, et erit 
processus in infinitum; ergo necesse est ponere tertium quod forma 
(28rb) substantialis eliciat operationem suam mediante forma accidentali. 


Contra 


(r.) Nullum accidens est pars substantiae, quia substantia non constat 
ex accidentibus; sed istae potentiae sunt partes animae secundum 
Augustinum? et Boethium;? ergo non sunt animae accidentales. 


(2.) Item, nullum accidens constituit hominem, in esse specifico; sed 
sicut per sensitivam constituitur homo in esse generis, sic per intellec- 
tivam in esse speciei; ergo intellectus est forma hominis substantialis 
et pari ratione voluntas. 


Responsio 


Dicendum quod, cum inter substantiam et accidens non sit medium, 
substantia accepta communiter ad materiam, formam, et compositum, 
necesse est dicere ut quod non est substantia sit accidens et e converso; 
et ideo sine wllo medio aut potentiae animae sunt formae quaedam 
accidentales animae, <aut> sunt formae substantiales dicentes essentiam 
animae totam, scilicet formam eius cum materia sua. Sunt tamen multi 
qui primam, partem tolerant, scilicet quod potentiae animae sint acciden- 
tales ei, licet verbis variis et rationibus diversis. 

Quidam enim, dicunt quod potentiae animae sunt quaedam naturales 
eius proprietates quibus anima est facilis ad operandum, fluentes ab 


25 re marg., in col. scripsit del et exp. parte 35 et iterum marg. || illa? | 
est add. et del. ms. 40 ex accidentibus marg. 51 sunt cory. ex aut 56 pro- 
prietates | potentiae add. et exp. ms. 


2 Cf. Augustinus, De Trinitate, IX, cap. 4, Nr. 7. PL 42, 965 sq.; ibidem 
x, Capa7 Ne, 20. PL.42,.979; ibidem XV, cap. 7, Nr. ir. PL, 42,..1065. 
3 Boethius, Commentarius in Porphyrium, I. PL 64, 71 sq. 
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eius essentia in essentiae diversitate; unde sunt in secunda specie 
qualitatis, anima in genere substantiae existente; moventur autem ad 
hoc ponendum rationibus praetactis in opponendo quas in maiori parte 
in diversis scripturis tangunt. Sed ista positio homini veritatem amanti 
et eam mente non obstinata inquirenti minime rationabilis apparet; 
nam, constat quod nullum accidens addens aliquid absolutum ad sub- 
stantiam potest de ratione substantiae esse; alia enim est ratio sub- 
stantiae, alia accidentis, ut ait Philosophus;‘ de ratione vero animae 
intellectivae est intellectus et affectus, quoniam cum habeat esse, 
vivere, et intelligere, est gradus entitatis per quem in esse specifico 
collocatur et ab omnibus materialibus discernitur et separatur; ergo 
cum istum gradum entitatis habeat anima per intellectum, impossibile 
est quod intellectus sit animae accidentalis et pari ratione nec voluntas. 

Item, omne addens aliquid absolutum circumscribi potest a substantia 
quae est subiectum eius. Potest enim corvus intelligi albus et Aethiops 
nitens candore, ut Porphyrius dicit ;* impossibile est autem intellectum 
et voluntatem, posse ab humana anima circumscribi; istis enim circum- 
scriptis non est ulterius anima intellectiva nec rationalis nec humana, 
sed potius brutalis; ergo impossibile est potentias istas esse animae 
accidentales. 

Item, in nulla re potest accipi esse specificum penes aliquod accidens 
vel penes aliquod accidentale, quia nullum accidens potest constituere 
rem, in specie sua; sed rationale in homine designat et exprimit specificam 
elus formam, unde ponitur in elus definitione ut specifica differentia 
eius, et constat quod accipitur ab intellectu primo et immediate; ergo 
impossibile est quod intellectus sit accidens animae rationalis. 

Item, omne quod sequitur aliquid ratione alicuius accidentis est ei 
accidentale, quia nullum accidens potest dare suo subiecto formam 
aliquam vel proprietatem essentialem; sed libertas inest homini ratione 
voluntatis secundum se et immediate, immo secundum Damascenum 
voluntas est ipsum liberum arbitrium;® ergo si potentiae istae sunt acci- 


_ 66 quem | quam ms. 67 materialibus (?) | intellectibus (?) ms. 74 ulte- 
rius | ultimus ms. marg., in col. scripsit et exp. intellectus || rationalis marg., 
in col. scripsit et del. possibilis 85 vel proprietatem iter. et del. 


* Cf. Aristoteles, Metaphysica, IV, cap. 4. Bekker 1007 a 31—b 4; Meta- 
physica XI, cap. 1. Bekker 1059 a 29—34. 

® Porphyrius, Intyroductio, Pars I, cap. 6, in Aristotelis opera cum Averrois 
commentariis, vol. I, Venetiis 1562—1574 (nova impressio: Frankfurt a. M., 
1962) 13 E. 
_ ° Cf. Johannes Damascenus, De fide orthodoxa, II, cap. 12. PG 94, 923 
een antiqua: 178); ibidem cap. 22, per totum. PG 94, 939—950 
186—190). 
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dentales animae, libertas arbitrii erit homini accidentalis; ergo poterit 
homo intelligi in esse suo specifico sine libertate arbitrii; quod non 
solum falsum, sed haereticum apparet. 


Item, tota dignitas animae rationalis et naturalis excellentia ad 
alias creaturas consistit in potentiis istis; sed impossibile est quod 
naturalis nobilitas rei et perfectio et excellentia ad res alias consistat 
in accidentibus eius, cum nobilitas accidentium dependeat a dignitate 
et perfectione formae substantialis rei, non e contrario; ergo impossibile 
est quod potentiae praedictae sint accidentales. 


Item, ex hac positione sequitur contradictio manifesta; nam homo 
in quantum homo est rationalis, intelligens, liber arbitrio; sed si poten- 
tiae istae sint homini accidentia, cum dicant in se aliquam essentiam 
absolutam, non enim dicunt purum respectum animae, possunt per 
intellectum ab anima, ab esse, et ita ab (28va) homine separari per 
potentiam divinam; sed illis circumscriptis vel separatis non erit homo 
rationalis nec intelligens nec arbitrio liber, cum haec insint homini per 
rationem et voluntatem; ergo poterit intelligi et esse quod non sit 
rationalis nec intelligens nec arbitrio liber; sed nihil tale est homo; 
ergo homo non erit homo. 


Quod etiam dicitur quod potentia fluit ab essentia animae non videtur 
rationabile dictum, quoniam secundum scripturam anima humana 
creata fuit in principio ad imaginem Dei, et sicut creata fuit ita creatur 
et nunc; ratio autem imaginis secundum Augustinum XIV De Trim- 
tate consistit in his tribus potentiis;’? ergo istae potentiae immediate 
concreantur a Deo sicut essentia ipsa. 


Item, omne fluens ab alio est naturaliter posterius illo sicut effectus 
sua causa; sed illae potentiae naturaliter sunt et intelliguntur simul 
cum essentia animae rationalis, quia intellecta sine istis potentiis non 
intelligitur rationalis; ergo non potest intelligi quod fluant ab ipsa. 


Item, omne fluens est diversum essentialiter ab eo a quo fluit; sed 
potentiae istae non sunt essentialiter diversae ab essentia animae 
rationalis, ut patet ex praedictis et adhuc patebit; ergo nihil est dicere 
quod fluat ab essentia eius. 


89 arbitrii | et add. et exp. ms. || quod inter lin. 97 manifesta marg: 
100 possunt | tamen add. et del. et exp. ms. 01 ab! inter lin. || anima | ali- 
quid add. et exp. ms. 103 homini corr. ex hominem 104 quod | quae ms. 
115 non marg. 119 nihil cory. ex non 120 fluat corr. ex fluant 


7 Augustinus, De Trinitate, XIV, cap. 4, Nr. 6. PL 42, 1040; ibidem cap. 8, 
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Item, fluens ab aliquo alio fluit extra substantiam eius a quo fluit; 
nam influxus importat motum quemdam seu derivationem ab uno in 
aliud; sed non est dicere nec intelligere quod praedictae potentiae possint 
fluere, cum istae non sint organis per se alligatae sicut sunt potentiae 
sensitivae; ergo nullus est ibi fluxus. 

Alii dicunt quod potentiae animae possunt accipi tribus modis: uno 
modo potest dici potentia animae naturalis facultas consequens subiec- 
tum, ut ingeniositas et huiusmodi, et sic sunt in secunda specie qualitatis ; 
alio modo potest dici potentia animae facilitas potentiae ad actum, ut 
potentia intelligendi, et haec potentia est in eodem genere cum habitu 
illo, scilicet in prima specie qualitatis; alio modo dicitur potentia animae 
instrumentum operandi immediate egrediens a subiecto, ut memoria, 
intelligentia, et voluntas; quod autem hae potentiae immediate egredi- 
antur a substantia patet, quia omni accidente circumscripto, intellecto 
quod anima sit spiritualis substantia hoc ipso quod sibi praesens est 
et coniuncta, habet potentiam ad memorandum et intelligendum et 
diligendum se; unde istae potentiae sunt ei consubstantiales in eodem 
genere existentes in quo anima; attamen quia egrediuntur ab anima, 
non sunt idem per essentiam, nec tamen adeo differunt quod sint alterius 
generis. Sed ista positio satis videtur difficilior ad intelligendum et 
sustinendum quam praedicta. Ista enim positio ponit tria, scilicet 
quod potentiae illae egrediuntur a substantia animae et quod non sunt 
accidentia, sed substantia, cum sint in eodem genere cum anima, et 
quod sunt animae consubstantiales, nec tamen idem in essentia cum 
ipsa. Primum est commune isti positioni et praedictae, unde hoc satis 
in positione praedicta improbatur. Secundum etiam, quod potentiae 
non sint accidentia, sed substantia, et quod egrediuntur ab animae 
substantia videtur implicare contradictionem; cum enim inter sub- 
stantiam et accidens non sit ponere medium, ut iam dictum est, sequitur 
ut illud quod non est substantia sit accidens; potentia autem animae, 
si egrediatur vel fluat ab eius substantia, non potest poni substantia, 
quoniam aut esset materia aut forma aut compositum. Materia non 
potest poni, tum quia non est dare materiam per se sine forma, tum 
quia sequeretur quod materia animae esset partibilis et divisibilis ita 
quod esset corporalis, cum ista quae dicitur potentia ab illa egrediatur, 
tum quia tunc materia animae fieret extra formam suam; quae omnia 
cum sint impossibilia, restat quod impossibile esset quod illud egrediens 
sit substantia materia. Similiter non potest esse substantia forma, tum 
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quia necesse est secundum naturam communem formam materiae inniti 
et alicui materiae dare esse; quod de illa forma dici non potest, quia 
aut daret esse materiae corporis aut materiae animae aut alicui tertiae; 
si tertiae, iam illud egrediens esset (28vb) substantia compositum 
quod fuit tertlum membrum; si materiae animae, tunc esset forma 
animae et deinde causa sui ipsius, cum virtute formae animae egrediatur 
potentia ab ea; quod est impossibile et non intelligibile omnino; si 
materiae corporis, cum corpus in quantum animatum non habeat esse 
nisi ab anima, adhuc sequeretur quod esset forma animae, et eadem 
inconvenientia redirent, tum quia nulla forma per naturam egreditur 
nisi ex materia aliqua per aliquod agens transmutata; quod in propo- 
sito signari non potest; impossibile est ergo quod sit substantia forma. 
Substantia autem composita multo minus esse potest, tum quia tunc 
potentia esset ens in se et per se subsistens et esset substantia proprie 
loquendo, non potentia, tum quia, cum illud constaret ex forma in- 
tellectiva et materia sua, sequeretur quod esset alia anima. Cum igitur 
potentia a substantia egrediens non possit esse substantia, necesse est 
quod sit accidens; et ita positio ista implicat contradictionem. Realiter 
autem redit in idem omnino cum positione prima, et ideo sicut illa 
non potest stare, sic nec ista. 


Tertium autem non videtur bene dici; nam constat quod necesse 
est causam et causatum essentialiter differre, cum causa sit ad quam 
sequitur aliud; sed si potentiae egrediuntur ab animae substantia, 
necesse est quod causentur et producantur ab ipsa; ergo necesse est 
secundum positionem quod potentiae differant essentialiter ab ipsa 
animae substantia. 


Alii dicunt quod tribus modis possunt dici aliqua esse idem, scilicet 
in essentia, in substantia, in subiecto. Essentia dicit rei quidditatem 
nomine absoluto; substantia vero dicitur secundum quod _ substat 
in ordine naturae quantum ad rationem agendi et patiendi; subiectum 
vero dicitur quod substat accidentibus. Idem igitur in essentia dicitur 
quod est idem per omnimodam indifferentiam, idem autem in substantia 
quo ordinatur res ordine naturae ad agendum et patiendum, idem in 
subiecto accidens et subiectum; dicunt ergo quod potentiae istae non 
sunt cum anima idem in subiecto, quia non sunt accidentia eius, nec 
sunt idem in essentia, quia aliquo modo differunt ab essentia eius, sed 
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sunt idem in substantia, quia anima immediate ordinatur ad agendum 
per potentias suas. 

Sed nec iste modus remotus est a contradictione, quoniam licet essen- 
tia communiter accepta sit in plus quam substantia proprie sumpta 
eo quod essentia est communis omnibus rebus omnium generum, tamen. 
huiusmodi substantiae particularis ut hominis vel animae vel corporis 
non differunt realiter essentia et substantia; nam realiter loquendo 
essentia hominis est illud quod homo est, id est corpus et anima ratio- 
nalis ad invicem unita et coniuncta; anima enim non dicit totam essen- 
tiam hominis nec corpus totam, sed haec ad invicem coniuncta dicunt 
totam essentiam eius et similiter totam eius substantiam; unde illud 
ipsum, quod est hominis essentia est eius substantia et e converso, et 
similiter est de corpore et anima et qualibet re alia; ergo quod est idem 
cum alio secundum substantiam est necessario idem secundum essentiam. 

Item, nihil est alicui substantiae idem secundum substantiam, nisi 
eius ratio et principium essentiale, ut materiale vel formale; nam quid- 
quid alio modo se habet alienum est a substantia rei. Si ergo potentia 
animae est idem in substantia cum anima, potentia est pars aliqua ut 
principium intrinsecum animae; sed nihil tale est omnino alienum ab 
essentia rei, immo idem aliquo modo cum ipsa re, licet non dicat essen- 
tiam rei totam; ergo sicut potest concedi quod potentiae sunt idem in 
substantia cum, anima, sic potest et debet concedi quod sunt idem in 
essentia cum, ipsa. 

Alu dicunt quod istae potentiae comparantur ad animam sicut partes 
ad suum totum potentiale; cui consentit Augustinus, frequenter 
vocans potentias istas animae partes;® totum (z9ra) autem potentiale 
similitudinem habet cum toto integrali; quaelibet autem pars per se 
sumpta differt a toto et sic quaelibet potentia a tota anima, sed omnes 
insimul sumptae sunt idem cum anima. Solaista positio inter praedictas 
ad veritatem attingit, et non est alia via recta incedenti per istam 
quaestionem, nisi ista. 

Dicendum igitur quod potentiae istae sunt formae quaedam animae 
non accidentales, sed substantiales ponentes ipsam in esse intellectuali 
sive rationali; anima enim humana est quoddam suppositum in genere 
spiritualis substantiae constans ex spirituali materia et ex spirituali 
forma, ad cuius suppositi constitutionem plures formae conveniunt 
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8 Cf. notam (2) huius quaestionis. 
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in una materia radicatae, ex quibus quaedam collocant et ordinant ad 
constituendum compositum ex ipsa et corpore, ut hominem, in esse 
generis ut vegetativa et sensitiva, quaedam vero in esse suo specifico 
et completo, ut intelligentia et voluntas; esse enim specificum hominis 
non est unum unitate simplicitatis et indistinctionis, sed unitate com- 
positionis et integritatis, quia cum sit perfectissimus et multiplicis 
actionis, necesse est quod anima ipsum constituens secundum quod 
ipsum constituit habeat plures formas in sua spirituali materiaradicatas, 
quae, licet ordinem secundum tempus in materia sua non habeant, 
habent tamen ordinem secundum naturam, nam intellectus et affectus, 
ut agunt circa obiecta propria, habent ordinem ad invicem, et sic non 
est inconveniens dicere quod circa materiamhabeant ordinem secundum 
naturam, licet tempore simul existant; habent enim duplicem compara- 
tionem, scilicet ad materiam cui innituntur et in qua radicantur, et sic 
sunt et dicuntur formae, et ad obiecta circa quae operantur, et sic dicuntur 
potentiae; nomen enim formae imponitur ab ordine ad materiam et 
subiectum, nomen vero potentiae ab ordine ad actum et obiectum. 
Nullo enim modo ponendum est quod forma accidentalis sit virtuosior 
quam substantialis, immo e contrario; sed forma accidentalis non 
solum agit in materiam, sed in aliud ut in obiectum per se, non mediante 
alia forma; ergo multo fortius forma substantialis. 


Item, forma accidentalis non agit nisi virtute formae substantialis; 
ergo si forma accidentalis est per se immediate principium operationis, 
multo fortius substantialis; potentiae ergo istae non dicunt totum esse 
essentiale animae, quia in esse essentiali animae includitur materia 
quam, potentiae istae non dicunt, nec dicunt etiam totum esse formale, 
sed illud solum quod ad esse hominis specificum spectat. — Sed forte 
contra dicta opponet aliquis de numero eorum qui sibi videntur sa- 
pientes sic: quanto enim aliquid simplicius tanto est virtuosius et 
nobilius; sed anima rationalis inter ceteras formas creatas virtuosior 
et nobilior est, ergo simplicior; sed si potentiae suae dicant formas 
substantiales diversas, erit compositissima; ergo non possunt dicere 
formas diversas. — Ad quod dicendum, quod simplex dicitur dupliciter: 
simpliciter et absolute, et sic solus Deus est simplex; vel secundum quid 
et in respectu, et sic convenit simplicitas creaturis. Hoc autem potest 
esse dupliciter: aut per privationem, partium materialium et quantitati- 
varum aut per privationem partium formalium et virtualium. Primo 
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modo compositio minuit vel aufert virtutem et dignitatem, et sic prima 
propositio habet veritatem; secundo autem modo compositio dignitatem 
et virtutem auget, non minuit, sed e contrario simplicitas minuit eam; 
constat enim quod principia substantiae, ut materia et forma, sunt 
simpliciora composito et tamen non virtuosiora nec digniora; mixtum 
simplicius est re vivente, et tamen quodlibet vivens est dignius et 
virtuosius non vivente; et vivens solum simplicius sentiente et tamen 
minoris virtutis et dignitatis; ergo et sentiens simplicius intelligente 
et minoris longe virtutis et dignitatis; de compositione ergo formali in 
creatura non habet illud veritatem. 


<Ad argumenta> 


Ad primum ergo dicendum quod est loquendum de potentiis quantum 
ad rem et modum essendi, et sic sunt animae substantiales, vel quantum 
ad modum operandi circa obiecta, et talis comparatio, scilicet ad actus 
et obiecta, naturali ordine sequitur esse completum; ideo potentiae 
illae secundum hanc comparationem habent modum proprietatum; 
sic loquitur Magister. 

Ad secundum dicendum quod actus qui cum potentia dividit ens 
non est actus secundus qui est operatio, nec potentia ei opposita est 
potentia activa, sed est actus primus qui est forma et potentia passiva 
quae compleri habet per actum formae; unde prima consequentia non 
est simpliciter vera, (2grb) scilicet quod actus et potentia ad idem 
genus referantur, sed in potentia materiae et actu formae; potentia 
autem animae non est talis potentia nec talis eius actus, et ideo illud 
non habet hic locum. 

Ad tertium dicendum quod si prima propositio negat ab eo quod 
est actus per suam essentiam actum secundum quod est operari, uni- 
versaliter est falsa; nam quaelibet forma habet actum primum in ma- 
teria et ordinatum ad actum secundum qui est operatio in supposito 
etiam quando per suam formam agit et operatur. Ulterius consequentia 
illa: si essentia animae esset principium operationis immediatum, 
semper habens animam haberet opera animae, non tenet, nisi actus 
primus et actus secundus essent idem; quod non est verum. 

Ad quartum dicendum quod ratio illa destruit positionem in parte 
pro qua adducitur; nam si per hoc quod si effectus potentiae est accidens 
sequitur quod potentia quae est causa eius sit accidens, similiter sequitur, 
cum potentia animae causatur ab essentia animae secundum ipsos, si 
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potentia sit accidens, quod essentia animae sit accidens; dicendum ergo 
quod assimiliatio effectus ad suam causam non est univoca, sed aequi- 
voca semper, nisi cum agens particulare agit materiam transmutando 
et sic effectum suum de potentia ad actum educendo; constat enim 
quod effectus primi naturalium agentium sunt similitudines eorum, ut 
lux corporis luminosi et calor corporis calidi, et tamen sunt simpliciter 
univoci suis causis; unde nec illud in proposito habet locum. 

Ad quintum dicendum quod quando actus uniformiter accipiuntur 
secundum genus, ut quando uterque est actus primus vel uterque actus 
secundus, tunc necesse est quod sint a principiis diversis secundum 
essentiam et naturam; si vero accipiantur actus secundum genus dif- 
formiter, ut si unus sit actus primus et alius secundus, non est necesse 
quod sint a principiis diversis, immo necesse est quod quaelibet forma 
habeat actum primum et secundum. 

Ad sextum dicendum quod ponere potentias animae ab eius essentia 
fluere est dictum omnino carens ratione. Quod autem dicit de simili- 
tudine virtutis et operationis, dicendum quod, si dicatur virtus illud 
quo immediate agens agit, nulla est similitudo; nam hoc est forma 
substantialis quae est principium immediate agens, et ideo non potest 
esse accidens; hoc opus non est aliquid de essentia operantis, sed est 
effectus eius, et ideo non necesse est quod opus sit a virtute sicut virtus 
a forma; si vero dicatur virtus illud mediante quo agens agit, tunc in 
naturalibus agentibus quae mediante sua similitudine et specie quae 
dicitur eorum virtus agunt in materiam suam ipsam transmutando, 
tenet similitudo; sed hoc in proposito locum non habet. 

Ad septimum dicendum quod maior est falsa. Forma enim substan- 
tialis virtuosior est quam forma accidentalis quae potest actum suum 
per se et immediate educere, multo fortius forma substantialis. Quod 
autem dicit, si immediate eliceret actum suum, non eliceret per poten- 
tiam, dicendum quod verum est: non per potentiam quae dicat naturam 
aliam secundum essentiam ab ipsa forma: sicut enim praetactum est, 
una et eadem essentia per relationem ad materiam dicitur forma, sed 
per relationem ad obiectum dicitur potentia; unde Avicenna in prin- 
cipio VI De naturalibus dicit quod anima dicitur vis, forma, et perfectio; 
vis respectu actionum quae emanant ab ea, forma respectu materiae 
in qua existit, perfectio secundum quod perficitur genus per illam.°® 


308 educendo | excludendo ms. 331 quae marg. 


® Avicenna, De anima (sive: Sextus Naturalium), Pars I, cap. 1. Fol. 1 ra 
CD in editione operum Avicennae, Venetiis 1508 (nova impressio: Frank- 
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<Quaestio quinta> 


QUAERITUR QUINTO UTRUM PRAEDICTAE POTENTIAE, 
SCILICET MEMORIA, INTELLIGENTIA, 
ET VOLUNTAS SINT SECUNDUM SUBSTANTIAM DIVERSAE 


Quod non, videtur 


(x.) Omnis forma specifica rei alicuius est una et indivisibilis; sed 
omnes potentiae istae spectant ad formam specificam animae rationalis 
et etiam hominis; ergo praedictae potentiae non dicunt formas diversas, 
sed unam solam. 


(2.) Item, omnis forma substantiae collocat eam in aliquo ordine 
generis vel speciei; sed intellectus non collocat animam nec hominem 
in alio ordine generis vel speciei quam, affectus, nec e converso; ergo 
intellectus et affectus non sunt formae diversae, et pari ratione nec 
memoria. 


(3.) Item, omne esse est a forma; ergo unicum esse ab unica forma; 
sed illae tres potentiae spectant ad esse specificum animae rationalis 
et etiam hominis; ergo etc. 


(4.) Item, maior est diversitas inter esse et vivere quam inter intelligere 
et sapere, quia contingit esse quod non vivit, nihil autem intelligit 
(29va) quod non amet; sed anima per eandem formam habet esse et 
vivere, quia vivere viventibus est esse; ergo intelligere et sapere habet 
per eandem formam, et sic intellectus et affectus non sunt formae 
diversae. 


(5.) Item, impossibile est diversas formas in eadem materia radicari, 
nisi sint ad invicem ordinatae secundum prius et posterius vel secundum 
magis commune et minus commune; sed nullus talis ordo apparet inter 
intellectum et affectum, quoniam statim quando intelligitur aliquid 
intelligens, intelligitur et volens, nec voluntas potest esse vel intelligi 
in aliquo sine intellectu; ergo intellectus et voluntas non sunt potentiae 
secundum substantiam, diversae, et pari ratione nec memoria. 


(6.) Item, impossibile est potentias secundum substantiam diversas 
habere actus eosdem; sed istae potentiae habent actus eosdem, quoniam 
memoria intelligit et vult et intelligentia amat et memoratur et voluntas 
intelligit et memoratur, secundum quod dicit Augustinus XV De 


27 et wer. || aliquid | sunt add. et exp. ms. 32 sed... eosdem marg. 
33 et* inter lin. 
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Trimitate c. 21.,; ergo illae potentiae non sunt secundum substantiam 
diversae. 


Contra 


(x.) Nihil idem secundum idem potest simul esse in actu et in potentia; 
sed contingit animam secundum intellectum esse in actu ita quod 
secundum voluntatem non est in actu, sed in potentia; ergo intellectus 
et voluntas non sunt realiter idem. 


(2.) Item, impossibile est unum et idem secundum rem et essentiam 
simul esse mutatum et non mutatum,;sed intellectu non mutato contingit 
voluntatem mutari et variis affectionibus variari; ergo impossibile est 
quod intellectus et voluntas sint idem secundum rem et essentiam. 


(3.) Item, impossibile est unam et eandem potentiam secundum 
substantiam simul converti ad diversa et elicere actus diversos circa 
illa; sed dum memoria retinet, contingit intellectum intelligere et 
voluntatem amare; ergo illae tres potentiae non possunt esse secundum 
substantiam idem. 


Responsio 


Quidam dicunt quod illae potentiae non dicunt naturas diversas vel 
essentias, sed unam et eandem. Dupliciter enim est loqui de ipsis, 
scilicet in ratione essentiae et in ratione potentiae. 

In ratione essentiae potentia animae non dicit aliam essentiam a 
forma eius: nec enim dicit partem formalem animae, sed formam eius 
totam, quantum ad esse specificum eius, nec aliam formam dicit una 
potentia et aliam alia, sed quaelibet eandem. 

In ratione vero potentiae addit potentia super formale animae esse 
seu specificum respectum quemdam et ordinem ad determinationem 
aut operationem; et quia ab eadem forma secundum rem et essentiam 
egrediuntur diversae operationes respectu diversorum obiectorum, una 
et eadem forma secundum rem et quantum habet ordinem ad diversos 
actus circa obiecta diversa sortitur nomen et rationem diversarum 
potentiarum; unde memoria et intelligentia et voluntas sunt una et 
eadem forma secundum rem, et essentiam, sed sunt potentiae diversae 
eo quod dicunt eiusdem formae diversas aptitudines et diversos ordines 
ad actus diversos secundum diversa obiecta; et hoc videtur esse in- 
tentio Augustini in X De Trinitate, ubi dicit c. rz. quod haec tria, 
memoria, intelligentia, et voluntas sunt non tres, sed una vita, nec 


1 Augustinus, De Trinitate, XV, cap. 21, Nr. 40—41. PL 42, 1088 sq.; 
cf. etiam ibidem cap. 22, Nr. 42. PL 42, 1089 sq. 
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tres mentes, sed una mens, et consequenter utique nec tres substantiae, 
sed una substantia, et consequenter haec tria una mens, una vita, una 
essentia.” 

Item, manifestum est quod Augustinus ibi intendit assignare 
imaginem divinae Trinitatis in anima penes potentias istas quantum 
ad unitatem et trinitatem et aequalitatem; unde intendit ostendere has 
potentias esse tres in ratione potentiae et unum in ratione essentiae 
et similitudinem aeternae Trinitatis; et hoc probat tali ratione: quae- 
cumque sic se habent quod hoc quod ad se ipsa dicuntur, dicuntur singu- 
lariter, non pluraliter, et hoc vero quod dicuntur, ad aliquid dicuntur 
pluraliter, illa sunt unum secundum essentiam, plura autem secundum 
habitudinem et relationem; sed haec tria, scilicet memoria, intelligentia, 
et voluntas sic se habent ad invicem quod hoc quod ad se dicuntur, 
dicuntur singulariter, non pluraliter, ut una mens, una vita, et sic de 
aliis; quod vero dicuntur ad aliquid, dicuntur pluraliter, nam memoria 
ad aliquid dicitur et relative; et similiter intelligentia et voluntas; 
ergo memoria non est intelligentia nec voluntas, nec e converso; ergo 
haec tria secundum quod dicuntur relative tria sunt, secundum hoc 
quod dicuntur ad se unum sunt; sunt ergo una vita, (29vb) una mens, 
una essentia, quoniam hoc ad se dicuntur. 


Sed fortassis Augustinus non intendit ibi dicere quod illae potentiae 
habeant unitatem et identitatem simplicitatis,ita quod sint una essentia 
simplex, sed constitutionis et integritatis, ita quod constituunt unam 
mentem in anima rationali et unam vitam rationalem et sic unam 
essentiam, animae rationalis cum materia eius. 


Unde dicendum quod voluntas et intellectus sunt formae diversae 
essentialiter, memoria vero non videtur dicereformam per se aut formam 
aliam a forma intellectus, sed videtur dicere materiam animae prout 
est sub forma intellectus, non in tota sui communitate. 


Primum patet sic: impossibile est unam et eandemformam secundum 
rem et speciem elicere actus diversos secundum rationem et speciem 
obiective: unde Philosophus I De Caelo et mundo per diversitatem 
motuum corporum simplicium probat diversitatem formarum in ipsis;3 
sed constat quod intelligere et velle seu cognoscere et amare sunt actus 
diversi secundum rationem et speciem et actus obiective eliciti sicut 


76 et? inter lin. 79 ad inter lin., primo scripsit et exp. in 96 et inter lin. 
96 intellectus | et add. et exp. ms. 


2 Augustinus, De Trinitate, X, cap. 11, Nr. 18. PL 42, 983. 
3 Aristoteles, De coelo et mundo, I, cap. 2. Bekker 268 b 25—269 b 17. 
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se habent in corporalibus lucere et calefacere; ergo intellectus et voluntas 
non possunt esse secundum rem et essentiam una et eadem forma. 

Item, constat quod intellectiva et sensitiva in homine dicunt diversas 
naturas et formas, sive substantiales sive accidentales; dicere enim 
huius contrarium haereticum esset; sed secundum Avicennam VJ 
Naturalium et experientia hoc satis docet, quia sensitiva et intellectiva 
radicantur et fundantur in uno supposito animae, quoniam cum una 
in suo actu intenditur, alia a proprio motu remittitur.* Ergo si intellec- 
tiva et volitiva sive intellectus et voluntas essent una et eadem forma, 
quando una in suo actu intenderetur, alia totaliter impediretur. Hoc 
est manifeste falsum; ergo et primum. 

Item, si intellectus et voluntas essent forma una, quando intelligeret 
et amaret, divideretur eius intentio et virtus; sed omnis virtus finita 
et determinata dispersa facit operationes imperfectas et viles, sicut 
etiam dicit Commentator, scilicet 18 propositione de causis: quanto 
magis, inquit, virtus partitur et dividitur, minoratur et debilitatur et 
efficit operationes viles.* Ergo si intellectus et voluntas essent forma 
una et eadem, quando intelligeret, non posset complete amare, immo 
cum numquam, possit amare, nisi quod intelligit, numquam exiret in 
actum amoris, nisi per imperfectum, vilem et diminutum; quod constat 
esse falsum. 

Relinquitur ergo primum, scilicet quod intellectus et voluntas sint 
formae essentialiter differentes. Secundum vero, scilicet quod memoria 
non sit forma per se aut quod non dicat formam aliam ab intellectu, 
patet sic: manifestum est enim quod formae per se non convenit recipere, 
cum formae sit agere, sicut materiae recipere et pati; sed memoriae 
convenit aliquo modo recipere, recipit enim species apprehensas sive 
conceptas a virtute apprehensiva sive intellectiva; ergo non est forma. 

Item, tam receptio quam intentio est per naturam passivi secundum 
Avicennam VI Naturalium,;® sed memoriae per se et praecise secun- 
dum Augustinum convenit recipere, non enim attribuit ei alum actum 


116 manifeste marg., scripsit etiam in col., sed exp. 118 divideretur | di- 
videtur ms. 120 scilicet hic ms. habet signum additionis in marg., ubi scrip- 
tum est super 136 recipere corr. ex reperire || recipere | retinere add. et 
exp. ms. || e1 inter lin. 


4 Avicenna, De anima (sive: Sextus Naturalium), Pars V, cap. 7 B (f.27ra 
in editione operum Avicennae, Venetiis 1508; nova impressio: Frank- 
furt a. M. 1961). 

5 Liber de causis, propositio 17 (vel 18, iuxta alium ordinem). 

6 Cf. Avicenna, De anima (sive: Sextus Naturalium), Pars I, cap. 5 
(f. 4vb—6ra in editione operum Avicennae, Venetiis 1508; nova impressio: 
Frankfurt a. M. 1961); Pars V, cap. 6 (f. 25 vb—26vb in eadem editione). 
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Augustinus;? ergo memoria est natura passiva; non ergo est forma, 
sed materia, cum pati materiae sit et non formae; memoria ergo per 
se dicit materiam et constat quod non aliam, nisi materiam animae. 
Constat etiam quod materia animae non dicit omnem sui habitum, id 
est secundum comparationem ad omnes formas quae insunt ei, sed 
secundum quod est sub forma intellectus prout memoria accipitur in 
hac divisione. 
<Ad argumenta)> 


Ad primum dicendum, quod esse specificum hominis et etiam animae 
secundum quod anima potest species dici, est compositum ex plurium 
actionum diversitate specie diversarum et ideo completur per formas 
plures et specie differentes quas necesse est habere in suppositi unitate 
et identitate, non essentiae vel naturae; (30ra) unde anima rationalis 
hominem seu esse humanum, constituens est forma una non unitate 
simplicitatis, sed integritatis, quia plures formae in una materia spi- 
rituali radicatae et fundatae integrant suum esse; et ideo quando dicitur 
quod homo est animal rationale, in rationali comprehenditur forma 
una secundum unitatem suppositi, sed comprehenduntur plures se- 
cundum unitatem simplicitatis, quae tamen non oportet nisi uno nomine 
nominari, quia utraque est rationalis. 


Ad secundum dicendum quod patet quod illud non est verum, 
quando ad esse specificum requiruntur plures formae per plures differen- 
tes actiones quas tale esse requirit. 


Ad tertium dicendum similiter quod iam patet; non enim est verum 
quod esse specificum sit unum unitate simplicitatis, sed solum composi- 
tionis et integritatis; et ideo non est necesse universaliter quod sit ab 
una sola forma secundum rem et essentiam, sed solum secundum con- 
currentiam in aliquo supposito uno. 


Ad quartum dicendum quod, si esse et vivere accipiantur respectu 
diversorum et secundum quod ad invicem separantur, scilicet secundum 
quod quaedam habent esse et non vivere, vera est propositio illa; si 
autem accipiantur respectu eiusdem, falsa est nec est simile de esse et 
vivere et de intelligere et sapere, tum quia esse est intentio generalis 
quae supponitur et includitur in omni forma, vivere enim est esse et 


150 forma | humana add. et exp. ms. 153 comprehenditur | non add. et 
exp. ms. 167 habent | et add. et exp. ms. 


7 Quoad doctrinam Augustini de memoria cf. imprimis: Confessiones, 
X, cap. 8—26. PL 32, 784—795; De Trinitate, X, cap. 1I—12. PL 42, 
982—984; De Trinitate, XIV, cap. 8—13. PL 42, 1044—1049. 
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sentire est esse et intelligere est esse, tum quia anima per se et essentia- 
liter est vita non participans actum vitae a forma alia sicut facit corpus, 
et ideo necesse est quod habeat esse et vivere ab eodem; non est autem 
sic de intelligere et amare. 


Ad quintum dicendum quod, cum plures formae requiruntur ad 
esse specificum rei alicuius, non possunt habere ordinem secundum 
magis commune et minus commune, et ideo intellectus et voluntas 
talem ordinem habere non possunt; nihil autem prohibet quin habeant 
ordinem secundum prius et posterius natura et non tempore, cum talis 
ordo manifeste appareat in actibus eorum per comparationem ad obiecta. 

Ad sextum dicendum quod isti actus possunt attribui praedictis 
potentiis essentialiter, intelligendo quod quaelibet potentia praedictos 
actus eliciat; et hoc non habet veritatem, immo intelligere est solius 
intellectus et velle seu amare solius voluntatis; concomitanter vero, 
quia potentiae illae in eodem supposito fundantur et sunt potentiae 
liberae, organo corporali per se non alligatae, potest quaelibet aliquo 
modo supra aliam et eius actum converti; et sic intelligitur sententia 
illa Augustini XV De Trimtate. 


<Quaestio sexta> 


QUAERITUR SEXTO UTRUM MENS, NOTITIA, ET AMOR SINT 
POTENTIAE VEL HABITUS 


Quod sint potentiae, videtur 


(x.) Quia Augustinus probat IX De Trinitate c. 4. quod notitia et 
amor non sunt accidentia menti;! sed si dicerent actum vel habitum, 
essent ei accidentia; ergo non sunt habitus vel actus, ergo potentiae. 


(2.) Praeterea, membra contradicentia ad idem genus spectant; sed 
mens non potest esse habitus, sed potius potentia, cum mens exerceat 
actus animae nobiliores; ergo praedictae sunt potentiae, ut videtur. 


Contra 


(r.) Si assignatio ista imaginis esset in potentiis, cum alia fuerit in 
potentiis, esset inculcatio et superfluitas ista; sed hoc non est dare; 
ergo etc. 


171 est esse? marg. 184 concomitanter al. man. ex communicantur 


1 Augustinus, De Trinitate, 1X, cap. 4: summa totius cap. PL 42, 963 sqq. 
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(2.) Item, si mens staret ibi pro potentia, aut pro una aut pro pluribus; 
pro una non potest stare, quia nulla una potentia habet duos actus; 
si pro pluribus, tunc esset ibi quaternitas, non trinitas. 


(3.) Item, non videtur in his tribus ratio imaginis esse, tum quia non 
est ibi consubstantialitas, cum omnes habitus sint animae accidentales, 
tum quia non est ibi aequalitas, cum plura cognoscat anima quae non 
amat et se ipsam frequenter plus amet quam cognoscat. 


Responsio 


Dicendum quod praedicta non possunt per se dicere potentias, tum 
quia amor et notitia non dicunt potentias, sed habitus potentiae; tum 
quia mens non potest ibi stare pro potentia una, cum ei attribuantur duo 
actus; si ibi staret pro pluribus, non trinitas, (30rb) sed quaternitas 
esset; tum quia si haec tria starent pro potentiis, cum non possent stare 
nisi pro potentiis partis intellectivae, necesse esset eas stare pro me- 
moria, intelligentia, et voluntate; et sic illa assignatio non differt a 
praemissa. Similiter mens non potest ibi pro habitu stare, tum quia 
isti duo actus, noscere et amare, attribuuntur menti, qui, cum sint 
actus diversarum potentiarum, nulli uni habitui attribui possunt; tum 
quia mens non est nomen habitus, sed potius totius partis animae ratio- 
nalis sive intellectivae, prout intellectiva dividitur contra sensitivam; 
ex quibus manifeste relinquitur quod mens stat ibi non pro tota sub- 
stantia animae, quia non tota anima est imago Dei; non enim est imago 
quantum ad potentias in quibus communicat cum brutis, ut est vege- 
tativa et sensitiva, ut vult Augustinus VI Super Genesim ad litteram? 
et XI De Trimtate c. 4. et XII in principio,® sed solum quantum ad 
potentias rationales ut memoriam, intelligentiam, et voluntatem, quae 
nomine mentis intelliguntur; non enim anima, sed quod excellit in 
anima mens vocatur, ut Augustinus XV De Trinitate c.7 dicit.4 
Mens ergo stat pro substantia animae solum ratione partis intellectivae, 
et notitia et amor pro habitibus connaturalibus eius in comparatione 
ad suos actus secundum quod vult Augustinus De Trinitate X, dicens 
quod mens semper se novit, semper se amat, licet non semper se con- 


_ 15 ibi inter lin. 27 pro potentiis iter. in marg. 31 attribuuntur | attri- 
biuntur ms. 35 manifeste marg., in col. scripsit et exp. mente 


2 Augustinus, De Genesi ad litteram, VI, cap. 12, Nr. 21—22. PL 34, 
347 Sq. 

3 Augustinus, De Trinitate, XI, ca .4—5, Nr. 7—8. PL 42, 989 sqq.; 
cf. ibidem XII, cap. 1, Nr. 1. PL 42, 907 sqq. : See GR 

4 Augustinus, De Tyrinitate, XV, Cap. 7, CONE iiwelee42 OOS. 
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sideret nec semper circa se actu afficiatur, et quia huiusmodi habitus 
non addunt aliquid absolutum ad ipsam mentem;® non enim dicunt 
nisi unionem potentiarum ad ipsam mentem et naturalem promptitudi- 
nem ad convertendum se supra actus istos; ideo dicit Augustinus quod 
sunt ista tria essentia una,® et sic est ibi consubstantialitas, quia etiam 
in comparatione ad habitus istos mens naturaliter praecedit; habitus 
etiam notitiae naturali ordine praecedit habitum amoris, et in compara- 
tione ad actus est manifestum quod actus notitiae disponit ad actum 
amoris; et ita est ibi ordo et origo. 

In comparatione autem ad mentem ipsam, quando mens novit se 
quantum noscenda est et similiter amat se quantum amanda est, habent 
istam aequalitatem; et hoc totum fere colligitur ab Augustino IX De 
Trimitate,” et sic patet quod in hac trinitate consistit quaedam ratio 
imaginis, sed minus expressa et magis remota quam in assignatione 
praemissa, propter quod etiam Augustinus istam illi praemittit, 
procedens ab imperfectiori ad magis perfectum; et sic patet responsio 
ad quatuor obiecta ultima quibus probatur quod non esset ibi imago. 


<Ad argumenta> 


Ad primum obiectum ad principale dicendum quod iam patet, quia 
si notitia et amor dicerent habitum superaddentem menti qualitatem 
aliquam absolutam, essent utique accidentia ei; sed Augustinus 
loquitur hic de his secundum quod mens habet naturalem prompti- 
tudinem ad se amandum et noscendum ex hoc ipso quod se praesentem 
habet essentialiter, licet non semper supra se obiective convertatur; 
sic autem notitia et amor dicunt habitus connaturales et innatos, nihil 
omnino absolutum ad mentem superaddentes. 

As secundum dicendum quod illud non est verum, nisi in divisione 
unitatis qualis non est hic, immo Augustinus non intendit ibidem, 
sed solum in parte superiori animae quandam trinitatem ad imaginem 
Dei devisare; unde nec mens stat ibi pro potentia alia significata 
una vel pluribus, sed pro substantia animae ratione partis superioris, 
ratione totius intellectivae, prout dividitur contra vegetativam et 
sensitivam. 


50 supra | per add. ms. 53 etiam notitiae marg., in col. scripsit et del. 
etiam necessarie 74 unitatis | unitati ms. 


5 Augustinus, De Trinitate, X, cap. 12, Nr. 19. PL 42, 984. 
6 Augustinus, De Trinitate, X, cap. 11, Nr. 18. PL 42, 983. 
7 Cf. imprimis: Augustinus, De Trinitate, 1X, cap. 2, 4, 11, et 12. PL 42, 
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PART II: SUMMARY OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE PLURALITY 
OF FORMS ACCORDING TO PETRUS DE TRABIBUS! 


The most important text of Petrus de Trabibus concerning the doc- 
trine of the plurality of forms is the first of the questions published here. 
It asks: utrum in una re et eadem possint esse plures substantiales formae.* 
In order to learn about his position in this matter, we have to analyse 
this question and complete it by additional texts. 

Following the practice of the scholastic teachers, Petrus de Trabibus 
begins with a series of arguments which he takes from the reasonings 
of the opponents, of those who teach the unicity of form in a composite 
being. And although I can not yet affirm it for absolutely sure, I think 
that he refers above all to the works of Giles of Rome De gradu formarum 
and Contra gradus.* 

Peter first gives the well-known metaphysical argument for the 
theory of unicity. He says that the substantial form gives esse simpliciter, 
that by its acquisition a generatio simpliciter, and by its disappearance 
a corruptio simpliciter, is realized. An accidental form can only give a 
relative esse, esse secundum quid; and for that reason its presence or 
absence does not bring about a generation or a corruption of a sub- 
stance, but only an alteration, that is an accidental change. But since 
the first form that exists in matter is the substantial form, this first 
form gives esse simpliciter. After it and above it there can only be 
accidental forms — and therefore one has to say that in one and the 
same thing there can only be one substantial form. 


1 The best bibliography for our subject is found in R. Zavalloni, Ri- 
chard de Mediavilla et la controverse sur la pluralité des formes. Texte inédit 
et étude critique. Louvain 1951. — In this bibliography I could only notice 
one important omission, namely the article by E. Miller, Olivi und seine 
Lehre von dey Seelenform auf dem Konzil von Vienne 1311/12, in: Kirchen- 
geschichtliche Studien P. Michael Bihl O.F.M. als Ehvengabe dargeboten. 
Herausgegeben von P. I.-M. Freudenreich O.F.M., Kolmar (1941) 96—113.— 

This bibliography must now be completed by the following later books 
and articles: 

E. Bettoni, Le dottrine filosofiche di Pier di Giovanni Olivi. Milano 
(1959). — F. J. Roensch, Early Thomistic School. Dubuque (Iowa) (1964). 
Here we find new bibliographical notes (pg. 318—337). — F. Brunner, 
Platonisme et aristotélisme. La critique d’ IbnGabirol par Saint Thomas d’ Aquin. 
Louvain-Paris 1965. — L. Hédl, Anima forma corporis in: Theologie und 
Philosophie 41 (1966) 536—566. — H.A.Huning, Petrus de Trabibus: 
ein Vorlaufer des Johannes Duns Scotus in der Lehre vom Formalunterschied ? 
(To appear soon in the Acts of the Duns-Scotus-Convention 1966 in Oxford 
and Edinburgh). — H. A. Huning, Einheit und Vielheit der Wesensform 
(To appear soon in the ‘‘Historisches Woérterbuch der Philosophie’”’). 

® Cf. Edition of texts above, p. 139 

° Cf. Zavalloni (see note 1) 223225; 256—258; 272—278; 489—49I. 

4 Cf. Edition of texts above, p. 139 
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After this very important argument of his adversaries, Peter groups 
all the other arguments into what he calls the “‘seven ways’’.® 

The first way says that a plurality of forms does not agree with 
the existence of the body of Christ in the holy Sacrament. 

The second one sees a disagreement between this plurality and the 
flesh of Christ and the way this flesh is present in the Sacrament. 

The third way points out that the plurality of forms is in contra- 
diction to all that we know about the passion, the death, the burial, 
and the body of Christ. 

The fourth way shows the incompatibility of this doctrine with our 
convictions concerning the nobility and the happiness of souls, and 
concerning original sin and the resurrection of the body. 

The fifth way proceeds per rationes ostensivas, that is by philosophical 
proofs. Here Peter gives reasons which are based a) on essential pre- 
dication, b) on the unity of the definition, c) on the notion of motion. — 
The first two proofs are common to all those who teach the unicity of 
the form. 

The sixth way again is a philosophical one: it is the deductio ad im- 
possibile, the reduction to absurdity, for it seems that from the doctrine 
of the plurality of forms one would have to grant that one and the same 
thing would have to be in several different species. Since the species 
is a form, one seems obliged to say that it means the same to be in- 
formed by several substantial forms or to be substantially in several 
species. It also seems to follow that there could never be real gene- 
ration or corruption of a substance or of a body, since only the specific 
form would have to be changed. An other consequence would be 
that the substantial form would be combined with the thing in an 
accidental way, because this union would come about with a thing that 
is already actually in existence, and in this way any generation would 
only be an alteration, because its subject would be a being that is al- 
ready actualized by a substantial form. 

The seventh way, finally, proves that the theory of the plurality of 
forms is in contradiction with the authorities, that is with all the saints 
of the church who say that in man there is only one soul; and since 
the soul is the form of man, it must be through one form that man is 
a body and a substance. This doctrine is in contradiction with the 
Philosopher as well — and Peter here quotes from Aristotle’s Physics, 
Metaphysics, Topics and from the De generatione. The first and the last 


5 Cf. Edition of texts above, p. 139. 
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of these arguments are particularly interesting from the metaphysical 
point of view; therefore I wish to quote them here; the first one is from 


the Physics: ‘“...probat Philosophus... quod vera univocatio non 
est nisi in specie specialissima; unde aequivocationes latent in gene- 
ribus... Sed si sint plures formae, maior est univocatio in genere 


quam in specie, quia maior erit tunc unitas in forma generis quam in 
forma speciei, quia forma generis manebit eadem in diversis, ut si ex 
aqua fiat ignis manebit forma corporis, forma autem speciei non potest 
esse eadem in diversis”.6 — And now the argument from De generatione: 
“.. hyle maxime est generationis subiectum. Sed hyle dicit materiam 
primam et ens omnino in potentia; ergo illud cui advenit substantialis 
forma est omnino ens in potentia; ergo non erit in materia nisi una 
forma’’.? 

In this question there are no arguments contra, as there usually are, 
but the entire Responsio is nothing but a refutation of the arguments 
in favour of the unicity. The method of the answer is thus essentially 
a defensive one, which is quite understandable, because after 1283 and 
after the intervention of Giles of Rome the theory of unicity had gained 
much in influence. 

Petrus de Trabibus is conscious of the defensive position which he 
takes; at the end of his answer he explains this clearly,when he declares 
that all the reasons that have been brought up against the theory of 
the unicity of the form are valid reasons and good and that nothing 
could ever destroy their value, while the reasons that are brought forth 
to defend the unicity of the form have simply no value and no foundation 
in truth or make mistakes in the development of the reasoning: “. . . re- 
stat quod rationes contra unitatem formae adductae et similes validae 
sunt et bonae et rationes ad ipsas sunt omnino nullae; rationes etiam 
quae pro unitate formarum inducuntur invalidae sunt et ex falsis vel 
falso modo procedunt’’.® 

But let us analyse the Responsio: we have to distinguish two parts 
in it. The first part discusses the opposite affirmation and analyses its 
arguments; the second part endeavours to discover the real motivations 
and presuppositions of the adversaries. 

In the discussion of the opposite affirmation it is easy to recognize 
immediately the doctrine of the treatise De spiritualibus creaturis of 
Thomas Aquinas. Peter gives a resumé of the doctrine of St. Thomas, 

® Cf. Edition of texts above, p- 146. 
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* Cf. Edition of texts above, p. 155. 
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and perhaps of Giles of Rome, as follows: “Quidam ... ponunt quod 
in materia una non est nisi forma una; ponunt enim quod forma sub- 
stantialis existens in materia perficit eam quantum ad omnem actum 
formalem qui est in ea ita quod forma ultima continet virtute et pote- 
state omnes formas praecedentes et omnem actum eorum modo prae- 
dicto, ut verbi gratia: anima rationalis facit hominem esse hominem 
et esse animal et corpus et substantiam’’.® 

Immediately Peter starts to destroy this position. He says, if one 
tries to look at it with an eye that wants to find the truth and is not 
blinded by affections, then this position is absolutely incompatible 
with the truth. It is in contradiction with Holy Scripture and with the 
truth of the catholic faith and also with the truth of right reason and 
with the authority of philosophy. 

From the theological arguments we shall only take into account 
here the ones that bear philosophical value. Discussing the affirmations 
of the Bible, Peter claims with St. Augustine that matter was not 
created without form, “‘quia non est possibile materiam esse sine forma’’?° 

And since God has first created matter, which must already have a 
certain form in order to be real, we must say that he has added the 
other forms afterwards without destroying the first form, for in the 
opposite case it would not be possible to say that God has made the 
created things from matter; for without this, matter indeed would 
have no existence. Thus we must come to the conclusion that “in omni 
re corporea seu corpus habente sit ad minus accipere duplicem formam, 
scilicet formam corporeitatis et aliam specificam’’.1 

The theory of the unicity is in contradiction with the truth of our 
faith. Here Peter already begins to destroy some arguments of the 
“seven ways’. First he clarifies and explains the notions of “body”, 
“blood”, “flesh’’, ““‘bone’’, and he states that these notions not only 
signify matter, but necessarily stand for the composite of matter and 
substantial form. And this is so, first of all, because these things have 
the modus praedicandi of substance; but substance as genus and predi- 
cament signifies a composite of matter and form. From this it is clear 
that the doctrine of the unicity is in contradiction with the doctrine 
of the conception and the formation of the body of Christ. If one poses 
one single form, one has to say that the body of Christ is from matter 
alone and from the form which is the reasonable soul which is created 


® Cf. Edition of texts above, p. 147. 
10 Cf. Edition of texts above, p. 147. 
11 Cf. Edition of texts above, p. 148. 
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directly by God; the body thus could not be conceived and formed by 
the body of the Blessed Virgin. 

This position does not agree with the existence of the body of Christ 
in the Blessed Sacrament either, since in Christ there are divinity, soul, 
body, and the accidents of both body and soul, which are all different 
like the flesh and its matter are different from the matter of the bones 
and nerves — and the unicity of the form can simply not explain the 
presence of all these differences. 

The most convincing argument is the one that is taken from the 
death of Christ. If there were but one form in man, there would be no 
form left at all after the separation of the soul from the body: there 
would be left nothing but first matter and thus no body. Or, if the 
body of Christ lived, felt, and was body by the same form, it could be 
no longer a body or at least not the same body, when — after the sepa- 
ration of the soul from the body — there would be no life nor sen- 
sation any more. If after death a new form were introduced, there would 
be no question about the same body any longer. 

After these arguments, Peter tries to show by philosophical reasons 
that the doctrine of the unicity can not be maintained. In order to 
save the nobility of the soul, we must hold that it is more actual and 
farther removed from the passivity of matter. According to Averroes 
the elementary forms are the least perfect ones and they inform their 
matter directly. If there were only one form in the composite, then 
every substantial form would render its matter perfect in the same 
way. Thus all the forms would have the same nobility, without any 
preference for the soul. 

The second philosophical argument explains how the form informs 
the matter not by causing an act which is different from the form, but 
by communicating itself as the act which informs the matter. The form 
is essentially act. The spiritual form is a spiritual act. Therefore it is 
impossible that a spiritual form gives a corporeal act to matter, because 
it would follow that the form itself would be corporeal. Thus the act 
of corporeity, that is the act of being a body, is corporeal. From this 
it is evident that the soul cannot be the cause or the reason for man or 
for a living being to be a corporeal being, a being that is also a body. 

Peter de Trabibus continues his reasoning by taking further arguments 
from Aristotle and from Averroes. In the second book of De anima 
Aristotle says that the soul is the act of the physical body. But if there 
were but one form in one and the same matter, the soul could not be 
the act of the body and still less the act of the physical body, if it were 
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immediately united with matter. The soul therefore is the act of a body 
which itself is already a composite of matter and form. 

Peter even takes up an argument of Aristotle which he does not 
fully approve of, but which he uses to prove the plurality of forms. 
Aristotle says in the second book of De anima that the intellect is a 
genus of the soul and can be separated from the others, that is from 
the vegetative and the sensitive in the same way as the eternal can be 
separated from the corporeal and perishable. This proves that there 
are three forms in the soul. 

And Averroes says that everything which is between prime matter 
and the last form is composed of matter and form; but this could not 
be said, if there were not several forms. 

In the second part of his Responsio Peter tries to find out which are 
the true motivations and presuppositions of the theory of his opponents. 
And here he is not only opposed to the defenders of the unicity, but 
also to those who in his opinion have been poor defenders of the plurality. 

The deep root of the doctrine of the unicity lies in a double distinction 
which according to Peter de Trabibus is not justified and serves no 
purpose in the problem with which we are here dealing. 

The first distinction concerns matter, the second one, the body. 
Referring to matter, one distinguishes between an undetermined matter 
taken in itself without any form at all and a matter determined by 
quantity and other physical accidents, which make this matter a dif- 
ferentiated one; this latter matter can be called a body or a whole. 

The second distinction deals with the notion of body: “body’’, corpus, 
can be taken as a genus, and thus “‘body”’ is predicated of living beings, 
man included: and this body is composed of matter and form. But 
“body” can also be taken as a part of the composite, but taken in this 
way it cannot be predicated, since the part cannot be predicated of the 
whole, and is not composed of matter and form, nor does it signify 
matter and form, but rather it signifies the quantified or qualified and 
organic matter which has a certain diversity of parts. 

Peter thinks that these distinctions are of no use in the discussion 
of the problem, and this for three reasons: first of all one may not 
accept a matter without form in things and therefore no matter smpl- 
citer and absolutely undetermined. Then, if one does not presuppose 
at least one substantial form, there cannot be in matter an accident 
which is different from matter, and there cannot be a diversity of genus 
or species either. And thirdly, it is necessary that any real body be 
composed of matter and form. First, Peter proves by texts from St. Au- 
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gustine, from Aristotle, and from Averroes that matter without any 
form at all cannot be real and cannot be known. Peter quotes Aristotle, 
where the Philosopher says in the fourth book of his Physics that matter 
cannot be separated from the form, although it differs from it by reason. 
Furthermore, it is impossible that matter be without any fasszo at all 
or without any substantial form. And the Commentator Averroes explain- 
ing the fourth book of the Physics says: matter is never without form, 
for when separated from one form it takes up another one, because if 
matter were without form that which is not in act would be in act. And 
explaining the eleventh book of the Metaphysics he says that the matter, 
of which we think, is not pure privation, because we always think of it 
as abstracted from the forms which are nevertheless always with it — 
and thus matter understood in this way does not exist except in our 
intellect. 

This can also be proved by a rather simple reasoning: it includes a 
contradiction to claim a real matter without form in things, because 
this would mean to say that one and the same thing exists and does 
not exist. Since all being and all actuality comes from the form, it is 
necessary that matter have a form in order to be able to exist. If one 
said that it had no form, one would say that it does not exist. It is 
thus impossible that there be matter without form and thus absolutely 
undetermined. 

And Peter comes to the conclusion: since we talk about matter in 
its real being, the first part of this distinction, introduced by the oppo- 
nents of the doctrine of the plurality of forms in the composite, does 
not serve for anything and is useless. 


In the second argument Peter proves that it is impossible that there 
be an absolute accident (quantity or materia signata quantitate) or a 
qualitative diversity in matter without the presupposition of a sub- 
stantial form. Without this substantial form matter cannot be organized 
into flesh and bone, and therefore all differentiations necessarily pre- 
suppose a composite of matter and form. 


The third series of arguments aims at showing that everything that 
is real and existing outside of the soul is composed of matter and form. 
This is the evident consequence of the previous demonstration which 
proved that it is impossible to accept a matter without any form at all. 


In addition to the two notions of body understood as part of the 


composite or as genus, we have to admit that the body as part and as 
genus 1s composed of matter and form. 
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To me the most rigorous argument seems to be the one in which Peter 
wants to follow Aristotle, Averroes, and Boethius. I quote: “. . . corpus 
quod est genus est universale secundum Aristotelem et suum Commen- 
tatorem in pluribus locis, et secundum Boethium Super Porphyrium 
nulla natura est aliquid extra animam ab ipsis singularibus; ergo corpus 
quod est genus non est aliter compositum ex materia et forma quam 
ipsa singularia extra animam, immo talis compositio non convenit 
generi vel speciei in quantum huiusmodi, sed singularibus per se et 
proprie loquendo; sed manifestum est quod corpus quod est pars est 
quoddam quod est corporis generis singulare; ergo ei per se et im- 
mediate convenit compositio ex materia et forma’. 

According to Aristotle matter and form are the principles of genus 
and of substance. But neither matter nor form as such are in the genus 
of substance; they are its principles and as such they are the principles 
of everything that is. But since according to Aristotle the genus is 
posterior to the particular things, it is impossible that something be 
in the genus of substance without being composed of matter and form. 

Thus Peter is convinced that he has refuted all the arguments of his 
adversaries and that there is left no alternative than to accept the 
plurality of forms. 

The Quaestio of Peter de Trabibus ends with the specific answers to 
the arguments introduced before the Responsio. The first metaphysical 
argument and the seven ways make up twenty-two theoretical arguments 
and five arguments from authority althogether. We cannot analyze all 
these answers although they are of great interest for the clarification 
of the doctrine of plurality. Besides an amplification of some arguments 
that we have already met in the Responsio, there are a few important 
additions. I want to point out the answers thirteen to fifteen which 
are of great importance for the metaphysical psychology of our author. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth answers Peter explains that every- 
thing — although it is already actual in a certain way — remains under 
the force of a tendency until it arrives at its perfect act in which it 
comes to a complete rest. Thus the body aspires to the soul as to its 
ultimate perfection. And this is the explanation for the fact that the 
soul is not somewhat like a motor of the body, but that it becomes one 
whole with it, one whole in the union of matter and form: the body 
which is already formed constitutes the matter which is informed by 
the soul: the soul therefore is truly the form of the whole which is man. 


12 Cf. Edition of texts above, p. 154. 
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I quote this important text: ‘‘...licet secundum ponentes plures 
formas corpus sit in actu aliquo ante adventum animae, non tamen 
est simpliciter in actu perfecto et quieto, cum sit in tendentia et potentia 
ad animam ut ad ultimam perfectionem . . . et ideo ex corpore et anima 
fit unum per se, non solum sicut ex motore et mobili, sed sicut ex ma- 
teria et forma, quoniam corpus dispositum per formas complexionis 
et organizationis cedit in materiale respectu actualitatis animae, sicut 
materia prima respectu primae formae .. .’’.}* 

Another argument which we find again in modern psychology is 
found in the fifteenth answer. In modern psychology one speaks about 
several tendencies in the soul which nevertheless have but a certain 
amount of energy at their common disposal. When one tendency takes 
up all the energy, there is nothing left for the other tendencies to become 
effective. Peter talks about the conflict between flesh and spirit which 
according to him cannot be explained, if there were but one form for 
the senses and the intelligence, or if the sensitive and the intellectual 
form are taken to be one and the same single form. How could one and 
the same form move the same being in two different directions? The 
doctrine of the plurality of forms provides an explanation for this 
difficulty: “salvatur autem tractus seu repugnatia ponendo quod 
anima rationalis est unum suppositum ex materia spirituali et formis 
pluribus constitutum ita quod sensitiva et intellectiva sunt diversae 
formae in eadem materia radicatae quarum altera, ut sensitiva, com- 
municat actum suum, corpori et unitur ei ut forma, et haec connexio 
sufficit ad hoc quod una aliam inclinet vel trahat’’.14 

This is no contradiction to the conviction that there is but one soul 
in man. For “one single soul” does not mean that this soul is one single 
form without formal parts; on the contrary, we have to say that the 
soul is ““quoddam suppositum substantiae aggregans formas plures in 
materia sua’’. And even if one admitted that the soul is a form which 
is essentially one, that would not allow one to conclude that there is 
but one form in man, because besides the soul the body has more than 
one form which are called here: forma corporeitatis, mixtionis, complexio- 
mis, et organizationis.® This is in perfect harmony with the doctrine of 
Aristotle who does not say that matter alone is the subject of generation, 
but that it is matter in the first place; it is indeed the composite which 
is the subject of change. 


18 Cf. Edition of texts above, p. 161. 
4 Cf. Edition of texts above, p. 162. 
15 Cf. Edition of texts above, p. 164. 
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Peter has thus explained his doctrine concerning the problem of the 
unicity or the plurality of forms in the composite. In the second question 
published here, where he is talking about the potencies of the soul, he 
gives a summary of his doctrine. He says: “‘anima enim humana est quod- 
dam suppositum in genere spiritualis substantiae constans ex spirituali 
materia et ex spirituali forma, ad cuius suppositi constitutionem plures 
formae conveniunt in una materia radicatae, ex quibus quaedam collocant 
et ordinant ad constituendum compositum ex ipsa et corpore, ut homi- 
nem, in esse generis, ut vegetativa et sensitiva, quaedam vero in esse suo 
specifico et completo, ut intelligentia et voluntas; esse enim specificum 
hominis non est unum unitate simplicitatis et indistinctionis, sed unitate 
compositionis et integritatis, quia cum sit perfectissimum et multiplicis 
actionis, necesse est quod anima ipsum constituens secundum quod ipsum 
constituit habeat plures formas in sua spirituali materia radicatas .. .’’.16 


Peter de Trabibus decidedly teaches the theory of the plurality of 
the forms in the composite, including the case of man. In corporeal 
things already there is plurality of forms, at least a duality, because 
a body as such does not exist: it is always this or that determined body. 
For man we must in any case affirm a plurality of forms, since his body 
has more than one form already. The problem of the plurality of forms 
for the soul itself is more difficult to solve. There can be no discussion 
about the fact that there is but one soul in man. But within this soul 
one has to distinguish formal parts which are given a unity by one 
of them which acts as form for the others. And only this superior 
part truly deserves the name of form. The preceding forms which 
can confer full being at inferior degrees do not disappear, but they 
are informed by the higher form which thus becomes the forma totius. 


One single total form therefore is constituted by all its formal parts 
— and in this way there is no difficulty with the idea that such a form 
one by composition, can inform one whole being. Thus the unity of 
beings is not in danger, if one accepts the plurality of forms. 


This seems to suggest the theory of the essential subordination of 
forms, but there are other texts that make us think that Peter must 
be considered as professing the doctrine of the dispositive subordination 
— the same holds for Peter of John Olivi. 

Peter de Trabibus indeed tells us that matter cannot receive a new 
form which is more perfect than the one it has, if matter has not been 


16 Cf. Edition of texts above, pp. 172 sq. 
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previously disposed, prepared, adapted by the preceding form. This 
again is said in order to make it clearly understood that the substantial 
unity of the composite is not compromised by the plurality of forms, 
since all these different forms affect one single matter. The forms are 
not put one beside the other (there is no juxtaposition of forms), but 
the last form informs the preceeding forms, too, because it is the form 
of the whole. The last form informs the matter which is disposed for 
this information by the preceeding forms. 

Peter de Trabibus is convinced that he has given reasons enough and 
that nobody should hesitate to accept this theory, for everything that 
reason may find out speaks in favour of this theory.17 The last two 
questions published here give further explanations of the doctrine of 
the plurality in application to the potencies of the soul. The first answer 
after the Corpus of the third question again gives us a fine summary 
of Peter’s position.1® But these questions do not add anything new 
to the whole of the doctrine, but rather they put this doctrine into its 
context and show its applications — this is the reason why we wished 
to publish them here. 


In the same first book of Peter’s Commentary to the Sentences, from 
which the above published texts are taken, we find other texts that 
point in the same direction. Some of them are already published. Thus 
Peter says in one question which has been first edited by F. Delorme 
and again by A. Di Noto:1® “Constat quod in creaturis differunt realiter 
esse, vivere, et intelligere, eo quod convenit ea realiter separari. Sed 
constat quod haec tria reperiuntur in una et eadem spirituali natura 
ut in angelo vel in anima, et constat quod non a diversis formis, sed 
sub una et eadem... Ergo ista tria in eodem spiritu non differunt 
realiter ita quod dicant diversas naturas seu essentias absolutas. Nec 
differunt solum per considerationem nostri intellectus, quoniam omni 
intellectu nostro circumscripto, adhuc habent illa tria differre inter se. 
Ergo necesse est dicere quod dicunt diversas rationes a parte rei sump- 
tas’’.20 — This text clearly shows how the doctrine of the plurality of 
forms in the composite is in connection with the doctrine of the formal 
distinction.”4 


17 Cf. Edition of texts above, p. 166. 

18 Cf. Edition of texts above, p. 177. 

19 A. Di Noto, La Théologie Naturelle de Pierre de Trabibus, O.F.M. 
Choix de Questions du Ievy Livre des Sentences (Ms 154 de la Bibliothéque 
Communale d’ Assise). Padova 1963. — The question is edited pg. 116—12z2. 

»° Cf. A. Di Noto (see note 19) 119 sq. 

*. Cf. H. A. Huning, Petrus de Trabibus: ein Vorldéufer ... (see note 1). 
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Further questions of particular interest are: utrum anima rationalis 
sit simplex vel sit composita ex materia et forma ;?* utrum anima brutalis 
sit composita ex materia et forma;?* utrum anima sit in qualibet parte 
corporis tota.24 — In the second book of Peter’s Commentary to the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard we find some occasional remarks concerning 
our subject, especially in the questions: utrum in angelo sit ponere 
compositionem ex materia et forma;?® utrum sensitiva in homine sit 
a generante.”® I intend to devote a special study to this second book, 
and shall therefore not go into details, here.?” 

Although I could unfortunately not publish all these texts here, I 
wish to give a few important quotations in order to show that Peter 
always keeps his conviction: 

“Aut ergo potentiae istae dicunt unam et eandem essentiam et na- 
turam aut aliam. Constat quod non unam et eandem, quia tunc idem 
essent sensus et intellectus, quod non solum est contra fidem et auctori- 
tates sanctorum, sed etiam philosophorum. Ergo sunt naturae et essentiae 
diversae... Ergo necesse est sensitivam et intellectivam esse idem 
secundum suppositum, sed hoc non potest esse aliquod tertium ex 
ipsis constitutum, cum dicant naturas formales et actuales, necesse 
est quod sit materia utrisque communis cum qua dictae potentiae 
constituunt suppositum unum’’.?® “Si autem secundum se ponatur 
(anima) esse composita, in comparatione ad corpus esse forma, non 
secundum quod composita, nulla est repugnantia omnino.’’?® ‘“‘Constat. 
quod anima brutalis habet potentias plures quae omnes unam animam 
constituunt. Ergo necesse est eas simul in una materia uniri et sic 
animam, brutalem materiam habere.’’%° 

And in the Quaestio ““Utrum anima sit in qualibet parte corporis 
tota’’ we find a summary like the one in the second question of our 
published texts. Peter says: ‘“‘Ad cuius intelligentiam notandum est 
quod humana anima est quoddam suppositum ex forma et materia 
constitutum ita quod ad eius constitutionem concurrunt plures naturae 


22 Assisi, Bibl. Com., Ms 154, f. 44vb—46ra. 

23 Assisi, Bibl. Com., Ms 154, f. 46ra—46vb. 

24 Assisi, Bibl. Com., Ms 154, f. 4ovb—48ra. 

25 Firenze, Bibl. Naz. Conv. Soppr. B. 5. 1149, f. 22v—2ar. 

26 Firenze, Bibl. Naz. Conv. Soppr. B. 5, 1149, f. 150v—15IV. 

27 For a description of the manuscripts of this second book cf. my disser- 
tation (see note 1 of the introductory text), cf. pg. 209g—211. — I intend to 
publish a list of all the questions of the second book; the article will probably 
appear in the ‘‘Franziskanische Studien”’. 

28 Assisi, Bibl. Com., Ms 154, f. 45rb. 

29 Assisi, Bibl. Com., Ms 154, f. 45vb. 

30 Assisi, Bibl. Com., Ms 154, f. 46va. 
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formales sive plures formae quae sunt potentiae eius. Unde et anima est 
quoddam totum potentiale sive totum formale cuius formae omnes seu 
potentiae in una spirituali materia radicantur et ei uniuntur, neutra au- 
tem innititur corpori nec in ipso radicatur . . . cum igitur omnes poten- 
tiae animae in eadem spirituali materia radicantur, necesse est ubi est 
una potentia sit et alia quantum ad essentiam suam, cum materia hu- 
manae animae sit simplex, non extensa, et quia necesse est animam 
quantum, ad aliquas sui potentias esse in qualibet parte corporis, cum 
sit forma corporis et actus quantum ad aliquas sui partes, necesse est 
ut tota anima et omnes eius potentiae quantum ad essentiam suam in 
qualibet parte corporis existat, cum etiam aliquae potentiae eius quan- 
tum ad suam operationem determinata organa in corpore requirant, sic 
operantur aliquae potentiae in una parte corporis quod non in alia ope- 
rantur, et secundum hoc non est anima tota in qualibet parte corporis, 
scilicet quantum ad operationem’’.*1 

Concluding this article, I wish to draw the reader’s attention to the 
fact — which has already been indicated several times — that these 
texts are not only interesting for the doctrine explained in our commen- 
tary, but for other philosophical questions as well, for the whole of 
philosophy, of course — confer for example the problem of the relation 
of the potencies to the soul —, but also for general metaphysics, espe- 
cially for the doctrine of distinctions. It would be worth while to study 
these texts under further aspects, too. 


Dr. HILDEBERT ALOIS HUNING O.F.M. 


Franziskanerkloster, Miinster 


31 Assisi, Bibl. Com., Ms 154, f. 47vb. 


OCKHAM BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
1950—1967 


In 1950, Valens Heynck, OFM published an extensive bibliography 
on William of Ockham, entitled: ‘“Ockham-Literatur 1919—1949.”} 
This valuable work has contributed greatly to the advancement of 
Ockham studies. The purpose of the present bibliography is to continue 
the work begun by Fr. Heynck, particularly in view of the forthcoming 
critical edition of Ockham’s Opera Philosophica et Theologica. However 
though a continuation of Fr. Heynck’s work, the present bibliography 
does not pretend to such an exhaustive character. Rather it should 
be considered as a preliminary step in the gathering of material written 
about Ockham since 1949. It is hoped, therefore, that those who know 
of items omitted from this bibliography will submit such information 
to the author who will then include these entries in future bibliographical 
lists of Ockham which he expects to publish at frequent intervals. 

The plan of the present bibliography is quite simple. There are six 
main categories. I: Ockham: General Information; II: Ockham Writ- 
ings; III: Ockham Research; IV: Theology; V: Philosophy; VI: Political 
Theory. The last four categories are subdivided into two sections. The 
first includes books and articles which deal directly with Ockham’s 
thought or Ockham scholarship. The second lists certain books and 
articles relevant to Ockham studies. The latter section is somewhat 
restricted; not every work relevant to the study or understanding of 
Ockham could be included. Nevertheless some care has been taken to 
choose books and articles which have an immediate bearing on the 
various phases of Ockham studies. 


Finally, I wish to express my thanks to Fr. Michael Meilach, OFM, 
who helped collect much of the material in this bibliography. 


1 Valens Heynck, O.F.M., “Ockham-Literatur 1919—1949”, Franzis- 
kanische Studien 32 (1950), 164—183. 

2 The forthcoming critical edition of Ockham’s Opera Philosophica et 
Theologica will be published by the Franciscan Institute of St. Bonaventure 
University, New York. The first volume of the Ordinatio-Scriptum has 
appeared so far, including the Prologue and First Distinction of the Com- 
mentary on Book I of the Sentences. The second volume, containing the 
Second and Third Distinctions, is presently at the printer’s. 
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HENRY OF WILE (+ 1329): 
A WITNESS TO THE CONDEMNATIONS 
AT OXFORD* 


In addition to an incomplete copy of Walter Burleigh’s commentary 
on the De caelo et mundo, MS, Ox. Magd. Coll. 63 includes a commentary 
on the three books of the De anima. Containing a total of seventy-one 
questions, it is ascribed to master Henricus de la Vyle. A number of 
university and ecclesiatical lists and documents record a rather sub- 
stantial number of variations of the same name, the simplest of which 
is Henry of Wile. 

There are several facts about this man and the circumstances in which 
he lived and taught that draw attention. He was a master whose scho- 
lastic career was bracketed by two extremely important events in the 
history of medieval thought: the condemnations of 1277, which were 
basically an attempt to check the advance of an autonomous secular 
science, and the Council of Vienna, which vindicated certain key doc- 
trines embraced by the condemnations. Further, the Quaestiones that 
Henry authored concern Aristotle’s psychology, which was the cause 
of much of the controversy. Finally, he was a secular master in Ox- 
ford’s faculty of arts. Very little is known about this institution and 
its membership before the fourteenth century, and the slightest con- 
tribution to our knowledge in this area takes on exceptional significance. 
Henry of Wile is an unknown from a little known milieu, but he is 
identifiable as a part of it. Records indicate that he served at least one 
term as proctor of the university. 

Almost all available data concerning Henry are listed by A. B. Emden 
in his A Biographical Register of the University of Oxford (Vol. I, pp. 
565—6). Calling him Henricus de la Vyle or Wyly, Tanner says that 
he was born “‘in villa eiusdem nominis in agro Wilton’’.? This would 


* This article is published as a partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the “Institut Supérieur de Philo- 
sophie’, University of Louvain. 

1H. O. Coxe, Catalogus Manuscriptorum qui in collegiis aulisque Oxo- 
niensibus hodie adservantur, vol. II, Oxford 1852, p.38. The De anima 
commentary is contained on folios 57ra—g4vb. 

2 T. Tanner, Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica, London 1748, p. 744. 
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be the town of Wylye in Wiltshire, a short distance south-west of Stone- 
henge. It is located on the River Wylye between Trowbridge and Salis- 
bury. 

The date of Henry’s birth is not recorded. By counting back twenty- 
one years from the date of the first document in which he is called a 
master of arts, we arrive at the year 1264. The document in question 
is a quit-claim of a tenement, covering the year reckoned from Michael- 
mas 1285 to the same feast of the year following. The building is deeded 
to ‘“‘magistro Herueo de Seham tunc Cancellario Uniuersitatis Oxonie 
et magistro Henrico de la Wyle et magistro Roberto Marmiun tunc 
procuratoribus eiusdem ac toti Uniuersitati’’.* He presumably spent 
the next dozen years or so teaching in Oxford’s faculty of arts. Even 
though we are at present aware of only one work which bears his name, 
he is recorded to have lectured extensively on the treatises of Aristotle. 
In the year 1298 Henry was licensed to study theology for one year, 
and the permit was extended for two years in 1299. In the year 1309 
he is first called a doctor of theology. 

Henry was appointed rector of Willingham-by-Stowe in 1286, a post 
which he possibly held until 1304 when he received the rectorship of 
Marnhull. He was Chancellor of Exeter from 1308 to 1309, and Canon 
of Salisbury from 1309 to 1313. He then became Chancellor of Salisbury, 
a position that he retained until his death in 1329. He bequeathed his 
extensive library to Merton and Balliol Colleges, and to Salisbury 
Cathedral. Among the authors represented are Aristotle, Augustine, 
Avicenna, Anselm, Peter Lombard, Robert Grosseteste, and, most 
prominently, Thomas Aquinas. 

During the time that we are certain that Henry was sojourning in 
its faculty of arts, both as student and master, the most controversial 
doctrinal issue at Oxford concerned the nature of the human soul as 
substantial form of the body. More particularly, it concerned the question 
whether the intellectual soul was the unique form in man, or whether 
other substantial forms had to be admitted also. The champion of the 
latter position was John Peckham, O.F.M., who succeeded the Domini- 
can Robert Kilwardby as Archbishop of Canterbury in 1279. 


° H. Salter, Medieval Archives of the University of Oxford, vol. I (Oxford 
Historical Society, 70), Oxford 1920, p. 322. 

* A. Emden lists his bequests in toto, A Biographical Register of the 
University of Oxford to A. D. 1500, vol. 1, Oxford 1957, p. 566. For descrip- 
tions of the MSS that still exist, see R. Mynors, Catalogue of the Manuscripts 
of Balliol College Oxford, Oxford 1963, and F. Powicke, The Medieval Books 
of Merton College, Oxford 1931. 
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Bishop John Peckham was a strong-willed man, with strong con- 
victions about what he considered to be orthodox in matters of faith. 
He accepted his appointment to the See of Canterbury as if it were a 
mandate from Rome to impose his convictions upon the academic 
community that fell under his care. Henry of Wile appears to have 
felt the weight of the archbishop’s sowewhat overzealous solicitude for 
soundness of doctrine. We can establish that, at least on one occasion, 
Henry had personal contact with him. This was during the rather 
eventful year of 1284, while the former was either an advanced student 
in arts or a recently incepted master and was residing at Merton 
College.® 


There was very little that transpired within his sphere of influence 
that Archbishop Peckham considered unworthy of his personal atten- 
tion. His voluminous correspondence, fortunately available in an ex- 
tensive edition,® reveals that the period running from the summer of 
1284 to the first days of the year 1287 was a particularly trying one 
for him. Much of his activity was centered about Oxford University 
and the turmoil caused by the Dominican reaction to his opposition 
to thomism, but Merton College was also providing him with problems. 
During the summer and fall of 1284, Peckham visited the college on 
two occasions. The house, it seems, was in a state of unrest owing to 
friction between the fellows and their warden, Peter Abingdon. And 
further, the institution was becoming lax as regards its constitutions 
and was admitting too many law students.’ 


The archbishop’s official visitation of Merton, however, coincided 
with a project more vast than the correction of the erring fellows. On 
October 29, 1284, John assembled the masters of the university and 
proscribed thirty propositions that some had apparently re-introduced 
in defiance of Kilwardby’s condemnation of 1277. And in affirming 
the latter’s proscriptions, he left no doubt that in his own mind the 


5 Originally founded in a manor house at Malden in 1264, the ‘‘House 
of the Scholars of Merton”’ was moved to its present site at Oxford in 1274, 
at which time Bishop Merton issued his final statutes for the institution. 
The name of Henry of Wile first appears in its records in 1284, and he 
quitted the house in 1286. He is listed as being of founder’s kin. A. Emden, 
A Biog. Register..., Vol. I, p. 565. The fundamental study of the early 
years of the college is G. Brodrick’s Memorials of Merton College, Oxford 
1885. For an interesting review of life at Merton during the time that Wile 
was there, see D. Douie’s Archbishop Pecham, Oxford 1952, pp. 273—28o. 

6 C. T. Martin, Registvrum epistolarum Fratris Johannis Peckham, 3 vols., 
London 1882—1884—1885. The third volume covers the period under 
consideration. 

7 Registrum..., vol. III, pp. 811—813, 836—837. 
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theses were not simply prohibited: ‘“Monemus vos omnes et singulos 
cuiuscumque professionis aut gradus ... ne quis vestrum aliquem de 
sic damnatis articulis clam vel palam scienter audeat defensare, donec 
in forma praedicta vel per superiores nostros appareat an ipsorum ali- 
quis valeat probabiliter tolerari.”” Among these propositions, the theory 
of unicity of the form was singled out for special mention.§ 


In the face of all these interventions, the theory of the unicity of the 
substantial form continued to be taught at Oxford. By the spring of 
1286, matters had come to a head once again. Peckham profitted from the 
presence of the high and mighty of the land, who had been summoned 
to London for the Royal Parlement, to make a particularly solemn 
condemnation of certain thomistic positions that were being upheld 
by Richard Knapwell, O.P. To protect his flank against the Dominican 
provincial of England, he arranged the process in such fashion that 
Knapwell’s name was not mentioned. But the young Dominican master 
was summoned to appear before the council and failed to do so. The 
condemnation proceeded despite his absence. Eight of his theses were 
branded as actually heretical, the last of which reads: ‘‘Quod in homine 
est tantum una forma, scilicet anima rationalis, et nulla alia forma 
substantialis; ex qua opinione sequi videntur omnes haereses supra 
dictae.’’® 


A firm protest from the Dominican provincial following immediately, 
Knapwell appealed to Rome and was forbidden to defend publicly the 
controverted theses. He left London shortly thereafter and very likely 
died in exile, a broken man. His fate marked the beginning of several 
lean years for thomism at Oxford.1° Its full effect upon the faculty of 
arts 1s gradually coming into focus. 


The only other secular master of the period who has been studied 
is Simon of Faversham, and a comparison between his thought and 
that of Henry is highly suggestive. There was clearly some sort of close 
collusion between the two. In 1934 D. Sharp published Simon’s questions 
on the third book of the De anima as found in MS. Merton Coll. 292 


8 Letter to the University, Nov. 10, 1284. Registrum..., vol. III, 
pp. 841—842. 

® As cited by Hadrianus a Krizovljan, Primordia scholae franciscanae 
et thomismus (Collectanea franciscana), 31 (1961), p. 169. 

© Henry of Wile’s Quaestiones indicate that he was familiar with Richard 
of Middleton’s De gradu formarum. See below, note (24). R. Zavalloni 
establishes that the latter work was written after the year 1286 and quite 
likely before the end of the year 1287. Richard de Mediavilla et la controverse 
sur la Pluralité des formes (Philosophes médiévaux, 2) Louvain 1951, p. 21. 
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(ff. 364r—372r),44 and a very substantial number of passages from 
Henry’s questions on the third book can be described almost as para- 
phrases of Simon’s work. But the issue of plurality-unicity is tradition- 
ally a matter taken up in questions on the second book of the De anima. 
By using D. Sharp’s edition of the third book, J. Vennebusch has been 
able to ascribe several anonymous commentaries to Simon and thus 
been able to reconstruct the work in its entirety.” It is significant that 
none of the questions listed by Dr. Vennebusch concerns the issue of 
plurality-unicity. Certain isolated passages from the third book and 
a later commentary ‘“‘per modum commenti” indicate that Simon held 
the thomistic theory of unicity.}% 

It appears, then, that the professor teaching in Oxford’s faculty of 
arts under the watchful eye of Archbishop Peckham was presented 
with a somewhat limited option regarding the problematic surrounding 
the number of substantial forms in man. He could embrace pluralism, 
as did Henry of Wile, or mask his preference for the position of unicity 
behind a prudent veil of silence. 


WILE’S DOCTRINE OF PLURALISM 


A. Form in general 


Henry gives us a total division of the ways in which the expression 
forma substantialis can be used before limiting himself to a particular 
usage. The only form that can be called unequivocally immaterial is 
the Prima Causa. All others can in some sense be called material. 


Formam esse materialem contingit diversimode, quia aliqua dicitur esse 
materialis quia circa eam est aliquo modo compositio; isto modo omnis 
forma praeter Primam Causam est materialis aliquo modo, quia circa omnem 
formam praeter Primam est compositio aliqua. Aliter dicitur forma materia- 
lis non solum ex compositione aliqua, sed ex hoc quod materiae unitur; 
isto modo dici potest intellectus forma materialis. Aliter dicitur forma 
materialis quia fit in materia et ex potentia materiae; et isto modo forma 
naturalis quae inducitur per transmutationem dicitur materialis. f. 83ra. 


yo 


11 J). Sharp, ‘‘Simonis de Faversham Questiones super tertium ‘De anima 
in Archives d@’histoive doctrinale et littévaire du moyen age, 9 (1934), pp- 307—368. 

12 J. Vennebusch, “‘Die Quaestiones in tres libros De anima des Simon 
von Faversham” in Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophie, 47 (1905), pp. 20-39. 

13 “TIntellectus non est pars essentialis animae quia nec est eius materia 
nec eius forma ... sed intelligendum quod intellectus et etiam sensus sunt 
partes animae potestativae et virtuales.” Leipzig, cod. lat. 1359, f. 7ova. 
“Cum homo sit perfectissimus, non generatur una generatione, sicut mi- 
neralia, sed primo inducitur vegetativa, et hac recedente, succedit ei sen- 
sibilis; et ista recedente, infunditur intellectus, qui habet omnia haec vir- 
tute.”’ D. Sharp, “‘Simonis de Faversham ...’, p. 314. 
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As a natural philosopher — to which role he confines himself through- 
out his entire treatise —- Wile clearly intends to limit his use of the 
expression to the last mentioned category of form, plus, with definite 
qualifications, the intellectual form of man. In itself form is studied 
by the metaphysician rather than by the naturalis. The object of natural 
philosophy is that which is subject to generation and corruption, but 
in so far as the form of man is an essential component of such an object 
it becomes indirectly the subject matter of natural science. 


Henry describes the role of the substantial form as that “quo com- 
positum ab aliis differt substantialiter et specifice, quia forma est 
principium distinguendi substantialiter” (f. 82rb). For Henry its first 
function is that of placing its subject into the category of a specific 
substance, but as such it has the complementary role of being that 
through which the individual receives existence. “Idem est principium 
distinguendi speciem a specie et existendi verum individuum illius 
speciei’”’ (f. 83va). He does distinguish the form from the act of being 
of the composite, but it is clear that he did not appreciate Thomas 
Aquinas’ position on this point. 

Wile’s determination on the problematic concerning the number of 
substantial forms in a composite is brief but to the point: “In omni 
composito substantiae necesse est esse plures formas substantiales”’ 
(Lines 145—6). It is found in the fourth question of book two, one of 
the most interesting in the entire treatise. Our author is obviously 
wrestling with a very live problem, and one to which he addresses him- 
self with all the caution of a man not wholly free in the matter. 


The question is noteworthy both for its length and its contents. It 
begins with ten objections (i.e., arguments for unicity) followed by 
an equal number of arguments ad oppositum. This is more than double 
the average number of objections. In the vesponsio Henry first rejects 
a pluralist argument based on the grades of perfection as viewed by 
reason. Distinctions made by reason alone do not argue to distinctions 
“secundum rem’. Turning to the opposite camp, he considers Thomas 
Aquinas’ argument from the nature of matter and the nature of sub- 
stantial form.'4 In a composite, only two substantial principles are to 
be considered, the matter and the form. Matter, however,is in immediate 
potency to any form that actualizes it, and prime matter cannot be 
immediately united to a plurality of forms. A like conclusion follows 
from the nature of form. Were there several in the composite, either 


14 Summa theol., I, Qe 7Owart. 4: 
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all but the first would be accidental, or the single composite would 
have a multiplicity of esse’s. Wile’s reason for rejecting Thomas’ argu- 
ments is highly significant: ‘‘Ista positio secundum doctorem theologiae 
esset erronea quoniam ponit contraria fidei’’ (Lines 196—8).15 For our 
author, all natural bodies (with the exception of the four elements) 
are composed of matter and a plurality of substantial forms. Each 
form, is ordered to the one immediately superior to it, and it is the final 
form which governs the order of the forms and insures the unity of the 
composite. 

It is in his answer to the fourth objection that Henry developes the 
key distinctions which permit him to consider form both as an actu- 
alizing principle and yet not necessarily final. The objector has contended 
that it is impossible for prime matter to be united with several substantial 
forms. Wile responds by distinguishing between a subject that is in 
complete act and one tending towards its complete act. In the latter 
case the matter that subsists under a prior form is not wholly in act 
apart from the ultimate form. The prior form is not in potency to the 
higher, but the subject that it specifies remains in potency until actu- 
alized by the composite’s specific form.1® Although there can exist 
simultaneously many forms in a composite, none but the last is perfecte 
distinguens. A curious conclusion for a devoted student of Aristotle, 
for whom the formal cause of a substance is identical with its final 
cause. For Henry, as for most pluralists, there can be several formal 
causes of a composite, but only one of these governs its specific finality. 


B. Pluralism applied to the human composite 


We have seen that Henry lays down his basic principles regarding 
the multiplication of forms in his fourth question of book two. In the 
question following he extends his reasoning to cover the case of the 
human composite. 

Our author considers first the opinion of the “‘sustinentes unitatem 
formae substantialis”. His own judgment on the general theory of unicity 
derives principally from his concern for orthodoxy, and the same judg- 
ment is repeated in the present context. The doctrine is said to be 
erroneous as regards the Christian faith. But he goes on to give a series 


15 In the next question Henry indicates even more clearly that his 
choice of solutions has a theological basis: “Ista positio (i. e., unicity) re- 
putatur error, quia forte quamvis non inducat errorem in philosophia, ex 
ea videntur sequi errores contra fidem’’ (Lines 489—90). 

16 As he remarks in II, 2, resp., “‘licet materia actu sit sub forma, adhuc 
materia, quantum est de se, est in potentia”’ (f. 61rb). 
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of philosophical arguments to support his own theory of pluralism. First, 
the immediate subject of quantity is the corporeal substance, and since 
there is no immediate change in quantity after death, there is no reason 
to introduce a new form for the lifeless body. The form of corporeity 
is the same before and after death. Second, in that the intellective 
soul is not educed from matter, it cannot perfect matter “ut extensa’’. 
Thus again the existence of a form of corporeity is postulated. Third, 
if temporally prior forms were corrupted by the emergence of superior 
ones in generation, it would be a frustration in nature. 


His fourth and final argument is the most extensive. In it Wile 
assumes that the reverse of any natural process is isomorphic with the 
process itself. The appearance of a higher material form is always 
preceded by some accidental alteration in the subject. Yet according 
to the theory of a unique substantial form, the sensitive form would 
undergo an unheralded corruption, as it were, upon the infusion of the 
intellective soul. It is possible, says Wile, to circumvent the problem 
by denying not the general principle of a proportion between the pro- 
cesses of generation and corruption but rather that there is any order 
at all in generation. But in this case the intellective soul could be the 
first form in man in the order of time as well as that of perfection, and 
would therefore be the immediate formal principle of prime matter. This 
would be a function seemingly not in keeping with its supra-natural 
origin. 

We are forced, then, to conclude to the actual persistence of distinct 
forms in man: the form of corporeity, and three vital forms (Lines 
532—7).17 But the three souls (the term is used in a loose sense) do 
not make for three animated substances in man. A soul does not cause 
an animated substance to be opposed numerically to another unless 
there is a plurality of locally distinct subjects involved. In the case of 
the several forms in man there is no corresponding multiplicity of 
subjects. The prior forms remain, but each is ordered to the form imme- 
diately succeeding it. It is only the final form that is ‘“complete distin- 
guens’’, and since this form is one, so also is man “unum animatum’’. 


C. Wile’s position in the controversy 


Sometime during his sojourn as lecturer at the Curia, probably bet- 
ween 1285 and 1287, Friar Matthew of Aquasparta took it upon himself 


‘7 Compare with the minimum of three forms in a sensate body, (Lines 
219—25). 
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to summarize for his students the state of the unicity-plurality question. 
Given as it was towards the peak of the debate, his exposition is particu- 
larly valuable for us.18 

Perhaps merely for the sake of giving a complete spectrum, he begins 
by mentioning the extreme theory of three different souls in man. 
Called platonic, the position is rejected, as are also the second and 
third theories examined, both of which reflect the earlier form of the 
problematic in which the soul is spoken of in terms of substance. Such 
a thesis is “‘erronea, vel errori propinqua’’, since a soul so conceived 
cannot perfect the entire body. The final two positions are a pluralism 
of forms, and the unicity theory of Thomas Aquinas. These Matthew 
presents as being of equal merit. He himself does not choose between 
them, and simply stipulates that any option should respect the limits 
marked out by the faith. (Clearly, Matthew was not teaching at 
Oxford.) 

The fourth position, says Matthew, is that of the masters who wish 
to treat the problem entirely on the level of substantial forms. In its 
relative brevity, Matthew’s exposition bears certain resemblances to 
the theory proposed by Henry of Wile. The latter’s concern was to 
explain both sides of the issue, along with their respective arguments, 
and then give a brief determination in favor of pluralism. In so proceed- 
ing he reflects only indirectly, in answer to objections for the most 
part, the nuances that he gave to the theory of plurality. These are best 
understood when placed in context with the chief systems of pluralism 
of his day, systems that were elaborated by theologians rather than 
masters in arts. 

M. De Wulf noted two major orientations within pluralism, following 
two explanations of the relationship between forms within a composite.1® 
The first of these sees their ordering as a functional one, the lower 
disposing the composite to receive the higher. Such, for example, seems 
to have been the position of Peter Olivi. His partes formales, though 
not exactly equivalent to forms, were distinct principles disposing their 


18 Quaestiones disputatae de anima XIII. Critical edition by A—J Gon- 
dras, Matthaei ab Aquasparta Quaestiones ... (Etudes de philosophie medié- 
vale, 50), Paris 1961. We refer to q. 6, originally edited by R. Zavalloni, 
Richard de Mediavilla..., pp. 199—210. Concerning date and place, see 
P. Doucet, Fr. Matthaei ab Aquasparta, O.F.M., Quaestiones disputatae de 
gratia (Bibliotheca Franciscana Scholastica Mediiaevi, 11), Quaracchi 1935, 
pp. Cvili—cxix, and cxxxv sq. 

19 M. de Wulf, Le traité De unitate formae de Gilles de Lessines (Philosophes 
Belges, 1), Louvain 1901, pp. 92—94. This division is expanded by Zavalloni, 
Richard de Mediavilla..., pp. 312—315, who traces it to Suarez. 
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subject for its forma totalis.2° The second envisaged the lower forms of 
a composite in essential dependence upon the higher forms. It embraces 
a subdivision: separate degrees of one form, and essential subordination 
of distinct forms. The first of these is the most rigorous variety of 
subordination, and is best exemplified in Roger Marston’s gradation 
theory.4 _In the second conception the higher forms supervene upon 
the lower in such fashion that they complete an essential lack within 
them. The lower is in potency to the higher. 

It was the Doctor Solidus, Richard of Middleton, who proposed a 
theory that synthesized both types of essential subordination as they 
are found in the human subject. In man there are a least six substantial 
forms, ‘‘scilicet quattuor formae elementares incompletae et illa sensitiva 
educta de potentia materiae, disponens ad intellectivam, et ipsa in- 
tellectiva totum complens’’.2? The vegetative principle is included in 
the sensitive, for the two constitute “una forma gradus habens’’.*8 

Nothing in Henry of Wile suggests any such dualism between man’s 
intellectual soul and his sensitive and vegetative principle. This is 
really not at all surprising when we recall his chosen optique. Dualisms 
of form, as proposed by theologians such as Middleton and Henry of 
Ghent, were designed to take into account the soul’s unique origin 
and a destiny in which it is called upon to perdure beyond the dissolution 
of the human composite. Wile abstracts as much as possible from such 
considerations. If he will speak in terms of substantial form, the natural 
philosopher must be faithful to his calling and disregard any privilege 
that it might have over and above its condition as form of the body. 

There remains the very important question of what sort of ordering 
Wile himself envisaged between the forms, and upon which principle 
the forms assume their place in a hierarchy. And here we are forced 
to conclude that, although Henry depended upon Richard of Middleton 
for his main arguments, their theories differed in a significant way.*4 


20 See especially q. 50 in the critical edition by B. Jansen, Petri I. Olivi 
Quaestiones in secundum librum Sententiarum, vol. II, Quaracchi 1924, 
PP; 23747: 

"1 Best presentation in Quodlibet II, q. 22. Edited by R. Zavalloni, in 
Richard de Mediavilla .. ., pp. 180—199. Cf. ibid., pp. 370 sqq. 

2 De gradu formarum, p. 130. Edited by R. Zavalloni, Richard de Me- 
diavilla ..., pp. 35—180. 

23 [bid., pp. 138 sq. 

*4 In the responsio of question four, books two, after remarking that 
plurality of forms “‘patet ex multis’’, Henry gives two brief arguments. 
First, a leprous animal begets offspring that are also leprous. This implies 
that the form of corporeity, bestowed by the parents, must remain actual 
in the offspring to account for the transmission of the disease. Second, a 
body has, at least temporarily, the same dimensions and vestiges before 
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Selection r: Both men hold that the several forms are not simply 
juxtaposed to each other, but are ordered towards an ultimate form 


governing the entire composite. 


Middleton 


Narrandum est quomodo formae 
incompletae se habent in composito 
ad formam completivam. Ad cuius 
intelligentiam notandum est quod 
natura, nisi impediatur non inter- 
mittit motionem suam quousque 
habeatur forma completiva, sed est 
in continuo motu usque ad comple- 
mentum... unde debes scire quod 
compositum ex materia et omnibus 
formis quae ad completivam dispo- 
nunt, comparatur ad formam com- 
pletivam quasi in ratione propriae 
materiae ita quod hoc totum sub- 
stantialem completionem recipit a 
forma completiva. De gradu, p. 131. 


Wile 
Simile est de forma ordinata ad 
ultimam et de materia respectu 
formae, quia sicut materia de se est 
in potentia, consimiliter formae 
imperfectiores sunt quasi in potentia 
respectu ultimae . . . Unde, quia illae 
formae substantiales inducuntur per 
ordinem et una est quae distinguit 
specifice, ideo generatio talis com- 
positi est una. Nec est dicendum 
quod generatio simpliciter sit termi- 
nata ante inductionem ultimae for- 

mae (Lines 258—7o). 


Selection 2: In the above Henry stresses the role of the final form 
of the composite, that of giving unity to the process of generation and 
of insuring the unity and specificity of the generated composite. The 
following texts continue the same theme, emphasizing the relationship 
between form and being. 

Wile 
Dicendum est quod, sicut in 


Middleton 
Ad illud quod arguis nono quod 


unius entis unum est esse, dico quod 
verum est unum esse completum, si 
est ens completum; tamen, sicut in 
uno potest esse aliqua forma in- 
completa, ita aliquod esse imcom- 
pletum cum esse completo; et sicut 
formae incompletae se tenent ex 
parte materiae, ita quod totum com- 
positum ex essentia materiae et 
omnibus illis formis incompletis est 
pro materia respectu formae com- 
pletae secundum se, totum substan- 


composito, sola ultima forma per- 
fecte distinguit, ita solum est unum 
esse et illud ab ultima forma cau- 
satur. Unde, sicut dicimus compo- 
situm esse unum non obstante multi- 
tudine formarum, et hoc quia for- 
mae ad invicem sunt ordinatae, 
consimiliter dicendum est esse illius 
compositi esse unum quoniam talis 
est ordo ipsorum esse qualis est 
formarum . .. Esse substantiae com- 
positae consistit in indivisibili, non 


and after death. This would not be the case were there no form of corporeity 
that remained actual along side of the sense form. Both of these arguments 
are the legacy of Richard of Milddeton. As R. Zavalloni notes, the latter 
was the author of the first, and he so expanded the second that it must be 
considered his own. Richard de Mediavilla ..., pp. 352—354- 
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tiale complementum recipiens ab 
eadem, ita quod in virtute istius 
ultimae formae compositum unum 
est, sic et per ultimam differentiam 
definitio una. De gradu, p. 143 sq. 
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quia substantia non habet multi- 
tudinem formarum, sed ex hoc quod 
tantum est una forma quae perfecte 
distinguit; et ipsa non est divisibilis 
secundum gradus secundum quos 
perficiat secundum magis et minus 
(Lines 226—36). 


Selection 3: The following texts indicate the respective fashions in 
which both men apply their principles to the human composite. The 
selection from Wile is, provisionally, a literal reproduction of the manu- 


script. 
Middleton 


Dico ergo quod totum compositum 
ex materia et sensitiva educta de 
potentia materiae in nobis compara- 
tur ad animam intellectivam sicut 
materiale et potentiale; et intel- 
lectiva comparatur ad ipsum sicut 
forma completiva dans actualitatem 
completam; et ideo ex illo com- 
posito et ipsa anima intellectiva fit 
vere unum compositum per essen- 
tiam. De gradu, p. 161. 


Wyle 

Unde, secundum sic dicentes, est 
quidam ordo in inductione formarum 
in composito quod est homo, quia 
primo disponitur materia ad suscept- 
tionem formae quae est vegetativa; 
et quia hic (sic) non est forma com- 
pleta non distinguens, ulterius dis- 
ponitur ad susceptionem sensitivae; 
quia etiam illa non est complete 
distinguens nec perficiens, ab agente 
supra naturam inducitur intellectiva. 


Et quia haec forma est una, ideo 
homo dicitur unum animatum (cf. 
Lines 541—7). 


In attempting to determine the relationship between the pluralisms 
of Henry and Richard, we are hindered by a certain vague usage in 
both authors that tends to obscure precise demarcations between 
essential and functional pluralisms. Both men, for example, speak of 
the lower forms in a composite as disposing it for the reception of higher 
forms, and at the same time Richard reveals in many passages that he 
held to an essential relationship between the forms themselves. Accord- 
ing to all pluralists, the essence of a composite is composed of matter 
and several forms. In order to distinguish between the two basic orien- 
tations, we must divide the problematic into two separate considera- 
tions: what is the relationship between the actuating forms and their 
actuated subject, and what is the relationship between the forms them- 
selves, 


According to Richard, the explanation appears to be as follows. A 
form is a principle of perfection and actuation, and as such it comple- 
ments a subject that lacks, either totally or partially, a due perfection. 
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This subject is the compositum, which consists of matter and all the 
lower forms as they progressively dispose it for its ultimate perfection. 
The veritable potential and material element is the totum compositum, 
minus the ultimate form. The more crucial question concerns his theory 
on the relationship between a lower form and a higher one. 


The hallmark of an essential pluralist is his conception of forms as 
interrelated as potency to act. This presents a problem. Is such termino- 
logy merely by way of analogy — a way of saying that one form is in 
potency to another only indirectly, in so far as it informs a composite 
which is in potency to that higher form — or is the lower form in itself 
a true potentiale in respect to the higher form? In Richard’s case we 
seem constrained to choose the second interpretation. He habitually 
uses the expression incomplete to modify not only the term composite, 
but the term form as well. The mere fact that he calls the ultimate 
form the forma completiva does not settle the issue. It is completive 
whether it perfects an incomplete composite or an incomplete form. 
But a forma incompleta is clearly in essential dependence upon the 
perfection of a higher form. 


There results a somewhat puzzling situation. Beyond those of the 
elements, each form perfects a double potentiale: the composite, and 
the substantial form that immediately precedes it in perfection. 


It is within this context that Henry of Wile’s position, briefly stated 
though it is, takes on significance. As regards the true potential element 
of the forms, it is clearly the subject constituted of matter and all 
lower forms (Lines 282—8). It is the whole composite, the potentiality 
of which is not exhausted until the advent of the final form, that is 7 
potentia. The lower forms themselves, qua forms, are not in potency 
to the higher, but they dispose the matter in such a way that it requires 
further perfection.?® 


The second question is whether or not Wile is consistent in his termino- 
logy, or whether, like Richard, he also uses expressions that reflect an 
essential relationship between the forms themselves. Does he 1) speak 
of a lower form as being in itself 7m potency to a higher, or 2) speak of 


25 Peter Olivi phrases this position in a manner that is clear and unequi- 
vocal: ‘‘Forma prima non perficitur ab ultima nisi quodam modo indirecte. 
Forma enim adveniens eo ipso quo perficit materiam plenius quam prima 
et est eius plenior actualitas et vivificatio et purificatio... Ex prima ergo 
forma et ultima non fit unum proprie sicut ex perfectibili et perfectione; 
sed pro tanto dicuntur una forma et unus actus, quia ordinato modo con- 
currunt ad unam materiam perficiendam.” In secundum librum Sent., 


vol. II, pp. 39—40. 
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a lower form as an incomplete form? A clearly affirmative answer to 
either of these questions would lead us to align him with Middleton as 
an essential pluralist. I feel that the evidence indicates that Wile, 
despite a certain confusion in his usage, saw only a dispositive relationship 
between the forms. 

There is one passage in which Henry speaks of a form, the sense 
form, as being in potency. In the human composite, he says, “‘<sensitiva)> 
non distinguit nec perficit sicut secundum, speciem, immo est ibi solum 
in potentia’’ (Lines 580—z). In like passages he never fails to make 
qualifications. As we have seen above in Selection 1, an ordered form 
is like the potential complement of the final form, or, more strikingly, 
it is “quasi in potentia’’. In view of the express qualifications in these 
other passages, we are justified in considering the potentiality in question 
as an indirect one only, and may safely assume that Wile spoke of the 
relationship between forms in terms of potency and act only by way 
of an analogy and did not hold that there was a strictly essential connec- 
tion between them. 

This conclusion is further strengthened by the fact that Henry avoids 
speaking of forms as being incomplete.?® Here again, however, we are 
faced with an exception, but one that is more apparent than real. In 
Selection 3, we read that the vegetative form “‘non est forma completa 
non distinguens’’. But the phrase is quite awkward grammatically, 
and it is very likely a scribal corruption of “non est forma complete 
distinguens’’. This, in fact, is the way that the text reads in the phrase 
following, where Henry speaks of the sense form: “etiam illa non est 
complete distinguens nec perficiens’. A form that perfects its subject 
only incompletely is not necessarily itself incomplete qua form. 

Finally, there is also some indirect evidence to support our conclu- 
sions. It is observable that the intense use of one particular power 
tends to diminish the acuity and effectiveness of the other powers. 
Deep concentration, for example, renders one somewhat oblivious to 
the ordinary sights and sounds that press upon the senses, and, vice- 
versa, the hue and cry of the market place disqualify it as a suitable 
place for serious study. The proponents of unicity argued that this 
phenomenon could be explained only by the fact that all the activity 
of man stems from powers that inhere in a single substantial form. 


*6 R. Zavalloni calls Richard’s distinction between complete and in- 
complete forms “‘la clef de vofite de la doctrine pluraliste”. Richard de 
Mediavilla..., p. 238. It would seem more correct to speak of it as the 
cornerstone of essential pluralism. 
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Most pluralists retorted that the mutual interference of powers is due 
to the fact that, since the powers belong to distinct forms which are 
interrelated essentially, the activity arising from one will have an 
effect upon the whole composite. Thus William de la Mare held that 
the interference arises because “‘illae tres essentiae naturalem et essentia- 
lem habent colligantiam’’.27 And Richard of Middleton proposed that 
it was “‘propter essentialem ordinationem ipsius sensitivae eductae de 
potentia materiae ad ipsam intellectivam’’.?8 

For one who holds that the forms are interrelated only functionally, 
this manner of responding is not valid, and Wile chooses a different 
approach. There may be several distinct principles of activity in man, 
but they are all found in one concrete subject (Lines 537—45). This is 
why intense activity on the part of an ass does not interfere with a 
man’s thinking. Both agents are locally distinct subjects.?® 

Granted that Henry was a functional pluralist, we will do well to 
examine how his doctrine compares with that of the main proponent 
of this variety of pluralism, Peter Olivi. And for reasons that should 
become clear, it is in the light of such a comparison that Wile’s place 
in and contribution to the evolution of pluralism can be best evaluated. 

Peter Olivi was of the opinion that the vegetative, sensitive, and 
intellectual principles in man constituted neither three souls nor three 
essentially distinct forms. He seems to have detected a certain weakness 
in a pluralism that would attempt to multiply forms as Aristotle had 
conceived them. Each natural composite belongs to but a single species. 
Species, however, is given by the form. Consequently, though he ge- 
nerally retains the traditional language, he held that the final form 
alone is a form in the strict sense. “‘Naturae enim formales frequenter 
non habent rationem formae, sed potius partes formales; materia ... 
etsi possit capere plures partes formales, nunquam nisi unam formam, 
accipiendo proprie nomen formae’’.8° The vegetative and _ sensitive 
principles in man are distinct from each other, but they are partes 
formales rather than forms. The difference between a form and a formal 


27 Corvectorium Fratris Thomae, art. 31, p. 135. Edited by P. Glorieux, 
Les premiéres polémiques thomistes I (Bibliothéque thomiste, 9), Kain 1927. 

28 De gradu formarum, p. 151. 

29 The only other author I have encountered who uses this argument 
is Gonsalvus Hispanus: “‘Dico igitur quod sufficit quod sint in eodem 
supposito ad hoc quod una operatio aliam impediat, et non requiritur quod 
sint ab eadem forma.” Quaestiones disputatae, q. 14, ad 3, p. 285. Edited 
by L. Amoros, Fr. Gonsalut Hispani, O.F.M., Quaestiones disputatae et de 
quolibet (Bibliotheca Franciscana Scholastica Medii Aevi, 9), Quaracchi 1935. 

30 In secundum libvum Sent., Vol. II, p. 43. 
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part arises from their respective roles in the composite. A formal part 
bestows a certain ratio upon the composite, but it is the final principle 
alone that is a form strictly speaking (sometimes called forma totalis), 
and thus it alone gives esse per se and specificity. 

Peter’s manner of formulating the problematic marks an extremely 
important shift in its evolution. As Zavalloni depicts it, the progression 
was as follows :*1 

1) Plurality of degrees of one form. 

2) Plurality of formalities. 

3) The formal distinction. 

The key to the progression lies in a gradually deepening metaphysical 
outlook. It is particularly evident in the substitution of forms by forma- 
lities. “Dans le premier cas, la réalité est envisagée plutét avec les 
yeux du physicien, dans le second, au contraire, avec ceux du méta- 
physicien.’’*? Peter Olivi’s concept of formal parts, though he often 
speaks of them loosely as forms, stands as an important milestone in 
the history of pluralism, and places him in a direct line through Gon- 
salvus Hispanus to the Doctor Subtilis. 

Given the metaphysical direction of this evolution, we are forewarned, 
as it were, as regards Wile’s contribution. A declared physicien, he is 
either unwilling or unprepared to discuss the issue on a level transcend- 
ing that of natural philosophy. In holding a functionalist explanation, 
he leans away from the formulations of Richard towards those of Peter. 
But in trying to retain the category of forms, his resembles more the 
tradition embodied by Richard. On this question we may consider 
Henry’s position as mid-way between those of the two Franciscan 
theologians. He countered Richard’s forma incompleta and forma com- 
pletiva with his own forma non complete distinguens and forma complete 
distinguens. In so proceeding he showed a greater respect for the inte- 
grity of substantial form as Aristotle had envisaged it by denying it 
any essential potentiality. It was a reaction quite natural for a master 
in the faculty of arts. His mentor was Aristotle, and he was jealous of 
the purity of the Philosopher’s principles. 

But the battle was being waged more upon the theological level than 
upon the philosophical. Peter Olivi saw this, and saw further that this 
circumstance constrained the pluralist to introduce principles that went 
beyond those of the Stagirite in order to avoid making the latter’s princi- 
ples serve a role for which they were not destined. Henry of Wile was not 


91 Richard de Mediavilla ..., pp. 379 sqq. =2Lb7d Gepwsso. 
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prepared to go that far. For him every form within the composite must be 
respected as much as possible as a form, and not as a hybrid part-form. 

It is quite possible that Henry detected a certain incompatibility 
between the two tasks he had assumed: wz., to safeguard the integrity 
of the Aristotelian substantial form, which is a principle that gives 
both unity and specificity to a composite, and yet at the same time 
submit to the will of his ecclesiastical superior. Such an attitude would 
explain the brevity with which he makes his analyses and determinations 
in the vesponsiones of the two central questions. It would also explain 
why, as we have seen in Selection 3., he prefers to commit himself as 
little as possible, and prefaces his own conclusion with a guarded secun- 
dum sic dicentes. 

There was a further dimension to the problematic besides the phy- 
sical and metaphysical, one that involved issues of logic and thus fell 
under the competence of a master in arts. Especially that of an Oxford 
master. It was a common objection leveled against pluralism that its 
tenets rendered essential predication impossible. How can animality 
be predicated essentially of man, when the genus animal derives from 
formal principles that do not include the form giving the specific dif- 
ference contained in the definition of man? In essential predication, 
the genus must be predicated per se of the species. 

Granted, replies Wile, but it does not follow that essential predication 
requires a unique substantial form. All three, genus, specific difference, 
and species signify per se the same totum, but they do so in different 
ways: the species signifies it wholly, the genus and specific difference 
only partially. And he goes on to insist that the genus and _ specific 
difference are parts of the definition, and not parts secundum rem 
(Lines 348—58). One is tempted to see in this the rejection of the notion 
of partes formales as an unhappy compromise that obscurs the distinction 
between Aristotle’s logic and his physics. 


CUUALSTIOUY LI BKI 1f> 


<UTRUM IN EADEM RE POSSIBILE SIT ESSE DUAS FORMAS 
SUBSTANTIALES'> 


(6arb) Circa partem istam: Utrum autem unumquodque, quaeritur 
de potentiis animae, an quaelibet potentia sit anima. Propter illud, 


1 Although I take responsibility for the final presentation of this edition, 
it is substantially the work of Fr. Jozef Natalis, professor at the minor 
seminary of the diocese of Liége, Sint-Truiden, Belgium. 
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quaeritur utrum, in composito ubi est sensitivum, vegetativum et 
intellectivum, utrum illa sint diversa realiter sicut diversae formae. 
Gratia? cuius primo quaeritur in communi utrum in eadem re, possibile 
sit esse duas formas substantiales. 

(r) Et videtur quod non. Unius compositi secundum essentiam unum 
est esse; sed esse unum est ab una forma substantiali; unius ergo com- 
positi secundum essentiam tantum una erit forma substantialis. Maior 
patet, quia unitas actus arguit unitatem potentiae et unitas potentiae 
unitatem formae; si ergo esse unius compositi erit unum, compositum 
ipsum erit unum et a forma una, et e contrario. 

(2) Item, cuius esse consistit in indivisibili, eius esse est ab una forma 
substantiali; sed esse substantiae compositae est in indivisibili; ergo 
etc. Maior ostenditur sic, quia si etusdem compositi essent multae formae 
substantiales, ipsum <magis esset> compositum ab omnibus quam ab una, 
cuius igitur esse est in indivisibili, eius esse erit ab una forma substantiali. 
Minor ostenditur per Aristotelem, VIII Metaphysicae;3 ipse comparat 
formas substantiales numeris; numerus consistit in indivisibili secundum 
speciem, quia omne indivisibile numeri additum vel subtractum variat 
speciem; similiter ergo erit in formis substantialibus, quod quaelibet 
dabit speciem et esse indivisibile. 

(3) Item, esse est actus primus entis; sed in unoquoque genere, primum 
est tantum unum; esse igitur cuiuslibet entis est tantum unus actus; 
sed actus unus vel est forma substantialis una, vel <ab> una forma sub- 
stantiali. Ex parte mutationis arguitur sic: mutatio distinguitur ex 
terminis et unitatem accipit ab eisdem; quaecumque igitur mutatio 
una est ad unum terminum; sed generatio simpliciter est mutatio una; 
est ergo ad unum terminum; sed terminus generationis simpliciter est 
forma substantialis; quaecumque igitur generatio simpliciter terminatur 
ad aliquam unam formam substantialem, et per consequens, generatum 
tantum habet unam formam substantialem. 


(4) Item, per Aristotelem,‘ alteratio differt a generatione simpliciter, 
quia subiectum alterationis est specificatum et ens actu, subiectum 
generationis est tantum ens in potentia; per generationem ergo forma 
substantialis unitur tantum materiae primae, quia tantum materia 
prima est in potentia; sed impossibile est plures formas substantiales 
uniri materiae primae simul, quia impossibile est plures formas sub- 


2 Gratia/Erga M. 
8 Aristot., Metaph., VIII, 3 (1043b 32—1044a 14). 
* Apparently Aristot., De gen. et corrup., I, 4 (319b 4ss.). 
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stantiales simul terminare eandem generationem; si ergo plures sint 
formae substantiales, aliqua illarum adveniet materiae et formae. 


(5) Praeterea, transmutatio facit scire materiam; sed materiam non 
facit scire, nisi resolvendo compositum in formam et in materiam primam; 
sed hoc non convenit si in eadem materia sint simul plures formae 
substantiales. 


(6) Item, (62va) si in eodem composito sint etc., accidens aliquod 
praecedet formam specificam in materia. Consequens falsum; ergo 
antecedens. Consequentia ostenditur sic: si in substantia composita 
animata, alia sit forma qua est corpus et qua est substantia animata, 
cum omnis substantia corporea sit quanta, formam ergo substantialem 
qua forma est animal, praecedit quantitas, et per consequens, formam 
specificam praecedet aliquod accidens in materia. 


(7) Item, per Aristotelem in V® Physicorum,® generatio non est motus, 
quia subiectum generationis non est ens; sed dato quod in eodem 
composito sint plures formae substantiales, subiectum generationis 
posset esse ens actu, et per consequens generatio motus. Consequens 
falsum, ergo antecedens. Consequentia apparet ex hoc quod quaelibet 
forma substantialis dat esse actu. 

Idem argumentum per rationem communem: genus in genere sub- 
stantiae praedicatur de substantia composita; sed de specie non praedi- 
catur nisi praedicaretur totum quod species est, quia pars de toto non 
est praedicabilis; sed non praedicaret totum quod species est nisi species 
et genus acciperentur ab eadem forma compositi; ergo in genere sub- 
stantiae, tantum erit una forma substantialis. Ad illud argumentum, 
diceret aliquis quod pars de toto non est praedicabilis in abstracto; hoc 
tamen possibile est sub quadam concretione. Unde consimiliter, videtur 
praedicari genus de specie, quia concernit speciem sicut suppositum. 
Contra illud, genus praedicatur per se de specie; si ergo ad hanc praedi- 
cationem sufficeret concretio, genus per se praedicaretur de differentia, 
quia illud quod concernit differentiam est tale quod de eo praedicatur 
genus per se. Unde habens rationalitatem per se est animal; praedicatio 
igitur generis de specie non est propter concretionem. 


(8) Item, ubi pars praedicatur de toto per concretionem, est praedicatio 
denominativa sicut sic dicendo: arca est lignea; sed genus de specie non 
praedicatur denominative; ibi igitur non erit praedicatio partis de toto 
per concretionem illam. 


WANA 6 Aristot., Physica, V, 1 (225a 26). 
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(9) Item, ubicumque praedicatum et subiectum sumuntur a diversis 
formis, vel illa praedicatio erit per accidens, vel per se secundo modo. 
Si praedicatur per accidens, ut “album est ambulans’’; per se secundo 
modo, ut “homo est risibilis’”; sed genus de specie praedicatur per se 
et primo modo; praedicatum ergo et subiectum sumentur ad eadem 
forma. 

(10) Item, per Aristotelem in VII Metaphysicae,’ multitudo differen- 
tiarum non impedit unitatem definitionis; et huius causa est quia 
ultima differentia includit totam substantiam rei; sed illud non con- 
tingeret, si in eodem composito definibili essent multae formae substan- 
tiales realiter diversae. 


(1) Oppositum tamen arguitur sic: eiusdem compositi secundum 
essentiam sunt plures operationes; sed immediatum principium opera- 
tionis est forma substantialis; e1usdem igitur compositi plures erunt 
formae substantiales. 

(2) Item, aliquod compositum substantiae est mixtum; sed in mixto 
necesse est plures esse formas substantiales; ergo etc. Assumptum 
ostenditur sic, quia in mixto sunt qualitates et accidentia miscibilium; 
sed accidens non invenitur extra subiectum suum, quia nunquam 
invenitur praeter subiectum; sed subiecta talium qualitatum sunt 
formae substantiales miscibilium; in quolibet igitur mixto, sunt plures 
formae substantiales, quia formae miscibilium. 


(3) Illud® idem apparet ex hoc quod, si in mixto non essent plures 
formae substantiales, forma mixti uniretur materiae primae; sed con- 
sequens est falsum, ergo antecedens. Falsitas consequentis ostenditur 
ex duobus. Primo ex hoc quod si forma mixti uniretur materiae primae, 
mixtum et miscibile essent aequaliter simplicia, quoniam non maior 
esset compositio in uno quam in (62vb) altero. Ex alio ostenditur illud 
idem: in mixtis apparent diversae partes organicae; sed hoc non con- 
tingeret si forma mixti immediate uniretur materiae primae. 


(4) Item, per rationes communes convenit hoc ostendere. Per Aristo- 
telem VIII Physicorum,® aliquid est mobile ex se; sed omne huiusmodi 
necesse est habere plures formas substantiales; ergo etc. Minor patet: 
omne mobile ex se est divisibile in duo, quorum unum est motum et 
alterum movens; sed movens necessario aliquid actu est vel actus; 
similiter omne motum de necessitate est actu; sed hoc non contingit 


’ Aristot., Metaph., VII, 12 (1038a 19—20, 25). 8 Illud/Ille M. 
® Aristot., Physica, VIII, 3 (254b 8—13) 
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per formam accidentalem; omne igitur motum ex se habet aliquam 
formam, substantialem qua est motum in actu et aliam qua est movens 
in actu. 


(5) Praeterea, per Aristotelem VII Metaphysicae,!° definitio est 
habens partes quia definitum est tale; sed partes definitionis formae 
sunt, quaelibet igitur definitio substantiae et substantia definibilis 
habet multas formas. 


(6) Item, genus praedicatur de diversis speciebus univoce ;4 sed omne 
tale praedicatum praedicatur per eandem rationem; sed hoc non con- 
tingeret nisi in specie illius essent multae formae substantiales. Assump- 
tum ostenditur sic: ratio una a forma una sumitur; cum ergo genus 
praedicetur univoce, illa praedicatio erit a forma una; sed illa non 
potest esse ultima forma constituens speciem, ergo necesse est quod 
sit alia communis in utraque specie; in specie igitur est alia forma sub- 
stantialis communis in qua convenit cum altera specie et alia specifica. 


(7) Item, alia videtur esse ratio corporis secundum, hoc quod convenit 
sibi trina dimensio et secundum hoc quod est hoc corpus naturale; sed 
hoc non contingeret nisi quia ista causantur a diversis formis substantiali- 
bus, quia si ab eadem forma substantiali convenirent, tunc omne habens 
tres dimensiones esset corpus naturale; sed hoc non conveniret® propter 
corpus caeleste. 

(8) Item, arguitur per auctoritatem Commentatoris super I Physt- 
corum.® Dicit exponendo illud verbum quod “‘cognitio fit ex primis 
causis.”” Ibi vult Commentator quod causae primae sunt materia prima 
et forma ultima; ipse etiam vult quod quaedam sunt formae compositae 
et mediae; illud non contingeret nisi plures formae substantiales possent 
esse in eadem materia. 

(9) Item, idem in commento super illam propositionem “‘in fundamento 
naturae etc.’’,4 vult quod materia primo recipit formas universaliores 
et deinde magis particulares; sed frustra sic reciperet per ordinem 
nisi in eadem, materia simul manerent. 

Ad illam quaestionem, dicitur sic!® quod in omni composito sub- 
stantiae necesse est esse plures formas substantiales. Hoc ponitur sic, 
quia sicut in genere substantiae videmus esse gradum formarum secun- 


10 Aristot., Metaph., VII, 10 (1034b 20—21). 

11 univoce del. M. 

12 conveniret/contingeret M. 

18 Locum non inveni. 

14 Averroes, In I Metaph., com. 17 (ed. Iuntina, 1552, f. 7vb). 
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dum rationem, similem oportet esse secundum rem. Quod sit gradus 
secundum rationem, hoc est manifestum, quia prius intelligitur aliquid 
secundum, rationem superioris quam sub ratione inferioris; quot igitur 
sunt gradus secundum rationem a primo praedicato in genere substantiae 
usque ad infimum subiectum quod est individuum, tot sunt formae 
substantiales in illo individuo. Unde in illo homine, una est forma 
substantialis qua dicitur substantia et alia qua corpus, et ita de ceteris. 


Ista positio, sive sit vera sive non, in modo ponendi deficit, quia 
distinctio aliquorum secundum rationem non arguit distinctionem 
eorum secundum rem, quia eandem rem convenit diversimode intelligere 
et non plus nec minus; ex gradibus ergo secundum rationem, non con- 
venit concludere gradus secundum rem. Hoc etiam ostenditur in aliis 
generibus, quia in genere qualitatis sunt gradus secundum rationem 
a genere supremo usque ad speciem specialissimam, et tamen species 
specialissima in eodem genere non est magis composita secundum 
speciem quam forma generis. Item, hoc patet esse falsum in genere 
substantiae, (63ra) quia manifestum est quod gradus est secundum 
rationem a substantia in substantiam incorpoream, et tamen mani- 
festum est quod in substantia incorporea non est assignare diversas 
formas per quarum unam sit substantia et per aliam sit talis substantia; 
non ergo oportet assignare aliquam formam substantialem qua sit 
substantia et qua sit corpus. 


Alis videtur esse aliter dicendum, quod in nullo composito substan- 
tiae sunt plures formae substantiales, quia in composito, non convenit 
considerare nisi duo principia substantialia, scilicet materiam et formam. 
Ex parte materiae, ostenditur quod impossibile est esse plures formas 
substantiales. Primo per hoc quod materia immediate est in potentia 
ad omnem formam qua nata est perfici; sub nulla ergo forma substantiali 
est per formam substantialem mediam. Unde non videtur intelligibile 
quod diversae formae substantiales immediate uniantur materiae 
primae, quia tunc eadem mutatione posset mutari ad eas; sed hoc est 
impossibile; et per medium non unitur aliqua forma substantialis; ex 
parte igitur materiae videtur quod impossibile sit esse plures formas 
substantiales in eadem materia. Illud idem ostenditur ex alio: si ma- 
teria haberet aliquam formam substantialem in se, generatio esset 
motus; necesse est ergo materiam immediate uniri illi formae substan- 
tiali qua perficitur. Illud etiam ostenditur ex parte formae compositi, 
quia forma substantialis dat!® esse actu et simpliciter; si igitur in eadem 
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materia essent simul diversae formae substantiales, videretur sequi 
unum, istorum: vel quod forma substantialis esset accidens, vel quod 
aliquid unum haberet diversa esse simpliciter. Primum videtur sequi 
ex hoc quod omne quod advenit enti in actu est accidens; si igitur 
forma substantialis uniretur materiae, habenti formam substantialem, 
illa necessario esset accidens. <Aliud> inconveniens videtur sequi 
ex hoc quod, cum forma substantialis det esse simpliciter, si illa haberet 
diversas formas substantiales, aliquid unum et idem haberet diversa 
esse simpliciter. Secundum illam ergo positionem, esset dicendum quod 
in nullo composito sint plures formae substantiales realiter diversae. 
Gradus tamen in formis secundum rationem non sunt negandi. Ista 
positio, secundum doctorem theologiae, esset erronea quoniam, ponit 
contraria fidei et in huiusmodi non debent esse oppositiones.17 


Propter hoc, dicitur sic ad quaestionem quod possibile est in eodem 
composito esse plures formas substantiales diversas realiter; hoc tamen 
non oportet in omni composito substantiali, quia in corporibus simplici- 
bus culusmodi sunt elementa, non oportet ponere aliam formam qua 
sint substantiae et qua sint tales substantiae, quoniam ipsa primo sunt 
divisibilia in materiam et formam quia omnis resolutio mixti prius est 
in elementa quam in materiam et formam. Ideo huiusmodi corpora 
<appellantur> pure simplicia, non ut excludatur omnis compositio, quo- 
niam ibi est compositio materiae cum forma, sed simplicia appellantur 
respectu mixtorum, in quibus est maior compositio; in aliquibus ergo 
corporibus mixtis, possibile est esse plures formas substantiales realiter 
diversas, ita tamen quod ad invicem sunt ordinatae. 


Illud patet ex multis, quia dicitur quod animal leprosum generat 
leprosum; illud non solum est ex parte materiae, illud etiam non solum 
est ex parte accidentium; hoc necessario ergo est ex aliquo substantiali 
quod manet idem in generante et generato; sed manifestum est quod 
intellectiva non est eadem. Illud etiam ostenditur in alio, quia in cor- 
pore!® aliquando videntur manere post corruptionem eaedem dimen- 
siones; similiter eadem vestigia si qua prius fuissent; hoc non contin- 
geret (63rb) nisi maneret aliqua forma substantialis; manet ergo nunc 
aliqua forma substantialis quae prius fuit cum sensitiva. Propter illud 
ponitur quod in corporibus sensibilibus, ad minus sunt tres formae 
substantiales, scilicet forma corporeitatis, et hoc ponitur esse forma 
mixti; est etiam ibi forma vegetativa per quam convenit cum planta; 
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est etiam ibi sensitiva, et haec distinguit animal ab aliis mixtis inani- 
matis et ab aliis animatis ut plantis; sed, ut patet, illae formae ordinatae 
sunt, quia solum ultima perfecte distinguit. 


(rt) Ad primum argumentum, dicendum est quod, sicut in composito, 
sola ultima forma perfecte distinguit, ita solum est unum esse et illud 
ab ultima forma causatur. Unde, sicut dicimus compositum esse unum 
non obstante multitudine formarum, et hoc quia formae ad invicem 
sunt ordinatae, consimiliter dicendum est esse illius compositi esse 
unum quoniam talis est ordo ipsorum esse qualis est formarum. 


(2) Ad aliud argumentum dicendum est quod esse substantiae com- 
positae consistit in indivisibili, non quia substantia talis non habeat 
multitudinem formarum, sed ex hoc quod tantum est una forma quae 
perfecte distinguit ; et ipsa non est divisibilis secundum gradus secundum 
quos perficiat secundum magis et minus. Et ulterius, ad hoc quod tangitur 
quod quilibet gradus in huiusmodi formis videtur diversificare speciem 
quemadmodum, unitas in numeris, et per consequens habent multitu- 
dinem formarum et sic essent diversa secundum speciem, dicendum est 
quod illud magis videtur facere ad oppositum quam ad propositum, 
quia licet unitas in numero addiderit speciem, non aufert tamen nu- 
merum praecedentem; ab ultima igitur unitate distinguitur numerus 
secundum, speciem, et tamen alius numerus in eo manet; consimiliter 
ab ultima forma distinguitur compositum secundum speciem ab aliis 
et tamen manent aliae formae. Unde, si tu arguas quod quaelibet forma 
debeat facere speciem, similiter debes arguere a parte numeri quod 
quaelibet unitas praeter ultimam faciat novam speciem, et per conse- 
quens, unus numerus secundum speciem erit multi secundum speciem. 


(3) Ad aliud argumentum dicendum est quod esse compositi secundum 
quod differt a forma, dicitur unum a forma distinguente secundum 
speciem. Unde quod illud esse sit actus primus entis, hoc non potest 
haberi ab Aristotele; si tamen conceditur, dicendum esset quod illud 
esse est actus primus et unus quia forma secundum speciem distinguens 
est una; de hoc tamen apparet esse dubium, quia cum quaelibet forma 
substantialis respectu operationis!® possit dici actus primus, cum in 
eodem composito sint plures formae substantiales, apparent esse dubia 
quae illarum debet dici actus primus. Ad quod dicendum est quod 
simile est de forma ordinata ad ultimam et de materia respectu formae, 
quia sicut materia de se est in potentia, consimiliter formae imper- 
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fectiores sunt quasi in potentia respectu ultimae. Unde, quia actus 
primus est alicuius entis in potentia, ideo forma ultima dici potest 
actus primus. Si tamen inductio talium formarum sit in tempore, ita 
quod una praecedat tempore respectu materiae simpliciter primae, 
prima forma substantialis tempore est actus primus. Ad (63va) primam 
istarum quae ex parte mutationis sint, dicitur quod, sicut res accipit 
complementum suum ab ultima forma substantiali, consimiliter mutatio 
dicitur una ab illo termino. Unde, quia illae formae substantiales in- 
ducuntur per ordinem et una est quae distinguit specifice, ideo generatio 
talis compositi est una. Nec est dicendum quod generatio simpliciter 
sit terminata ante inductionem ultimae formae. 


(4) Ad aliud dicendum est quod, quamvis ponitur subiectum genera- 
tionis ante inductionem ultimae formae quod sit sub aliquo actu, adhuc 
potest sustineri quod differentia sit inter generationem et alterationem, 
quoniam differenter est subiectum alterationis in actu et subiectum 
generationis simpliciter, quia subiectum alterationis est sic in actu 
quod, praeter terminum illius transmutationis, simpliciter est in actu 
perfecto et completo; unde, per alterationem perfectionem substantialem 
non adquirit; sed sic non est in generatione compositi ubi sunt plures 
formae substantiales, quia materia subsistens sub forma priore non est 
in actu completo praeter ultimum terminum sive ultimam formam. 
Unde, ab illo termino accipit perfectionem substantialem et distinguen- 
tem ab omni alio. Unde, ad illud quod accipitur in argumento, dicendum 
est quod subiectum generationis secundum quod huiusmodi de se in 
potentia est, sic est non obstante quod ultimam formam praecedit alia 
forma substantialis, quia per formam priorem non aufertur potentia 
eius simpliciter, immo materia existens sub illa forma, et etiam totum 
compositum est in potentia, sicut in generatione simplicium materia 
est in potentia ad formam. Unde convenienter posset dici quod cum 
illa differentia assignetur inter generationem et alterationem quod ipsa 
habeat attendi penes alterationem primam et generationem primorum 
corporum, et in talibus verum est quod subiectum generationis simpli- 
citer est in potentia. 


(5) Ad aliud argumentum dicendum est quod, ut vult Aristoteles, 
forma non est indifferenter in quacumque materia; nunc secundum dicta, 
mutatio ad formam non est aliud quam forma; sicut igitur diversa 
forma est in diversa materia”, ita diversa?! transmutatio facit diversi- 
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mode cognoscere materiam. Unde transmutatio ad formam quae distin- 
guit secundum speciem, ubi sunt plures formae, ipsa non facit cognoscere 
materiam resolvendo ad materiam primam; et ratio huius est quia ipsa 
non est nata primo et immediate perficere materiam primam. Unde 
materia simpliciter prima cognosci habet ex transmutatione simpliciter 
prima et eadem est inter prima corpora cuiusmodi sunt elementa. 


(6) Ad aliud argumentum dicendum est quod non est inconveniens 
formam accidentalem aliquo modo praecedere formam substantialem ; 
quod patet in exemplo quod in materia aéris, debeat induci forma ignis ; 
de necessitate prius inducitur caliditas quia nunquam erit generatio 
simpliciter nisi praecedente alteratione; sed caliditas quae inducitur 
in aére ante formam substantialem ignis non est caliditas ignis nisi 
effective. Accidens in tali transmutatione praecedit formam substan- 
tialem, sed non huiusmodi accidens quod est a forma substantiali ex 
qua sibi determinat subiectum. Unde, secundum duplicem intellectum, 
inconveniens est accidens praecedere formam substantialem: uno modo 
quod intelligitur accidens (63vb) esse primus actus illius materiae; 
item, alio modo, quod accidens causatur a forma substantiali in materia 
a qua determinatur ad subiectum. Sed nunc est ita quantum ad pro- 
positum, quod, si forma substantialis praecedens sic perficiat materiam 
et causet aliquod accidens, illud accidens <non) erit causatum a forma 
posteriore nec etiam determinatum ad subiectum. Unde, si per aliquam 
formam substantialem prius sit quantitas in subiecto quam ultima 
forma substantialis, illa quantitas non determinatur ad subiectum ab 
ultima forma; nec ex hoc est dicendum quod ultima forma uniatur2? 
generato ex subiecto et illa quantitate, immo per se et immediate unitur 
composito ex materia et forma priore substantiali. 


(7) Ad aliud argumentum, dicendum est quod subiectum generationis 
sit aliquo modo ens actu; non tamen sufficit inferre quod generatio 
sit motus, sicut patet in simili: in alteratione subiectum ens actu est 
subiectum totius transmutationis et similiter ultimae mutationis quae 
dicitur generatio secundum quid; sed non valet: subiectum ultimae 
mutationis ad qualitatem est ens in actu; ergo ultima mutatio est motus. 
Unde, ad motum plus requiritur quam quod subiectum sit ens actu, 
quia oportet quod terminum aliquem adquirat successive sed illud non 
contingit invenire in proposito, quia quamyis subiectum illius muta- 
tionis sit aliquo modo ens actu, ultimam tamen formam non adquirit 
successive; et ideo respectu eius motus esse non potest; praeter hoc 
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quod aliquid sit subiectum motus et moveatur, oportet quod ipsum 
sit ens actu completo praeter terminum ad quem movetur; illud deficit 
in proposito. 

Ad rationes communes quae accipiebantur ex modo praedicandi et 
definiendi, ad primam dicendum est quod sustinendo pluralitatem 
formarum, dici potest quod genus praedicatum de specie praedicat 
totum quod species est ; nec ex hoc sequitur quod tantum sit una forma, 
quia si ad speciem pertineant plures formae substantiales, nomine 
speciei significatur totum aggregatum ex illis; sed illud idem totum 
significatur nomine generis, sed alia ratione, quia nomine generis 
significatur totum sub ratione partis; similiter nomine differentiae; 
sed nomine speciei significatur totum sub ratione totius, et propter 
hoc quod genus et differentia sunt partes definitionis, non quod signifi- 
cent partes secundum rem, immo significant sub ratione partium. Unde 
illa praedicatio secundum quod arguitur est per se, non propter con- 
cretionem sicut arguitur. Unde, contra illum modum, non est ratio 
quae arguit quod genus praedicatur per se de differentia, quoniam ad 
hoc quod aliquid sit praedicatum per se sufficit significari (?) totum 
sub ratione partis; sed ad hoc quod sit subiectum per se, hoc non sufficit 
in praedicatione essentiali quae est primo modo, et propter hoc est 
quod nec genus nec differentia subicitur respectu speciei. Utrumque 
tamen per se de specie praedicatur. 


(8) Unde ad aliud quod tangitur de praedicatione denominativa, 
dicendum est quod in exemplo adducto, verum concludit quia ligneum?3 
non praedicat totum quod arca est, immo partem et sub ratione partis; 
sed genus de specie totum praedicat, tamen sub ratione partis. Praeter 
hoc, alia differentia est quod ligneum et forma artificialis solum con- 
stituunt unum secundum accidens, et ideo praedicatio ligni (64ra) de 
toto artificiali quod significatur sub ratione formae artificialis, de 
necessitate est denominativa. 


(9) Ad aliud patet per prius dicta quia, quamvis in eodem composito 
sint plures formae substantiales, non oportet quod in praedicatis et 
subiectis ita sit quod ipsa sumuntur a diversis formis; immo utrumque 
potest significare totum, et propter hoc, talis praedicatio nec erit simpli- 
citer per accidens nec per se secundo modo. 


(x0) Ad aliud, dicitur quod illa ratio magis videtur concludere opposi- 
tum quam propositum, quia aliquibus apparet quod multitudo dif- 
23 ligneum/quod M. 
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ferentiarum non possit esse sine multitudine formarum. Verumtamen, 
dici potest ad propositum quod, sicut genus et differentia significant 
idem sub aliqua ratione, consimiliter omnes differentiae significant 
idem; verumtamen ultima differentia significat sub ratione ultimae 
perfectionis, et propter hoc totum includit; sed non dicitur includere 
totum quia ipsa significet formam unam, sicut nec similiter quod si 
genus et differentia significent idem, quod propter hoc sit forma quia 
utrumque potest significare aggregatum ex multis. 


<QUAESTIOV, LIBRILED 


<UTRUM VEGETATIVUM, SENSITIVUM ET INTELLECTIVUM 
SINT DIVERSA SECUNDUM FORMAM) 


Quaeritur utrum vegetativum, sensitivum et intellectivum sint di- 
versa secundum formam. 


(1) Er videtur quod non, quia quaecumque formae <diversae> se- 
cundum rem sunt, in eodem secundum ordinem inducuntur, ita quod 
ultimum <in> fieri est primum in corruptione”‘; si igitur vegetativum 
et sensitivum etc. in composito sint diversa secundum rem, ultima 
forma in fieri erit prima in corruptione; illud est falsum, ergo ante- 
cedens. Falsitas consequentis patet, quia, si talis esset ordo in corruptione, 
destructo principio intellectivo maneret sensitivum, et per consequens, 
homo maneret animal destructa intellectiva. 


(2) Item, operatio intensa sensitivi impedit operationem intellectivi 
et e contrario; ergo sensitivum et intellectivum sunt unum secundum 
formam. Consequentia apparet ex hoc quod, si essent distincta secundum 
formam, tunc operatio unius non magis impediret operationem alterius 
quam operatio sensitivi ipsius asini operationem equi. 


(3) Item, si praedicta in composito essent diversa secundum formam, 
huiusmodi compositum minus esset perfectum quam aliquod elementum; 
illud videtur esse inconveniens; ergo primum. Consequentia ostenditur 
ex hoc quod, quantocumque aliquid recedit a Primo Principio quod 
est simplicissimum, tanto est minus perfectum; sed quanto aliquid 
habet maiorem diversitatem secundum formam, tanto maior est sibi 
recessio a simplicissimo; ergo vegetativum etc. erit minus perfectum 
quam elementum. Assertum patet, quia intelligentiae sunt perfectiores 
quam elementa, quia magis accedunt ad Primum in simplicitate. 
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(4) Item, per Aristotelem in littera®®, sensitivum est in intellectivo et 
vegetativum, in sensitivo sicut triangulus in quadrangulo; sed mani- 
festum est quod non est alia forma trianguli secundum rem quia con- 
tinet tres angulus et praeter hoc quartum; similiter ergo in proposito 
intellectivum et sensitivum non erunt diversae formae. 


(5) Item, si intellectivum et sensitivum essent diversa secundum 
formam, cum animal sumitur a sensitivo, secundum animal quod est 
genus posset esse comparatio et etiam definitio; consequens falsum per 
Aristotelem, ergo antecedens. Falsitas consequentis apparet quia per 
Aristotelem in VII Physicorum,?® secundum genus non sunt faciendae 
comparationes. Similiter per Aristotelem (64rb) in prooemio huius,?? 
secundum genus <non> est quaerenda definitio quia animal quod est 
genus aut nihil est aut posterius est. Consequentia ostenditur sic: cum 
animal sumatur a sensitivo principio, et sensitivum sit diversum se- 
cundum formam ab intellectivo, animal erit unum secundum formam 
sicut species in suis individuis; et per consequens, secundum ipsum 
potest fieri comparatio et sumenda definitio. 


(6) Item, per Aristotelem in VII Metaphysicae,?* differentia superior 
praedicatur de inferiore in abstracto; haec ergo propositio est vera: 
rationabilitas est sensibilitas; sed hoc non contingeret si sensitivum 
et intellectivum differrent secundum formam, quia differentium secun- 
dum formam, unum non est praedicabile de altero in abstracto, nec 
etiam quod sumitur ab uno de eo quod sumitur ab altero. 


(1) Ad oppositum, impossibile idem secundum formam in materia 
esse extensum?® et non extensum;%® sed principium sensitivum in 
composito est extensum, quia ipsum determinatur ad organum; sed 
intellectiva non est extensa per se nec per accidens; ergo intellectiva 
et sensitiva erunt diversae secundum formam. 


(2) Item, mutationes diversas et a diversis agentibus impossibile est 
habere eundem terminum secundum, formam; sed mutatio ad sensitivum 
et intellectivum est diversa et a diverso agente; ergo intellectivum et 
sensitivum erunt diversa secundum formam. Minor patet, quia sensiti- 
vum inducitur per generationem, quia de potentia materiae et ab 
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agente naturali; sed intellectivum inducitur per creationem et ab 
agente supra naturam. Generatio et creatio diversae mutationes sunt; 
agens naturale et supra naturam diversa sunt agentia. 

(3) Item, sensitivum prius tempore inducitur quam intellectivum; 
ergo simul manent in composito et diversa secundum formam. Conse- 
quentia patet ex hoc quod idem secundum formam in composito, 
manente eodem secundum numerum, non inducitur prius et posterius; 
cum ergo inducantur secundum huiusmodi ordinem, simul manebunt 
diversa secundum formam. 

Ad illam questionem dicendum est secundum sustinentes unitatem 
formae substantialis, quod ubi illa tria inveniuntur, simul sunt potentiae 
diversae eiusdem formae secundum substantiam, sicut est quod potentia 
visiva et auditiva in animali bruto sunt eiusdem formae secundum 
substantiam, ut sensitivae. Unde dicitur quod tot perfectionibus per- 
ficit intellectiva ipsam materiam quot essent perfectiones si poneremus 
tres formas differentes secundum substantiam, quia forma perfectior 
continet in se omnem perfectionem formae minus perfectae. Unde a 
forma intellectiva est quod homo sit vegetativus et sensitivus et 
intellectivus. 

Sic dicentes prohibent rationes de facili: ad primam dicerent quod 
licet intellectiva non sit forma extensa sicut forma quae educitur de 
potentia materiae, perficere tamen potest materiam sicut forma ex- 
tensa. Unde non oportet quod sit forma extensa propter hoc quod 
perficit materiam extensam. Unde ratio videtur procedere ex falsa 
suppositione, scilicet quod in materia sit aliquid extensum cum materia; 
et praeter hoc aliud; tunc bene sequeretur quod differrent formaliter. 


Ad aliam dicitur quod manifestum est quod in diversis subiectis, 
impossibile est terminos diversarum mutationum esse eundem secundum 
formam. Unde impossibile est intellectivam formaliter esse eandem 
cum, sensitiva asini secundum formam. Consimiliter est de formis quae 
secundum ordinem inducuntur in eadem materia, (64va) quia si prius 
tempore inducitur sensitiva quam intellectiva, intellectiva quae induci- 
tur mediante creatione ab agente supra naturam, non est eadem forma 
cum sensitiva quae erat; cum hoc tamen stat quod forma intellectiva 
habeat potentiam sensitivam et vegetativam, quia forma perfectior 
habet perfectiones formarum minus perfectarum. 

Ad aliud dicitur quod, supposito tali ordine in inductione formarum, 
quod tamen non oportet eos supponere: forma praecedens corrumpitur, 
quia manifestum est quod deficit esse in ratione perfectionis. 
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Ista positio reputatur error, quia forte quamvis non inducat errorem 
in philosophia, ex ea videntur sequi errores contra fidem, quoniam in 
huiusmodi composito praecipue videntur esse plures formae substantia- 
les, quia aliter non possemus dicere quod corpus esset in homine vivo 
et mortuo, quia improbabile videtur dicere quod in corruptione quae 
fit subito et in instanti inducatur nova forma corporeitatis, quia inductio- 
nem cuiuslibet formae substantialis de necessitate praecedit aliqua 
alteratio ordinata ad ipsam formam substantialem,; sed illud non potest 
salvari in corruptione hominis ex separatione formae intellectivae, 
quod eadem sit forma substantialis corporis in vivo et mortuo. 

Declaratur sic ex alio, quia immediatum, subiectum et primum, quanti- 
tatis videtur esse substantia corporea; ubi ergo manent eaedem quanti- 
tates, manebit eadem substantia corporea; sed substantia non manet 
eadem, nisi quia forma substantialis corporis eadem manet. Ilud idem 
patet ex prius acceptis, quoniam eadem apparent vestigia in vivo et 
in mortuo. 

Item, hoc quod specialiter dicitur de vegetativo, sensitivo, etc. apparet 
esse falsum quia non videtur quod forma quae non educitur de potentia 
materiae ut ab agente naturali possit perficere materiam ut extensa 
est; cum ergo intellectiva sit talis forma, praeter intellectivam oportet 
ponere aliam formam substantialem quae perficiat materiam ut est 
extensa. 

Item, hoc quod dicitur quod forma praecedens corrumpitur apparet 
esse falsum, quia, cum praecedens forma non sit solum dispositio acci- 
dentalis, frustra prius inducitur in materia nisi maneat. 

Item, cum corruptio non fiat secundum aliquam formam, nisi vel ad 
corruptionem compositi vel a contrario, si praecedens forma corrumpa- 
tur, hoc erit ex aliqua contrarietate vel ex corruptione totius compositi; 
sed neutrum videtur esse verum, quia generationem formae substantialis 
necesse est praecedere alterationem; ita eius corruptionem; sed nulla 
alteratio praecedit ad corruptionem sensitivae; si igitur prius inducitur 
in materia, manebunt simul in materia forma sensitiva et intellectiva. 
Istas rationes de corruptione possibile est evadere per hoc quod in com- 
posito non est talis ordo in inductione formarum, immo prima forma 
quae inducitur in materia animalis ut est animalis est intellectiva; 
prius tamen apparent operationes illius formae mediante potentia 
vegetativa, et deinde operationes mediante potentia sensitiva. Et 
propter hoc dixit Aristoteles in libro De animalibus,*! quod embrio in 
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matrice prius vivit vita plantae, postea animalis, ultimo hominis. Iste 
modus ponendi videtur adhuc esse falsus, quia non videtur rationabile 
quod forma quae non educitur de potentia materiae nec ab agente 
naturali, immediate perficiat materiam primam; sed illud contingeret 
data ista opinione. 


Propter ista (64vb) dicitur aliter ad quaestionem, quod in homine 
in quo sunt vegetativum, sensitivum et intellectivum, ista non solum 
differunt sicut potentiae diversae, immo istis correspondent diversae 
formae; unde non solum sunt ibi tres formae substantiales ut tres 
animae, immo praeter istas adhuc est una forma substantialis ad minus 
quae est mixti forma et ab illa dicitur substantia corporea. Nec ex illo 
est inferendum quod homo sit tria animata, quia anima non dicitur 
facere animatum ponere in numerum cum alio animato, nisi ex hoc 
quod ipsa est distincta subiecto et loco. Sed in eodem composito tres 
animae non sunt distinctae subiecto et loco. Unde, secundum sic di- 
centes, est quidam ordo in inductione formarum in composito quod 
est homo, quia primo disponitur materia ad susceptionem formae quae 
est vegetativa; et quia haec non est forma complete*® distinguens, 
ulterius disponitur ad susceptionem sensitivae; quia etiam illa non est 
complete distinguens nec perficiens, ab agente supra naturam inducitur 
intellectiva; et quia haec forma est una, ideo homo dicitur unum ani- 
matum. 


(x) Sustinendo istam positionem, dicendum est ad primam rationem 
quod ubi est transmutatio ratione actionis et passionis, oportet quod 
ultimum in fieri sit primum in corruptione; transmutatio secundum 
actionem et passionem est in primis activis et passivis quae sunt calidum, 
frigidum, etc. Unde, in inductione ignis, posterius natura inducitur 
caliditas quam forma substantialis, et in eius corruptione oportet 
incipere a caliditate. Sed ita non est in inductione formarum substantia- 
lium in eodem composito, quia forma substantialis non est illud ratione 
cuius est actio vel passio primo et immediate. Unde, ultima forma non 
indiicitur sicut accidens in subiecto quod est posterius natura. Similiter 
intelligendum est propter argumentum, quod in corruptione hominis, 
non oportet esse aliquem ordinem secundum formas, quia tota trans- 
mutatio cadit super compositum ratione subiecti ut subicitur vegetativae, 
et propter hoc, simul cum corruptione vegetativae, corrumpuntur 
aliae formae. Alia tamen forma substantialis manet ut forma corporis. 
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(2) Ad aliud argumentum dicendum est quod istae operationes non 
impediunt se mutuo quia sunt ab eodem principio effectivo, sed ex hoc 
quod principia effectiva quae sunt diversae formae, sunt indistinctae 
loco et subiecto; unde non oportet quod operatio excellens sensitivae 
asini impediat intellectivam hominis. Item, aliud®* est in proposito 
quod nostrum intelligere est a phantasmate, sicut per abstractionem 
a conditionibus materialibus; unde, quia oppositae sunt conditiones 
istarum, operationum et istae operationes sunt compositi et non formae, 
ideo necesse est quod in uno composito una operatio excellens aliam 
<impediat>. 

(3) Ad aliud argumentum dicitur sicut dictum est in positione. 


(4) Ad aliud dicendum est quod, quoad aliquid simile <est> de figuris, 
numeris et formis substantialibus. Ita est in numeris quod ternarius 
ut est in quaternario non facit speciem numeri distinctam, immo ut 
est pars eius est sicut in potentia. Consimiliter se habet triangulus ad 
quadrangulum. Similiter se habet quoad aliquid in formis substantiali- 
bus, quia ut sensitiva est cum, intellectiva in eodem composito, ipsa 
non distinguit nec perficit sicut secundum speciem, immo est ibi solum 
in potentia, et quoad hoc potest intelligi similitudo. Sed in alio est 
dissimilitudo, quia in numeris et figuris, non oportet esse nisi unam 
formam, quia formae accidentales non sunt sic per compositionem 
formarum sicut compositum, substantiae. 

(5) Ad aliud argumentum dicendum est quod, quantum ad com- 
parationem, (65ra) arguitur ex insufficienti. Unde, Aristoteles non vult 
quod haec sufficiat ad comparationem unitas formae, sed requiritur 
quod illa forma sit in eodem susceptivo primo, et hoc convenire non 
potest nisi formis accidentalibus. Ulterius dicendum est quod, quamvis 
sensitiva et intellectiva sint diversae formae, adhuc animal non significat 
aliquid unum in quantum definibile, quia est signum commune quo 
continetur* specie alia quod respectu hominis significat totum aggregatum 
quod significatur nomine speciei, et ita respectu aliarum specierum; 
et propter hoc <comparatio> est multa secundum speciem sicut species 
sunt multae. Unde, licet respectu hominis imponitur a sensitiva, tamen 
significat quod homo significat quia totum potest significare sub ra- 
tione partis. 

(6) Ad ultimum argumentum dicendum est quod non concludit, quia 
supponendo quod talis praedicatio sit vera, non plus requiritur nisi 
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identitas praedicati et subiecti sub ratione praedicabilis et subiectibilis; 
sed supponendo istam praedicationem, illud concedi potest, nec sequitur 
quod sit unitas formae, quia tam differentia superior quam inferior 
significat aggregatum licet sub ratione partis. Aliter tamen dicitur ad 
argumentum quod haec propositio est falsa; rationabilitas est sensibilitas, 
sicut ista: intellectiva est sensitiva. Nec Aristoteles vult quod differentia 
superior per se praedicatur de inferiore nec in abstracto nec in concreto; 
dicitur tamen inter ipsas esse identitas per se. 


JOSEPH P. ZENK, $.5 
St. Patrick’s College 


Mountain View, Califorma 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE POSSIBLE 
AND AGENT INTELLECTS 
IN GONSALVUS HISPANUS’ QUESTION XIII. 


One of the best places to observe the synthetic quality of Mediaeval 
thought in its effort to bring into harmony the non-Christian knowledge 
and the Christian faith is the millenium-long controversy on the doctrine 
of the possible and agent intellects.! The doctrine itself is many sided, 
having not only epistemological applications but also very important 
metaphysical and ethical consequences depending on the philosophical 
interpretation given to it. Of these we shall be concerned primarily with 
the controversies on the metaphysical or ontological status of these 
intellects since it is to their solution that Gonsalvus addresses his question 
thirteen, the subject of the present essay. 

The controversy was faced by the Latin West from three different 
angles: first, a purely philosophical aspect which sought to solve the 
philosophical problems raised by the question; second, a theological 
preoccupation with its relationship to doctrines of the orthodox Faith; 
and third, the historical concern with the position which the authoritative 
texts of Aristotle presented. These three perspectives or ways of looking 
at the doctrine, all present in Gonsalvus’ treatment of the subject as we 
shall see, center upon the three metaphysical questions arising from it, 
namely: 1) Whether the possible and agent intellects are part of the 
human soul or outside it ; 2) Whether they are one in all men or multiplied 
in accordance with the number of these; and 3) Whether they are no 
more than two different epistemological functions of the same faculty 
of the soul or not. 

The importance of the answers to these questions for the Christian 
theologian and philosopher can never be overestimated. In addition 
to their interest for the historical understanding of Aristotle’s thought, 
and for the creation of a coherent and adequate philosophical view of 


1 As we shall see, the terms used in this controvery vary widely. However 
we have chosen to use these as a modus operandi to begin our discussion 
since they are more widely known, probably because they were used by 
St. Thomas. They are also used by Gonsalvus. 
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the nature of man and the metaphysical status of his epistemological 
powers, they are intimately related to two capital doctrines of the 
Christian faith: the immortality of the individual human soul, and its 
moral sanctions after death. The possibility of endangering these two is 
without doubt the prime motor behind the long questiones that were 
dedicated to this controversy in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
However, it was not the theologians of the Christian West who first 
posed these questions. Long before the Latin world inherited the con- 
troversy early commentators of Aristotle had noticed the ambiguity 
arising from the famous text from his De anima* and had begun the 
process of unravelling the implications of its possible solutions.? But 
it was not until the Arabic thinkers took hold of the problem that most 
of these implications were developed to any extent. From these different 
positions, as elaborated by them, the Latins began their attempt to find an 
answer that would cohere with Christian theology. Thus it is necessary 
for an understanding of the way in which the Latins posed these ques- 
tions and the nomenclature employed to glance at the development of the 
doctrine within the Islamic world. This we shall now attempt to do briefly. 

Generally speaking, there are two basic positions concerning the 
metaphysical or ontological status of the possible and agent intellects 
developed by Islamic thinkers. One was fully elaborated by Avicenna 
after it had enjoyed a long tradition of development before him in a less 
complete form. The other, apparently without precedent, yet favoured 
by many after him, was carefully developed by Averroes.4 


PREDECESSORS OF AVICENNA 


Of the predecessors of Avicenna the most important investigators 
of this question were Alkindi and Alfarabi. The first wrote a treatise 
entitled De intellectu® in which he proposed a fourfold specific division 
of the intellect following, according to him, the doctrine of Plato and 


SeU0D 5rersora LOM, 

8 Of these the most important of all for the transmission of the problem 
to posterity was Alexander of Aphrodisias who, in a section of his De anima 
known as De intellectu et intellecto, gave the discussion of the problem which 
was going to be studied by the first Arab thinkers to treat it with any 
thoroughness. See E. Gilson, ‘‘Les Sources Gréco-Arabes de l’Augustinisme 
Avicennisant” AHDL 4 (1929) 7—15. 

4 This must be understood as without precedent in the Arab world and not 
as a comment on Greek commentators. 

° Liber Alkindi de intellectu ed. A. Nagy BGPM 2 (1897) 1—11. There are 
two Latin translations of Alkindi’s treatise in this edition. One is by Gerard 
of Cremona, the other is anonymous although it seems to be that of Iohannes 
Hispanus since it is the one quoted by Albert the Great. See Gilson, op. cit. 
22, n. 1. The latter one will be used here. 
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Aristotle :® the intellect that is always in act (also called intelligentia 
prima), the intellect that is in potency in the soul, the intellect that 
passes from potency to act also in the soul, and fourth and final, the 
one called demonstrative intellect. The intelligentia prima is always in 
act and not numerically one with the intellect in the soul.§ It is the cause 
of all intellection® and its function is to bring into act the potential 
intellect which receives the acquired intellect, that is, the form despoiled 
of matter and phantasms.” The intellectus adeptus, the third in the list, 
is not then a faculty of the soul but the intelligible form as taken in by 
the potential intellect.1! The fourth species, the demonstrative intellect, 
is a less important notion and has been interpreted correctly by Professor 
Gilson as “... en effet moins une faculté de l’intellect proprement dite, 
que la manifestation, ou déclaration extérieure de ce que notre intellect 
a préalablement concu. L’intellect démonstratif n’est en somme que l’acte 
par lequel un intellect communique a un autre sa propre intellection.’’!2 


The human intellect, therefore, is conceived by Alkindi as a passive 
faculty on which the active intellect imprints the intelligible forms of 
the items to be known. Knowledge is the actualization or information of 
this passive power by an active extramental Intelligence, which carries 
out this operation with respect to rational intellects. In pointing out 
the reason for the need to posit this separate agent intellect, Alkindi has 
anticipated the view of his most important successor, Avicenna, since 
he writes that the purely potential cannot actualize itself.1% Therefore, 
if the human intellect is to be conceived as potential or at least as partly 


8 op. cit. 1:6—19. “‘Intellexi quod quaeris [scilicet] scribi tibi sermonem 
breuem de intellectu [et intellecto], secundum sententiam Platonis et Aristo- 
telis, sed sententia eorum est, quod intellectus est secundum quatuor species. 
prima est intellectus qui semper est in actu. secunda est intellectus qui in 
potentia est in anima. tertia est intellectus cum exit in anima de potentia 
ad effectum. quarta est intellectus, quam vocamus demonstratiuum.”’ 

OWN Ole 

8 Idem. 7:10—16. “‘intellectus vero qui est in actu semper et qui extrahit 
animam ad hoc ut fiat in effectu intelligens, postquam fuerat intelligens 
in potentia, ipse et intellectum ipsum non sunt res una. intellectum igitur 
in anima et intellectus primus ex parte intelligentiae primae non sunt res 
una; ex parte vero animae intellectus et intellectum sunt res una.”’ 

9 Idem, 7:19—20. “‘intellectus igitur primus causa est omnium intellec- 
torum. sed intellectus secundus est animae in potentia.”’ 

LON Tid sy ei dite 

11 [bid., 9:3—4. ‘‘et intellectus tertius quidem est ille qui in effectu est 
animae, quem iam adquisiuit.”’ 

12 OD. Cit., 23. 

13 De anima V, 5 Venice (1508) f. 25rb. ““Omne autem quod exit de poten- 
tia ad effectum, non exit nisi per causam que habet illud in effectu, et extrahit 
ad illum.” In Alkindi takes the following form: ‘‘nihil igitur quod est in 
potentia exit ad effectum, nisi per aliud quod est in effectu.” Op. cit. 7:2—3. 
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potential in regard to knowledge, the actualizing power that can change 
this state of affairs must be posited as coming from without and not as a 
part of the intellect. 

Alfarabi, three generations later than Alkindi, takes up this problem 
in his De anima, but especially in the work De intellectu et intellecto where 
he goes beyond Alkindi, although following the principal guidelines 
drawn by him. He makes a distinction between four senses or meanings 
of the word ‘intellect’ as found in Aristotle’s De anima :4 1) the intellect 
as potential with respect to knowledge; 2) the intellect in act (:ntellectus 
in effectu) ; 3) the acquired intellect (intellectus adeptus) ; and 4) the agent 
Intelligence. Of these four only the last one is separate from the soul. 
It is also a form separate from matter,!® and its function is to change 
the human intellect from a state of potency to one of act so that it may 
know its intelligible object. It is like the sun, which makes the eye see 
and, through the light which it gives, illumines the potentially visible 
rendering it actually seen.1* The exact ontological state of the other three 
is not quite clear from Alfarabi. He is not sure, for example, whether 
the intellect in potency is the soul itself, or a part of it, or one of its 
powers, or yet something else, the essence of which is to abstract the 
quiddities of all beings.1” What is quite clear in the case of the intellect 
in potency, as well as in the case of the other two, is that all three 
of these are to be understood as parts of man and not as ontolo- 
gically independent of him. The intellect in potency is essentially 
similar to the matter in which form is imprinted. Just as wax, when 
it is completely permeated by the imprinting mark of the seal, so 
the intellect in potency receives within it the intelligible forms of 


M4 Liber Alpharabii de intellectu et intellecto ed. E. Gilson AHDL 4 (1929) 
117:81—84. “‘Intellectum vero de quo loquitur in libro de anima, ipse ponit 
eum quatuor modis. Unus est intellectus in potencia, alius intellectus in 
effectu, alius intellectus adeptus, alius est intelligentia agens.”’ 

15 [bid., 121:233—35. ‘‘Unde intelligencia agens, quam nominauit Aristo- 
teles in tercio tractatu libri de anima, est forma separata, que nec fuit in 
materia, nec erit unquam;” This name of forma for the Intelligence does 
not die with Alfarabi. See Gilson, op. cit. 77. 

16 Tbid., 122:260—66. “‘Igitur ipsa est principium quod ea que sunt in- 
tellecta in potencia, facit esse intellecta in effectu. Et sicut sol est qui facit 
oculum uisum in effectu et uisa in potencia facit uisa in effectu cum lumine 
quod confert ei, sic et intelligencia agens est que trahit ad effectum intellec- 
tum qui est in potencia et facit esse intellectum in effectu cum eo quod 
tribuit illi ab illo principio et per illam intellecta in potencia fiunt intellecta 
in effectu.”’ 

17 Ibid., 117:84—8. “‘Intellectus vero qui est in potencia, vel est ipsa 
anima, vel est pars anime, vel virtus aliqua ex viribus anime, vel aliquid 
cuius essencia apta est abstrahere quiditates omnium que sunt, et formas 


eorum a suis materiis et ponere omnes illas formam sibi ipsi vel formas 
sibi ipsi.”’ 
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things.'® However it is not when these forms have been received that 
the intellect is in potency (since then it becomes actual and so it is 
called intellectus in effectu), but rather when they have not yet been 
acquired by it.! Its state then is in absolute potentiality towards them. 
The acquired intellect, on the other hand, is the intellect in act when 
considered as informed by its intelligible object and this knowing.” 

In general lines, then, the thought of Alfarabi does not depart 
drastically from that of Alkindi. The human intellect is conceived as 
passive in comparison to the agent Intelligence, which both acts as an 
illuminative power towards the forms and towards the intellect itself, 
but it is also conceived as actual if the different states of ignorance and 
knowledge, which it undergoes successively, be compared. These main 
ideas and the already complex philosophical vocabulary involved would 
be inherited by one of the most important Islamic thinkers, Avicenna. 


THE POSITION OF AVICENNA 


The thought of Avicenna on this matter, as well as in other areas 
of philosophy, was of tremendous influence*! in the Christian world of 
the Middle Ages, not only because of the religious tendency apparent 
in his work which he, like the Latins, intended as a reconciliation of 
faith and philosophy,”? but also because a number of his doctrines, 
such as illumination and the immediate knowledge of the soul by itself, 
shows a remarkable similarity, at least in language, to those of Augustine. 
Moreover, he was thoroughly acquainted with Aristotle’s philosophy, for 


18 Tbid., 118:93—100. ‘‘Hec vero essencia est similis materie in qua im- 
primuntur forme, scilicet quemadmodum si estimaueris aliquam materiam 
corporalem, ueluti ceram aliquam, in qua cum imprimitur celatura totam 
penetrans, fit illa celatura et illa forma in sua superficie et in suis interioribus 
et infunditur illa forma in totam materiam, sic accedat tua estimacio ad 
intelligendum acquisicionem formarum rerum in illa essencia que est similis 
materie et est subiecta illi forme;”’ 

19 Tdem, |. 113—16. “‘Quam diu enim in ipsa non fuerit aliqua e formis 
eorum que sunt, ipsa est intellectus in potencia; cum vero iam habentur in 
ea forme eorum que sunt, secundum exemplum quod prediximus, fit ipsa 
essencia intellectus in effectu et hic est sensus de intellectu in effectu.”’ 

20 Tbid., 120:179—82. “‘Igitur intellectus in effectu cum intelligit, intel- 
lecta que sunt sibi forme, scilicet secundum quod sunt intellecta in effectu, 
fiunt intellectus quem nos prius diximus esse intellectum in effectu; tunc 
fit modo intellectus adeptus.’’ This is indeed a very subtle distinction. 
See for example Gilson’s interpretation, not altogether the same as the one 
given above. Op. cit. 32. 

21 See the article of Gilson cited above and also his History fo Christian 
Philosophy in the Middle Ages. New York (1955) 187—216. 

22 See Averroes, In Physic. II, 2, 3, com. 22, Venice (1562) 56vb—57ra. 
And Avicenna, Metaphysica sive Prima Philosophia X, 3, Venice (1508) fol. 
r1o8vb—1ioora. 
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which the West was particularly thirsty at the time. Hence it is under- 
standable why in the doctrine of the possible and agent intellects the 
opinions of Christian theologians could be expressed in terms of a reaction, 
negative or positive, to part or to all of Avicenna’s thought on the matter 
and in a further elaboration of the main principles set down by him.*4 
Avicenna builds on Alfarabi’s ideas, and his doctrine, like that of 
Alfarabi, is expressed in the classification and explanation of several 
intellects which, with one exception, the Intelligentia or intellectus agens, 
must not be understood as substances in themselves, but rather as 
different powers of the soul.?5 He enumerates two such intrinsic powers, 
one of which is subdivided into four. The first distinction is the old 
division between the speculative (contemplativus) and the practical 
(efficiens) intellects.2* The speculative intellect is the power of the 
soul directed towards the acquisition of wisdom (sapientia).?” Its function 


23 Like Averroes after him Avicenna wrote commentaries on Aristotelian 
works and used his writings widely; however, both his use and interpretations 
of these differed considerably from those of the Commentator. 

24 This reaction takes a threefold charcter: 1) The group of those who 
rejected his view of a separate agent intellect and accepted his doctrine of 
illumination, such as Alexander of Hales or John of la Rochelle, Summa 
Dheologica 10, Ing. lV, Tract. 1, s. 2, q. 3, tit. 1, m.2, ch. 2, a. 2, Ouaracchi 
2 (1928) 452: ‘‘Ad quod potest dici quod intellectus agens et intellectus possi- 
bilis sunt duae differentiae in anima rationali, quarum una, scilicet intellectus 
agens, est ex parte formae ipsius animae, secundum quod est spiritus, altera 
vero, scilicet possibilis, est ex parte suae materiae, qua est potentia ens 
respectu cognoscibilium quae fiunt in ea. . .’’ See also Gilson, op. cit. p. 329 ff. 
2) A group which accepted his complete doctrine on this matter, but identi- 
fied the agent intellect with God. Gundisalvus would be a good example 
of these. See Gilson’s “Introduction” to J. T. Muckle’s ed. of the De anima, 
M.S. 2 (1940) 26. And 3) a last group who completely rejected his whole 
doctrine such as Thomas Aquinas and others. See: C.G. II, 76, ed. cit. 
pp. 223—24, § 1568—73, and 74, pp. 214—17. There seems to be only one 
author who follows Avicenna completely even to the point of identifying 
the agent intellect with a separate Intelligence which is not God. See: Petrus 
Hispanus, Scientia libri de anima X, 7, ed. M. Alonso, Madrid (1941) 445—46: 
“Causa igitur dandi ei has formas est hec intelligentia (intelligentia agente 
separata), in qua in effectu sunt principia formarum intelligibilium ab- 
stractarum, que luce propria se ipsam intellectui representat suam essentiam 
et formas intelligibiles anime manifestans.Ut lux solis est causa visionis 
sue et colorum, sine cuius actu nec color nec visus ad actum perceptionis 
perveniunt, sic sine eius actu intelligibilia nec intellectus ad actualem com- 
prehensionem perducuntur, et cum supreme essentie ac forme aspectum 
superent intellectus, in earum comprehensione eget lumine particulari ac eius 
officio earum inpressiones suscipere videtur.’’ Also Gilson, op. cit. p. 321—22. 

25 Op. cit. V, 2, fol. 25vb and elsewhere in the chapter. 

26 The Avicennian distinction, however, does not seem to correspond 
entirely to the Aristotelian division of the intellect into speculative and 
practical. See Gilson, art. cit. 57, n. I. 

27 Op. cit. I, 5, f. 5va: “Sed virtus contemplativa est illa virtus qua habet 
anima propter debitum quod debet ei quod est supra ipsam, ut patiatur ab eo 
et perficiat per illud et recipiat ex illo; tamquam anima nostra habeat duas 
facies, faciem scilicet deorsum ad corpus, quam oportet nullatenus recipere 
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is to direct man towards the highest principles of knowledge, which are 
above him, and thus to contemplate and be informed by the universal 
forms considered apart from matter. The practical intellect, on the other 
hand, looks downward using the principles acquired by the speculative 
faculty in order to direct man’s actions. Thus it is related to the body 
and its behaviour, and it coordinates its relation to the higher faculties 
of man.?8 


The intellectus contemplativus takes four different names when con- 
sidering its disposition towards the formae nudae or its intelligible objects. 
It is called the material intellect (intellectus materialis) when considered 
as purely potential with respect to the acquisition of knowledge. It is 
so called, not because of its material composition, but because it resembles 
prime matter when devoid of all forms and potential to all of them.” 
The second appelative of the speculative intellect is intellectus in habitu.*® 
This second intellect can be said to be in act if compared to the absolute 
potency characteristic of the first, and in potency if compared to the 
third intellect, which is in act absolutely. It is then a middle ground. 
It does not know something in act but it can know it if it wants to and 
this without labor. Within it are stored those intelligible principles, the 
consequences of which can be known explicitly by the intellect in act, 
but which are only known implicitly by the habitual intellect.3! It is 


aliquam affectionem generis debiti nature corporis. Et aliam faciem sursum 
versus principia altissima quam oportet semper recipere aliquid ab eo quod 
est illic, et affici ab illo. Ex eo autem quod est infra eam generantur mores, 
sed ex eo quod est supra eam generantur sapientie; et haec est virtus activa. 
Sed virtus contemplativa est virtus que solet informari a forma universali 
nuda a materia.” 

28 Tbid., I, 5, f. ora. “‘Intellectus autem efficiens est rector illius colliga- 
tionis anime cum corpore...” 

29 Tbid., I, 5, f. 5vb. “‘Perfectionis autem contemplative comparatio ad 
formas nudas quas prenominavimus, aliquando est sicut comparatio eius 
quod est in potentia absoluta, et hoc est cum hec potentia anime nondum 
recepit aliquid de eo quod est perfectio quantum ad eam, et tunc vocatur 
intellectus materialis, ad similitudinem aptitudinis materie prime que ex 
se non habet aliquam formarum, sed est subiectum omnium formarum.”’ 
This material intellect seems to coincide with the intellect in potency of 
Alfarabi although differing in name. 

80 This term although used by neither Alkindi nor Alfarabi has its founda- 
tion on the text of Alexander of Aphrodisias and the pseudo-Alexander. 
See Gilson, op. cit. p. 7—22. 

31 These self evident principles such as ‘‘the whole is greater than the 
part” and ‘‘the equal to a third are equal among themselves’ provide the 
basis for a change into another power. See De anima I, 5, f. 5vb. ‘“‘Aliquando 
est comparatio eius quod est in potentia potentiali; hoc est cum impotentia 
materiali habentur de intelligibilibus prima per se nota, ex quibus et cum 
quibus acceditur ad intelligibilia secunda. Sed prima intelligibilia sunt 
propositiones quas contingit credere non aliunde, nec quia auditor percipit 
ullo modo esse possibile eas aliquando non credere, sicut sentimus hoc: 
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then partly potential and partly actual. The third power, generally 
called intellectus in effectu, may also be called intellectus accommodatus 
or adapted intellect because it receives these forms from outside.** The 
intelligible forms are present in it and it considers them in act knowing 
that it knows them as such. But this actualization of the intellect with 
respect to knowledge is realized only through the action of an extraneous 
power always in act (intellectus in actu) and separate from the human 
soul.33 This is the sixth meaning of ‘intellect’ listed by Avicenna, as a 
spiritual substance ruling the sublunary world, which he calls elsewhere 
the tenth Intelligence or [ntelligentia agens.*4 Compared to our intellect, 
it is like the sun to our sight because, just as the sun is seen through 
itself to be in act and by its light is seen what was not seen before, so the 
unknown is known by the action of this Intelligence which illumines 
man’s intellect with the intelligible forms imprinting them in the rational 
soul and thus making knowledge actual.*® This agent intellect or dator 


quod ‘totum maius est sua parte,’ et: quod ‘eidem equalia inter se sunt 
equalia.’ Et interim, dum non acquiritur ei adhuc intentio eius quod est 
in effectu nisi hoc modo, tunc vocatur intellectus in habitu, et potest hic 
intellectus vocari intellectus in effectu, comparatione primi. Potentia 
etenim prima non potest intelligere aliquid in effectu, sed hec potest in- 
telligere aliquid cum inquisierit. Aliquando est sicut comparatio eius quod 
est in potentia perfecta. Hoc est cum inceperint in ea consistere forme 
intelligibiles adepte post per se nota, sive intelligibilia prima; sed non con- 
siderat illa nec convertitur ad illam in effectu, nisi veluti sint reposite apud 
eum ut cum voluerit consideret illas formas et intelligat eas, et intelligat 
eas se intelligere, et vocatur hic intellectus in habitu. Est enim hic intellectus 
qui intelligit quotiens vult intelligere sine labore acquirendi, quamuis hic 
etiam possit vocari intellectus in potentia comparatione eius qui sequitur 
post ipsum.” For a different interpretation of the intellectus in habitu based 
on a Parisian ms. see Gilson, op. cit. 60 ff. 


32 The parallel of these intellects with the ones mentioned by Alfarabi 
is most evident although there is a difference of nomenclature. 


33 Op. cit. I, 5, f. 5vb. ‘“‘Aliquando autem eius comparatio est sicut com- 
paratio eius quod est in effectu absoluto. Hoc est cum forma intellecta 
nunc in presenti est in eo, et ipse considerat eam in effectu, et intelligit in 
effectu, et intelligit se intelligere in effectu. Et quod tunc habet esse in eo est 
intellectus accomodatus ab alio qui vocatur intellectus accommodatus per 
hoc quod declarabitur nobis, quia intellectus in potentia non erit ad effectum 
nisi per intellectum qui semper est in actu, et quia cum coniunctus fuerit 
intellectus qui est in potentia cum illo intellectu qui est in actu, aliquo modo 
coniunctionis imprimetur in eo secundum aliquem modum formandi ille 
qui est accommodatus ab extrinsecis... et in intellectu accommodato 
finitur genus sensibile et humana species eius.. .”’ 

94 Tbids. Vy Gre 250d; 


38 Idem, ‘‘Sed causa dandi formam intelligibilem non est nisi intelligentia 
in effectu, penes quam sunt principia formarum intelligibilium abstractarum. 
Cuius comparatio ad animas nostras est sicut comparatio solis ad visus nostros, 
quia sicut sol videtur per se in effectu, et videtur luce ipsius in effectu quod 
non videbatur in effectu, sic est dispositio huius intelligentiae quantum ad 
nostras animas.”’ 
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formarum,*® giver of intelligible forms to the rational intellects below 
itself in their epistemological process and dispenser of forms to matter 
in the metaphysical generation of composite beings, is then one separate 
substance to which the human soul stands as a passive power since it 
needs it to realize its natural function of understanding.?? However, 
that the human soul depends on it for its knowledge does not mean that 
this knowledge and this soul perish with death. The soul is not completely 
passive. It is indeed passive in the sense that the actualization of knowl- 
edge within it has to be caused from the outside by the intellectus agens, 
but the soul itself holds and is informed by the intelligible forms thus 
becoming actual in itself as an individual knowing entity. And this 
knowledge is knowledge by an individual intellect not common to all 
men. Thus it is possible for Avicenna to maintain a doctrine of personal 
immortality?* and of moral sanctions after death on the basis of this 
theory, an impossible task within the interpretation given by Averroes 
in the following century. 


THE POSITION OF AVERROES 


After Avicenna the preoccupation with this question in the Islamic 
world did not die. On the contrary, important thinkers such as the 
Jew Avencebrol,*® and the Moslems Algazel and Avempace addressed 
themselves to the difficulties raised by it. The latter even wrote a whole 
treatise on the subject quoted by Albert the Great as the Continuatio 
intellectus cum homine.* But by far the most important and challenging 
view on the subject was put forth by Averroes as the correct inter- 
pretation of Aristotle’s doctrine in his literal commentary on De anima." 


86 Avicenna does not seem to use this expression although there are 
foundations in his text for it. See: Meta. VI, 1 and 2, Venice (1508) ff. 
gira—gz2rb. However, Algazel uses it as Avicenna’s. See: Phil. II, 4, ch. 5, 
Venice (1506) f. 58v. “‘Causa autem earum est dator formarum quae est 
substantia intelligibilis aeterna.”’ 

37 The human soul and the intellect seem to be identical in Avicenna. 
See Gilson, op. cit. 39 ff, and Hist. of Christ. Phil. p. 204. 

38 However, although it is clear from Avicenna’s statements that the soul 
as a knowing entity is individual and even survives after death, it is far from 
settled what he considers its principle of individuation. See Gilson, Hist. of 
Christ. Phil. p. 204. In Avicenna see De anima, V, 2, ed. cit. f. 22vb ff. 

39 Fons Vitae ed. C. Baeumker BGPM 1 (1892). Other forms of his name 
found in mss. are Avicebrol, Avicebron and Avicembron. See: S. Munk 
Mélanges de Philosophie Juive et Avabe Paris (1927) 291. His Arabic name, 
Ibn Gabirol, is also found in different forms. See: Ibn Sa’id de Toledo, 
Tabaqdt al-u-mam, ed. Cheikho, Beyrut (1912) 87, and J. Millds Vallicrosa, 
Selomé Ibn Gabirol como poeta y fildsofo Madrid-Barcelona (1945) 12. 

40 See Gilson, op. ctt. 216—17. 

41 Averroes composed three types of commentaries on the works of 
Aristotle: the great commentaries or litteral word by word commentary 
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His view was going to have far reaching consequences in the Christian 
world as did that of Avicenna. Indeed, Averroes had more influence than 
Avicenna raising a tide of controversy which would reach its climax in 
the fourth quarter of the thirteenth century, just before Gonsalvus’ 
discussion of the question.*” 

Averroes distinguished four ways in which the intellect may be under- 
stood within the Aristotelian framework set up in De anima III: the 
material intellect or intellect in potency, the intellect in habit also called 
intellectus adeptus, the agent intellect or agent Intelligence, and the 
imaginative power or intellectus passibilis.4* Of these the only one which 
is clearly and ontologically a part of man is the last one*® since it is the 
specific difference through which man differs from other animals.*¢ 
However, although it constitutes man’s rationality,’ it is corruptible 
and does not save him from death as a personal being.*® This is a corollary 
from its function which, as its name indicates, is to place the concept 
of the imagined form in the memory of the individual and to distinguish 
them in their formation and imagination.® This is then a purely corpo- 
real power which, although able to judge and to compare, is still, owing 
to its intrinsic relation to the imagination, bound to images and therefore 
as perishable as is the source of such images, the body. In spite of its 
inferiority the passible intellect, however, is necessary to the material 
intellect for the purpose of the realization of knowledge.*® But they must 


of the text, the middle commentaries, and a small type or paraphrase. See 
Se ce Rodriguez, Averroes, Compendio de Metafisica Madrid (1919) 

42 Gonsalvus’ Disputed Questions were written around 1301—3. For a 
discussion of their chronology see L. Amords’ ‘‘Introduction”’ to his edition, 
Ad Claras Aquas (1935) LX—LXII. 

43 In De anima, com. 20, ed. S, Crawford, Cambridge (1953) 452:255—56. 
“Dicitur enim de intellectu materiali, et de intellectu qui est in habitu, et de 
intellectu agenti, et de virtute ymaginativa.” 

44 There are serious difficulties with the interpretation of the meaning 
of all these intellects in Averroes as show the different opinions given by 
scholars over the years. For a good article on these and on Averroes’s doctrine 
see B. H. Zedler, ‘“‘Averroes on the Possible Intellect’? Proceedings of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association 25 (1951) 164—78. 

45 Op. cit. com. 20, Pp. 454:315—16. 

46 Zedler, op. cit. 170, n. 38. 

47 Idem. 

48 Op. cit. com. 20, p. 454:304—06. “‘. . . sunt, dico, cause propter habitum 
existentem per usum et exercitium in intellectu passibili et corruptibili, 
quem Aristoteles vocavit passibilem, et dixit aperte ipsum corrumpi.” 

_* Ibid., 449:175—179. ‘Ista enim virtus est aliqua ratio, et actio eius 
nichil est aliud quam ponere intentionem forme ymaginationis cum suo indi- 
viduo apud rememorationem, aut distinguere eam ab eo apud formationem et 
ymaginationem.” 

50 Ibid., 451:236—38. ‘‘... causa in hoc est quia intellectus materialis 
nichil intelligit sine intellectu passibili, . . .” 
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not be identified in any way and least of all ontologically. The first, 
as we have seen, belongs to the individual and perishes with him. The 
second, on the other hand, is immaterial,®! despite a name that can be 
misleading, and eternal.5? Thus it is not a power of the human soul.58 
Its function is like that of a wax tablet ®4 to accept the marks which the 
intelligible forms make on it through the conjoined action of sense 
impressions, imagination, and the illuminative power of the agent 
intellect.6® Once it has been actualized®* by this agent intellect it is 
called intellectus adeptus or intellectus in habttu®’ which may not be taken 
to be therefore an entity separate from the intellect in potency but a 
mode of it. 


At this point an important question arises and one about which 
there seems to be no definite answer. It concerns the relation of the 
agent Intelligence and the material intellect, because, since as we have 
said before, the latter is ontologically independent of the human soul, 
then it may be asked whether it can be identified with the agent intellect 5° 
or whether it is separate from it,®® being as it were a receptor formarum 
or material Intelligence.® Averroes himself seems to hesitate and even 
to fall into contradiction on the answer. Sometimes he asserts that both 
the material and agent intellects are eternal substances, ® while in other 
places he implies a different notion. Most of the time however, when 
speaking in the second manner, the passage is found in the context of 
an epistemological discussion, thus making it difficult to unravel its 


51 Zedler, op. cit. 166, n. I7—2I1. 

52 Averroes, op. cit. 439:71—74. ‘“‘Et fuit necesse attribuere has duas 
actiones anime in nobis, scilicet recipere intellectum et facere eum, quamvis 
agens et recipiens sint substantie eterne, ...”’ 

53 Neither the material or agent intellects are individual to the soul. They 
are the same for all men. Jbid., com. 5, p. 401—3. 

54 [bid., com. 14, p. 431. 

55 Tbid., com. 14, p. 429: 41—46. Also on illumination p. 439:57 ff. 

56 Tbid., com. 17, p. 436:10—13. “‘... incepit declarare quod necesse est 
tertium genus intellectus esse, et est intelligentia agens, que facit intellectum 
qui est in potentia esse intellectum in actu.” 

57 However the latter term may also refer to the intellect of man as 
knowing. See Zedler, 177 & 172. 

58 This is the opinion of Prof. Gilson (Hist. of Christ. Phil. 224—25), 
Zedler (op. cit. 171), and M. de Wulf (Histoire de la philosophie médiévale 
Louvain I (1934) 307. 

59 This is the view of F. Van Steenberghen, Sigey dans l’histoive de l’ Aris- 
totélisme Louvain (1942) 376. 

60 These names, of course, are not found in Averroes but they parallel his 
own notion of the separate Intelligence represented by the agent intellect. 
However, his doctrine of the dator formarum is quite different from Avi- 
cenna’s. See: In Meta. VII, 10, Venice B (1574) ff. 181raB and 181val, where 
he criticizes Avicenna. 

61 De anima, 439:74. See n. 52. 
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ontological implications. For example, in the important lines from com- 
ment twenty he says that: 


Et universaliter, quando quis intuebitur intellectum materialem cum 
intellectu agenti, apparebunt esse duo uno modo et unum alio modo. Sunt 
enim duo per diversitatem actionis eorum; actio enim intellectus agentis 
est generare, istius autem informari. Sunt autem unum quia intellectus 
materialis perficitur per agentem et intelligit ipsum. ® 


Elsewhere he assures us that the only difference to be found between 
the intellects is one of action since the material intellect’s activity is 
rather a passio than an actio. It is a diminuta actio® if compared with 
that of the agent intellect, which is primarily active.* Moreover, the 
difficulties raised by both views preclude a definite answer on the basis 
of simplicity and adequacy, because it is as difficult to conceive a purely 
potential power, such as the material intellect, to be an independent 
being as it is to think that the agent Intelligence, explicitly regarded 
by Averroes as always in act, may be considered under one aspect as 
potential and thus ontologically identical with the material intellect. 
Perhaps the solution in the historical context of Averroes’ thought is 
that there is no solution, namely, that Averroes, intrigued by these 
problems, never gave a definite answer to this question or, another 
alternative, that he never considered the metaphysical puzzle arising 
from his epistemological doctrine. At any rate, for our purpose in the 
present study concerned primarily with the thought of one of the 
Moslem’s Latin successors, the importance of Averroes’ doctrine lies 
in three factors: 1) his claim that he had the correct interpretation of 
Aristotle °° who, in the thirteenth century, became an authority, not 
only in logic, but in the philosophical field as well;®* 2) his doctrine of 

82 Tbhid., 450:213—19. 

88 For some other uses of this expression in connexion with being see Gon- 
salvus, op. cit. 269, and A. Maurer, ‘“‘Ens diminutum: A Note on its Origin 
and Meaning” MS 12 (1950) 216—222. 

64 Averroes, op. cit. com. 19, 442:65—8. ‘‘Actio enim eius est diminuta 
ab actione illorum, cum actio eius magis videtur esse passio quam actio, 
non quia est aliud per quod differat iste intellectus ab intellectu agenti nisi 
per hanc intentionem tantum.”’ 

8° His respect for Aristotle was enormous, see In Physic. Venice 4 (1562) f. 
5r and f. 224Vv. 

86 In case that there is any doubt of the attitude of the Christian West 
toward him it would be sufficient to refer to Olivi’s complaints against the 
servile attitude of his contemporaries towards Aristotle. See his Questiones 
in secundum sententiarum 26, ed. B. Jansen, Quaracchi (1922) 461: ‘‘... illa 
argumentatio Aristotelis non est bona, quamvis captivantes intellectus suos 
sibi tanquam deo eorum illam et quamcunque aliam rationem eius, quantum- 


cunque sophisticam, optimam arbitrentur, tamquam scilicet a deo ipsorum 
conscriptam et prolatam.”’ Similar texts from his Questiones may be found 
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the material and agent intellects as separate from man, whose corporeal 
intellect was perishable, thus destroying man’s personal immortality 
and the basis for moral sanctions after death; and 3) the puzzling philo- 
sophical ambiguity mentioned above concerning the ontological relation 
of the agent Intelligence and the material intellect. 


ASSIMILATION IN THE CHRISTIAN WEST 


Even during Averroes’ life, but especially after his death, the Latin 
West began to awake to the rich foundation of knowledge available 
to them in the archives of Arab learning. Mostly in Spain the work of 
translating the works in which this knowledge was contained from 
Arabic, a language known to very few, into Latin was taken up by a 
series of able men such as Gundisalvus, Iohannes Hispanus, Gerard 
of Cremona and others,*’ whose only ambition was to despoil the Egyp- 
tians of their riches and to make available to the Christians what right- 
fully belonged to them.*® This new learning naturally engendered a 
paradoxical reaction on the part of those who were exposed to it first. 
On the one hand, there was a positive approach in the realization of the 
West’s intellectual poverty in comparison with the Greek, Jewish, and 
Arabic treasures of learning, and in the need for the acquisition and 
digestion of such a vast reservoir of knowledge. But, on the other hand, 
there was a suspicion concerning both the veracity and usefulness of 
these new tools begotten outside the protective womb of the Faith. 

In the following century this contradictory attitude, first shown 
by the group of pioneers who began the work of assimilation and criti- 
cism, was reflected differently in the continuous attempts that were made 
to reconcile those foreign views with the doctrine established by the 
Church, to bring about a synthetic unity which would both reject the 
undesirable elements of the newly discovered learning and use the com- 
patible tools provided by it for the glory of Christianity. However, this 
work of synthesis was carried out in widely different ways, giving birth 
to countless controversies and divergent philosophical views. Particu- 
larly in the problem examined in this essay, because of the reasons 
pointed out above, there was bitter fighting which culminated, but did 


in the same edition pp. 578—80o. For a discussion of the meaning of ‘authority’ 
see M. D. Chenu, Introduction a étude de Saint Thomas d@ Aquin ch. 4, Paris 


(1950) 106 ff. 

87 For an introductory discussion to this exciting period of discovery see 
Gilson, op. cit. 235—46. 

68 This Augustinian metaphor was constantly used by these men. De 
Doctrina Christiana 2, 40, 60; PL 34, 63. 
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not die, in the momentous condemnations of 1270 and 1277, in the first 
of which four out of its thirteen propositions were directly related to this 
question.£® The meaning of the condemnations was both a sign and a 
warning, a sign of the thirteenth century’s failure to create the ideological 
synthesis attempted and expected by the Church, and a warning against 
future attempts that might end with the same unacceptable results. 
However, Christian theologians did not abandon the field to the weeds 
of anti-intellectualism, but rather resumed the dialogue with the existent 
opinions, that of Avicenna, Averroes, Aristotle and the moderm., 
in order to complete the process started more than a century earlier 
by the Mozarabs.”! It is in this context that Gonsalvus’ question was 
written and within which it must be understood. It is also due to this 
context that the question presents a distinct approach to this most 
difficult problem. 


THE POSITION OF GONSALVUS 


The aporia in question is ‘“Whether the power through which God 
is mentally praised (intellectus possibilis)* is the same power as the agent 
intellect.”’78 It is set up in a rather elaborate fashion of arguments and 
counter-arguments so that it becomes difficult sometimes to follow the 


6° CUP I, 486—87. The specific articles condemned are the following: 
“t) Quod intellectus omnium hominum est unus et idem numero.’’, ‘‘2) Quod 
ista est falsa vel impropria: Homo intelligit.”’, ‘“7) Quod anima, que est forma 
hominis secundum quod homo, corrumpitur corrupto corpore.’’, and the last 
one, “‘8) Quod anima post mortem separata non patitur ab igne corporeo.” 

70 This word’s usage in the Middle Ages as today is highly relative. It is 
customary to regard the moderni as those who like William of Ockham were 
creators of the via moderna or critical approach to philosophy. However the 
word was used before and afterwards to refer to the creators of a new doctrine 
or just contemporaries of the writer. See M. D. Chenu, op. cit. pp. 116 and 
232—33. 

71 The term ‘mozdrabe’ (Arabic: mustacrib) was used by the Moslems of 
the Iberian Peninsula to refer to those Christians who lived under their rule 
and had taken to their ways. It meant, literally: ‘that which has become 
Arabic-like’. It was used to name many elements in Christian-Spanish culture 
under Arabic domination such as liturgical rites, art, and even the people 
themselves. On the other hand, the term which designated an Arabic element 
under Christian rule in Granada and Andalucia was ‘mudéjay’ from muddggan 
(that one to whom it has been permitted to stay) in Arabic. Those under the 
Aragon crown were Called tangarinos. See A. Gonzalez Palencia, Los Mozdva- 
bes de Toledo en los siglos XII y XIII Madrid, Volumen Preliminar (1930) 
117—18 and J.Corominas, Diccionario Critico Etimoldgico de la Lengua 
Castellana Baena 1 and 3 (1954) 244 and 469. 

72 That this power is meant to be the intellectus possibilis is clear from the 
rest of the question. See for example ed. cit. p. 251, and in question four, 


3/0 
73 Ibid., 245. ‘‘Utrum potentia qua laudatur Deus mentaliter sit eadem 
potentia cum intellectu agente.” 
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line of thought. This method of presenting the aporia was typical of the 
disputed-question genre not only as a result of the verbal discussion 
which it proposed to represent, but also because it sought to dramatize 
the problematic under inspection.*4 In order to accomplish this effect, 
Gonsalvus, following tradition, uses two types of arguments: the rational 
and the authoritative.7® However, by far the most common is the latter 
since at this stage of the discussion he is not interested in resolving the 
question nor in suggesting alternative views on it (this he will do in the 
solutio), but only in showing how authoritative, yet conflicting, opinions 
have been put forth on the matter. Thus we find references to the main 
texts that triggered this conflict. He cites Averroes’ commentary on 
De anima III, Augustine’s De Trinitate 1X, Avicenna’s Naturalium VI, 
and above all Aristotle’s De anima III. Naturally no mention is made 
of contemporary writers since they would not be considered authorities. 76 
After this long preamble, Gonsalvus turns to his own opinion. 

He tells us first of all that there is general agreement concerning the 
need for positing possible and agent intellects in the act of understanding 
both because of the nature of the act involved (ex parte actus) and because 
of the nature of the things understood (ex parte intelligibtlis).77 We know 
from our experience that the act of understanding is not constant, but 
sometimes is, and sometimes is not. This fluctuation suggests that there 
is something receptive or passive as well as something active in it, 
otherwise it would always be in act.?® Thus we may posit two powers 
within it, one receptive named after its act potentia intellectiva receptiva 
or intellectus possibilis, just as sight (potentia visiva) receives its name 
from its activity of seeing (actus videndt), and a second one active 
(effecttva) which may be called the potentia intellectiva activa or intellectus 
agens. 


74 See P. Glorieux, La Littévature Quodlibétique de 1260 a 1320 ch. 1, 
Le Saulchoir Kain (1925) 25—27. 

75 For example see op. cit. p. 247: “‘2. Secundo...’’ and “‘a. Primo, contra 
primum...’ and p. 249 “‘d. Contra rationem...” etc. And p. 246: “‘1. Pri- 
mum declaratur...’’ and p. 249: “‘Praeterea, ad principale...” and p. 253: 
“13, Praeterea, intellectus agens...” 

76 See op. cit. pp. 245—54. 

CIID 2546 

78 Tdem. “... experimur quod quandoque intelligimus et quandoque non, 
et ita quod quandoque actus intelligendi est et quandoque non est; sed omnis 
huiusmodi actus habet aliquid receptivum et aliquid effectivum; ergo actus 
intelligendi habet potentiam in qua recipitur et potentiam a qua efficitur; 
sed potentia receptiva alicuius actus denominatur ab illo actu, ut potentia 
receptiva actus videndi dicitur potentia visiva; ergo potentia receptiva actus 
intelligendi dicetur potentia intellectiva; est igitur ponere potentiam in- 
tellectivam receptivam actus intelligendi, et haec dicitur intellectus possibilis. 
Similiter arguitur de agente...” 
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Moreover, on the part of the known there is also a need to posit these 
two powers since we know the quiddities of sensible things, which in 
themselves are material and particular as well as sensible, in a completely 
different way, namely, as immaterial, universal, and spiritual. Hence 
we must posit in the act of understanding an active power, in virtue 
of which this change in their epistemological status is made possible, 
as well as a passive power to receive them in their second intelligible 
condition. “® 

However, the agreement of those who have written about this 
question stops at this moment and the disagreement begins especially, 
Gonsalvus notes, on three points: 1) whether these intellects are to be 
taken as intrinsic or extrinsic to the human soul, 2) their number, and 
3) their identity or diversity if they are to be found within the soul.% 
In order to decide the correct position on the matter and the reasons 
for it the solutio is divided into three parts, one dealing with the different 
ways of positing the possible and agent intellects, excluding Gonsalvus’ 
own solution. A second part determines the correct position and meets 
the objections against it. Thirdly, a positive exposition of the accepta- 
bility of the solution is given. *4 

With respect to the first question (the most important of the three 
since from its determination depend the answers to the others), three 
positions have been taken by different thinkers. One group believes 
that both of these intellects are natural powers of the human soul and 
are to be found within it. A second opinion is that of those who mistaken- 
ly place them outside the soul. Finally, there is a middle position between 
these two which holds that the possible intellect is a natural and intrinsic 
power to man while the agent intellect is a separate substance. Of these 
three views Gonsalvus believes that the first one is in accordance with the 
guiding principles set down by the Church in the condemnation of 127782 
since, as we saw above, in that year the statement “Quod intellectus 
agens est quaedam substantia separata superior ad intellectum possi- 
bilem; et quod secundum substantiam, potentiam et operationem est 
separatus a corpore, nec est forma corporis humani’’ was condemned 
in Paris by the commission led by Bishop Stephen Tempier.*? However, 
Gonsalvus does not explicitly accept this position as his own nor does 

(OST Otd a. 255: 

80 Idem. 

81 161d. 254. 

82 Tbid., 2560 A. 

88 CUP I, 550, prop. 118: “Quod intellectus agens non copulatur nostro 


possibili; et quod intellectus possibilis non unitur nobiscum secundum 
substantiam. Et si uniretur nobis ut forma, esset inseparabilis.”’ 
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he reject it as he does in the case of the second one, thus suggesting that 
his own doctrine, though not similar to this one, is somewhat related 
to it as we shall see later on is the case. He does not identify the doctrine 
with any name, but uses the general appelative of ‘moderni’, perhaps 
to refer to the most recent Christian theologians who had expressed 
their opinion on the matter in terms of the new Aristotelian treatises 
made available to the Latins. This attitude seems to be a recognition 
of the numerous views which could be included under the very general 
statement that he has given of the first theory. Later on in the question, 
when discussing the other points of disagreement, he will refer to these 
moderm again and find at least four different interpretations of the same 
theme. It would be a mistake, then, for the historian to assign at this 
point a definite identity to those who held it. The important thing is 
to note that the theory clearly poses two distinct powers within man’s 
soul as arising from his nature, and this for two reasons: first, the 
inherent intimacy of the act of knowing, more intimate than anything 
else experienced by man,** thus requiring that the power in which it 
takes place, the possible intellect, be within the soul itself. Second, 
because of the perfection of man’s essence taken in conjunction with the 
Aristotelian principle that nature does not lack what it needs.®® If man 
has a passive principle of knowledge he must also have an active one 
in order to carry out the transforming function characteristic of the 
knowing act.®® 


The second opinion, as we have seen, is rejected by Gonsalvus, and 
this without scruples since the authority behind it is that of Averroes 
whose importance lies in his role as interpreter of Aristotle rather than 
in his own doctrines. However, this Averroistic interpretation creates 
two problems for Gonsalvus regarding: one, the content of Aristotle’s 
own doctrine and whether it was similar to that of the Commentator 
or different, and two, its propriety, since Aristotle’s statements were 
put by many masters alongside the texts of the Christian authorities. %? 


84 Hor more elaborate arguments based on this intimacy of the knower 
and the knowing act see: Thomas Aquinas, C.G. II, 59, Marietti 2 (1961) 
188—89. 

85 De anima III, 5, 430 4a Io. See also: Politica I, 8; 1256 b 20. 

86 Gonsalvus, op. cit. 255 and 256. For a somewhat similar argument see 
T. Aquinas, C.G. II, 76, ed. cit. p. 224, § 1575. 

87 The interpretation of Aristotle on this question and the solution to the 
two problems suggested was a test that all Mediaeval thinkers who discussed 
it had to go through. For example see: T. Aquinas C.G. II, 61, “Quod 
praedicta positio est contra sententiam Aristotelis.’’ and “Quod non fuit 
sententia Aristotelis de intellectu agente quod sit substantia separata, sed 
magis quod sit aliquid animae.’’, ed. cit. pp. 195—-96 and 227—30. 
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Hence, after his treatment of the third theory, he is forced to deal with 
this question in detail. 

Averroes’ view, according to Gonsalvus, is that neither the possible 
nor agent intellects are part of the soul. The possible intellect is the last 
of a series of abstract separated forms. It is not placed in matter and 
thus cannot be the form of man since man’s form is in matter and is 
not one in number in all men.88 With more reason still, the agent intellect 
must also be a substance separate from man since it knows not “those 
things which are here’ but has the more noble task of knowing the 
abstract and separate. However, although these two intellects are 
similar in that both are unmixed with matter, separated from man’s 
soul, impassible,®®° and eternal, they are two distinct substances™ 
as it is clear from two differences: 1) that the agent intellect is identical 
with its operation while the possible intellect is not, and 2) that in the 
first, science is the same as the thing known and not in the second since 
the latter one does not know those material things.” 

In this interpretation of Averroes’ doctrine by Gonsalvus there are 
several things to note. The first of these is that, although he uses the 
term ‘possible intellect’ when referring to the immaterial passive power 
in the act of intellection,®? a term that can be easily mistaken for ‘in- 
tellectus passibilis’, which represents a purely corporeal power, he has 
in mind the intellectus materialis described by us when discussing Aver- 
roes’ doctrine. This nevertheless is neither carelessness nor lack of ac- 
quaintance with Averroes’ texts. That he knew of this difference of 
terminology is clear because he quotes one text of Averroes in which 
he mentions the material intellect as well as the purely imaginative power 
within the soul and rejects Averroes’ contention that only the latter 
is natural to man.*4 The reason for this new nomenclature has to be 


88 Gonsalvus, op. cit. 257 and 258. To think that the possible and even the 
agent intellects are the form of man and thus natural powers to him is a false 
impression which arises from our experience of our intellection. ‘“Vult ergo 
quod nec intellectus possibilis nec agens sit forma hominis, et per consequens 
quod non sunt potentiae naturales ipsius animae humanae. Verumtamen, 
ipse dicit in principio, quaerens quare nos attribuimus istas virtutes nobis, 
quod hoc est quia experimur nos intelligere, et unumquodque agit per formam 
suam, ex quo posset videri alicui ipsum intellectum esse formam hominis;”’ 
For a long discussion on this point and an opposite view from that of Averroes 
see: T. Aquinas, C.G. II, 60, ed. cit. pp. 189—94. 

So bid. 257. 
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ee idem: 
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Siok, Fae. 

4 Ibid., 258. “Item, in fine ibidem, dicit quod nomen intellectus quadrup- 
liciter accipitur, scilicet pro intellectu materiali, pro intellectu in habitu, pro 
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found in the discussions which preceded Gonsalvus’ since it is in these 
that it originates.®® A second point to note is that, although this theory 
is explicitly rejected by Gonsalvus he, as in the case of the first and of 
the third, does not offer any arguments against it. Thus the justification 
of his own view will have to be found within a positive argumentation 
rather than in objections against opposing theories.®°* This is a novel 
and refreshing approach. Finally, it is clear that Gonsalvus interprets 
Averroes as positing the possible and agent intellects as two separate 
substances leaving man’s intellect as a mere cogitative and imaginative 
power, the main reason for its rejection. These three characteristics 
confirm our previous remarks about Gonsalvus’ place in history as 
a transitional figure who stands between two centuries, the thirteenth, 
dedicated primarily to the building of comprehensive systems of thought, 
and the fourteenth, trying to clarify and critically examine the buildings 
erected prior to it.97 That he does not use primarily a critical method 
of proof sets him aside from the via moderna characteristic of the four- 
teenth century. Yet, his uncompromising rejection of Averroes, a com- 
mendable degree of historical accuracy in the interpretation of his 
position, the late thirteenth century stereotyped terminology in the 
handling of the question, and the repetition of some traditional argu- 
ments, put him beyond the mature treatment of the subject in the 
thirteenth century. More about his historical and philosophical import- 
ance will be discussed later. 

The third opinion, according to Gonsalvus, held by Plato, Augustine, 
and Avicenna, proposes that the possible intellect is a natural power of 
the human soul, while the agent intellect is a separate substance. How- 
ever, Avicenna’s view, as interpreted by Gonsalvus, differs from that of 


intellectu agente et pro cogitativa sive imaginativa, et quod per hance differt 
homo ab aliis animalibus, et quod si alia animalia virtutem cogitativam 
haberent, copularetur eis intellectus et intelligerent.”’ 

95 See for example T. Aquinas, C.G. II, 59: “Quod intellectus possibilis 
hominis non est substantia separata.’’ and 60: “Quod homo non sortitur 
speciem per intellectum passivum, sed per intellectum possibilem.”’, ed. cit. 
pp. 186 and 1809. 

96 The method of proof through disproof of alternative views is widely 
exemplified in the Middle Ages. It was used with particular effectiveness, 
for example, by Thomas Bradwardine in his Tvactatus de proportionibus where 
he proposed a new formulation of the relation between the velocity of any 
motion and the dynamic and kinematic elements involved in it as an alter- 
native to four theories which he systematically disproved. See the ed. by 
Crosby, Thomas Bradwardine. His “‘Tvactatus de Pyvroportionibus’”’. Its 
Significance for the Development of Mathematical Physics Madison (1955) 
86 ff, and the ‘‘Introduction”’ p. 38. 

9° These are not by any means exclusive categories yet it is a fact that 
the via moderna is quite different from thirteenth century thought. See 
Gilson, Hist. of Christ. Phil. 489 ff. 
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Augustine and Plato in that for the latter thinkers the agent intellect 
is identified with God while for Avicenna it is not.°8 That Plato held this 
theory, he notes, is clear from Augustine’s words. This provides for 
us a clear indication of Gonsalvus’ indirect acquaintance with Plato.% 
However, he continues, neither Augustine nor Plato referred to the agent 
intellect as the intellectus agens. They called it “‘the light of the mind”’ 
and “‘the light and fountain of truth’. It is both the divine Doctor who 
teaches us and the incorporeal Light in which we see truth. Thus Gon- 
salvus translates Augustine’s words into the Avicennian interpretation 
of the Aristotelian doctrine of the possible and agent intellects. He seems 
to be well acquainted with Avicenna and Augustine, and knows that 
the latter did not make use of this language. Yet this does not stop 
him from associating both into a syncretistic mixture of an A ugustinisme- 
avicennisant,’? a common feature of Mediaeval Augustinism. Earlier, 
thinkers such as Gundisalvus, who belongs to this group, followed 
Avicenna’s interpretation of the possible and agent intellects substituting 
the latter for God and equating this new doctrine with that of Augustine, 
thus creating a tradition which continued for long. This traditional 
context, then, makes historically intelligible Gonsalvus’ apparently 
strange association of Avicenna and Augustine. 

Yet Gonsalvus is aware that his description of Augustine’s position on 
the agent intellect as a separate substance endangers the opinion of the 
modernit who, as we saw before, approach his own view. So, in order to 
get away from a possible contradiction of the most respected authority 
of the Church, yet at the same time to hold his ground, Gonsalvus adds 
to the theory of the modernt a new extramental Light, given to all men, 
beyond the natural agent power. This is presumably the Augustinian 
separate agent intellect or God. This view is of course correct in the 
case of Mediaeval thinkers like John Pecham,' Roger Bacon,!* and 


98 Gonsalvus, op. cit. 258 C. 

% This is clear from his references to Plato throughout his writings. In 
p. 258 he says: “Quod autem haec fuerit opinio Platonis patet per Augu- 
stinum, XVIII De Civitate Dei, c. 2, ubi loquens de platonicis dicit quod .. .”’. 
For other references that confirm this statement see pp. 151, 246, 259, and 
263. 

100 He quotes them quite accurately. However, he might have found his 
texts in florilegia or perhaps on the discussions of the subject that anteceded 
him. For 7 ected on places where he might have found them see: of. cit. 
p- 259, n. 6. 

101 He is aware of the problems involved in the non-Aristotelian character 
of Augustine’s terminology. See: op. cit. p. 249. 

102 See Gilson’s article cited above. 

103 For Gundisalvus see n. 24 above. 

104 See his Questiones IV and V, ed. H. Spettmann, BGPM 1g (1918) 38 ff. 

105 See Gilson, Hist. of Christ. Phil. pp. 304 and 307. 
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others who held a theory of illumination within an Augustino-aristotelian 
framework. It, however, does not necessarily imply that Gonsalvus 
holds such a theory’ and less still does it solve the problem arising from 
the agent intellect, natural to the soul, which must be found in Augustine 
if his own doctrine agrees with that given as his by Gonsalvus but which, 
of course, is missing from the Bishop’s writings. This exemplifies the 
attitude towards authority typical of the Middle Ages which, rather 
than reject, purposefully reinterpreted.’ A somewhat similar, although 
more convincing, operation is repeated in the case of the most important . 
philosophical authority for the mediaevals, Aristotle himself. 


Aristotle’s view was not only important because he was considered 
an authority as a philosopher, but especially in the problem of the onto- 
logical status of the possible and agent intellects because it was within 
his writings, as we have seen above, that the ambiguity giving rise to all 
these different opinions had been found. Thus Gonsalvus spends a 
considerable part of his question disproving dangerous or simply wrong 
interpretations of ‘“‘the Philosopher’’. It is particularly curious that his 
effort is directed not only towards the first type of enterprise, dis- 
regarding a real interest in finding out what Aristotle really held on the 


106 Gonsalvus in spite of his position as General of the Franciscan Order 
does not accept a doctrine of illumination or an identification of God with 
a separate agent intellect such as the one proposed by Matthew of Aquas- 
parta and others (Questiones disputatae de fide et de cognitione ed. Cura 
Collegii S. Bonaventurae, Quaracchi [1957] 222—248.). At this point of the 
question he is describing not his own beliefs but those which he rejects or 
finds “‘less probable” than his own. Thus Prof. Gilson’s interpretation (op. cit. 
p- 698, n. 53) is incorrect in reference to this passage and doctrine. For further 
information on Gonsalvus’ performance as a General and about his life see 
section I of Amorés’ “Introduction” to the edition, pp. XIV—XL, also, 
“Catalogus Friburgensis et Cat. Gratianopolitanus Generalium Ministrorum 
O.F.M.” ed. P.F.M. Delorme ab Araules, Arch. Franc. Hist. 2 (1909) 431 ff. 

107 The use of this method by which conflicting opinions are drawn to- 
gether coherently by reinterpreting some of the doctrines behind the texts 
used is perhaps the most characteristic feature of philosophical writing in 
the Middle Ages. It was used almost by everybody before and after Gonsalvus’ 
time. For a reference to an explicit case in which the authority (Augustine 
in this instance) is put on the side of the author’s argument against his 
contenders in spite of his own words see D. Scotus, Opus Oxoniense I, dist. III, 
q. 4, ed. A. Wolter, Duns Scotus, Philosophical Writings London (1962)97 
and 115-16. A most dramatic instance of this curious handling of sources 
occurs in Bradwardine’s Tvactatus de proportionibus cited above. He does 
not want to depart from correctly interpreting Aristotle’s statements 
(Physics VII, 5, 250al ff.) concerning the relation between velocity and the 
elements involved in it such as forces, time, etc. since agreement with 
Aristotle is one of the criteria of validity which he applies to every theory 
proposing to express such a relation (Tvact. p. 100, and others). Yet if 
Aristotle’s passage is compared with Bradwardine’s own formulation of this 
relation (p. 112:94 ff.) their sharp differences become apparent immediately. 
See also Chenu, op. cit. p. 144 ff. 
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matter in spite of a possible contradiction as most previous theologians 
had done,!8 but also that he is genuinely concerned about the correct 
interpretation, wrong though his interpretation might seem to us today. 
This is a sign of the times. Aristotle was losing his authority, perhaps 
as a result of the anti-averroist campaign! which arose after 1277, and 
hence disagreement with his views was becoming acceptable, giving 
rise to a new concern for the historically correct interpretation without 
fear from censure. Nevertheless Gonsalvus did not offer an interpretation 
dangerous to the Christian dogma, though different from his own,1” 
since he equated Aristotle’s views with those of Augustine and Plato 
which, as we saw above, were partly acceptable to him." He rejects 
both the Averroistic interpretation" and those who identified it with 
the first opinion!’ in favour of the opinmio media where the possible 
intellect is a power of the soul and the agent intellect is God. His justifi- 
cation for this step is divided into two parts: one in terms of the analysis 
of some Aristotelian texts, and a second, he assures us, per rationem.114 
This second part presents a single and rather curious argument, one 
which today would be considered historical rather than philosophical.4® 
It illustrates well, however, Gonsalvus’ notion of what an argument per 
rationem includes and helps to destroy any rationalistic interpretation 
of his thought.'48 It argues that as we know from Augustine, this opinio 


108 For example see T. Aquinas, C.G. II, 61 and 78 (ed. cit. pp. 195—96 
and 227—30) who interprets Aristotle in a way as to make his statements 
agree with his own doctrine. In the fourteenth century on the other hand, 
anti-Aristotelian elements gained strength and his thought was violently 
rejected in an attempt to destroy what was thought to be his pernicious 
influence on Christian thought. See for example Nicholas of Autrecourt, 
Exigit ordo ed. R. O’Donnell, MS 1 (1939) 179—280. In the middle of these 
two opposing views was Gonsalvus’ more sober position. 

10 Other factors were perhaps a revival of Franciscan theology under 
masters such as D. Scotus and W. of Ockham, a concern for new problems, 
euc. 

110 Gonsalvus, op. cit. 27I—2. 

EE Mh SAS. 

2 Tbid., 261. That Gonsalvus does not bother to reply to this interpre- 
tation suggests that by those who held it he means the Latin Averroists 
since they were the provocateurs of the condemnations of 1270 and 1277. 

13 I[bid., 260. This is T. Aquinas’ interpretation. See C. G. II, 78: ““Quod 
non fuit sententia Aristotelis de intellectu agente quod sit substantia separata, 
sed magis quod sit aliquid animae’”’ and ch. 61, ed. cit. pp. 227—-30 and 
195—96. 

ENO Pacits 202. 
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46 This broad notion of rational argument was present in many thinkers 
in the Middle Ages. A case in point is that of Ramén Llull who even went so 
far as to include within this category the miracles done by Christ in front 
of his disciples. See: Libre de demonstracions I, 14, ed. S. Galmés, Palma de 
Mallorca (1930) 18. 
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media was held by Plato. But since it was Aristotle’s custom explicitly 
to reject whatever point Plato made with which he did not agree, and 
since Aristotle in fact did not explicitly argue against this opinio, he 
concludes: “ videtur quod Aristoteles in sententia consenserit 
Platoni de intellectu agente, solum discordans ab eo in nomine, ut quod 
Plato vocavit ‘lucem’, Philosophus nominavit ‘intellectum agentem’.’’!!7 


The first part or set of arguments based on textual criticism does not 
offer much that may be of philosophical interest, so we shall not delay 
over it.tt* 

The second important area of disagreement concerning the onto- 
logical status of the possible and agent intellects obviously depends 
to a certain extent on the first and thus Gonsalvus finds three correspond- 
ing positions with respect to it. The first is, again, that of the moderni. 
They hold that the possible and agent intellects are two in number 
except for one instance. They are two when the agent intellect is con- 
ceived either as God, the common illuminator of the mind, or as spiritual 
light derived from the uncreated Light and existing as a natural power 
of the soul. They are, on the other hand, one when the agent intellect 
is taken to mean the actualized possible intellect.4® The second or 
Averroistic view posits these two intellects as two distinct eternal sub- 
stances. And the third also posits them as two existing entities not one 
in number: one of them is God, the other, a power of the soul. 


The third controversial area omits from the outset the second and 
third positions discussed in the previous two, and it introduces Gonsalvus’ 
own doctrine in contrast to the first theory. The question concerns the 
identity or diversity of the possible and agent intellects when considered 
as powers within the soul. Some, such as Alexander of Hales, Gonsalvus 
tells us, believe that they are diverse powers since the differences found 
within the soul itself and in its act must arise from this diversity.1° 
However, the most probable opinion is that these powers are not two 
but one power of the soul not really distinct (vealiter) but only con- 


IT Op Cit. 203; 

MENG COVErSEpps 202——-03% 

119 Tbid., 264: ““... quia dicunt illi de prima opinione quod ponunt in 
numerum intellectus possibilis et intellectus agens, sed subdividunt intellec- 
tum agentem, dicentes quod intellectus agens, uno modo, est Deus tamquam 
communis illuminator mentis; et alio modo intellectus agens dicitur lux 
quaedam spiritualis impressa et complantata animae nostrae derivata a luce 
increata, existens potentia naturalis animae nostrae; tertio modo dicitur 
intellectus agens intellectus in actu; et duobus primis modis differt intellectus 
agens a possibili, sed tertio modo convenit cum eo cum intellectus possibilis 
factus est in actu.” 

120 Tdem. 
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ceptually so (secundum vationem).!** Thus Gonsalvus has rejected the 
purely Avicenno-augustinian position, which identified God with the 
agent intellect and made extensive use of its illuminative character, 
the Averroistic opinion, which restricted man’s intellect to a mere 
imaginative and corporeal faculty, and the Alexandristic notion, which 
considered both the possible and agent intellects as two distinct natural 
powers of the soul, in favour of an eclectic position which combined 
all these views and at the same time rejected the elements within them 
which might have endangered the Christian dogma and created serious 
philosophical difficulties.12? For Gonsalvus, man’s intellect is one power, 
not two things (ves). It is intrinsic and not ontologically separable from 
the soul.!23 It belongs to it by its nature and not as a supernatural 
addition to man’s already natural make-up. But within this intellect one 
can distinguish through reason two aspects. One of these is passive, 
a potential character for receiving knowledge, and called, therefore, 
“the possible intellect”. A second aspect is active since it divests the 
intelligibility of the object of its sensible characteristics, thus preparing 
it for its impression on its second aspect or possible intellect. This 
second characteristic of man’s intellect is the agent intellect. 


In spite of the originality which the above exposition might suggest 
Gonsalvus’s doctrine is not so novel. Several of his contemporaries held 
a somewhat similar view although some of them were not as lucid as he 
was in its expression. A case in point is that of Ramon Llull (1232—1316), 
a fellow countryman of Gonsalvus, who was also associated with the 
Order of St. Francis.4#4 For Llull the agent and possible intellects are 
part of the individual’s soul and thus not one in number for all men.125 
He argued against the Averroists that neither of them is separate or 


121 Gonsalvus, op. cit. 265 Il and 271 III: “‘Alii vero dicunt quod, ut sunt 
aliquid ipsius animae intrinsece, quod sunt una et eadem potentia naturalis 
animae, et hanc opinionem teneo tamquam mihi probabilem. Sed antequam 
confirmetur haec opinio, removenda sunt aliqua quae ei videntur obviare, 
et hoc est secundum principale.”’ and ‘‘His ergo remotis, dico quod intellectus 
agens, prout est aliquid animae, realiter non differt ab intellectu possibili, 
sed sunt una potentia realiter, differentes solum secundum rationem.”’ 
This is the opinion of Scotus in his still debated De anima q. 13, ed. Vives, 
Paris 3 (1891—5) 546. 

122 For example, the doctrine of illumination. 

123 Gonsalvus, op. cit. 272. 

"24 For biographical data on Llull see: T. y J. Carreras y Artau, Historia 
de la Filosofia Espafiola. Filosofia Cristiana de los siglos XI TI al XV Madrid 1 
(1939) 237 ff. 

© R. Llull, Liber de novo modo demonstrandi sive ars praedicativa (1746) 83; 


Declaratio Raymundi per modum dialogi ch. 32, ed. O. Keicher, BGPM 
Miinster (1909) 133—35. 
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eternal except when the agent intellect is identified with God.!?® They 
are two powers of the soul. Yet, in fact, the individual has only one 
intellect.12? And there is only one essence that is shared by both the agent 
and possible intellects, although they differ as does form from matter 
and act from potency. 


In spite of these explanations Llull leaves unanswered a few questions 
that Gonsalvus treats thoroughly. For example, he does not clarify 
sufficiently the distinction between these two intellects, nor does he 
explicitly bring into the discussion of this point the operational and 
rational elements which Gonsalvus discusses. Moreover, the careful 
historical approach is also missing, he still subscribes to the famous 
Augustinian illumination theory of knowledge,8 and his positive 
arguments in support of the theory are not as elaborate as those of 
Gonsalvus. To Gonsalvus’ arguments we turn at the present. There are 
five of these “from the part of the potencies’’.1”® 


The first is based, as are three of the remaining four reasons, on the 
degree of nobility of these intellects.%° Whenever two things have a 
relation to each other such that one is the receiver of greater perfection 
and the other is neither related to, nor has, such perfection, the former 
is more perfect and noble than the latter. For example, a man is more 
perfect than a brute because he receives more perfection than the animal 
while the brute in no way participates in that perfection. On the other 
hand, in the cases where the perfection of one is due to the perfection 
of another, the relation of greater or lesser nobility does not hold. For 
instance, examine the case of matter and form. Matter is a receiver of 
greater perfection than form because it receives form itself while form 
does not receive form. Yet matter is not more noble than form, since the 
received is the form which of itself is more noble than matter because 
it is that by which matter is perfected. Now, the case of the possible 
and agent intellects considered as two really distinct powers of the soul 
is of the first type rather than the second. Hence the two-power view 
must be rejected since it forces us to conclude that the possible intellect 
is more noble than the agent intellect. The reason is that, if these two 
intellects be taken as two powers, their perfections come from different 
sources in which the origin of the perfection of the possible intellect 


LDA CHa LEO, Pato. 

127 Tibre de anima vacionali II, 5, 6, ed. M. Tous Gaya, Mallorca (1950) 193. 

128 Carreras y Artau, op. cit. p. 543. 
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130 The bases for this mode of argumentation are to be found in Aristotle. 
See De anima III, 5, 430a 18 ff. 
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is more noble than that of the agent intellect. The perfection received 
by the first comes from the act of understanding while that one received 
by the second is produced by the act of illuminating the phantasmata.*1 
The latter activity is less noble than the first one since it does not involve 
more knowledge and understanding than that which the sun has. 


Similarly, the nobility of a power is known by the nobility of its act. 
And to know is more noble than to illuminate the phantasmata. But since, 
if the possible intellect be taken as a power distinct from the agent 
intellect, it would be the possible intellect that knows while the latter 
would only illuminate the phantasmata, and thus the former would be 
more noble, a conclusion which is wrong, as we have seen above.1%2 


Again, the nobility of a power is measured by the degree to which 
through it the ultimate end is reached. In which case the possible in- 
tellect emerges as a more noble power than the agent intellect, if they 
should be considered as two different faculties of the soul, because it is 
through the act of the possible intellect that God is seen, and this indeed, 
is the ultimate end of man.1%8 


A different type of reason is found by Gonsalvus in the light quality 
of the intellect. The possible intellect is of itself a kind of natural light in 
the soul. Moreover, in that which is illumined there is but one natural 
light. Therefore in the intellect and in the nature of the intellectual there 
will be only one illumined power. And since the agent intellect is a kind 
of light also, it follows that it is vealitey identical with the possible 
intellect.154 


All these explications given by Gonsalvus seem at first rather techni- 
cal and perhaps not very interesting or relevant to the problem at hand. 
Yet if one looks closely they all manifest a very important characteristic 
of our epistemological experience since they try to maintain its unicity 
and the oneness of our intellect. This is because it is certainly awkward 
to make real distinctions within our soul, separating the degree of per- 
fection attached to different powers within it and considering their 
activities as completely divorced from each other. Gonsalvus is trying to 
get away from this as well as from still a more important mistake in 
which many Mediaeval thinkers fell: the confusion between the onto- 


131 The phantasmata are the images of corporeal things from which the 
agent intellect abstracts their forms which become the source of knowledge 
when impressed on the possible intellect. See p. 347 ff. 
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logical and the epistemological. To make an epistemological distinction 
does not necessarily imply a metaphysical or ontological separation. 
In order to maintain the universal in the mind it is not necessary to 
support a naive realism in metaphysics. Thus one may speak of one 
soul and yet consider man’s intellect under two aspects as the one-in- 
number power of the soul becomes two-in-character according to its 
diverse functions.1%5 

Once this point has been established it is easy to understand the 
importance of Gonsalvus’ question and its length, and also his elaborate 
and careful rejection of possible objections to his theory, to some of 
which we shall turn immediately. Within a few years problems such as 
this would become the backbone of the new critical philosophy of the 
fourteenth century. 

He says, for example, that it may be objected that the agent intellect, 
because it is active, is more noble than the passive and this as a result of 
the active character of its operation gua agent. And further, that this 
higher degree of nobility implies, of course, a lack of identity with the 
possible intellect. This objection however misunderstands the nature 
of these two intellects. It is correct to say that the agent intellect is in 
a more noble state than the patient qua patient. But the patient is more 
noble than the agent in so far as it receives knowledge. In fact this 
shows that they are not two powers distinct from each other, but one 
having different functions which vary in nobility. The degree of nobility 
refers to the character of the operation and does not imply a distinction 
of powers. One power may function in different ways without the need 
to posit an ontological distinction.1*® 

A second objection and Gonsalvus’ answer to it are the bases for 
all the rest. It argues in terms of Gonsalvus’ own statements?’ that since 
passivity comes from matter and not from form, and further the possible 
and agent intellects are passive and active respectively, there must be 
a real distinction between these, just as there is between matter and 
form.188§ This however, he counterargues, is an unwarranted conclusion 
because the doctrine of the association of passivity with matter and of 
activity with form does not guarantee a real distinction between two 


185 The roots of the union of epistemology and ontology in the Middle Ages 
go as far back as Plato but a particularly important contribution was made 
to it by Avicenna. For an excellent article on this problem and its develop- 
ment see J. Owens, ‘“‘Common nature: A point of Comparison between 
Thomistic and Scotistic Metaphysics” MS 19 (1957) I—14. 

186 Gonsalvus, op. cit. 265. 
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intellects, each identified or connected with one of the metaphysical 
components of the soul, but only requires such composition. In other 
words, a soul really composed of matter and form justifies sufficiently 
the two aspects of the operation, active and passive, found in the human 
intellect, and a further distinctio vealis within the intellect itself is not 


necessary.!*%? 


This latter point gives rise to a series of five objections which deny 
its conclusion and thus Gonsalvus’ doctrine of the possible and agent 
intellects. The first denies the materiality of the intellect arguing from 
the quality of its activity. The second corroborates this opinion from 
the formal nature of the intellect. The third uses as its point of departure 
the formal origin of existence. The fourth combines the character of 
God’s creative activity and the impropriety of matter. And finally, 
the last objection is based on the problem of the distribution of matter 
throughout the soul. All these with their respective answers bring out 
many important points and characteristics of Gonsalvus’ thought 
providing thus a doctrinally intelligible setting to his notion of the onto- 
logical status of the human intellect and its powers treated here. Hence 
it seems proper to discuss them in some detail. 


The first objects that powers are known through their acts so that an 
immaterial act presupposes an immaterial power. But the act of knowing 
is the most immaterial of all. Therefore the intellect or power which 
accomplishes it must be totally immaterial. And thus, presumably, it is 
impossible to conceive man’s intellect as one power presenting within 
it a “material” aspect or activity named “‘possible intellect”. Gonsalvus’ 
answer is twofold. First, he rejects this objection because it contains 
a fallacy, since it equivocates on the term ‘materiality’ when it concludes 
that from an immaterial act, an immaterial power must be inferred. An 
act is said to be material or immaterial objectively, that is, from the 
materiality or immateriality of its object, since an act is known through 
its objects. And so there are acts of these two kinds. On the other hand, 
in the case of the intellect it can only be objectively immaterial since 
its object is always abstracted from matter. Yet this does not affect 
its subjective status which may be open to both. However, the above 
mentioned objection concluded from the objective immateriality of the 


ED 1 Giitlo, AGS. 
_ 4° The editor, Amorés, seems to be wrong at this point. He identifies 
six objections counting a development of one objection as a separate argu- 
ment. See p. 267. 
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knowing act to the subjective immateriality of the power exercising 
this activity and this is an unwarranted conclusion.!41 

Moreover, there is a second deficiency in this objection, adds Gon- 
salvus, because the intellect is not said to be immaterial through its 
lack of any matter whatsoever, but through the privation of sensible 
matter which is subject to sensible determinations. Materiality as such, 
outside of sensible materiality, does not hinder the act of knowing but 
rather helps it since no created being is free from matter.1#2 

The second objection argues thus: It is clear from the order of being 
that all form is as far away from matter as it is perfect. But the intellect is 
a most perfect form. Therefore, the intellect must completely exclude 
matter from itself. Gonsalvus, in good scholastic tradition, begins his 
answer with a distinction. That form excludes matter may be understood 
in three ways. First, it may mean that form avoids matter because it 
is not matter just as anything which is something avoids what it is not. 
For example, the composite, although including matter within itself 
avoids matter because it is not matter. Second, it may also mean that 
form does not have matter as one of its parts. Third, it may express 
that form is not likely to unite with matter. However this is false since 
form does not have any being except by informing matter. None of these 
three possible ways of understanding the objection support it, thus the 
argument is inconclusive. Indeed the more perfect the form is, the 
stronger its inclination towards matter and its union with it. And so, 
for example, in the case of man his desire for and inclination towards 
the body is so strong that it makes the soul delay its beatitude.!*8 

The third objection uses the formal origin of existence as its basis. 
All active beings tend towards being. But being, according to Boethius, 
comes from form and not from matter since matter is nothing in itself. 
Therefore, Gonsalvus concludes the argument, angels and souls must 
not include matter in their constitution. Indeed, it would be anachroni- 
stic to put a purely potential principle (purum ens in potentia) such as 
matter within active beings. To this somewhat Boethio-Aristotelian 
objection Gonsalvus answers with a most remarkable statement of 
universal hylomorphism and the positive entity of matter. He begins 
by qualifying Boethius’ doctrine on the origin of being. It is correct 
to say, he explains, that being comes from form, but this must be under- 


141 OP. cit. p. 206. 

142 Gonsalvus continues the Franciscan tradition of universal hylo- 
morphism. See op. cit. pp. 194—97, 215 (matter and the soul), and pp. 109, 
191 ff., 222 (matter and separate substances). 

143 [bid., 267—68. 
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stood as meaning that being is principally from form and not that it 
comes totally from it. As a matter of fact this is supported by Boethius’ 
own statement in De unitate et uno: “‘nullum esse est a forma nist cum 
est in materia.”, and also by Augustine where he says that God created 
the world from uninformed matter. Thus, truly, matter has being and 
goodness. Moreover, if matter were nothing how could it be said to be 
the basis of the nature and part of the composite? Is the composite. 
made up of being and nothing? To be a principle of the composite re- 
quires that matter have some entity in itself, although this entity which 
it has is an “esse diminutum’’. This does not mean that matter lacks 
being or that it is “‘non-being”’, but rather, that matter is in potency to 
further perfection and entity." 

Furthermore, it may be argued that matter is the dregs (fex) of all 
things. But it would be unfitting for God to create from such a stuff. 
Therefore it must not have been an element of creation nor is it a part 
of the soul. To this Gonsalvus counterargues that for the creature it is 
not repugnant to be created out of matter. On the contrary, it would 
be more repugnant for the creature to be created out of nothing than out 
of matter because what is nothing has no perfection whatsoever. while 
matter has some sort of entity. Thus when matter is called the fex of 
the world this should not be understood in the sense that matter is 
imperfect but rather as meaning that it is the principle out of which all 
first things were created. Hence it is not objectionable to include it in the 
creative process.14° dhs 

The fifth and last objection states that if the soul had matter it would 
not be everywhere in the body because where there is matter there is 
quantity. But, Gonsalvus answers, quantity does not necessarily follow 
matter, nor are parts of matter formed by quantity. Indeed the matter. 
which belongs to the soul is precisely distinguished from corporeal 
matter in that the latter is limited by quantity. And so it is even possible 
to posit as well an angelic matter.146 

From the length of these five objections and counterobjections it is 
clear that Gonsalvus attaches to them a vital role in this question con- 

144 Tbid., 268—69. 45 [bid., 269—70. 

M6 [bid., 270—71. Here he includes a curious justification of his disagree- 
ment with his attackers and of both with Aristotle which may illustrate his 
attitude towards the latter: ‘’... et ideo qui dicunt quod in angelis sint 
accidentia et non materia concedunt antecedens primum et negant con- 
sequens Philosophi, et ideo plus contradicunt Philosopho quam nos qui 
negamus antecedens Philosophi, quod secundum veritatem. catholicam 
falsum est; et ideo consequenter habemus ponere materiam in angelis sicut 


Philosophus posuisset si intellexisset quod in eis esset compositum cum 
accidentibus.”’ 
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cerning the status of the human intellect. However, their connection 
with the previous line of argument is rather tenuous. All of them are 
directed towards proving that it is acceptable to include in the intellect 
passive and active principles, a doctrine that was doubted by no one, 
but that their apparent materiality and formality did not imply their 
real distinction, Gonsalvus’ own opinion. However, their content, as 
should be clear from our explanations above, is concerned rather with 
the defense of universal hylomorphism, the doctrine that claims a 
formal-material composition in all created being. Gonsalvus takes the 
oportunity to establish, explain, and support some of the theses in- 
volved in this doctrine. He rejects the somewhat neo-Platonic conception 
of matter as imperfect, the Aristotelian hyle as purely potential, and the 
notion that matter is not a being. And he proposes that it be conceived 
as perfect in some way since it is not nothing, as potential towards 
further act but not purely so in itself, and as having a sort of entity 
which he calls ens diminutum. What this being is he does not explain 
except as an openness to be rendered more being and more perfect.147 

‘ Obviously we are in a completely different world from that of Thomas 
Aquinas or Albert the Great. This is-a Franciscan foliage that has its 
roots planted in Augustine and Bonaventure. In it we find both a defense 
of universal hylomorphism and thus the basis for a plurality of forms 
in the individual together with an emphasis on the intrinsic unity of the 
soul and its powers, all traditional Franciscan notions. 

As a conclusion of the essay it must be granted that although Gon- 
salvus is not a thinker of the caliber of an Augustine or Thomas yet he 
is a very shrewd one. Here he has been able to synthetize all the most 
important elements of the question debated during his time. He has 
shown a rather good historical sense in his judgment of philosophical 
theories prior or contemporary to him. And most of all, learning from 
the experience of others, he has avoided some of the most important 
dangers, both theological and philosophical, into which some of his 
predecessors fell. In the theological field, for example, by placing the 
distinction between the possible and agent intellects within the soul 
and only in terms of reason, he has avoided the serious blunders of 
denying immortality and moral sanctions after death. In the philosophi- 
cal area, his solution has avoided an intrinsic division of the soul into 
two powers whose ontological identity would be difficult to explain, 
as well as a doctrine of illumination that would reduce man’s intellect 
to a passive role in cognition. 


147 Tbhid., 269. See n. 63 above. 
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Moreover, he has proved to be a mature thinker in his attitude 
towards authority such as that of Averroes, the Augustinisme-avicenni- 
sant, and Aristotle, rejecting their ideas whenever they seemed incompa- 
tible with some of his convictions and synthetizing them in a coherent 
whole whenever possible. Most of all, however, Gonsalvus is important 
to us as a good example of the transitional period between the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. He shows particularly in his attitude towards 
Aristotle both a certain respect and an ability for a critical examination 
of his doctrines. In this point he mirrors the attitude of men such as 
Thomas Aquinas and Albert the Great who greatly revered Aristotle’s 
opinion and foreshadows that of those such as Nicholas of Autrecourt 
and John of Mirecourt, who after him set out to criticize and reject the 
Philosopher. 

Moreover, his thought and perspicacious insights, celebrated during 
his own times,148 did not die with him but influenced others and especially 
that of his great pupil Duns Scotus.'4° Thus the student who approaches 
his writings is not only rewarded with clarity and acumen of thought 
but also with historical insight into Gonsalvus’ times and successors. 
What better excuse can be found by the scholar for the study of a figure 
in the history of philosophy ? 

Toronto, Canada JORGE T. GRACIA 


48 Alvarus Pelagius (d. 1304), De Statu et Planctu Ecclesiae II, 67, 
Yele dite UU, AiGyc 

M° For an analysis of Gonsalvus’ relation to Scotus see: Amorés’ ‘‘Intro- 
duction”’ to his edition, especially pp. LX V—LXXII; E. Longpré, ‘‘Gonsalve 
de Balboa et le B. Duns Scot’? Etudes franciscaines 36 (1924) 640—45; 
P. A. Callebaut, ‘‘Le B. Jean Duns Scot Etudiant a Paris” Arch. Franc. Hist. 
17 (1924) 4—7, and ‘“‘A propos du Bx. Jean Duns Scot de Littledean’”’ 
Ami OH. 2an(1931)) 32741, 


THE HOLY NAME OF JESUS IN THE PREACHING 
OF ST. BERNARDINE OF SIENA* 


Over a period of several centuries medieval piety had become in- 
creasingly individualistic and subjective as it lost grasp of the sacramen- 
tal-liturgical foundation of the Christian life. For a long time before 
the era of Bernardine of Siena the corporate nature of the Church and 
of salvation had become fragmented into a congeries of practices and 
devotions, conceived in the main as an answer to man’s anxieties con- 
cerning his personal safety and salvation. Bernardine was a man of 
his times, suffering its limitations and yet, precisely because he was so 
much at one with his milieu, he was able to make a profound impression 
on his hearers. He also transcended the narrowness of his period in many 
ways and sought to re-establish among Christians a sense of corporate 
salvation in Christ. He sought to overcome the unbelievable divisiveness 
of his age by means of a vigorous and profound presentation of salvation 
in Christ, the unique Saviour and Mediator for all men. He pursued this 
eminently pastoral programme by means of a vivid and comprehensive 
theological promotion of the Name of Jesus. We would like to preface 
our analysis of this central theme of his preaching by some introductory 
remarks on the nature of his apostolate in the social context of his times. 


I. The Nature of Bernardine’s Apostolate 


It can be said that Bernardine carries over into the 15th century the 
type of missionary preaching inaugurated by St. Vincent Ferrer at the 
end of the previous century, giving it, however, the stamp of his own 
genius.! His apostolate was missionary in the basic sense that it aimed 
at the conversion of the mass of the baptized to the life of grace and the 
annual reception of the sacraments of Penance and Eucharist. The style 
of preaching tended to stress moral truths more than doctrinal although, 
as we Shall see in this article, the saving truths of the gospel message were 
repeatedly preached in order to strengthen Christian faith. 


* Cf. a previous article by the present writer in Franciscan Studies 27 
(1967), 221247. The abbreviations used are explained, 221. 

1 Cf. E. Delaruelle, E.-R. Labande, P. Ourliac, L’Eglise au temps du Grand 
Schisme et de la crise conciliaive (1387—1449), t. 2, (Paris, 1964), 636. 
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Bernardine understood the apostolate in terms of a renewal in the 
Church and this was natural for one who was so much inspired by 
St. Francis and the Spiritual tradition in the Franciscan Order. He 
travelled through Italy with a team of helpers who had special faculties 
to hear confessions. At the same time, like St. Francis, he never set 
out to downgrade the secular clergy whom he never castigated publicly 
as many of the popular preachers of the time were wont to do.? He 
addressed the clergy in a separate gathering? because he knew that 
renewal in the Church must have its roots in each local Church. His 
conviction was: “‘non si fe’ mai riformazione di chiesa generale, ma si 
particulare’’.4 Bernardine knew well that the witness of fervent religious 
life could be of far-reaching influence on a local Church® and he inte- 
grated reform in Franciscan observance into his missionary apostolate. 
During the years of his activity more than two hundred convents were 
either founded by Bernardine or converted to the ideals of the Obser- 
vance.® This movement gave a certain stability to Bernardine’s influence 
and it also provided renowned preachers of his own kind for the second 
half of the 15th century.’ 

Bernardine and his companions, living in poverty and simplicity 
and travelling on foot usually stopped for a day or two in the smaller 
centres of population but concentrated more on month-long periods 
in the towns and cities. His entry into a city was not only a religious 
event but a civic one for he was frequently invited by the civic authori- 
ties to establish or restore peace among the citizens by means of his 
preaching.® The preaching of social peace and harmony was a constant 
feature of his apostolate in which he had remarkable success.® 


2 For examples cf. P. Thureau-Dangin, Saint Bernardin de Sienne (Paris, 
1912), 134 f. 

3 Cf. the account of such a sermon in D. Pacetti, ‘““La predicazione di 
S. Bernardino da Siena a Perugia e ad Assisi nel 1425”’ in Collectanea Francis- 
cana 10 (1940), 172. 

4 E. Delaruelle et al., op. cit., t. 2, 898—-907, shows how well-founded this 
was. 

* Opera Ill 293. 

6 Tlarino da Milano, ‘‘San Bernardino da Siena e |’Osservanza Minoritica’”’ 
in S. Bernardino da Siena. Saggi e ricerche pubblicati nel quinto centenario 
della sua morte, (Milan, 1945), 387—388. (Referred to henceforth as Saggi.) 

7 Roberto da Lecce, Franciscan bishop of Aquila lists 19 such preachers. 
Cf. D. Pacetti, ‘‘Gli Scritti di S. Bernardino” in Saggi, 135. 

8 Barnabo da Siena, an early biographer, wryly remarks: ‘‘quoniam facile 
arbitrabantur (sc. principes), ipso praedicante atque verbum Dei nuntiante, 
in benevolentiam suam reliquam populi multitudinem redigere,’”’ a remark 
quoted by V. Facchinetti, S. Bernardino da Siena, (Milan, 1933), 420, n. 3. 
Cf. ane K. Hefele, Der heilige Bernhardin von Siena, (Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1912), 84. 

® “La paix est toujours la principale préoccupation de Bernardin’’ says 
P. Thureau-Dangin, op. cit., 135. Bernardine is reported to have said: ‘‘Per 
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‘Under ‘the standard or banner of the Name of Jesus, the sermons of 
Bernardine became the public event for a month or more as his pulpit 
was set up beside a specially built altar in the Piazza comunale, the 
very heart of the city in those days.!° Early each morning he celebrated 
Mass in the open, a custom which he defended as a Papal privilege against 
those who thought he made too much of such a celebration. 

Being a man of his time he did not perceive the intimate and essential 
relationship between Mass and sermon as is evidenced by his remarks 
to the Perugians encouraging them to come early: “‘Et si veniretis bona 
hora, ut audiatis meam missam, facietis sanctam praeparationem.” 

The’ shops did not open nor did work start until Bernardine had 
finished his sermon. It has been calculated that the ordinary sermon 
averaged three to four hours;!° the vivacious and dramatic presentation 
entertained as well as instructed while his mastery of the mimed gesture 
made his meaning clear to everyone of his listeners.14 The content of 
the sermons was varied and the sequence of themes frequently haphazard, 
‘dictated by extraneous circumstances. He might start a course with 
a sermon on the Blessed Virgin, as at Siena in 1427, or with a series 
of four sermons on a good confession, as at Florence in 1424, or again, 
with a sermon on the hidden judgements of God on a sinful people, 
as at Florence in 1425. He would sometimes interrupt a number of 
sermons on a given theme with a sermon more in keeping with a parti- 
cular feast-day. Bernardine invariably dealt with the following topics, 
devoting several sermons to a particular subject where circumstances 
demanded it: superstititon and witchcraft, the sanctification of Sundays 
and holy-days, reverence for holy places and consecrated persons, the 
sacraments of Penance and Eucharist, the Passion of Christ and devo- 
tion to his Holy Name, the holiness of marriage and the abuses of it, 
unnatural vice and immodest fashions, party-strife, gambling, usury 


‘totam Longobardiam usque Bononiam non inveni qui mihi denegaret facere 
pacem, nisi quidam sordidus...” in D. Pacetti, art. cit., in Collectanea 
Franciscana 9 (1939), 518. 

10 W. Heywood, A History of Perugia, (London, 1910), 381 shows the 
importance of the piazza comunale in the life of the medieval town. 

11 Cf. D. Pacetti, ‘‘Una redazione inedita del ‘Seraphim’”’ in Bolletino 
di Studi Bernardiniani 4 (1938), 38 n. 3. 

12 Cited by D. Pacetti, ‘“La predicazione di S. Bernardino a Perugia etc.,”’ 
in Collectanea Franciscana 10 (1940), 164. 

13 St. James of the Marches, a companion of Bernardine, says they lasted 
four or five hours; cf. D. Pacetti, ‘‘Le fonti dottrinali di S. Bernardino”’ 
in Studi Francescant 60 (1963), 17. G. Sabatelli, La Fonte della Vita (Florence, 
1964), 25—-26 suggests two or three hours. 

14 P, Thureau-Dangin, op. cit., 64. The Germans thought St. John Cape- 
stran rather foolish-looking for indulging in such gestures; cf. J. Hofer, 
Giovanni da Capestrano (It. trans., l’Aquila, 1955), 365. 
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and the obligation of restitution, the meaning and purpose of trials 
and tribulations. 

The climax of Bernardine’s preaching and the theme which domi- 
nated all the others was the Holy Name of Jesus. Sometimes he would 
preach several sermons on it, as at Siena in 1425. After the first sermon 
on this occasion, he held his famous tablet aloft with the monogram of 
the Name, YHS, set in a twelve-rayed sun blazing on a field of blue; 
surrounding it was the text of St. Paul “In nomine Jesu omne genu 
flectatur coelestium terrestium et infernorum” (P#il. 2, 10). He then 
invited all to adore the Saviour, signified by the tablet of the Holy 
Name.!5 The adoration of the Saviour was followed by a procession 
through the town after a solemn High Mass. After the procession all 
those present, estimated at 30,000, made a general confession of their 
sins led by the preacher. They venerated the tablet once again and were 
invited to join the confraternity of St. Francis and the Holy Name at the 
Franciscan convent. After the second sermon, Bernardine organized 
the public burning of various “instruments of sin” to symbolize in a 
dramatic way the defeat of Satan after the victory of Jesus in his saving 
Name. At Siena in 1425, the sorcerers’ books and incantations were 
especially singled out for burning as were party banners and ensigns, 
the paraphernalia for tourneys and card-games, wigs and artificial 
tresses for women, statues arid pictures considered erotic. The victory 
of Christ over the Evil One had to be seen by a people intent on making 
spiritual reality as visible as possible.1* The coloured monogram of Jesus’ 
Name was to replace the ensigns of the warring factions; for this reason 
Bernardine promoted the signing of City Hall, churches, houses, even 
articles for domestic use with the monogram so that people might be 
continually reminded of the Source of their salvation and of their pro- 
tection from the Evil One.!’ 


15 Bernardine was very clear about this as S. Tosti, “‘Di alcuni codici delle 
prediche di S. Bernardino da Siena con un saggio di quelle inedite” in 
Archiwum Franciscanum Histovicum 12 (1919), 205 shows: ‘“‘Nolo adoretis 
hanc tabulam pictam et deauratam sed volo quod cor vestrum et cogitatio 
vestra sit solum in significato illius nominis quod interpretatur salvatio, et 
quod salvet vos ab omni tribulatione et angustia.’’ St. Antonine of Florence 
who, with other Dominicans, opposed Bernardine’s pastoral methods, said: 
“Hoe etsi simplicibus videretur devotionem afferre, sapientes arbitrantur 
idolatriam vel saltem ad superstitionem tendere’”’, cf. Thureau-Dangin, 
op. cit., 109 n. 1. Hofer, op. cit., 139 is of the opinion that the Dominicans 
and Augustinians who opposed Bernardine envied the popular success of the 
Observantine reform and its preachers. 

6 The importance of this in medieval piety is explained by E. Delaruelle 
et al., op. cit., t. 2, 648, 750, 755, 790. 

‘7 According to one of his hearers, Bernardine urged them to have the 
Name of Jesus “‘nel cuore, ne la boccha, negli occhi et fate che l’aviate a le 
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The General Communion was the final visible goal of the course 
of sermons: “‘nam due arche sanctificationis: corpus Christi et nomen 
Iesu.”18 Sacramental practice was notoriously lax during these years 
but Bernardine claimed that, because of his preaching, 500,000 people 
communicated who had not done so previously.” The spiritual renewal, 
centred on Jesus present in the Eucharist and in the invocation of His 
Name, was to be annually renewed by means of a solemn procession 
in honour of the Holy Name after which all would receive the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Body.” 


The immediate, external effects of Bernardine’s preaching were 
spectacular and as great as those of any other Christian preacher in 
the history of Europe.?! He brought thousands to the sacraments after 
giving them a basic grounding in the truths of the faith. He had notable 
success in furthering social peace and harmony, in eliminating strife 
between the factions in many cities. There was no conversion of whole 
provinces and cities as von Pastor thought, for the testimony of Papal 
visitation to Perugia some years after Bernardine’s mission there shows 
this city, “la pit netta in Italia” according to Bernardine himself, 
to be still in many ways unconverted.?? He did, however, win respect 
for preachers from a sceptical generation of humanists?’ while his gospel 
life won many followers who eventually continued his type of apostolate 
for a century or more. He was remembered mostly for his promotion 
of the Holy Name devotion and we now turn our attention to an exami- 
nation of what was for Bernardine an eminently pastoral vivification 
of the central mystery of Christianity. 


sale vostre, a le camere vostre, accio che vedendolo vi ricordiate del vero 
Idio nostro redemptore et difensore.’’ Cf. S. Tosti, avt. cit., in Archivum 
Franciscanum Historicum 12 (1919), 212 and D. Pacetti, ‘“‘La predicazione 
a Perugia etc.,”’ in Collectanea Franciscana 10 (1940), 8. 

18 TD. Pacetti, art. cit., in Collectanea Franciscana 10 (1940), 171. 

1 Cf. C. Cannarozzi, Le Pvrediche volgari. Quaresimale di Fivenze 1424, 
2 vol., (Pistoia, 1934), 11 248. (We will refer to the series on the vernacular 
sermons edited by Fr. Cannarozzi as Cannarozzi followed by volume and 
page). 

2 D. Pacetti, art. cit., in Collectanea Franciscana 10 (1940), 171. 

#1 K. Hefele, op. cit., 33. 

22 J. Hofer, op. cit., 136, n. 86. Bernardine himself was still preaching 
forcefully against the sodomists in 1438; cf. A. Fantozzi, ‘‘Documenta peru- 
sina de S. Bernardino” in Archivum Franciscanum Histovicum 15 (1922), 
134 f. The benefits of even a temporary conversion are pointed out by 
Bernardine, Opera V 274. 

23 Cf. for example, Ambrosi Tvraversarii Epistolae et Ovationes (Florence, 
1759), lib. 11, 41 cited by P. Thureau-Dangin, op. cit., 107. 
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2. The Place of the Holy Name in Bernardine’s Preaching Plan 


The proclamation of Jesus Christ as Saviour was the nerve-centre 
and the climax of Bernardine’s missionary preaching. He represented 
Jesus as Saviour visibly and graphically by means of a tablet bearing 
the monogram of the Holy Name. The Holy Name of Jesus summed up 
in his eyes all mysteries of salvation from the eternal naming of the Son 
as Saviour until his last member is signed with his Name in a definitive 
fashion as the Son hands over his kingdom into the hands of his Father. 

The devotion was not new in the Church. It had its origins in the 
early Christianity of the New Testament ;*4 traces of it are found among 
the archeological remains of the early Church; penetrating comments 
on the saving power of the Name are found in the writings of the Fathers; 
in the East the invocation of the Name formed the basis of the hesychast 
movement of spirituality which is still vigorous to-day.?® St. Bernard 
gave a powerful impulse to the Holy Name devotion and the hymn, 
Jesu dulcis memoria — which was ascribed to him but is really the com- 
position of an English Cistercian of the late 12th century?® — had a 
profound and lasting influence on popular piety. 

Blessed John Colombino had founded a congregation at Siena .in 
1354 whose members were popularly known as “‘Gesuati;” the reason 
for this was perhaps the salutation with which they greeted the people: 
“Praised be Jesus Christ” or ‘‘Long live Jesus Christ,” or more likely 
because of their fervent preaching of Jesus.2”7 Among the Franciscans 
St. Francis set the example of a tender devotion to the Holy Name and 
this was developed later in the writings of Gilbert of Tournai (+ 1284), 
Francis of Mayron (f 1327) und Ubertino of Casale (f c. 1326).?8 It 
was from the writings of these men that Bernardine derived his doctrine 
regarding the Holy Name.”® 


#4 For the Scriptural foundation and the early development of this 
devotion cf. A. Montanaro, I] Nome di Gest (Naples, 1958); P. R. Biasiotto, 
History of the Development of Devotion to the Holy Name (New York, 1943). 

#5 Cf. the very interesting booklet La Priéve de Jésus, par un moine de 
l’Eglise d’Orient (Chevetogne, 4 ed. 1963). 

26 Cf. A. Wilmart, Le “Jubilus” dit de Saint Bernard (Rome, 1944). 

27 P. R. Biasiotto, op. cit., 89. The congregation was renamed by Alexander 
VI in 1499 and called ‘‘Chierici Apostolici di S. Girolamo” in honour of their 
patron. 

28 Cf. Ibid., 76—79, 83—84. 

#9 Each of the Latin courses has a long sermon on the subject: De Titulo 
triumphali et magnificatione nominis Gloriosi Regis Iesu (Opera II 110—124) 
depends very much on the work of Gilbert of Tournai, Sermones de melliflui 
nominis D.N.I.C, (Inter Opera S. Bonaventurae, Trent 1774, Supplementum 
III 497—610); De glorioso nomine Domini nostri Iesu Christi (Opera IV 
487—515) depends for the most part on Ubertino’s Arbor Vitae crucifixae 
Lesu Vibs il, C..2: 
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As we will see in the next section, devotion to the Name of Jesus was 
more than a private and rather sentimental devotion for Bernardine. 
‘It was at the heart of God’s self-revelation to man and of God’s plan for 
creation. Therefore, in each of his Latin Lenten courses he assigns the 
sermon to Palm Sunday, thereby adding his own distinctive contribution 
to the homiletic theme of the Kingship of Christ preached traditionally 
on this day.®° From the vernacular courses it is clear and also significant 
that he preached on the Holy Name on Palm Sunday,*! the day which 
“Ynitiated the triumphal victory of the whole Christian people.’’ This 
period commemorated the mysteries of Christ’s victory in his passion, 
death and ressurection and the people, having passed through the Lenten 
penance, come to share in his victory through sacramental confession 
and Easter communion. Bernardine placed the whole excercise under 
the sign of the triumphant Name of Jesus.*? 


The Holy Name of Jesus, for Bernardine, spans the history of salva- 
tion from the beginning to end. Salvation starts at the dawn of creation 
with the revelation to the angels of God’s plan in and for Jesus Christ 
and it ends as the last one of the elect is signed definitively with the 
Name of Jesus and is aggregated to the Kingdom of the saved before 
Christ consigns this to his Father. Then God will be all in all. It was on 
the cross, however, that the Son showed himself in fact and before all 
as the Saviour, as the “‘Jesus’’ of all men. This led Bernardine to cross 
the vertical of the “h”’ in his monogram with a horizontal bar to show 
that it was Jesus and the crucified who was at the heart of the Christian 
mystery.*% 


30 Cf. J. Leclercq., L’Idée de la Royauté du Christ au Moyen Age (Paris, 
1959), 109—155. Leclercq is, however, less than just in his remarks on 
Bernardine by failing to notice that Bernardine celebrated Palm Sunday 
as the day of Christ’s Kingship under the aspect of the Holy Name (OP. cit., 
146 n. 5). 

31 Ex. gr., the Sevaphim course of Padua 1423 and the Florentine course 
of 1424. 

82 Opera IV 485: “‘Hoc quidem est tempus victoriae triumphalis totius 
populi christianorum, in hoc fructus totius poenitentiae salutaris, in hoc 
denique mystice concluditur salus nostra et consummatio caritatis, nam 
teste Domino, Matth. cap. 10, 22: Qui perseveraverit usque in finem, hic saluus 
evit. Ad hanc igitur consequendam salutem, hoc mane erigemus trumphale 
vexillum gloriosi nominis Iesu Christi, ut in nomine eius victoriosi spernamus 
omnes insurgentes in nos (Ps. 43, 6)...” 

33 This is brought out clearly in the so-called text of self-defence with 
which Bernardine was supposed to have defended himself before the Pope. 
Cf. E. Bulletti, ‘‘Vita inedita di S. Bernardino col testo dell’autodifesa dalla 
accusa di eresia per la causa del Nome di Gest’ in Bolletino di Studi Bernar- 
diniant 3 (1937), 182—-183. The ideas are certainly Bernardine’s but the 
polished Latin is due to some humanist of the times. Cf. Opera IX 36*. 
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Even though he treats of the sufferings and death of Christ in the 
greatest detail and at some length,** his treatment is very sobre and 
always balanced by a clear conception of the ultimate meaning of these 
sufferings, viz., a suffering which glorifies the Saviour of the universe. 
This finality is vividly brought out in a series of sermons which terminates 
the Quadragesimale de Christiana religione.** Having treated at great 
length of the mystery of Christ’s cross and the Christian people’s share 
in it by means of the Easter communion, he shows that Christ leads 
his people through his resurrection towards the ‘‘desired and desirable”’ 
goal of the Christian religion viz., the glory of Paradise.** This achieve- 
ment of final salvation is entitled De gloria Paradist and these ten ser- 
mons bring out the final, eschatological significance of the Name of 
Jesus. 


For Christians, the glory of Paradise already begins with the re- 
surrection of Christ, their Head (sermo LVII):3? because of Christ’s 
ascension into heaven and his enthronement at the right hand of the 
Father, his members already share in his glory and reign by means of 
the divine life of faith, hope and charity which he generates in them.%® 
If Christ is risen and reigns gloriously, then the members of his Body 
can expect with a well-founded confidence their own resurrection 
(cf. 1 Cor. 15, 12—22; s. LVIII). 


This brings Bernardine to a consideration of the kingdom and lord- 
ship of Jesus Christ which is ultimately founded on his supreme and 
universal primacy over all creation (s. LIX). This primordial role of 
Jesus is then related to the glory of the angels in the kingdom; Bernar- 


34 Cf. Opera II 188—293; V 68—166. 

35 Opera II 309—471. 

36 Tbid. 309: “‘Ad optatum et desiderabilem finem religionis christianae, 
hoc est ad resurrectionis gloriam contemplandam, iam Christo duce perducti 
sumus.”’ 

8? It is a remarkable fact that the only full-length study of this group 
of sermons viz., R. Frison La Gloria del Pavadiso (Rome, 1963) eliminates 
the two sermons on Christ’s resurrection and that of His members from the 
discussion. They are, in our opinion, an integral part of the tractate on the 
glory of Paradise and serve as a link with the passion-sermon which is itself 
prepared for by the Holy Name sermon. 

88 It is worth quoting in full the two beautiful passages that Bernardine 
borrows from Maximus of Turin (Seymo 29, PL 57, 593) and St. Gregory 
the Great (XIV Moralium, PL 75, 1075) to support this assertion (Opera II 
314): ““‘Est in Christo homine suscitata uniuscuiusque nostrum caro et 
sanguinis portio. Ubi ergo portio mea regnat, regnare me credo; ubi domi- 
natur sanguis meus, dominari me sentio; ubi glorificatur caro mea, me 
gloriosum esse cognosco.’ Et iterum Gregorium, XIV Moralium, super illud: 
Scio quod Redemptor meus vivit (Job 19, 25) sic inquit: ‘Redemptor noster 
suscepit mortem, ne mori timeremus;’ ostendit resurrectionem, ut nos posse 
resurgere confidamus.”’ 
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dine shows that the faithful angels attained to glory through their faith 
in an humble submission to the Word who was to be incarnated according 
to God’s eternal design. Conversely, Satan and his rebellious angels 
stumbled on the corner-stone which God had laid down and were over- 
come in their opposition and expelled through the power of the Name 
of Jesus (s. LX). 

The most wondrous grace and glory of the Mother of God call for 
special elaboration — she who has a greater dignity than all the angels — 
because she was predestined from eternity to be the Mother of Jesus 
and consequently under him exercises a pre-eminent role in bringing 
the members of his Body to their perfection in the glory of Paradise 
(s. LXI). Bernardine goes on then to treat of the glory of the blessed 
in heaven who are saved through the mediation of Jesus the Saviour 
and thus come to share in his glory (ss. LXII—LXV). 

In order to round off his tractate on the glory of Paradise which 
glory, as we saw, is opened to men by the death and resurrection of Jesus 
the Saviour and in order to relate this final stage of salvation history 
to the present moment, Bernardine ends with a sermon entitled: De 
pugna et saccomanno paradisi sive caelestis Ierusalem (s. LXVI). The 
soldiers of Christ who set out to take the Kingdom of God by storm have 
received strength for this from above*® for they have been signed on 
“the forehead of their mind” (cfl. Apoc. 14, 1) with the name of the Lamb 
and with the name of the Father, for he it is who gives knowledge of 
the Son. The inscribing of the Name is effected by “‘the finger of the 
living God,” the Holy Spirit. In the final analysis, therefore, those who 
follow the Lamb, Jesus, are signed with the single Name of the Blessed 
Trinity by means of faith in the Son, hope in the Father and love of the 
Spirit.” 

8° Opera II 453: ‘““Secundum mysterium est... de bello vel pugna, et de 
hoc Propheta subdit: Dominus virtutem populo suo dabit, et non inane quidem, 
quia aliter pugnam cum victoria exercere non possent milites isti Christi, 
Apostolo teste, qui II Cor. 3, 5, ait: Non sumus sufficientes aliquid cogitare 
a nobis, quasi ex nobis, sed sufficientia nostra ex Deo est.” 

40 [bid. 454—455. Following Ubertino of Casale, Bernardino shows rather 
ingenuously how all this mystery is indicated by the gothic lettering of yhs. 
In this unusual sermon on the siege and sacking of the eternal kingdom, he 
shows himself very much a man of his times; the mind and imagination of 
his listeners could easily grasp the idea: “‘quella folla peccatrice e dissipata, 
fazziosa e guerraiola, pronta alla giostra e al torneo, alle zuffe e ai tumulti, 
ma ancora sostanzialmente cristiana’’ as Bertagna describes them, ‘“‘Una 
sintesi teologica bernardiniana: il trattato De gloria Paradisi’’ in Bolletino 
di Studi Bernardiniani 9 (1943, ed. 1951), 147. The extremely popular 
presentation is saved from any exaggerated anthropocentrism by Bernar- 


dine’s insistance that the soldiers of Christ have power to win only from above, 
are signed interiorly with the Name of Jesus and are fighting under his 
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We may conclude then from the lay-out of the sermons at the end 
of De Christiana Religione that Bernardine conceived of the final triumph 
of Christ and all his members, angels and men, under the sign, the 
“vexillum,” of the Holy Name of Jesus. Palm Sunday is the day when the 
Church begins to commemorate this victory. He takes, therefore, as his 
theme the Holy Name of Jesus suggested by the Epistle of the day 
(Phil. 2, 5—11). This links up with the title placed over the cross by 
Pilate: ‘‘Iesus Nazarenus Rex Iudaeorum (J. 19. 19).41 This inscription 
forms the basis of his treatment of the saving power contained in the 
Holy Name.*? Jesus is thus revealed as the triumphant Saviour pre- 
destined from eternity by the Father; he proves himself the Saviour 
of all “‘realiter et actualiter’ on the cross, pacifying and reconciling all, 
angels and men, by his blood (cf. Col. 1, 1g—20). His triumph is mani- 
fested in his resurrection and ascension to the right hand of the Father. 
He now exercises the lordship thus conceded him, over that Body which 
he has acquired and with which he shares progressively, according to the 
unfolding of history, that glory which only he, in the eternal counsel 
of God was destined to share with all creation. 

In Bernardine’s conception then, the Name of Jesus embraces the 
whole mystery of salvation which is achieved only in the final glory of 
God’s elect. To cling with faith, hope and love to this Name was to reach 
forward to the final recapitulation of all creation in Christ. It was also, 
by that very fact, to overcome all the anxiety, insecurity and tribulation 
of a cruel world which seemed to many to be falling into ruin. Finally, 
because he conceived of the Name of Jesus in terms of the primacy 
of Christ and his victory over Satan and the rebellious spirits, Bernardine 
was able to offer to a society distraught by a “‘superstitious Satanism’’4% 
the true perspective of salvation which is founded on the victory of the 
God-man, a victory predestined from the dawn of creation and which 
is always active and actual for those who believe. 


banner. The close relation between this imagery and the public procession 
in honour of the Name is obvious. 

41 Tbid. 109: “‘... ideo propter haec omnia agemus hoc mane de titulo 
triumphali sanctissimae crucis, in quo nomen Regis Iesu triumphaliter 
exaltatur et gloriossissime commendatur.”’ 

42 Ibid. III: “In quo titulo spes nostrae salutis insinuatur... prima, 
veniae; secunda, gratiae; tertia, gloriae.’”’ 

48 Cf. F. Vandenbroucke, La spiritualité du Moyen Age (Paris, 1961) 579, 
582: “... a partir de 1400 environ elle (la superstition diabolique) prend en 
chrétienté la forme d’une véritable fiévre... Il s’en faut que la piété popu- 
laire, . la fin du moyen age, ait été toute entiére dominée par le pessimisme 
et le satanisme.”’ The excellent article of E. Brouette., The Sixteenth Century 
and Satanism in Satan (Engl. trans., London, 1951) 310—348, shows how 
Renaissance satanism had its origins in the period we refer to. . 
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3. The Holy Name as Summary of the Christian Message 


The Splendour of the Name of Jesus is at the heart of the message: 
it is the Name which urges the preacher to announce and the hearer to 
accept the word of God.*4 In this conviction Bernardine was consciously 
following the example of St. Paul whose only concern was to preach 
Christ Jesus and him crucified (cf. 1 Cor. 2, 2). This was his task and his 
achievement and Bernardine desired to imitate him as closely as pos- 
sible.4® Paul was that “‘vas electionis” singled out to bring the Name 
of Jesus to the nations (cf. Acts 9, 15) because, as Bernardine explains, 
the Name of Jesus is that light of day referred to by Paul (cf. Rom. 
13, I2—13) in which Christians must walk.*® 

Indeed, it may be believed that when St. Paul was transported to the 
third heaven and heard there “‘hidden words,” the message he received 
was that the Name of Jesus which is above all names must be adored 
by all creation. In his vision, says Bernardine, he saw that the Father 
had set Jesus “‘at his right hand in the heavenly places, above all prin- 
cipality and power and virtue and dominion and every name that is 
named in this world but also in that which is to come. And he hath 
subjected all things under his feet’’ (Eph. 1, 20—22). Therefore, when 
Paul returned to earth he wrote those solemn words, “‘in spiritu Dei 
praecipiens’’: “In the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of those 
that are in heaven, on earth and under the earth” (Phil. 2, 10).47 

Just as in the case of Paul (cf. 1 Cor. 2, 2), the heart of Bernardine’s 
message was Jesus and his cross. However some narrow-minded ob- 
jectors might misrepresent his use of the coloured tablets, Bernardine 


44 Opera IV 505. As well as the two Latin sermons on the Name already 
referred to (Opeva II 110—124; IV 487—515), there are many other reportata, 
as we might expect, on this theme. They all depend doctrinally on the second. 
Latin sermon. We refer to them sparingly in this article and only in so far 
as they illustrate more clearly ideas which are found in Bernardine’s own 
work. These sermons (or parts of sermons) are found in: Banchi II 250—257, 
415—424; Cannarozzi II 190—214, 216—229; III 169—184, 280—296; 
VII 173—187, 188—202; G. Gantini, ‘““Una ignorata redazione latina dei 
sermoni bernardiniani’”’ in Bolletino di Studi Bernardiniant 2 (1936), 284— 
300; id., “‘Un secondo sermone sul Nome di Gesu” in Bolletino di Studi 
Bernardiniani 3 (1937), 290—295; D. Pacetti, ‘‘Una predica sul Ss. Nome 
di Ges” in Miscellanea Francescana 42 (1942), 257—276; E. Bulletti, 
“Tl Nome di Gest”’ in Bolletino di Studi Bernardiniani 4 (1938), 189—226; 
Seraphim IV1 204a—z214a. For a description of these sermons cf. G. Melani, 
“San Bernardino da Siena e il Nome di Gest” in Saggi 253—257. 

45 Opera IV 492; Cannarozzi II 207: “Signore tu m’hai insegnato a con- 
vertire i cuori nel Nome di Gesu.” 

46 Opera II 123; E. Bulletti, art. cit., in Bolletino di Studi Bernardiniant 4 
(1938), 195. ss che eee 

47 Opera IV 492—493; E. Bulletti, loc. cit. This was the scriptural text 
(Phil. 2, 10) with which Bernardine surrounded the letters of the Name. 
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insisted that in preaching the Name he was proclaiming Jesus as the 
glorious Saviour of the world.4® The Name means Saviour or Salvation 
and therefore embraces within its meaning all God’s wonderful works 
on behalf of men from the first creation to the glorification of the last 
of the elect: the Name is an abbreviation of “‘that incomprehensible 
mystery of salvation’ revealed in the Incarnate Person of the God-Man.* 
Jesus is the ‘“‘verbum abbreviatum’” (cf. Rom. 9, 28) which the Lord 
made on the earth.® It is the compendium of salvation. 

What stands out, however, among the various mysteries epitomised 
by the Name is the mystery of “Gest. Salvadore e Glorificatore”’.* 
If the name ‘‘Christ’’ signifies grace, ‘‘Jesus’’ means salvation which 
includes eternal glory as its final term.®? To invoke the Name of Jesus 
is to aspire from the depths of the heart to the consummation of all 


creation in glory. 

It was Bernardine’s conviction that Jesus was the divine Name of the 
Word uttered from eternity by the Father in so far as the Son was 
mysteriously predestined as ‘Son of God in power” in the fullness of 
time (cf. Rom. 1, 4).°% At the head of that book of life spoken of by the 
prophet (Dan. 12, 2; cf. Exod. 32, 31—32), which contains the names of 
the elect, stands the Name of Jesus: for he is the ““caput omnium salvan- 
dorum”’ (cf. Ps. 39, 8).54 


48 Opera IV 490, 492: ‘‘... cum annuntiamus et extollimus nomen Iesu... 
praedicamus lesum Christum filium Dei vivi, qui est verus salvator mundi 
... Wide quam dulce evangelium: Christus unctus, Iesus salus.”’ 

49 Ibid. 487—488: De natura nominis est notificare illum cuius est nomen; 
ita et nomen lesu incomprehensibilem nobis notat. Quis enim incomprehen- 
sibilem explicare potest ? Quis exprimere infinitum, aut quis Deum hominem 
coarctare sermone ?... ‘sic nomen Iesu . . . breve prolatione sermonis, grave 
sententiis, supereffluit et redundat ineffabilibus sacramentis. Omnia quae- 
cumque Deus pro salute humani generis ordinavit in lesu nomine comprehen- 
duntur.’’ Here Bernardine depends on Gilbert of Tournai sermo cit., and John 
Peckham, in Canticum c. 1. 

50 Ibid. 488; G. Cantini, art. cit., in Bolletino di Studi Bernardiniani 2 
(1936), 292: ‘““Et ideo verbum abbreviatum fecit Dominus super terram, dicit 
Apostolus. Unde qui vult portare salutiferum breve portet corde ore et 
opere nomen [esu.”’ 

51 FE. Bulletti, art. cit., in Bolletino di Studi Bernardiniani 4 (1938), 197. 

52 Td. art. cit., 199: “‘Cristo si € nome di eccelenzia in grazia, che tutte 
le grazie s’hanno per suo mezzo. I] nome di Iesu si é nome di eccelenzia in 
glorificazione appropriato a Dio.”’ 

53 Opera IV 489: “‘Ille nempe qui alternaliter Verbum dicit, hoc nomen 
‘Iesus’ nominandum concessit; unde per Isaiam, 45 cap., 3, ait: Ego Dominus, 
gui voco nomen tuum . . . Hoc quidem nomen imposuit illi Dominus ab aeterno, 
quando praedestinatus est filius Dei in virtute, sicut ait Apostolus ad Rom. 
1, 2.” Cf. also E. Bulletti, art. cit., 199, 205. 

54 Opera IV 489, Cannarozzi II 191, 193; E. Bulletti, art. cit., 199. This 
concept of the Book of Life with Jesus’s Name at the head comes from 
Francis of Mayron, De Laudibus Sanctorum, In festo circumcisionis, sermo 1 
(ed. Venice, 1493) f. 37 b. 
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The whole of Scripture is founded on his Name®* while Jesus himself 
is prefigured clearly by certain personages of the Old Testament who 
bore his Name (cf. Jos. 18, 8—g; Zach. 3,1; Eccles. 50, 9). Such men 
were saviours after a fashion but in contrast to Jesus they could not 
bring about true salvation viz., liberation from sin and from the Enemy 
of man, the building of a spiritual temple of grace and truth and the gift 
of abiding wisdom through the fullness of the Holy Spirit. These saving 
types who bore the Name were as powerless for effecting salvation as 
was the staff of Eliseus to raise the dead child to life in the absence of 
the prophet (cf. 4 Kgs. 4, 29—35).°® 

Such prefigurations of the Saviour served only to stimulate the desire 
for and hope in the Messias. In the fullness of time, the eternal Name of 
the Saviour was revealed to Mary and Joseph (Lk. 1, 31; Mt. 1, 20—2r1). 
In naming the child at his circumcision, they proclaimed to the world 
that the Saviour was born. The Apostles, in their turn, took up this 
proclamation and preached Jesus Christ (Acts 5, 42) beginning in Judea 
and reaching gradually to the whole world (i. e. of Greece and Rome). 
In that way they fulfilled the mystery of the royal title inscribed on the 
cross by Pilate.*? The faith owed its miraculous growth in the early 
Church to the fact that the Apostles, and especially Paul, preached 
Jesus and the saving power of his Name.*® 

The Apostles thus ensured that the Church, “‘constructed in the Name 
of Jesus,’’ would have as its only foundation Jesus Christ himself.°® The 
Spouse of Christ, supported by his faithful witness, continues to say 
by means of her preachers: “Thou hast taught me, o God, from my youth, 
and till now I will declare thy wonderful works” (Ps. 70, 17) and also: 
“Sing ye to the Lord and bless his Name: shew forth his salvation from 


58 Cannarozzi II 192: “‘tutta la Scrittura del Vecchio e del Nuovo Testa- 
mento in questo nome di Cristo e fondato e figurato.”’ 

58 Opera IV 489— 490. Bernardine borrows the comparison from Ubertino 
da Cassale op. cit., I] c. 2 and Gilbert of Tournai, of. cit., sermo I, n. 4. 

57 Ibid. 491 —492. 

58 [bid. 505: ‘‘unde putas in toto orbe tanta et tam subita atque fervens 
fidei lux, nisi de praedicato lesu? Nonne et huius nominis luce ac sapore 
Deus nos vocavit in admirabile lumen suum (1 Pet. 2, 9) ? Quibus illuminatis, 
et in lumine isto videntibus lumen, merito Apostolus dicat, Eph. cap. 5, 8: 
Eratis aliquando tenebrae, nunc autem lux in Domino; ut filii lucis ambulate.”’ 
Here Bernardine borrows from St. Bernard, Jn cantica sermo 15, n. 6 
(PL 183, 946). Cf. also Cannarozzi II 193. 

58 Tbid. 504: ‘““Magnum igitur fidei fundamentum nomen Iesu efficiens 
filios Dei... Aedificium autem fundamenti huius sunt membra Christi; 
fastigum vero beatitudo aeterni regni. Proinde de fundamento ft Cor. 3 cap., 
21 Apostolus ait: Fundamentum aliud... Fides enim catholicae religionis 
consistit in notitia Iesu Christi et lumine... Fundamentum hoc sustentat 
Ecclesiam in nomine Iesu fabricatam.”’ The source here is Gilbert of Tournai, 


op. cit., sermo 7, nn. 47—49. 
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day to day” (Ps. 95,2) — his salvation, that means, “Jesus, his Sa- 
viour.’’®° Recognising that the Church is founded on Jesus whose Name 
is above all names (Phil. 2, 9), the only Name by which men are to be 
saved (Acts 3,12; cf. Mt. 1,21), the Second Council of Lyons (1274) 
decreed special reverence and veneration for the most Holy Name of 
Jesus as it occurred in the liturgy.* 

Because of the all-embracing significance of the Name of Jesus in the 
history of salvation Bernardine conceived of the whole Christian life as 
lived in the light of the Name.® Starting from the biblical imagery 
suggested by Zacharias 6, 12, John 1, 9 and Ephesians 5, 8 he represented 
graphically the primordial role of Christ in salvation history by means 
of an abbreviation of his Name set within a sun blazing on an azure 
background, surrounded by twelve large rays and seventy-two smaller 
ones encircled by the text of Philippians 2, 10.®* The idea of the tablet 
seems to have been Bernardine’s own although his favourite authors 
have many references to Christ as the light or the sun of our life. However, 
the social renewal which was inspired by his desire to sign as many 
Christians as possible and their daily concerns with the Name of Jesus 
seems to have been entirely due to his feeling for the spirit of his own 
times and his understanding of Apoc. 7, 3 as related to the process of 
history. 

Jesus is the light which enlightens every man who comes into the 
world from whose plenitude all must receive pardon, grace and glory 
(cf. Jn. 1,9. 16).®4 Only in his Name are sins forgiven as he continues 
to be a propitiation for sins before his Father (cf. Mt. 1, 21; Acts 4, 12; 
10, 43; I Jn. 2, I—2): “‘the Son intercedes, the Father pardons and the 
Spirit gladdens the heart of the sinner.’’®® Bernardine contrasts rather 
severely the Old Testament with the New: in the Old the Name of 


80 Ibid. 506 where Ubertino’s Arbor Vitae 1, II c. 2 is the source. 

81 [bid. 493. Bernardine quotes from the IV Decretalium, tit. 23, c. 2 
(ed. Friedberg, II 1062). The full text of the Council is given in Conciliorum 
Oecumenicorum Decreta (Rome, 1962), 304. 

62 In Opera IV 494—515 and in the veportata he divides the 12 fruits of 
divine life derived from the Name into three groups corresponding generally 
to the three stages of the spiritual life. The divisions are in no way exclusive 
and there seems no need to follow him in the details of these divisions. 

83 In Opera II 116, for example, he says: ‘“‘Illuminatur etenim intellectus 
ad devotam invocationem nominis Iesu Christi, quia ut scribitur Zach. 6, 12: 
Oriens nomen eius, id est veluti sol irradians mentem humanam.”’ For further 
explanations of the various features of his coloured tablet cf. E. Bulletti, 
“Vita inedita etc.’’, in Bolletino di Studi Bernardiniani 3 (1937), 183 and id., 
“Il Nome di Gest”’ in Bolletino di Studi Bernardiniani 4 (1938), 206. 

64 Opera II 111—112. 

8° Ibid. 113. He quotes here from Richard of St. Victor, De quattuor 
gradibus violentiae caritatis (PL 196, 1221). 
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God, he says, was a “nomen terribile, potentiae, vindictae, iustitiae”’ 
whereas the Name of Jesus is ‘nomen misericordiae.’’®* Under the new 
dispensation, when sins are forgiven in baptism the Name of Jesus is 
inscribed on the heart; it is deleted, however, by mortal sin but restored 
by contrition so that the sinner receives again ‘“‘the letter of Christ, 
written on the fleshly tables of the heart” (2 Cor. 3, 2—3).8? Heart - 
felt invocation of the Name — not just the murmuring of the lips — 
implies true contrition and in danger of death, ensures salvation without 
the actual reception of the sacrament of penance: for he who calls on the 
Name of the Lord will be saved (Rom. 10, 13; Joel 2, 32). To ensure, 
however, that the invocation comes from the heart, the Name must be 
frequently in the heart and on the lips during life. ®8 


The sinner who sincerely invokes the Name must turn resolutely 
away from the paths of sin after having been forgiven. He is thus renewed 
in Jesus; he puts on the Lord Jesus (Rom. 13, 14) and shows forth this 
change of heart in Christian living, principally by means of fraternal 
union and concord: for where two or three are united in his Name, 
Jesus is there in the midst of them (M?. 18, 20). It is only when the 
sinner has been engaged in the life of Christian renewal that he finds 
the promised divine protection against the world, the flesh and the 
devil.” 


Such protection, therefore, depends not on magical and irrational 
practices — as was then only too commonly believed — but on sincere 
and devout invocation of Jesus the Saviour and the power of his Name. 
Jesus has won an abiding victory over Satan even from the dawn of 
creation’! and his victory assures salvation and protection against the 
afflictions and infirmities of this world to those who really and humbly 


86 Opera IV 494, 495. 

87 Tbid. 496. In Opera V 131—133 he says that the cross is inscribed on 
the heart at baptism. In either case, he means that the sacrament signs the 
recipient with the mark of redemption and salvation. 

68 Opera IV 496; G. Cantini, ‘‘Un secondo sermone etc.,’’ in Bolletino di 
Studi Bernardiniani 2 (1936), 293 has this: ‘“‘non enim sufficit nominare, 
sed oportet invocare.”’ 

69 Opera II 113. It is not surprising that Bernardine assigns a sermon on 
fraternal unity to the evening of Palm Sunday. The social significance of 
the Name of Jesus was borne out only in so far as it re-united those divided 
by family and factional differences. Cf. Opera IV 515—5306. 

70 Opera IV 497; II 114—155. This idea cut right across the popular 
belief in magical practices as protection against the evils of the day. 

71 In Opera IV 497 and II 114—115, Bernardine relates the words of 
Christ in Lk. 10, 17—18 regarding the fall of Satan from heaven to the battle 
in heaven of Apoc. 12, 7—11; he shows that Satan was expelled through 
the power of Jesus’s Name. 
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believe in him. This does not mean, however, that natural remedies 
should be overlooked when they are available.” 

A man who places his faith in the Name of Jesus shares in his fullness 
as Son of God (Jn. 1, 12. 16) for with this Name imprinted on his heart 
he is made a son of God and heir of eternal glory with Christ (cf. Rom. 
8.17). There is no greater dignity than this possible for man; witness 
the words of the angel in Apoc. 19, 10 who would not be adored by one 
who bore faithful witness to Jesus.7? The reason for this is the eminent 
dignity conferred on men through the exaltation of Christ to God’s 
right hand. The angel could say: “‘Ideo me ab homine in Christo credente 
adorari amodo non permitto.”’”4 

The deeper the Name of Jesus is rooted in the heart the more abun- 
dant fruits of divine sonship it yields. The fruitful preaching of St. Peter 
and St. Paul shows what the Name of Jesus effects in preachers.7® 
Concentration on the riches of Jesus’s Name deepens the spiritual life in 
so far as it liberates the mind from idle cogitations that dissipate interior 
vigour. This is especially the case when a particularly striking aspect 
of the signification of the mystery of the Name is frequently evoked, 
ex. gr., the triumphant gift of Christ’s passion and death fixes our gaze 
on Jesus as the source and perfect embodiment of faith and confidence 
in overcoming the confusion of suffering (cf. Hebr. 12, 2).78 

Contemplation inspired by his Name leads us gradually through the 
veils of Christ’s humanity into the inner recesses of God’s life. In this 
sense, his Name is the ““manna absconditum”’ and the ‘““Nomen novum 
quod nemo novit”’ spoken of in A foc. 2, 17. It is that ‘‘delightful knowl- 
edge of God himself,’”’ the “hidden treasures and the concealed riches of 
secret places” (Is. 45, 3) which the Father gives Christ to share with his 
members; this is like an ointment which descends from the head to the 
beard and on to the hem of Christ’s garments (cf. Ps. 132, 2—3).7? 
Based on such an intimate (though mysterious) union with God through 
Christ, prayer in his Name is infallibly heard (Jn. 16, 23).78 


72 Opera IV 499—500. 

*3 Ibid. 503—504. ‘“To witness to Jesus’”’ means for Bernardine, following 
Olivi’s In Apoc. c, 10: “id est qui profecto corde confitentur ac testificantur 
Iesum esse Deum et Dominum universarum atque hominum redemptorem 
et salvatorem.”’ 

4 Ibid. 505. The dignity of man in Christ will be considered more fully 
later in this article. 

78 Ibid. 505—500. 

°8 Opera II 118—119. 

77 Opera IV 509—5I0. 

“8 Ibid. 511. Bernardine quotes appositely St. Augustine (Tvact. in Joan. 
c. 14, n. 3: Pl. 35, 1825): ‘“‘Petimus in nomine salvatoris quod petimus ad 
rationem salutis.”’ 
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The Spirit of man in this world dwells in a land of penury and hunger 
and therefore needs the heavenly food of the Name of Jesus. So it is 
that strong in hope and patience, “we wait in expectancy of the Saviour, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who will reform the body of our lowness made like 
to the body of his glory” (Phil. 3, 20—21). It is in hope therefore that 
we are saved, a hope, however, ‘“‘which entereth in even within the veil’’ 
(Hebr. 6, 19) and offers us a delicate though exiguous odour of the fruits 
of paradise in keeping with our state of pilgrimage. 

Such is the divine outpouring which God dispenses to the pilgrim 
people who contemplate and hope in the Name of the Saviour. It is the 
sweet manna, the bread which descends from heaven in order to nourish 
the new people of Israel so that they do not perish in the desert. Such 
is their rich experience in hope and patience but “‘cum fuerit spes 
evacuata, perfecte rem nominis tenebimus et fruemur.’’”® Meanwhile 
the pilgrims (through faith, hope and love) are refreshed abundantly 
with the delights of his Name and experience already ‘‘the present fruit 
of future glory.’’® Because this is only an inadequate and inchoate grasp 
of the ‘“‘res nominis’ (which is the divine Sonship of Jesus), such ex- 
perience of it as is granted here serves only to increase the thirst and the 
desire for its fulfillment in face-to-face encounter with the Beloved.*! 

The “‘‘notitia nominis’” which Jesus has revealed in his historical 
existence gradually introduces the Christian to the “res nominis.’’ From 
the “nomen,” the Christian penetrates to the “‘numen’”’ which is the 
goodness of God, shared through faith, hope and charity in the state of 
pilgrimage.®? This participation, however, is a dynamic reality because it 
reaches out to that glory where the fullness of joy, of which Jesus spoke (cf. 


7 Tbid. 512. A passage from Opera II 120—121 is worth quoting in full 
as it gives the flavour of Bernardine’s eschatology of the Name: ‘“‘Manna 
quidem absconditum (A poc. 2, 17) Iesus est, qui poenitentes et agonizantes 
in solitudine mundi et in certamine carnis praelibatoria quadam et dispensa- 
toria suavitate reficit et oblectat. Quod quidem absconditum dictum est, 
quia dulcedinis illius plenitudinem, quae solos beatos remunerat in hoc 
exsilio nullus exspectat. Sed quod modo nobis est absconditum, fiet victoria 
completa manifestum ... Et im calculo nomen novum scribitur, cum nominis 
Iesu notitia et dulcedo interiora penetrans labiis cordis infunditur. Quod 
quidem per solam experientiam gustus spiritualis agnoscitur, quia virtutem 
huius nominis nemo scit, nisi qui accipit.”’ 

80 Opeva II 121. The source is Gilbert of Tournai op. cit., serm. 5, n. 34. 

SUSI) 120; 

82 Opera IV 512: ‘“‘Nomen Domini bonum est ‘quia ipse bonus est,’ quo 
boni sumus, si ipsum diligamus et totum cor ponamus ad eum amandum 
et laudandum, qui nos fecit ad se fruendum. Et iterum Bernardus inquit: 
Per nomen Domini venitur ad rem nominis, quia per cognitionem sui nominis 
venitur ad dilectionem et fruitionem sui numinis.”’ In this passage Bernardine 
depends on St. Augustine, Enarr. in Ps. 53, n. 10 (PL 36, 627) and St. Ber- 
nard, In Ps. Qui habitat, serm. 15, nn. 5—6 (PL 183, 246 ff). 
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Jn. 16, 24) will be shared in eternal vision. It was at this, Bernardine says, 
that the psalmist hinted when he said to Jesus: ‘“Thy good spirit shall 
lead me into the right land for thy name’s sake” (Ps. 142, Io—11).*8 

Those who are signed in the depths of their being with the Name of 
Jesus during life — in the sense we have outlined above — will be found 
following the Lamb in the after-life, showing forth his Name and that 
of his Father (cf. Apoc. 14, 2). Bernardine says that it is the Holy Spirit 
who imprints the divine Name, common to all three Persons of the 
Blessed Trinity, that same Spirit who is author of the two Testaments 
in which God revealed himself.§4 Thus it is through the “notitia nominis 
Iesu’”’ that the Christian comes to the “res nominis’” and through this 
he shares in the inner mystery of the Godhead where Jesus communes 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit. By witnessing to the Holy Name 
of Jesus in this life, Christians become fellow-servants with the angels 
for they too have witnessed to the saving power of his grace in over- 
coming the Adversary. If Christians bear witness to Jesus amidst the 
trials and tribulations of life it can only be by means of the grace of the 
Holy Spirit.®® 

Of its very nature the configuration of Christians to Jesus by means 
of the imprint of his Name on their hearts — thereby sharing in the 
divine numen through the glorious humanity of the Son — reaches 
forward to its consummation and fulfillment in the kingdom of glory. 
It is not without significance that although Bernardine did not neglect 
altogether the active role of Christ’s resurrection in our justification,®® 
he laid greater emphasis on his ascension. He thereby situates the centre 
of gravity of the Christian’s life in the heavenly life of glory where the 
Head of the body reigns in majesty at the Father’s right hand. It is 
to this Christ that Christians are irresistably drawn.®’ According to 

83 Tbid. 513—514. 

84 Ibid. 514—515: ‘“‘Per utrumque enim Testamentum pervenimus in 
gloria ad unum nomen cognitionis trium personarum in quibus consistit 
gloria beatorum.”’ The source for this development on Apoc. 14, 2 is Mathias 
of Sweden’s Expos. in Apoc., c. 14. 

85 Opera II 456: “‘Habentes enim nomen Iesu veri sunt milites Dei, teste 
Angelo qui Apoc. 19, 10 ad Ioannem inquit: Conservus tuus sum et fratrum 
tuorum habentium testimonium Iesu. Etiterum Apostolus 1 Cor. 12, 3 ait: Nemo 
potest dicere Dominus Iesus, scilicet corde, ore et opere, nisi in Spiritu Sancto.”’ 

86 Bernardine explains Rom. 4, 25 as follows (Opera II 311): ‘‘Intelligen- 
dum est ergo quod resurrectio iustificat simul et passio. Sed passio iustificat 
in adultis solum per fidem et amorem, hoc est ut credita et dilecta, quia 
exigitur hoc ut habeatur iustificationis effectus; unde sufficiens causa 
iustificationis est passio, sed efficiens non, nisi credatur etiam Deus passus. 
Ad quod quidem resurrectio maxime operatur.” 


*” Cf. the two well-developed sermons on the Ascension in Opera VII 
94—135, especially 94—95. 
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Bernardine, the ascension of Christ has more significance for the Chri- 
stian’s life than the resurrection, the result being that he is more a 
citizen of heaven than he is of earth. The last ten sermons of De Christiana 
Religione treat of the final stage of the economy of salvation as if it were 
already accomplished: evil is already judged and all the blessed are 
glorified in the contemplation of Christ’s humanity and divinity.88 
This aspect of Bernardine’s theology of the Name of Jesus had much 
to recommend it pastorally to a society that seemed to be in the pro- 
cesses of decay and dissolution, tormented by anxiety and distraught 
by recurrent sufferings. It was a time when it was very hard for the 
medieval Christian mind to hope in the future or to expect a transforma- 
tion of the present world in Christ. Bernardine offered in the Name of 
Jesus a heavenly anchor for the definitive achievement of what the 
Name signified viz., salvation. ®® 


4. The Primacy of Christ as Theological Foundation for the Apostolate 


Bernardine’s purpose in developing a theology of the Name of Jesus 
which would embrace the entire spiritual life of the Christian was 
primarily pastoral. It did not lack, however, a deeply theological foun- 
dation. He wished to place in the centre of his message in a very striking 
manner suited to the spirit of his times, Jesus Christ the author of 
salvation and its unique mediator. The emblem bearing the holy Name 
of Jesus manifested in practical fashion this basic truth which is at the 
heart of any authentic presentation of the Christian message. 


The vernacular sermons spell out in the clearest manner what the 
Name of Jesus meant for him.*! Its significance was not confined to the 
earthly appearance and existence of Christ. The Name Jesus spoke rather 
of God’s eternal design for the creation and salvation of the world in 


88 Cf. R. Frison, La gloria del Paradiso, 35—36. 

89 It may be remarked here that the realism of Bernardine’s approach 
to the Name of Jesus has many points of contact with the biblical conception 
of both the Name of God in the O. T. and the Name of Jesus in the N. T., 
particularly in Acts and in the writings of St. Paul, admirably summarized 
by H. Cazelles, and J. Dupont, in Vocabulaire de Théologie Biblique (Paris, 
1962), c. 682—686 (s. v. Nom.) 

9 Cf. Opera II 340. 

91 Cf. ex. gr., G. Cantini, ‘“Una ignorata redazione latina etc.’’, in Bolletino 
di Studi Bernardiniani 2 (1936), 292—300; E. Bulletti, “Il Nome di Gest’ 
in Bolietino di Studi Bernardiniani 4 (1938), 189—z201; D. Pacetti, “Una 
predica sul Ss. Nome’”’ in Miscellanea Francescana 42 (1942), 261. In G. Can- 
tini, ‘‘Un secondo sermone etc.”’, in Bolletino di Studi Bernardiniani 3 (1938), 
292 he says (following John Peckham, In Canticum c.1): ‘“‘Duae enim 
syllabae sunt comprehendentes universa: quia facta est salus Christo eius 
(Apoc. 12, 10). Unde totum quod Deus fecit, facit aut faciet: dixit, dicit 
aut dicet totum in hoc nomine... reposuit.”’ 
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and through the Word Incarnate. Jesus was at the centre of God’s 
creation ‘‘ante constitutionem mundi’ and could not be said to be 
brought into the picture, as it were, simply to repair the damage done 
by Adam at the suggestion of the Serpent. On the contrary, in the 
mysterious design of God’s self-communicating love the Word Incarnate 
was the beginning and the end: the world is created, redeemed and 
glorified in and through Jesus Christ.” 

Creation is essentially the unfolding of the mystery of God’s love;* 
God willed to communicate himself in the most perfect manner possible 
by decreeing the incarnation of the Word. All creatures are thereby 
ordered in an ascending scale towards the summit of creation viz., that 
sacred humanity which God willed to unite with himself in a personal 
union. Because of this supreme grace which transcends the order of 
nature, Christ is predestined to be the Head and Lord of all creation: 
everything else is created through him and for him; he is the universal 
and unique Mediator between God and creatures in the order of nature 
and of grace; he is the first in God’s predestination of the elect.® He is the 
corner-stone destined by God from eternity on which all creation would 
be built up (Eph. 2, 20—22); for him the rest of creation is “‘a fitting 
entourage.” In this way, he is Mediator of nature, grace and glory to all 
rational creatures and through them to the whole universe.® It was from 
the plenitude of Christ that God willed every creature to receive grace 
and glory (cf. Jz. 1, 16).°® Because Christ is at the head of all and creation 


82 This vision of the primacy of Christ was developed by the Franciscan 
school of theology whose principal architect was Scotus. However, neither 
Alexander of Hales nor Bonaventure nor Scotus himself —- as understood 
by many Scotists — applied the mediation of Christ to the first grace of the 
angels. Cf. A. Sanna, La Regalita di Christo secondo la scuola francescana 
(Padua, 1951) 109. Bernardine had no hesitations in regard to the absolute 
and universal primacy of the Mediator (cf. M. Bertagna, Christologia S. Ber- 
navdini Senensis, Rome 1949, 127). In his exposition he follows closely the 
clear guidelines set down by Mathias of Sweden and Ubertino of Casale 
(Opera IL 344349, 353370). 

°8 Our aim in this section is not to deal in detail with Bernardine’s doctrine 
on the primacy and kingship of Christ. This has already been done very 
adequately by M. Bertagna, op. cit., 34—48, 119—129 and R. Frison, 
La Gloria del Paradiso, 21-38. Our purpose is to present the special and 
significant emphases in Bernardine’s presentation of the mystery of Christ 
and their pastoral consequences for a proper evaluation of the dignity of man 
called to salvation in Christ. This has peculiar reference to man’s struggle 
with the Evil One, a theme vitally important for Bernardine’s apostolate. 

°4 Opera II 341—343. 

°° Here we might mention that, for Bernardine, Mary the Mother of 
Christ enjoys a very eminent dignity in God’s plan: she was predestined with 
and because of Christ (Opera II 346, 371 ff; VI 72, 92). Bernardine’s very 
developed presentation of the role of Mary in Christian life was thus founded 
on very solid doctrine. 

96 Opera II 342—343. 
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receives all from him, God is fittingly and adequately honoured and 
glorified in the homage rendered by the Man-God. The rest of creation, 
as it receives all from God through Christ, honours God through Christ 
and with him.*? 

If Christ is said to be the corner-stone on which creation is built 
this is true in a more profound sense with regard to rational creatures. 
God planned to raise angels and men to a share in the intimacy of divine 
life only through Christ. He is the corner-stone of God’s plan therefore 
not only in the sense that he brought Jews and Gentiles into the unity 
of one people but, more profoundly, in that angels and men are made one 
community of salvation and blessedness in him. This unity was indicated 
by St. Paul (cf. Col. 1, 1g—20) when he said that it was the Father’s 
pleasure that all fullness should dwell in Christ, that through him God 
would reconcile to himself every being, and make peace both on earth 
and in heaven through the blood shed on the cross.®* In order to bring 
out the universal mediation of Christ, Bernardine explains in some detail 
how Christ mediated grace and glory to the angels. In doing this, he 
follows closely the commentary of Mathias of Sweden on A foc. 11, 19 to 
E2Vay. 

Bernardine bases his discussion of the testing of the angels on what 
he calls in one sermon “‘quaedam regula divina’’: he who exalts himself 
will be humbled and he who humbles himself will be exalted.®® Another 
rule which applies to the salvation of all free creatures is this: “non 
sequitur victoria nisi cum praecesserit pugna:’’!™ in the case of the angels 
this struggle was the testing of their humble faith in the role of the 
Incarnate Word in the plan of God’s salvation. Seeing that God meant 
to bring every intellect into the captivity of faith, under obedience to 
Christ (cf. 2 Cov. 10,5), the choice put before the angels at the dawn 
of creation was this: would they accept in faith the mediation of the 
God-Man on which depended their confirmation in grace and glory? 
or would they reject God’s wisdom which planned to put an inferior 
nature, however eminent, at the summit of creation ? Would the corner- 
stone become through their refusal a stone to fall on them and crush 


87 Thid. 344. 

98 [bid. 349. 

9 Opera VII 202: “Omnis qui se exaliat humiliabitur, et qui se humiliat 
exaltabituy. Quod verbum quaedam regula divina dici potest, quae ab initio 
creationis rationali naturae, id est angelis et hominibus, tradita est a Deo, 
ut iuxta eam quaelibet creatura salvanda seu damnanda esset. Unde de 
angelica natura, Luc. I cap., 5I—52, gloriosa Virgo hoc manifeste insinuavit, 
dicens: Fecit potentiam in brachio suo, id est in filio suo Christo; dispersit 
superbos mente cordis sut.”’ 

100 Opera II 358. 
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them.!°! The revelation made to the angels at the dawn of creation 
regarding God’s plan in Christ is indicated, according to Bernardine 
following Mathias, by the words of Afoc. 11, 19: “the temple of God 
was opened and the ark of his covenant was seen”’ (i. e. God’s will in 
Christ was revealed to the angels).!° This announcement is followed by 
the revelation of the great sign of the Woman in the sky (Afoc. 12, 
1I—2) which leads to the battle in heaven (12, 7—12). 

This great conflict which was for Bernardine the paradigm, as it were, 
of the struggle between the Church of Christ and its Adversary down 
through history,!% was a clash between two radically opposed attitudes 
towards God’s wise plan for salvation in Jesus Christ.1 Christ as uni- 
versal Saviour is at the centre of the conflict and it is only through belief 
in him that Michael and his angels win the victory. The fundamental 
testing of the creature’s right attitude towards God constitutes for 
Bernardine the trial of the angels. This is also seen to be true in the 
case of Christ himself who humbled himself even unto death (cf. Phil. 
2,5 ff.) and also of men who must accept in faith and humility the 
salvation which God offers them in Christ by means of the visible, 
material signs of the sacraments.!> It is always a question of choice 
between God’s wisdom and the wisdom of the creature: will the creature 
choose himself within the ambit of his own created nature and possibili- 
ties or will he open himself in true creaturely fashion to the transcendent 
will of God? 

The clash was between those who submitted humbly to God, led as 
they were by Michael whose name pointed to his God-centred attitude 
(“Quis ut Deus’’), and those who were led astray from God’s ways (for 
that is the meaning of “‘seducere’”’ as Bernardine points out) by Lucifer, 
coiled like a Dragon in the folds of his own self-esteem and self-love. 
Lucifer who would not be beholden for salvation to a nature lower than 


101 bid. 345, 359, 363—364: ‘“‘Oportuit ergo etiam sublimes angelos per 
creaturam inferiorem, quae humanitas est, merito erudiri ad humiliandum 
se sub potenti manu Dei (1 Pet. 5, 6).”’ 

102 [bid. 344—346. In Opera V 117, he says ‘‘Proinde cum creasset Deus 
angelos in libertate naturae, revelavit eis incarnationem Filii sui, quem 
proponebat dominatorem universorum, ut per hoc qui vellent per Christi 
meritum et gratiam, ascenderent de natura ad gloriam, et qui nollent ruerent 
a natura in aeternam poenam.”’ 

103 Thid. 366. 

104 Tbid. 357—366, esp. 363—364. The meaning of this heavenly struggle 
was a favourite theme in Bernardine’s vernacular sermons; cf. ex. gr., 
Banchi 111 394—407; Cannarozzi I 272—286; II 396 ff; E. Bulletti, art. cit., 
in Bolletino di Studi Bernardiniani 4 (1938), 193, 199. The polemical intention 
to curb superstitious belief in and anxiety about the power of the devil is 
obvious. 

105 [bid. 359, 363—364. 
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that of the angels (cf. Ps. 8, 6—8)}6 relied uniquely on his own created 
gifts which were indeed very great. However, there can be no equality 
between grace and nature, no matter how sublime; Satan learned by 
experience this truth in his defeat and expulsion from heaven.’ Thus 
it is that Lucifer becomes Satan, the Adversary who opposes salvation 
as planned by God: he pursues this on the earth by tempting man to 
sin and join his rebellion against God. It was Satan’s intention thereby 
to render human nature unworthy of being assumed by God and united 
to him.108 


The hymn of victory sung by the faithful angels (Afoc. 12, 10) 
emphasises above all the saving truth that “‘salvation and strength and 
kingdom” have God alone for Source, and Christ, his anointed, for 
Mediator. This is true for the angels as well because the future merits 
of Christ embrace all time through the infinite power of God who trans- 
cends time and space. As a consequence, the angels who won salvation 
through their faith in Christ become ministers of this same salvation 
for men, their brethren in Christ (cf. Hebr. 1, 14).1° 


As Satan fell because of his pride in his own sublime nature and his 
envy of man’s dignity in Christ, God has thereby revealed that rational 
creatures cannot attain to the divine life of generous love except in a 
spirit of humble acceptance. This is revealed in the most striking fashion 
in the entire life of Christ and most particularly in his willingness to 
humble himself unto death for the sake of the will of his Father.!! 
Such is the profound meaning of the words spoken to the prophet 
(Ezech. 17, 24): “And all the trees of the country shall know that I the 
Lord have brought down the high tree and exalted the low one.”’ 


106 [bid. 340. This is the scriptural text which Bernardine takes as his 
theme to explain the universal kingdom and reign of Jesus Christ. Jesus 
is the Man ‘‘par excellence’: in him man’s exaltation over all God’s works 
is achieved as all things are subjected to him and he is crowned by God with 
glory and honour. 

IM I apiehes BXSs0) 

108 Tbid. 361. Here Bernardine depends on Alexander of Hales (Summa 
III n. 23) and St. Bernard (Sermo 1 in Adventu Domini, n. 4, PL 183, 37). 

109 Tbid. 364: “‘... tale futurum meritum Christi ad omnia tempora 
dilatatum est. Et in hoc maxime apparet mirabilis potestas Christi eius’”’ 
(A poc. 12, 10). 

110 [bid. 361. In the light of this text of Hebrews and from the numerous 
references in the Apocalypse to angels being sent on missions (ex. gr., 7, 1 f.; 
14, 8; 19, 19). Bernardine developed his ideas on the important role of the 
angels as ministers of salvation. Cf. a fullsermon on this in Opera III 134—145. 

lll Tbid. 365: “‘... angeli atque homines, non solum scientia sed etiam 
experimento sciunt quod non superbia, sed humilitate ad divinam celsitu- 
dinem pervenitur...” 
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Christ was that ‘“‘low tree’’ in his acceptance of death on the cross. 
In the unfathomable mystery of God’s counsel the cross was at the centre 
of the revelation of his love from the beginning as the supreme evidence 
of this divine love. In this sense, the cross of Christ was no tragic accident 
of history, it was eternally fore-ordained as the “commune vexillum, 
thesaurus, gaudium et exemplum”’ for all those who would be saved, 
angels and men.!!? In regard to this, Christ is revealed as the Lamb slain 
from the beginning of the world (Afoc. 13, 8) for it was by means of 
his cross, “unique Redeemer and Reconciler,” that grace was merited 
for the angels to preserve them from sinning, and redemption from sin 
and death achieved for man.!!* Therefore, far from being an accident, 
the cross of Christ was at the centre of the mystery of God’s plan 
of salvation to the greater glory of God and of his Anointed (cf. Rom. 
5, 20). 

Jesus, predestined as Saviour from eternity, fulfilled this mission on 
the cross and in the glorification of his humanity became the mediator 
of salvation for all. This is the perspective adopted by Bernardine in his 
sermons on the passion and death of Christ.1!4 The mystery of his passion 
and death is the supreme manifestation of God’s love for his creation; 
meditation on this mystery of love is the most effective way of turning 
to a selfless love of God from a life of sin. It is in this way that the 
Christian acquires that mind of Christ Jesus which led him to lay down 
his life in a spirit of humble obedience (Phil. 2, 5 ff.). The Christian 
must become one with Christ’s sentiments!!® so that through love for 


112 Opera V 117—125. In the same sermon on the passion (ibid. 164165), 
he says: ‘“‘Deus ab aeterno ordinavit rationalem naturam glorificare per 
meritum crucis Christi... ab aeterno (crux) ordinata est esse meritum 
omnium salvandorum et glorificandorum ...”’ 

us [bid. 120: “‘‘Tam enim beati angeli, quam homines ipsi electi, vicerunt 
diabolum non propriis viribus, sed merito Iesu Christi, quod completum 
est in passione’ et cruce illius. Ex his patet quod beati angeli atque omnes 
electi pro commune vexillo habent crucem Christi.”” The inserted citation 
is from Mathias of Sweden, Expos. in Apoc. c. 12. 

4 Cf. Opera II 188—293; V 68—166. We have no intention of dealing 
in detail with these very long sermons of Bernardine; this has been done 
adequately by M. Bertagna, Christologia S. Bernardini Senensis, 81—133. 
We intend to outline the perspectives he adopts in these sermons in order 
to show how the passion of Christ fits into the total mystery of Christ’s 
primacy in salvation history. He preached frequently on this theme to the 
people: cf. ex. gr., Seraphim IV! 235b—254a; Cannarozzi Il 282—310, 
377-593; V 345-383. These sermons depend for the most part on Simon 
of Cassia, De gestis Domini; Ubertino, Avbor Vitae and Olivi, In Matthaeum. 

5 Opera II 188: “... sed ait (Apostolus): sentite; ut omnes quinque 
animae sensus uno verbo comprehendat et cordi nostro sensum dominicae 
passionis imprimat et infigat.’’ The source here is Olivi, De septem sentimentis 
Christi Tesu. 
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Christ he is gradually transformed into him (cf. Gal. 2, 20). Living mem- 
bers of Christ should be at one with their head in everything.1!6 


From this standpoint of profound compassion for Christ in the 
mystery of his humble suffering, Bernardine describes in detail but with 
sobriety and balance, and inspired by the Gospel narratives, the physical 
sufferings of Christ,!!7 his mental sufferings,!!8 the deep humiliations 
to which he willingly submitted himself!!® and above all, that which 
gave meaning to the many-sided sufferings and humiliation, his con- 
suming love of the Father and of sinful men.?”° It was this love of Christ 
which carried him through his sufferings and death in his response to his 
Father who so loved the world he had created that he delivered up his 
only Son to save it (J. 3, 16).124 Such love was the inspiration of Christ’s 
entire life on earth in his life-long search for the one stray sheep, erring 
humanity; that search was intensified and manifested in the climax 
of his last days on earth. His heart was then crushed and torn between 
love for his Father and his brethren and an inexpressible sorrow for the 
heinousness of sin. This was most forcibly manifested in his agony in 
Gethsemane, during the labours of the passion and especially as he 
uttered those seven phrases from the cross.12# 


The eternal love of God for man manifested in Christ was finally and 
fully revealed when the side of Christ was “‘opened”’ by the lance.}*8 
The blood and water which flowed out signified both the price of man’s 
redemption (‘‘sanguis divinus’’) and his cleansing from sin. As Eve was 
formed from the side of Adam so was the Church, the Bride of Christ, 
formed and cleansed at the same time from his pierced side. The Church 
thus recognises that she has been loved with an eternal love but had 
to be redeemed at a great price from the tyranny of sin. Only thus does 
she come to a correct appreciation of her worth.!#4 The many waters 
which signified unredeemed and degenerate nations (cf. Apoc. 17, I ff.) 
thus became water (in the singular) to signify the unity of the faithful 
people born from the side of Christ: it was that unity which St. Paul 


AEE LOCA OO: 

1? [bid. 192—233. 

118 Opera V 70—83. 

119 [bid, 83—115. 

120 Opera II 234—261, 264—265; V 74, 76, 139—142, 142—148. 

121 Obeva V 140: “‘Totus itaque ardor divini amoris, humano generi 
omnique statui in vita praesenti communicandus, in altari crucis, quasi 
in fornace ardentissimae caritatis, locatus est.’’ 

122 Opera II 148—152, 194—198, 234—2061; VII 225. 

123 Opera II 264—265. 

124 Ibid. 265: ‘‘Non enim parva quantitate constitimus, si pro nobis 
divinus sanguis effunditur.”’ 
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referred to so often (cf. 1 Cor. 10,17; Eph. 4,5). The side of Christ was 
said to be “‘opened” to indicate that Christians may now enter in and 
become aware of the secret hidden from eternity viz. the mystery of 
God’s love for men in Christ.125 

Such then is the eminent dignity of man in Christ. Bernardine 
elaborates further on this in a sermon on the dignity and worth of the 
human soul.!26 Here he compares Christ on the cross to the wide and 
ample net of the Father, the divine Fisherman, which, by means of the 
charity of Christ, draws to the shore of the paternal heart all those who 
are to be saved. As he commended his spirit to his Father, Christ also 
commended to him all those who would become one spirit with him 
through ardent love (cf. 1 Cor. 6, 17): those who would be the body of 
which he was the head.!2” The love and wisdom of God are such that 
Christ did not hesitate to offer himself in obedience unto death in order 
that man might come into his eternal inheritance. It is at this point 
only that man discovers his true dignity and worth in the eyes of God 
(cf. r Pet. 1, 1&3—19; 1 Cor. 6, 20).!#8 This dignity is established not only 
by the historical fact of Christ’s blessed passion and death but more 
profoundly, by God’s eternal love which “‘chose us out in Christ before 
the foundation of the world, that we should be holy and unspotted in his 
sight” (Eph. 1, 4) for all eternity.12° 

For this reason God has made man the goal of visible creation: 
everything is ordered towards man and man to God.!® In Christ, he 
is destined for the ““empyrean heaven’”’, the abode of God himself, above 
and outside the created world, beyond the created spheres of this world 
where he would enjoy eternal glory with God’s Son, the Spouse of 
humanity.1*! It was for this reason that man was made in the image 


125 [bid.: ‘‘Ingrediamur, inquam, ad secretum ab aeterno absconditum, 
nunc vero in morte quasi aperto latere revelatum; quoniam apertio lateris 
aeterni templi apertionem demonstrat, ubi omnium existentium consummata 
est felicitas sempiterna.”’ 

126 Cf. Opera VII 213—227; also II 138—152. 

127 Opera VII 225—226: “‘... supereminens caritas Christi omnem 
salvandam animam suam animam fecit ... quando, inclinato capite, emisit 
spiritum suum.” 

128 Ibid. 226: “‘O anima pretioso sanguine et morte Christi redempta, 
considera quanti pretii te aestimavit summa sapientia Dei, ad hoc ut tu non 
despicias temetipsum.”’ 

129 [bid. 227; Opera II 152: “‘Considera igitur, anima, dignitatem tuae 
creationis, caritatem tuae redemptionis atque benignitatem tuae glorifica- 
tionis, ut grata de creatione, gratior de redemptione, gratissima fias de 
optanda glorificatione.”’ 

130 Opera III 161, 209 

131 In Opera II 141—145; VII 216—219, Bernardine places man on the 
fourteenth and highest grade of the created order from which he would ascend 
in and through Christ into the Empyreum or ‘‘the Place of God.”’ 
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and likeness of God: God is love and man was created by him to love 
him above all.182 Such is the eminent dignity of man that the Word of 
God was eternally predestined to become man in the fullness of time so 
that he would be the Mediator of all creation and particularly of all rational 
creatures. Christ was destined to recapitulate all in himself so that through 
him God, the author of all salvation, might eventually be all in all. 


Conclusion 


To conclude we would like to treat briefly of Bernardine’s contribu- 
tion to the balancing of perspectives in pastoral life and popular piety 
by means of his Christocentric preaching. One of the greatest abuses 
he had to correct was the fearful dualism which had taken hold of 
popular piety.1** God had become a distant and awesome being and his 
power and providence were being questioned because of the widespread 
suffering and wanton destruction so frequently witnessed during those 
years. The influence of Satan was thought to be omnipresent and in the 
ascendancy. This dualism was an inheritance of the earlier dualistic 
heresies of the Albigensians, Cathars and others. 

While feeling for these popular sentiments and thus countering them 
on their own ground, Bernardine sought to restore the truly Christian 
perspective which centres the message of salvation on God, the author 
of all, in his only Son the Mediator, Jesus Christ. Whatever the mis- 
givings of some intellectuals'** and the misunderstandings of others 
who were, as Hofer says, mostly jealous of the success of Bernardine and 
the Observants with the common people, it can be said that his employ- 
ment of the holy Name tablet as a pastoral technique to centre the 
~~ 182 Opera II 146—148. Here Bernardine explains the ‘‘image’’ and “‘like- 
ness’ in twenty different ways with an anthology of texts from various 
medieval authors. In Opera VII 329, he says that the “‘image’’ of God in 


man represents his natural gifts ordered towards the “‘likeness’’ of God 
conferred by grace, the seed of glory. 

133 Referring to the spirituality of the average Christian in the period 
after the Schism, E. Delaruelle, etc., op. cit., t. 2, 753 says: ‘Il en sortit 
l’obsession du Jugement, de l’enfer et de la mort, mais aussi celle de l|’Anté- 
christ, dont la venue que l’on dit proche, annonce la fin du monde, et la 
conviction de l’action constante du diable en ce monde. Le seul salut est 
désormais a chercher dans le Christ Rédempteur, cette confiance éperdue se 
fondant sur le souvenir de sa seule Passion jusqu’a l’oubli, dirait-on parfois. 
des autres mystéres de sa vie et de sa Résurrection et s’étendant 4 Marie 
dans la mesure ot elle avait été associée 4 cette oeuvre de salut.’’ From this 
description, we see how Bernardine was very much a man of his times and 
yet transcended its narrowness by means of his comprehensive teaching 
on the Holy Name. Cf. also n. 43 above. 

134 For example, the honest and straightforward Andreas de Bigliis in 
his polemical treatise, De Institutis, discipulis et doctrina fratris Bernardini 
ordinis minorum, edited by B. de Gaiffier in Analecta Bollandiana 53 (1935) 
308—358. 
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message on Jesus was singularly adapted to the needs and circumstances 
of his hearers. Naturally enough, he conceded a certain amount to the 
spirit of the times in the working out of the technique but as he said 
of the word of God which he likened to a fishing hook: “‘if the fish cannot 
grasp it, they are not caught.” 


Inspiring this particular pastoral vivification of the mystery of 
Christ and giving it solid doctrinal support was Bernardine’s clear and 
unhesitating affirmation of the universal and absolute primacy of 
Jesus Christ. It was this conviction which gave a marvellous unity to his 
message of conversion. Jesus Christ was not merely someone sent by 
God to repair the damage done to God’s plan by Adam’s sin nor someone 
sent merely to rescue man from the all-powerful attacks of Satan. 
He was not the servant of an order conceived independently of him. 
Neither was his incarnation a divine after-thought conceived in order 
to wrest from Satan his lordship over creation. The order of Adam which 
Satan vitiated and thus associated with his own fall was already, even 
before Satan’s rebellion, the order of Christ which the Crucified restored 
as his own. Following St. Paul (Rom. 5, 20), Bernardine would insist 
that God only permitted sin so that the power and the glory of divine 
grace might be more abundantly manifested. 


Bernardine integrated into, and subordinated to, the Christ-event on 
which everything in creation depends, his understanding of the respective 
roles of the angels and demons in salvation. By doing this he showed 
clearly that man stands in the midst of a wider than human society of 
salvation and damnation and also that the angels share one supernatural 
saving history with man which has its first exemplar and final goal in 
Christ. The devil and his fallen angels are treated in terms of salvation 
history; they form a kingdom in opposition but subservient to the 
kingdom of God. They were expelled from the kingdom of the blessed 
in heaven and sent down to earth where they seek to lead man astray 
and thus build up a kingdom of evil among those who like themselves 
will not submit to the Creator and his Anointed. 


Such is the dualism of good and evil which Bernardine sought to 
bring out in its true, Christian dimensions by insisting on the supreme 
saving power of the Name of Jesus over Man’s enemies: Satan, sin and 
the self-centred world. Since he was very much a man of his times he 
often used what we could call his theological imagination to pin-point 
this contrast. When we consider, however, the era in which he lived 
his balance and sound sense are remarkable. 
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The proclamation of Jesus as Saviour was the nerve-centre of Bernar- 
dine’s missionary preaching. However much he preached about the evils 
of the times, the wickedness of men, the nature of sins and virtues, the 
religious obligations of his hearers and even the threat of divine punish- 
ment, it was the event of Christ, the Kingdom of God realised in him, 
the new creation which issues from Christ’s death and resurrection — 
all of which Bernardine summed up in the mystery of the holy Name — 
that dominated and got primary place in his preaching. 
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5 Fre. Studies 


QUAESTIO IOANNIS DE READING 
DE NECESSITATE SPECIERUM INTELLIGIBILIUM 
DEFENSIO DOCTRINAE SCOTI 


I 


Cum bonae memoriae Ephrem Longpré Ioannem de Reading eiusque 
commentarium studiosis rerum mediaevalium primo notos fecit, pro- 
misit se in proximo articulo tractaturum — inter alia problemata — 
etiam de critica scotistica nominalismi, sub titulo ‘““Occam et Reading: 
la critique scotiste du mouvement nominaliste“‘.1 Praeclarus auctor, quan- 
tum sciamus, hoc propositum nunquam ad effectum perduxit; ratio cur 
hoc non fecerit, nos latet. 

Et tamen hoc problema satis notabile est et consideratione sane dig- 
num, eo vel magis quia decennium illud, in quo Reading et Ockham 
signa inter se contulerunt, contentionibus scholasticis hucusque parum 
exploratis ardebat. Etenim tunc, praeter dissensiones inter doctores 
variorum ordinum religiosorum, in ipsa etiam schola franciscana non 
parvum dissidium imminebat. Causa discordiarum erat doctrina Ioannis 
Duns Scoti, qui in campo tam philosophico quam theologico velut gigas 
emersit, et cuius auctoritas ignorari non amplius potuit, sed aut accep- 
tanda erat aut repudienda. 

Initio quidem plures doctores franciscani, ut ex. gr. Robertus Cowton, 
Guillelmus de Nottingham et Guillelmus de Alnwick, positiones Doctoris 
Subtilis aequo animo diiudicabant, quasdam quidem accipiendo alias 
vero refellendo; sed non deerant alii, qui eum iam ‘Doctorem’ per ex- 
cellentiam venerari incipiebant, cuius auctoritati contradicere nonnisi 
timide et quasi reluctanter audebant: his pertinebant e schola Oxoniensi 
Ioannes de Reading et Gualterus de Chatton.? Certo sciri non potest 
num isti auctores solis rationibus doctrinalibus ducti sint an etiam 
politicis, eo nempe desiderio ut et schola franciscana ducem non contro- 


1 Ephrem Longpré, ‘‘Jean de Reading et le B. Jean Duns Scot’’, La France 
Franciscaine, 7 (1924), 99—109; ulteriores notitiae bibliographicae inveniri 
possunt apud A. B. Emden, A Biographical Register of the University of 
Oxford to A. D. 1500, III, Oxford 1957, 1554. 

2 Cf. G. Gal, ‘““Gualteri de Chatton et Guillelmi de Ockham controversia 
de natura conceptus universalis’, Franciscan Studies, 27 (1967), I9I—212. 
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versum in Scoto haberet, sub cuius vexillo fratres in campo scholastico 
efficacius militare valerent. Schola enim augustiniana in Aegidio Roma- 
no, dominicana vero in Thoma Aquinate iam eiusmodi duces habebat. 


Quomodocunque sit, validissimum obstaculum quin Duns Scotus dux 
totius scholae franciscanae evaderet, Venerabilis Inceptor constituit, qui 
licet Scotum de rebus logicis ‘magnam notitiam’ habuisse aperte pro- 
fiteretur, nihilominus eius positiones et modum arguendi impugnare 
non cessabat, et etiam ubi conclusiones Doctoris Subtilis negare non 
poterat, omnes astutias artis dialecticae adhibebat, ut ostenderet 
Scoti argumenta sophistica esse vel ad eas conclusiones probandas 
non sufficere. Nil mirum igitur si tam Reading quam Chatton eadem 
severitate confratrem recalcitrantem impugnabant. Suspicio nostra 
forsitan non omni fundamento caret, Joannem de Lutterel non ‘motu 
proprio’ negotium sibi assumpsisse scripta Guillelmi de Ockham exa- 
minandi atque de eis, velut pro fide periculosis, in Curia Romana 
(Avenionensi) libellum dandi.® 

- Relatio inter Ockham et Reading novo sub aspectu apparet postquam 
compertum est scriptum Ioannis de Reading Venerabili Inceptori prius 
notum fuisse quam vice versa.* Reading igitur, sive Oxonii sive alibi, prius 
terminavit primam lecturam Sententiarum quam Ockham eam inciperet. 
Ex hoc enim quod, iuxta Thomam Eccleston,® Ioannes de Reading 
quadragesimus quintus ‘lector’ fuit scholae Oxoniensis, non potest con- 
cludi, ut iam laudatus Ephrem Longpré fecit,® eum non potuisse legere 
super Sententias ante annum 1319, immo contrarium sequitur. Series 
enim ‘lectorum’, apud Thomam Eccleston data, non est series baccalari- 
orum Sententiarum sed potius magistrorum regentium, qui Sententias 
Petri Lombardi iam dudum exposuerunt. 


1. Auctores pro et contra species intelligtbiles impressas 


Doctrinam de speciebus, tam sensibilibus quam _ intelligibilibus, 
Thomas Aquinas, vestigia Aristotelis premens, plane atque accurate 
elaboravit :? 


3 Cf. F. Hoffmann, Die Schriften des Oxforder Kanzlers Iohannes Lutterel, 
Leipzig 1959. 

4 Cf. Guillelmi de Ockham, Scriptum in I Sent. (Opera theol. I, St. Bona- 
venture, N. Y. 1967), 37*s., 1308.; S. Brown, “‘Sources for Ockham’s Pro- 
logue to the.Sentences”’, Franciscan Studies, 26 (1966), 36—51. 

5 Seu iuxta continuatorem chronicae Thomae Eccleston, De adventu 
fratrum minorum in Angliam, Analecta Franciscana, I, Quaracchi 1885, 
271; ed. etiam A. G. Little, Manchester 1951, 56. 

6 Ephrem Longpré, ‘‘Jean de Reading”’ cit., 103. 

7 Thomas Aquinas, Summa theol., I, q. 85, aa. 1—2; Contra Gentiles, I, 


cc. 5I—53. 
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a) Cum obiecta exteriora, ut in rerum natura exsistunt, neque sensus 
neque intellectum nostrum intrare possint, necesse est ut eorum simili- 
tudo seu species facultates nostras intret sive informet. Est enim tam 
sensus quam intellectus in potentia ad recipiendas species sensibilium 
vel intelligibilium, fere sicut materia est in potentia ad formam recipien- 
dam. 

b) Sensus quidem, cum sit potentia organica, recipere potest species 
sensibiles seu phantasmata cum condicionibus materialibus et individua- 
libus, sed intellectus possibilis, utpote naturae intellectualis, ea cum 
eiusmodi condicionibus recipere non potest, ideo oportet ut intellectus 
agens, lumine suo quasi irradians super phantasmata, depuret ea, abs- 
trahendo ab eis naturas rerum in universali. Talis natura est species 
intelligibilis, quae informans intellectum possibilem, velut forma mate- 
riam, reddit eum actu intelligentem. Ista quidem intellectio, licet 
maneat in intellectu, relationem habet ad rem intellectam, eo quod 
species est similitudo illius. Species igitur non est 7d guod primo intelligi- 
tur, sed zd quo res primo intelligitur, species vero solum secundario et 
per reflexionem intelligitur. 

c) Praeter speciem, quae est principium formale intellectualis opera- 
tionis, intellectus intelligendo format in se quandam intentionem rei 
intellectae, quae intentio per definitionem exprimitur. Per huiusmodi 
intentionem intellectus non solum praesentia sed etiam absentia intelli- 
gere valet. Ista intentio differt a specie intelligibili, et est quasi terminus 
intellectualis operationis; nihilominus est et ipsa similitudo rei intellectae 
ideoque etiam per eam res ipsa intelligitur. Haec intentio seu conceptus 
ab auctoribus posterioribus vocabitur etiam ‘species intelligibilis ex- 
pressa’. 

Haec, velut capita problematis, praemisimus, nam argumenta omnium, 
sive pro sive contra speciem arguentium, circa haec vertentur. 

Speciem intelligibilem impressam, intellectioni praeviam, respuunt 
tamquam rem superfluam, immo et periculosam, Henricus Gandavensis 
(f 1293), Godefridus de Fontibus (f 1306), Petrus Ioannis Olivi (f 1298), 
Durandus de S. Porciano (f 1332) et Petrus Aureoli (f 1322).8 Varii varias 
adducunt rationes contra species, sed omnes insistunt in hoc quod positio 
specierum intelligibilium impressarum impediret directam cognitionem 
rerum, nam ipsis positis non res ipsae sed species primo intelligerentur. — 
Haec est obiectio quam Thomas Aquinas non solum praevidit sed etiam 
ante quam facta esset refellit. 


* De his optime disseruit F. A. Prezioso, La ‘‘species’’ medievale e i pro- 
dromi del fenomenismo moderno, Padova 1963. 
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In defensionem specierum, contra Henricum Gandavensem et Gode- 
fridum de Fontibus, insurgit imprimis Duns Scotus (f 1308); sed Scoti 
argumenta impugnant Guillelmus de Ockham (f 1347) et Richardus de 
Drayton (magister cc. 1321).® Contra hos, in favorem Duns Scoti et 
specierum intelligibilium impressarum militat Ioannes de Reading 
(magister cc. 1319) in quaestione mox evulganda. 


2. Conspectus quaestionts 


Quaestio ista in qua Ioannes de Reading investigat utrum memoria 
intellectiva habeat obiecta intelligibilia sibi praesentia per species, est 
tractatio non solum longissima sed etiam profundissima quam hucusque 
de hac re vidimus. Problema enim omni sub aspectu exploratur atque 
illuminatur et plurima argumenta plurium auctorum pro et contra dis- 
cutiuntur. 

Totalis quaestio 310 paragraphis constat, qui sic dividuntur: 

Argumenta principalia (nn. I—7). 

Argumentum in oppositum (n. 8). 

Opimiones : 

a) Henrici Gandavensis (nn. g—II). 

b) Alius modus ponendi opinionem Henrici (nn. 12—31). 

c) Rationes Richardi de Drayton (nn. 32—37). 

d) Argumenta Guillelmi de Ockham contra species (nn. 38—74). 

Responsto Ioannis de Reading: primum argumentum Scoti eiusque 

defensio contra Richardum de Drayton (nn. 75—96). 

Ockham impugnat primum argumentum Scoti (nn. 97—106). 

Reading defendit primum argumentum Scoti (nn. 107—120). 

Ockham impugnat secundum argumentum Scoti (nn. 12I—129). 

Reading defendit secundum argumentum Scoti (nn. 130—139). 

Controversia circa tertiam rationem Scoti (nn. 140—149). 

Disceptatio circa quartum argumentum Scoti (nn. 150—167). 

Responsio auctoris ad formam quaestionis (n. 168), 

Reading solvit argumenta : 

a) Henrici eiusque discipulorum (nn. 169—191). 

b) Richardi de Drayton (nn. 192—224). 

c) Guillelmi de Ockham (nn. 225—282). 

Reading ostendit habitum non sufficere (nn. 283—293). 

Requiriturne species in cognitione intuitiva? (nn. 294—300). 

Responsio ad argumenta principalia (nn. 30I—3I10). 


® Paucissima quae de hoc magistro franciscano nota sunt, videsis apud 
A. B. Emden, A Biographical Register cit., I, 593. 
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3. Observationes circa textum 


’ Cum Ioannes de Reading satis superque se explicet, necessarium non 
est ut hanc longam complexamque quaestionem minutatim pertracte- 
mus, nonnulla tamen paucis verbis subnotare iuvat. 

a) Notamus imprimis Ioannem de Reading iam in ipsa quaestione 
proponenda exemplo Duns Scoti duci, qui de eodem problemate his 
verbis quaerit : ‘‘Utrum in parte intellectiva proprie sumpta sit memoria, 
habens speciem intelligibilem priorem naturaliter actu intelligendi.‘‘?° 
Noster tamen, maioris subtilitatis gratia, alteram partem quaestionis 
hoc modo efformat: “habens in actu primo sive in habitu obiecta in- 
telligibilia sibi praesentia per species, sibi formaliter inhaerentes...”’. 
Dubium non est quin quaestio sub hac forma proposita magis accurata 
sit. 

b) Opinio prima (nn. g—II) est quidem Henrici Gandavensis, sed a 
Reading sententialiter tantum et valde contracte recitatur. Nec intendi- 
mus excludere eum forsitan quemdam Henrici discipulum prae oculis 
habuisse, qui magistri sui sententiam sic breviter constrinxit. Conclusio 
Henrici, paucis verbis expressa, est haec: idem phantasma quod singula- 
riter repraesentat obiectum phantasiae, lumine intellectus agentis illustra- 
tum potest repraesentare idem obiectum universaliter intellectui, qui 
ubique praesens est in anima. Frustra igitur ponitur species impressa. 

c) Eadem conclusio a quodam auctore, cuius nomen Noster tacet, alio 
quoque modo proponitur et non minus quam viginti argumentis proba- 
tur (nn. I2—31). Quisnam iste auctor fuerit, invenire non potuimus. 
Quinque tamen ex viginti argumentis repperimus apud Guillelmum de 
Alnwick, qui in suis quaestionibus in Sententias, I, q. 10,4 impugnat 
opinionem eorum qui ponunt species intelligibiles impressas, licet in 
suis Determinatiomibus, q. 1,1* contrarium teneat: ‘‘Sed actus intelligendi 
aliquod obiectum naturaliter praesupponit speciem illius obiecti in 
intellectu ...’. — Opinio, seu ‘modus ponendi’ hic recitatus insistit in 


10 Toannes Duns Scotus, Ordinatio, I, d. 3, p. 3, q.1 (ed. Vaticana, III, 

201). 
11 Guillelmus de Alnwick, Quaestiones in I Sent., q. 10 (cod. Assis., Bibl. 
Comun. 172, ff. 48r—49v); de hoc opere videsis V. Doucet, ‘Descriptio 
codicis 172 Bibl. Com. Assisiensis’”’, Avchivum Franciscanum Historicum, 25 
(1932), 257—274. 

12 Guillelmus de Alnwick, Determinationes, q.1 (cod. Vat. Palat. lat., 
1805, f. 6r); descriptio accurata huius codicis habetur apud: Guillelmi de 
Alnwick, Quaestiones disputatae de esse intelligibili et de Quodlibet, (ed. A. 
Ledoux, Quaracchi 1937), xxili—xlv. Si alicui mirum videtur quod Alnwick 
tam faciliter mentem suam mutaverit, legat quod idem Guillelmus dicit 
in suis Determinationibus, q.16: ‘““Et hance opinionem ad praesens tenui 
gratia illorum qui in Scoto student, forte alias aliam viam tenebo quae hic 
non ponitur”’ (cod. cit., f. 128r; A. Ledoux, op. cit., xxxviii). 
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hoc quod obiectum relucens in phantasmate exhibet se intellectui possi- 
bili, nullam in eo speciem imprimendo: propinqua enim sibi sunt phan- 
tasma, intellectus agens et intellectus possibilis. — Ceterum, idem 
phantasma quod repraesentat singulare, potest repraesentare etiam uni- 
versale, sicut qui cognoscit hominem, cognoscit etiam animal. Praeterea, 
si sive obiectum, sive phantasma (solum, vel cum intellectu agente) esset 
causa speciei intelligibilis, multa inconvenientia sequerentur: unum, 
quod species illa esset singularis sicut sua causa; aliud, quod minus 
nobile ageret in magis nobile. 


d) Proximus adversarius specierum intelligibilium est Richardus de 
Drayton, ex Ordine Minorum, qui ut quadragesimus septimus magister 
rexit studium Oxoniense; duobus igitur post Reading annis. Quando et 
ubinam Drayton super Sententias legerit, ignoramus; nec aliud ex suo 
commentario notum est nisi id quod Ioannes de Reading inde exscripsit. 
Drayton quoque fere eodem modo arguit ac Henricus Gandavensis: 
intellectus possibilis et phantasia nullatenus distant ideoque obiec- 
tum praesens uni, praesens est alteri, licet origine prius sit praesens 
phantasiae quam intellectui possibili. Praeterea, etiam ipse pro incon- 
venienti habet quod phantasma, quod est forma materialis, agat in 
intellectum possibilem. — Praeter sex argumenta opinionis (nn. 
32—37) plura alia adscribuntur Richardo in margine codocis (nn. 
77—78; I41, 146, 151, 156); haec, ut plurimum, instantiae sunt, contra 
Scotum directae. 

e) Nunc sequitur principalis adversarius Doctoris Subtilis, Guillelmus 
de Ockham, qui problema de necessitate vel superfluitate specierum 
intelligibilium examinat in suis quaestionibus in Sententias, II, qq. 14—15 
quae ad modum unius tractantur:! prima quaerit utrum angelus in- 
telligat alia a se per essentiam suam vel per operationes, alia vero utrum 
angelus superior intelligat per pauciores species quam inferior. Venera- 
bilis Inceptor primam quaestionem extendit ad intellectum humanum, 
et contra opinionem Scoti concludit non posse evidenter probari speciem 
intelligibilem impressam esse necessariam ad intellectionem, immo oppo- 
situm videtur esse probabilior, tam quoad cognitionem humanam quam 
quoad angelicam. Haec solutio secundam quaestionem sine mora decidit, 
immo e medio tollit. 

Maiorem partem harum quaestionum Reading verbotenus exscripsit, 
adeo verbotenus ut nec primam personam in tertiam mutavit. Unde 

18 Guillelmus de Ockham, Super 4 libros Sententiarum, Lugduni 1495; 


editio critica harum quaestionum a Ph, Boehner parata, habetur in commen- 
tario Tvaditio, i (1943), 245—275. 
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suspicamur eum adiutorio cuiusdam socii usum fuisse, cui ordinavit: 
scribe ab hoc loco ad hunc locum! 

Solutio, ad quam Guillelmus de Ockham hic pervenit, maximi momenti 
est pro tota sua theoria cognitionis, nam licet tituli quaestionum id nec 
requirent nec praenuntient, ipse occasionem arripit ut diffuse explicet 
quid sibi de cognitione tam intuitiva quam abstractive videatur, integrans 
et perficiens ea quae in prima quaestione Prologi’* de hac re dixerat. 

Exorditur igitur apprime distinguens imprimis inter cognitionem in- 
tuitivam et abstractivam, deinde explicat mutuam earum relationem, 
et hoc tam quoad cognitionem incomplexorum quam complexorum. 
Ut problema iam satis implicatum ulterius complicet, introducit differen- 
tiam inter cognitionem intuitivam naturaliter habitam et cognitionem 
intuitivam virtute supernaturali possibilem, explicans quomodo sit 
possibile habere cognitionem intuitivam de re non-exsistente. Prose- 
quitur distinguendo inter cognitionem intuitivam perfectam et imperfec- 
tam et explicando quomodo hae duae se habeant respectu generationis 
habitus (nn. 38—50). 

Post hanc longam subtilemque praeparationem tandem pervenit ad 
conclusiones formulandas ac probandas. Prima conclusio est, quod ad 
cognitionem intuitivam habendam sufficit obiectum cum intellectu, sine 
ulla specie; cuius probatio est quod ‘frustra fit per plura quod potest 
aequaliter fieri per pauciora’ (nn. 5I—55). — Secunda conclusio enuntiat 
quod ad cognitionem abstractivam non sufficit obiectum cum intellectu 
(nn. 56—57). — Tertia vero conclusio asserit quod illud ‘plus’, quod ad 
cognitionem abstractivam requiritur praeter obiectum et intellectum, 
non est species sed habitus; ad quod probandum se accingit multa 
afferens argumenta (nn. 58—74). 

f) Nunc solum intrat scaenam Ioannes de Reading, qui utitur argu- 
mento Doctoris Subtilis ad probandam speciei necessitatem: cum in- 
tellectus sine dubio intelligat universale, necesse est ut habeat obiectum 
praesens in specie intelligibili; phantasma enim non sufficit, quia illud 
non repraesentat nisi singulare (nn. 75—-76). Contra solutionem Scoti 
militant instantiae Richardi de Drayton et aliorum, quas auctor singilla- 
tim solvit, faciens amplum usum ex dictis Aristotelis et eius commenta- 
toris, Averrois (nn. 77—96). 

g) Contra primum argumentum Scoti!® Venerabilis Inceptior decem 
obiectiones movet (nn. g7—106), caelum ac terras miscens ut ostendat 


44 Guillelmi de Ockham, Scrviptum in I Sent., Prol., q. 1 (Opera theol. I, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 1967), 33—49. 

18 Duns Scotus, Ordinatio, I, d. 3, p. 3, q. I, mn. 35I1—370 (ed. Vaticana 
III, 211225) propositum suum duplici via probare intendit: ‘‘primo, ex 
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Doctorem Subtilem sibimetipsi contradicere. Reading, explanans veram 
mentem Scoti, difficultates de medio tollit et impetus confratris sui facili 
negotio propulsat (I07—114). 


h) Secundum argumentum Scoti est hoc: intellectus agens, utpote 
potentia realis, debet habere terminum realem suae actionis; iste ter- 
minus est species intelligibilis, quae debet recipi in intellectu possibili 
ante actum intelligendi; non est igitur ipse actus intelligendi (n. 115). 
Quidam adversarius hoc argumentum simpliciter negat, sed quisnam 
iste fuerit nec auctor revelat nec in margine indicatur. Forsitan est idem 
Richardus de Drayton qui contra primum argumentum Scoti obiciebat. 
Quicunque fuerit, operae pretium est notare quod iuxta eum “‘universale 
nihil est nisi ens secundum quid sive obiectivum”’ (n. 120). 


i) Iste auctor certe non erat Ockham, quia eius argumenta a Reading 
continuo allegantur (nn. I2I—129), et quidem iterum ad verbum. Hic 
apparet Venerabilem Inceptorem saltem in una re concordare cum auc- 
tore immediate praecedente, nam sine ambiguitate pronuntiat quid 
secundum opinionem suam intellectus agens faciat: “quia facit quoddam 
esse fictum, et producit quendam conceptum in esse obiectivo’’ (n. 124).16 
Responsio Ioannis de Reading vertitur maxime circa rectam interpreta- 
tionem verborum Aristotelis et Averrois, quos, ut sibi videtur, Scotus 
melius quam Ockham intellexit. 


k) Tertio, Doctor Subtilis intendit probare intellectum posse habere 
actum circa magis universale quin habeat actum circa minus universale ; 
sed hoc non posset fieri nisi magis universale, ut tale, esset ei praesens; 
praesens autem est in specie, nullo modo in phantasmate (n. 140). 
Circa hoc argumentum fit magna disceptatio, in qua participant Drayton 
et Ockham, Ioanne de Reading utrique respondente (nn. 141—150). 


1) Quarto et ultimo (seu secundo principaliter) Scotus probat quod 
nisi intellectus posset habere obiectum suum sibi praesens sine hoc quod 
illud obiectum esset praesens potentiis inferioribus, dependeret ab his 
in sua operatione, et per consequens etiam in suo esse; quod esset in- 
conveniens (n. 150). Huic argumento obicit Drayton, iterum premens 
sufficientiam phantasmatis; sed Reading in promptu habet respon- 
sionem (nn. I5I—167). 
parte universalitatis obiecti, secundo ex parte praesentiae’’; primum mem- 
brum ostendit ‘‘tribus viis’’, secundum vero tribus rationibus. Maioris per- 
spicuitatis gratia nos loquemur de ‘quatuor argumentis’, ordine quo ea 


ab Ockham impugnantur. 
16 De conceptu ut ‘ficto’ cf. G. Gal, ““Gualteri de Chatton et Guillelmi de 


Ockham controversia’’ cit. 
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m) Hucusque Reading occupatus est solummodo in refellendo: obiec- 
tiones adversariorum Scoti; nunc, tandem aliquando, aperit quid sibi 
de quaestione videatur. En resolutio sua, paucis verbis expressa: Nullus 
philosophorum dubitat obiectum intellectus esse aliquid immateriale, 
et quidem vel secundum naturam suam vel factum tale per abstrac- 
tionem; sed obiectum intellectus non potest habere esse immateriale 
nec in re extra nec in aliqua potentia sensitiva; necesse est igitur ut 
tale esse habeat in specie intelligibili. Nec sufficit habitus, nam obiectum 
praecedit actum, habitus vero sequitur eundem (n. 168). Conclusio igitur 
Scoti salva est, minutatim explanata, plurimis argumentis novis fulcita 
et fere contra omnes obiectiones possibiles vindicata. 

n) Argumentis adversariorum Scoti repulsis, restat ut Reading enervet 
etiam rationes quas negatores specierum — quisque pro modo suo 
ponendi — protulerunt. Primo quidem aggreditur argumenta Henrici 
Gandavensis eiusque discipulorum (nn. 169—r91), deinde vero rationes 
Richardi de Drayton, et forsitan quorundam aliorum, nobis ignotorum 
(nn. I9g2—224); multae enim obiectiones et instantiae intexuntur dis- 
cussioni problematis, praeter illas quae prius fuerunt citatae. Cum tam 
Gandavensis quam Drayton pro sufficientia phantasmatis militent, 
Reading imprimis ostendere conatur cur phantasma non sufficienter 
repraesentet intellectui obiectum suum. 

o) Nunc sequitur maxima contentio inter Ockham et Reading, qui 
singillatim demolitur omnia argumenta quae Venerabilis Inceptor pro 
sua positione tuenda excogitavit (nn. 225—282), ostendens etiam in 
speciali habitum non sufficere ad intellectionem causandam (nn. 283 
—z293). In hac collatione rationum revelatur magna differentia inter 
epistemologiam scotisticam et occamisticam: ventilantur enim in his 
paginis positiones utriusque partis de cognitione intuitiva et abstractiva, 
tam respectu complexi quam respectu incomplexi, tam respectu rerum 
exsistentium quam respectu rerum non exsistentium; quaeritur ulterius, 
quaenam harum cognitionum sit certior, et an detur praeter intuitionem 
sensitivam etiam intuitio intellectiva; multa dicuntur de habitu intelec- 
tivo, et inquiritur an species requiratur etiam in cognitione intuitiva. 

p) Tota quaestio, ut mos est, concluditur cum responsionibus ad 
argumenta principalia (nn. 30I—3I0). 


4. Corollaria 


a) Primum, quod perlegentibus nobis hanc disceptationem fere fine 
carentem in mentem venit, est “illud vulgare’ quod Venerabilis Inceptor 
in epistola prooemiali suae Summae Logicae, non sine reprobatione, 
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citat:!” “Ars logica labilis ars est’. Auctores enim idem problema sub 
variis aspectibus considerantes, a variis principiis exordium sumentes, 
vel auctoritatibus sibi contradicentibus maiorem minoremve vim tri- 
buentes, saepe ad conclusiones contradictorias perveniunt. Remedium 
sine dubio labilitatis artis dialecticae esset, si observaretur regula illa 
quam Guillelmus de Ockham hic (n. 52), et alibi saepe, enuntiat: ‘“‘Nihil 
est ponendum necessario requiri ad aliquem effectum nisi ad illud 
inducat ratio certa, procedens ex per se notis, vel experientia certa’’. 
Sed — indignitas! — primus qui hanc regulam transgreditur, est ipsemet 
Ockham; quod Reading statim animadvertit, et per hoc eum in angustias 
compellit ibique tenet, sub una aliave forma verborum omni data 
occasione repetens: “‘Nec ipse arguit ex per se notis, nec ex certa ex- 
perientia, ut patebit. Unde ista propositione concessa paucas conclusiones 
posset ipse tenere, quia paucas isto modo probat”’ (n. 263). Quod ad 
Ioannem de Reading attinet, ipse modestiores statuit condiciones: 
“Unde quod auctoritates videntur communiter sonare et rationes proba- 
biles, magis debet teneri quam oppositum quod sic non potest probari’”’ 
(n. 263); immo paulo infra non ambigit aequare propositionem proba- 
bilem cum propositione vera: “‘Dico tamen quod illa propositio est 
probabilis et vera...’ (n. 265).18 


b) Praeterea, etiam haec quaestio confirmat id quod Ephrem Longpré 
iam dudum patefecit,4® nempe quod in hoc opere Ioannis de Reading 
notitiae pretiosae de Duns Scoto eiusque operibus latent. Sic ex. gr. 
in n. 225 inauditum quoddam et fere incredibile legimus de quodam 
tractatu, ubi Scotus loquitur de notitia intuitiva et in quo dicit quasi 
omnia quae Ockham dicit in sua positione, ‘“‘non tamen sunt de opinione 
sua, sed tamen de adinventione sua, quam tamen non tenet’. Ambae hae 
notitiae satis curiosae sunt: prima, quia, ut videtur, agitur de quodam 
tractatu nobis ignoto; alia, quia nunquam audivimus nec suspicati sumus 
Docotorem Subtilem tractatum quendam ‘adinvenisse’ seu finxisse in quo 
proposuit opiniones “‘quas tamen non tenet‘. Libenter audiremus, num 
Scotus semel hoc fecerit an pluries et utrum ad huiusmodi ‘adinventio- 
nes’ pertineant etiam tractatus De Theorematibus et De primo principio. 


17 William Ockham, Summa Logicae (ed. Ph. Boehner, Franciscan Institute 
Publications, Text Series 2), 7. 

18 Ockham tamen plenius et melius se explicat in Summa Logicae, I1I—I, 
c. I, distinguens inter syllogismum topicum et demonstrativum: Syllogismus 
demonstrativus est ex necessariis evidenter notis, topicus vero ex probabili- 
bus. Probabilia autem sunt illa “‘quae cum sint vera et necessaria non tamen 
per se nota nec ex per se notis syllogizabilia nec etiam per experientiam 
evidenter nota nec ex talibus sequentia”’ (ed. cit., p. 327). 

19 Ephrem Longpré, ‘“‘Jean de Reading”’ cit., rorss. 
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c) Ulterius, notum est Ioannem de Reading Duns Scoto familiariter 
usum fuisse eiusque personam, opiniones et scripta ex propinquo novisse. 
Ex. gr. iam laudatus Ephrem Longpré indicavit locum?°® ubi Reading 
de Doctore Subtili sic loquitur: ‘““Quod autem haec opinio sic exposita 
sit sua, patet ex dictis quae aliquando mihi dixit’’; Albertus vero Lang 
alium locum citat,?4 ubi Reading de eodem Scoto haec habet: “‘dicit 
doctor super prologum in quodam loco de manu sua scriptum, non 
tamen in scripto communi. . .’’. Si quis igitur de genuina mente Doctoris 
Subtilis dubia habet, solutionem dubiorum suorum a Joanne de Reading 
tuto postulare potest. In hac quaestione solutio trium dubiorum datur 
vel saltem adumbratur: 

«) Scotistae per saecula disputabant, et adhuc forte disputant, utrum 
iuxta Scotum intellectus humanus pro statu isto directe cognoscere 
valeat singularia annon.?? Reading de hac re nullatenus dubitat: “Et 
quando (Ockham) dicit ‘(intellectus agens) potest producere speciem 
repraesentantem singulare sicut universale’, mego istam, secundum Doc- 
torem, quia non intelligitur singulare a nobis’ (n. 136). 

8) Aliud dubium Scotistarum, tam antiquorum quam modernorum, 
est utrum Doctor Subtilis admittat necne intellectum in statu praesenti 
posse habere intellectionem intuitivam.?3 Hoc dubium a Reading pluries 
tangitur (nn. 225, 231, 239, 240, 262, 265), sed eius solutionem, seu 
opinionis Scoti interpretationem, in aliud tempus differt: “Quod tamen 
qualiter debeat intelligi, alias patebit.’’ Via solutionis forsitan obiter 
indicatur in n. 239, ubi haec legimus: “‘Dico etiam quod intellectus 
cognoscit intuitive quod cognoscit sensus, sic scilicet quod cognosctt 
illud esse quod sensus percipit; et ista cognitio est intuitiva uno modo, 
et perfectior quam sensitiva, et etiam certior’’. 

y) Tertium dubium Scotistarum, quod hic tangitur, est utrum iuxta 
Scotum in cognitione intutiva (si quidem habeatur) requiratur species 
vel non. De hac re Reading parvam quaestionem a latere instituit 


BoNICOCO: Cit. 

21 A. Lang, Die Wege dev Glaubensbegriindung bei den Scholastikern des 
14. Jahrhunderts (Beitydge zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, 
Miinster i. W. 1930), Tot. 

22 De hoc dubio cf. S. J. Day, Intuitive Cognition, A Key to the Significance 
of the Latey Scholastics (Franciscan Institute Publications, Philosophy Series 4), 
114—123. Conclusio S. Day differt ab opinione Ioannis de Reading: ‘‘To 
sum up, it seems that we are justified in maintaining that Scotus teaches 
that we know material particulars intellectually and directly in this life — 
and that he teaches this explicitly, even though he is not always as clear 
on this point as could be desired’’. 

*8 Hoc etiam dubium discutitur a S. Day, loco cit., 111—114. En con- 
clusio sua: ‘‘We therefore conclude that there is non evidence to prove that 
Scotus ever doubted that our intellects have intuitive cognition in this life.’’ 
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(nn. 294—300), quam resolvit negative.24 Prae oculis tamen habet cog- 
nitionem divinam et angelicam potius quam humanam. 

d) Ultimo, notamus, ut rem curiosam: Ioanni de Reading curae est 
ut proprietatem litterariam Duns Scoto restituat, ubicunque Ockham 
hoc facere omiserit. Unde frequenter occurrunt huiusmodi dicta: ‘‘Con- 
cedo istam distinctionem, quia accipitur a Doctore’’; “hoc etiam a 
Doctore ponitur’’; “est etiam dictum Doctoris” (n. 225); ‘“‘sed sicut ipse 
utitur principio Aristotelis et Doctoris Subtilis, pluralitas non est 
ponenda sine necessitate’’ (n. 226); “et quando dicitur, secundum Doc- 
torem’”’ (n. 228); ‘“‘ad aliud, quod est argumentum Doctoris’’ (n. 239); 
“dico quod haec propositio accipitur a Doctore Subtili’” (n. 241); ‘qui 
in hoc tenet Doctorem Subtilem”’ (n. 285), et similia. 

Haec pauca, simul cum quaestione hic edita, sufficient, ut speramus, 
ad revelandum aliquid de ingenio ac methodo Ioannis de Reading, et 
ad ostendendum etiam quantum ulterius studium eius operis conferre 
posset ad illuminandum illud decennium, adhuc satis nebulosum, quo 
durante scotismus et occhamismus inter se primo conflixerunt. 


Il 


Quaestio Ioannis de Reading quam hic primo evulgamus, habetur 
in suo scripto Super Sententias, I, d. 3, q. 3, quod sine dubio est redactio 
secunda, probabiliter Avenione compilata. Codex autem manuscriptus 
asservatur Florentiae, Bibl. Nat., Conv. soppr. D. IV. 95, ubi nostra 
quaestio occupat pp. 450—480. Omissiones inter uncos < > supplevimus, 
errores vero ex coniectura correximus. Codex in apparatu per F signifi- 
catur. 


Tertio quaero de memoria: et primo, utrum memoria sit in cntellectu, 
habens in actu primo sive in habitu oliecta intelligibilia sibi praesentia 
per species, sibt formaliter inhaerentes, ante actum intelligendi. 

<Argumenta principalia> 

1. Quod non: 

Quia si sic, aut essent species connaturales intellectui aut causatae 
de novo in intellectu. Primum non contingit, quia III De anima ,<cap.> 4,75 
anima est sicut tabula nuda etc. 

2. Similiter, si sic, tunc sequeretur quod caecus a nativitate posset 
habere distinctam cognitionem de coloribus, quia haberet species eorum 
praesentes in intellectu. 


24 Videsis iterum S. Day, loco cit., 10g4—111, qui de hac re idem sentit ac 
Reading. 
25 Aristot., De anima, III, c. 4, t. 14 (429b 31—430a2). 
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3. <Item), quia tunc intellectus recipiens tales species esset mutabilis, 
quod est contra Philosophum, VII Physicorum,?* qui vult quod in parte 
intellectiva non est motus. 

4. Item, idem corpus non figuratur sub pluribus figuris, igitur nec 
intellectus pluribus speciebus. Consequentia patet, <quia> secundum 
Algazelem?’ species se habent ad intellectum sicut figurae in corpore. 

5. Item, si essent sic species, hoc esset propter repraesentationem 
obiectorum; sed propter hoc non oportet illas ponere, quia obiectum 
intellectus est universale, species cum sit in intellectu singulari est 
singulare, et ita <non)> repraesentat universale; igitur. 

6. Item, <si> species esset causata sic in intellectu, aut igitur a phantas- 
mate aut ab intellectu agente; sed neutrum est dare; igitur. Probatio 
minoris: ideo obiectum, utpote color, causat speciem suam in potentia, 
ut in visu, quia distat a potentia; sed phantasma vel intellectus agens 
non distat a memoria. 

7. Item, si species esset in intellectu, hoc esset propter praesentiam 
obiecti, ut sic obiectum esset praesens in specie; sed propter hoc. non 
oportet ponere speciem in intellectu, quia propter hoc quod obiectum 
est praesens ideo species eius est praesens et non e converso. Quia enim 
albedo est praesens ideo causat speciem eius in visu et non e converso 
species coloris causat praesentiam coloris. 


8. Ad oppositum est: 
Philosophus III De anima:*® “Anima est locus specierum, non tota 
sed intellectiva.”’ Igitur. 
<Opimio Henrici Gandavensis 
eiusque discipulorum negantium species intelligibiles impressas> 


g. Ad quaestionem dicitur®® quod in intellectu non est memoria reten- 
tiva specierum ante actum intelligendi, nec est aliqua species recepta in 
intellectu ante actum. Hoc probatur®® sic: quia species sensibilis causatur 
ab obiecto in sensu exteriori, et ultra causatur alia species in potentia 
sensitiva interiori, quousque deveniatur ad phantasiam in (qua) causatur 
species quae dicitur phantasma, et illa sufficit ad intellectionem sine 
aliqua specie ulteriori. Unde in phantasmate relucet sufficienter obiectum 


26 Aristot., Physica, VII, c. 3, t. 20 (247b1—248a9). 

27 Algazel, Metaph., tr.3 (ed. J.T. Muckle, Toronto 1933, p. 68); cf. 
Scotus, Ordinatio, I, d. 3, p. 3, q. I, n. 335 (ed. Vaticana, III, 203). 

28 Aristot., De anima, III, c. 4, t.6 (429a 27—28); cf. Scotus, loco cit., 
n. 342 (ed. Vaticana, III, 206). 

2° Haec est opinio Henrici Gandavensis, Quodl., IV, q. 21; V, q. 14 (ed. 
Paris. 1518, ff. 136v—138r, 175v—177Vv), sed hic sententialiter tantum 
recitatur. 

8° Hoc probatur] Hic ponitur F. 
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intellectus. Hoc probatur sic: phantasma secundum rationem <suam) 
repraesentat obiectum singulariter ipsi phantasiae, quae est potentia 
sensitiva; sed intellectus agens, quae est ubique in anima, illustrat 
super phantasma*! quoddam lumen, et phantasma sic illustratum reprae- 
sentat in intellectu obiectum suum, scilicet universale sive quidditatem. 
Et ideo frustra esset ponere aliam speciem in intellectu, quia in phantas- 
mate sic illustrato replendet obiectum intellectus. 


10. Huius conclusionis ponitur duplex ratio. Prima est, quia in sensu 
interiori et exteriori ideo causatur species quia illae potentiae quantum 
ad organa sua sunt eiusdem rationis cum medio exteriori, et ideo sicut 
medium exterius, utpote aér, recipere <possunt)> speciem quasi eiusdem 
rationis. Sed intellectus non est potentia organica, nec habet organum 
corporale, ideo non potest formaliter recipere speciem. 


11. Secunda ratio est, quia sensus* ex se non est in potentia propinqua, 
nec in dispositione propinqua ad suscipiendum vel ad habendum cog: 
nitionem sensitivam, et ideo ut habeat actum cognoscendi requiritur 
quod prius habeat speciem per quam disponatur ad actum cognoscendi. 
Sed intellectus de se (p. 451) est summe dispositus ad actum intelligendi, 
nec requirit*? aliquam dispositionem, igitur in intellectu non requiritur 
species ante actum. 


<Alius modus ponendi opinionem Henrict> 


12. Ista positio ostenditur alio modo sic:*4 quando agens principale 
est propinquum ipsi instrumento, communicat se illi respectu operationis ; 
sed agens distans ab instrumento influit aliquid in instrumentum. 
Exemplum: calor agens in nutritione est instrumentum respectu animae 
vegetativae, et anima, quia est propinqua calori, non influit aliquid in 
calorem ad convertendum alimentum in carnem, sed communicat se 
calori. Eodem modo*® est de substantia respectu accidentis. Sed nunc 
est ita quod obiectum universale relucens in phantasmate, et similiter 
intellectus agens, se habent propinque ad intellectum possibilem, et 
ideo obiectum exprimit et exhibet se <in> intellectu possibili, non im- 
primendo in illo aliquam speciem. 

13. Ista conclusio probatur sic: locatum non est in loco formaliter 
sicut accidens in subiecto vel sicut forma in materia. Sed <secundum 


31 phantasma] est add. F. 

32 sensus] sensitivus F. 

33 requirit] habet F. 

34 Plura argumenta huius modi ponendi, praesertim nn. 19—21 et 27—28, 
occurrunt in quaestione Guillelmi de Alnwick, quam citavimus supra, 
p. 70, nota II. 

35 Eodem modo] eadem anima F, 
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Philosophum)> III De anima,3® “anima est locus specierum, non tota 
sed intellectiva’; et ita species est in intellectu sicut quasi in loco; 
igitur formaliter species <non est> ponenda in intellectu. 

14. Item, III De anima,*’ intellectus speculatur ‘quod quid est’ in 
phantasmatibus; sed <si> intellectus haberet in se speciem repraesenta- 
tivam obiecti, non oporteret respicere ad phantasmata; igitur. 

15. Item,®8 si species esset in intellectu, et per consequens impressa 
ab obiecto, repraesentaret obiectum secundum rationem secundum quam 
ab eo imprimitur;® sed imprimitur ab obiecto in quantum singulare 
est, quia actus sunt singularium; igitur talis species repraesentat tantum 
singulare et non universale. 

16. Item, intellectus non patitur realiter ab obiecto sed tantum inten- 
tionaliter; sed si obiectum causaret speciem in intellectu, intellectus 
pateretur ab obiecto realiter, quia reciperet ab illo formam realem, 
sicut subiectum recipit accidens reale; igitur non recipit talem speciem. 


17. Item, si species esset in intellectu, quaero: a quo causatur? Non 
ab intellectu agente, probo, quia intellectus agens simul est cum in- 
tellectu possibili, igitur unum non agit in aliud; nec causatur a phantas- 
mate, quia causa est nobilior effectu suo, et per consequens phantasma 
esset nobilius specie intelligibili, quod est falsum. 

18. Dices quod causatur ab utraque, et a phantasmate et ab intellectu 
agente. Contra: aut igitur intellectus agens esset perfectius agens vel 
phantasma. Si phantasma, hoc videtur inconveniens; nec intellectus 
agens est perfectior causa, quia causa perfectior est quae movet non 
mota quam quae movet mota; sed phantasma non movetur ab intellectu 
agente sed magis e converso; igitur. 


1g. Item, si intellectus agens et phantasma concurrant ad causandum 
speciem in intellectu, aut sunt causae accidentaliter ordinatae aut 
essentialiter. Non accidentaliter, quia accidens non dependet essentia- 
liter; nec sunt essentialiter ordinatae, quia quando causae sunt essen- 
tialiter ordinatae una dependet essentialiter ab alia. Sic non est hic, 
quia intellectus agens non dependet essentialiter a phantasmate, quia 
est nobilior eo, nec phantasma ab intellectu agente, quia habet suum 
esse perfectum ante actionem intellectus agentis. 

°° Aristot., De anima, III, c. 4, t. 6 (429a 27—28); cf. Henricus Ganda- 
vensis, Quodl., V, q. 14 (ed. Paris. 1518, f. 176 K); Scotus, Ordinatio, I, d. 3, 
Pp. 3, q. 1, n. 342 (ed. Vaticana, III, 206). 

8? Aristot., De anima, III, c. 8, t. 39 (432a 8—9). 

*8 Cf. Henricus Gandavensis, Quodl., V, q. 14 (ed. Paris. 1518, f. 174 Y); 


Scotus, Ordinatio, I, d. 3, p. 3, q. I, n. 333 (ed. Vaticana, III, 2o1s.). 
8% jmprimitur] imprimatur F. 
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20. Item, idem effectus non potest ordinari ad duas causas finales 
ultimas, igitur nec idem effectus dependet a duabus causis aeque primis. 

21. Item, sicut se habet efficiens ad effectum sic causa materialis 
et formalis ad compositum; sed impossibile est in eodem composito esse 
plures formas nisi*® una formetur ab alia, vel plures materias nisi una 
sit materia respectu alterius et dependeat ab alia; igitur impossibile 
est eundem effectum esse a duobus efficientibus et dependere essentialiter 
ab eis nisi unum efficiens dependeat essentialiter ab alio. Sed phantasma 
non dependet essentialiter ab intellectu agente nec e converso, ut patet 
prius, igitur species non causatur ab illis duobus. 

22. Item, si intellectus agens potest causare speciem cum phantas- 
mate, cum nulla species adaequet*! virtutem intellectus agentis, potest 
species causari a solo intellectu, quia effectus non adaequans causam 
potest causari a sola una causa, quia aliter illa causa non excederet nec 
sufficeret ad illum effectum, et per consequens sequeretur quod nulla 
species esset nobilior alia. 

23. Item, quando duae causae concurrunt ad aliquem unum effectum 
propter imperfectionem alterius earum, augmentata virtute unius, sola 
illa potest in effectum. Sed sic est in proposito, si intellectus cum phantas- 
mate concurrat ad speciem causandum, igitur solus intellectus agens 
potest causare speciem, quod est contra eos. 

24. Item, si species requiritur in intellectu ante actum intelligendi, 
aut intellectus possibilis de se, sine specie illa, est in potentia essentiali 
vel accidentali respectu actus intellectus intelligendi. Si in potentia 
accidentali tantum sit respectu intellectionis, tunc non eget specie 
ad intelligendum, quia species vel forma non requiritur in potentia 
ante actum propter potentiam accidentalem tantum, quia tunc aliquid 
est in potentia accidentali tantum quando habet quidquid requiritur 
ad producendum effectum vel actum, sed tamen impeditur vel distrahitur 
circa aliud. Si sit in potentia essentiali, tunc species esset ratio formalis 
intelligendi ipsi intellectui, quod est contra eos, quia secundum eos 
(p. 452) Si species non informaret intellectum possibilem sed tantum 
assisteret illi, posset facere quidquid modo facit quando informat; sed 
si assisteret et non informaret intellectum non esset ratio formalis ipsi 
intellectui respectu actus intelligendi; igitur etc. 

25. Item, voluntas est aeque immaterialis sicut intellectus; sed volun- 
tas propter immaterialitatem suam nullam speciem recipit ab obiecto, 
nec requirit in se tale speciem ante actum; igitur nec intellectus. 

40 nisi] ubi F. 

41 adaequet]| adaequat F. 
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26. Item, si intellectus possibilis reciperet speciem, esset perfectior 
intellectu agente; hoc est falsum, quia agens est praestantius patiente, 
XII Super Genesim ad litteram;* igitur. Probatio maioris: illud est per- 
fectius cuius perfectio est nobilior. 

27. Dicitur tunc quod non requiritur species in intellectu ante actum 
intelligendi ad hoc quod obiectum sit praesens, quia obiectum sufficienter 
repraesentatur in phantasmate. Hoc probatur, quia ideo ponitur species 
in intellectu ante actum intelligendi ut repraesentet universale, quia 
phantasma non potest repraesentare nisi singulariter, secundum eos; 
sed propter hoc non oportet ponere; igitur etc. Probatio minoris: eadem 
species in intellectu minus universalis — si ponatur — repraesentat 
magis universale. Similiter, minus commune includit magis commune, 
et ideo cognoscens hominem cognoscit animal. 

28. Confirmatur: res extra includit et naturam et singularitatem; 
igitur phantasma causatum a re extra potest repraesentare naturam 
singularem et universalem. 

29. Item, eadem forma naturalis dat alicui esse commune et speciale, 
sicut per eandem formam est aliquid asinus et animal et substantia; 
igitur per eandem rationem potest eadem species repraesentare universale 
et singulare. 

30. Item, si phantasma repraesentaret tantum singulare, phantasma 
distingueret illud singulare ab omnibus aliis, et ita sensus distingueret*® 
inter duos radios solis, quod est falsum. 

31. Iterum, si obiectum requiritur praesens per speciem in intellectu, 
hoc est propter perfectionem intellectus, et ut imago sit similis proto- 
.typo; sed hoc non <oportet>, quia in Deo non <sunt> obiecta in memoria, 
quia <secundum Augustinum>, XV De Trinitate, cap. 15,44 de omnibus 
quae in Patre, nascitur Filius, igitur nasceretur de lapide ut in memoria 
Patris; hoc <est> falsum. 


<Rationes Richardi de Drayton contra species intelligibiles> 


32. Item, arguunt alii*® sic: sicut se habet species visibilis respectu 
rei sub esse particulari, sic species intelligibilis respectu rei in universali; 
sed species <rei> visibilis non sufficienter causat actum sub esse particu- 
lari nisi obiectum exsistat, quia non video nisi illud quod directe obicitur; 
ergo*® nec species in intellectu causat intellectionem nisi praesupposita 

42 August., De Genesi ad litt., XII, c. 16, n. 33 (PL 34, 467). 

43 distingueret] distinguerentur F 

“4 August., De Tvinit., XV, ©. 14, n. 23 (PL 42, 1077). 

*° Iuxta notam marginalem hae sunt rationes Richardi de Drayton, de 


quo vide supra, p. 69, notam 9g. 
46 ergo] genus F 
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praesentia obiecti; sed‘? non potest esse quod obiectum sit alibi praesens 
nisi in phantasmate; igitur. 

33. Item, quando duae potentiae sic se habent quod sunt sibi invicem 
coniunctae, et una praesens et intima alteri, quae est praesens uni est 
praesens alteri; sed intellectus possibilis est intimus phantasmati et 
indistans ab eo, igitur obiectum quod est praesens phantasiae in pantas- 
mate est praesens intellctui; igitur non requiritur species in intellectu 
repraesentans obiectum. Maior patet, quia anima intellectiva est tota 
in toto et tota in qualibet parte, et ita illimitatus est intellectus se- 
cundum potentiam sicut secundum substantiam; igitur si secundum sub- 
stantiam est in qualibet parte et similiter secundum potentiam erit. 

34. Confirmatur: quia enim intellectus <et phantasia> sunt sibi in- 
timae, quod est praesens uni est praesens alteri, quamvis sit ibi prioritas 
originis. Similiter, intellectus — potissime si est accidens absolutum 
— consequitur naturam animae sicut propria passio <et> determinat 
sibi animam totam; igitur cui est tota anima praesens et intellectus; 
sed anima est tota in toto etc. 

35. Item, intellectus possibilis est immaterialis, igitur nullum mate- 
riale potest esse principium transmutandi ipsum; species est huius- 
modi; igitur. 

36. Confirmatur: omnis forma materialis est extensa; omnis forma 
extensa agit per contactum. 

37. Si dicatur: phantasma est causa partialis tantum et <similiter> 
intellectus, contra: effectus qui est a duabus causis, sequitur quiddita- 
tem*® causae cui magis assimilatur, nec excedit illam, sicut patet in 
mixtione <propositionis> contingentis et necessarii; sed species magis 
assimilatur phantasmati quam intellectui agenti; igitur non excedet 
phantasma. 


<Argumenta Guillelmi de Ockham contra species intelligibiles> 


38. Alii*® sunt qui negant speciem, sed alio modo dicunt quam praece- 
dentes, sic, quod non potest evidenter probari species in intellectu per 
rationes naturales, immo “opposita opinio est probabilior, et hoc quia 
non est ponenda pluralitas sine necessitate; sed omnia possunt salvari 
sine specie quae salvantur cum specie; igitur’’ etc. 

39. ‘‘Ideo circa istas quaestiones primo praemitto distinctiones quas- 
dam. Una est quod quaedam est cognitio intuitiva et quaedam abstrac- 

40 sed) hoc FE ; 

48 quidditatem] quodque (pro: quod quid est ?) F 

49 Haec, usque ad n. 74, verbotenus descripta sunt ex Guillelmi de Ockham, 


In II Sent., qq. 14—15 E—T, paucis tantum paragraphis omissis (ed. Lug- 
duni 1495). 
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tiva. Intuitiva est illa mediante qua cognoscitur res esse quando est 
et non esse quando non est, quia quando perfecte apprehendo aliqua 
extrema intuitive, statim possum formare complexum quod ipsa extrema 
uniuntur vel non uniuntur, et assentire vel dissentire. Puta, si videam 
intuitive corpus et albedinem, statim intellectus potest formare hoc 
complexum ‘corpus est album’ vel ‘corpus non est album’, et formatis 
istis complexis intellectus statim assentit: et hoc virtute cognitionis 
intuitivae quam habet de extremis, sicut intellectus apprehensis terminis 
alicuius principii, puta huius ‘omne totum’ etc., et formato complexo 
per intellectum apprehensivum, statim intellectus assentit virtute ap- 
prehensionis terminorum.” 


4o. “Sciendum tamen quod licet stante cognitione intuitiva, tam 
sensus quam intellectus, respectu aliquorum incomplexorum possit in- 
tellectus complexum ex illis incomplexis intuitive cognitis formare, 
modo praedicto, et tali complexo assentire, tamen nec formatio com- 
plexi nec actus consentiendi complexo est cognitio intuitiva, quia 
utraque cognitio est cognitio complexa, et cognitio intuitiva est cog- 
nitio incomplexa. Et tunc si ista duo ‘abstractivum’ et ‘intuitivum’ 
dividant omnem cognitionem, tam complexam quam incomplexam, 
(p. 453) tunc istae cognitiones dicuntur cognitiones abstractivae, et 
omnis cognitio complexa <dicitur abstractiva>, sive sit in praesentia rei, 
stante cognitione intuitiva extremorum, sive in absentia rei, et non 
stante cognitione intuitiva.” 


41. “Et tunc, secundum istam viam, potest concedi quod cognitio 
intuitiva, tam sensus quam intellectus, sit causa partialis cognitionis 
abstractivae, quae praedicto modo habetur, et hoc quia omnis effectus 
sufficienter dependet ex suis®® causis essentialibus, quibus positis potest 
effectus poni et ipsis non positis non potest poni naturaliter, <et a nullo 
alio dependet, sicut frequenter dictum est. Sed cognitio qua evidenter 
assentio huic complexo ‘hoc corpus est album’, cuius extrema cognosco 
intuitive, non potest esse naturaliter> nisi stante utraque cognitione, 
quia si res sit absens et cognitio intuitiva corrumpatur, intellectus non 
assentit evidenter quod illud corpus quod prius vidit sit album, 
quia ignorat utrum sit vel non. Sed respectu cognitionis apprehensivae, 
per quam formo complexum, non est cognitio intuitiva, nec sensitiva 
nec intellectiva, causa partialis, quia sine ipsis potest formari omne 
complexum quod potest formari cum ipsis, quia ita in absentia sicut 
in praesentia.”’ 


50 suis] sensu F 
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42. “Sic igitur patet quod per cognitionem intuitivam iudicamus rem 
esse quando est, et hoc generaliter, sive intuitiva cognitio naturaliter 
<causetur> sive supernaturaliter a solo Deo. Nam si naturaliter causetur, 
tunc non potest esse nisi obiectum exsistat praesens in debita proxima- 
tione, quia tanta potest esse distantia inter obiectum et potentiam 
quod naturaliter non potest potentia tale obiectum intueri. Et quando 
obiectum est sic praesens tali modo approximatum, potest intellectus 
per actum assentiendi iudicare rem esse, modo praedicto. Si autem sit 
supernaturalis, puta si Deus causaret in me cognitionem intuitivam 
de aliquo obiecto exsistente Romae, statim habita cognitione eius in- 
tuitiva possum iudicare quod illud quod intueor et video est, ita bene 
sicut si illa cognitio haberetur naturaliter.”’ 


43. “Si dicatur quod obiectum non est hic praesens, nec in debito 
aproximatum, respondeo: licet cognitio intuitiva non possit naturaliter 
haberi nisi quando obiectum est praesens in determinata distantia, 
tamen supernaturaliter potest. Et ideo differentiae quas dat Ioannes*1 
inter cognitionem intuitivam et abstractivam, quod ‘cognitio intuitiva 
est praesentis et exsistentis ut praesens et exsistens est’, intelligitur 
de cognitione intuitiva, naturaliter intuitiva, causata naturaliter, non 
quando supernaturaliter causatur. Unde absolute loquendo non requiritur 
necessario ad cognitionem intuitivam alia praesentia nisi quod possit 
in actum intuitivum, et cum hoc stat quod obiectum sit nihil, vel quod 
sit distans per maximam distantiam; et quantumcumque distet obiec- 
tum cognitum intuitive, statim virtute eius possum iudicare illud esse 
<si> sit, modo praedicto. Sed tamen quia cognitio intuitiva naturaliter 
non causatur nec conservatur nisi obiectum sit debito modo approxima- 
tum, in certa distantia exsistens, ideo non possum iudicare illud quod 
cognoscitur naturaliter intuitive nisi obiectum sit praesens.” 


44. ‘““Eodem modo per cognitionem intuitivam possum ludicare rem 
non esse quando non est, sed ista cognitio non potest esse naturalis, quia 
talis cognitio nunquam est, nec conservatur naturaliter, nisi obiecto 
praesente et exsistente, et ideo ista cognitio intuitiva naturalis corrum- 
pitur per absentiam obiecti. Et posito quod maneat post corruptionem 
obiecti, ideo non oportet quod cognitio intuitiva qua cognosco rem 
non esse quando non est sit naturalis sed supernaturalis quantum ad 
causationem vel conservationem vel quantum ad utramque; puta, si 
Deus causet in me cognitionem intuitivam de aliquo obiecto non ex- 
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sistente et conservaret illam cognitionem in me, possum ego mediante 
illa cognitione iudicare rem non esse, quia videndo illam rem intuitive 
et formato hoc complexo ‘hoc obiectum non est’, statim intellectus vir- 
tute cognitionis intuitivae assentit huic complexo et dissentit suo 
opposito, ita quod illa cognitio intuitiva est causa partialis illius assen- 
sus, sicut prius dictum est de intuitione naturali. Et sic, per consequens 
intellectus assentit quod illud quod intueor est purum nihil quantum 
ad conservationem supernaturalem et non causationem. Exemplum: si 
primo de aliquo obiecto causetur cognitio intuitiva naturaliter, posito 
<quod> ipso obiecto destructo Deus conservet cognitionem intuitivam 
prius causatam, tunc est cognitio naturalis quantum ad causationem 
et supernaturalis quantum ad conservationem. Tunc est idem dicendum 
hic per omnia sicut <si> illa cognitio esset supernaturaliter causata, 
quia per istam possum iudicare rem esse quando est, quantumcumque 
distet obiectum cognitum, et non esse quando non est, posito quod 
obiectum corrumpatur. Et sic potest aliquo modo concedi quod per 
cognitionem naturalem intuitivam iudico rem non esse quando non est, 
quia per cognitionem naturaliter causatam, licet supernaturaliter con- 
servatam. Sic igitur patet quod cognitio intuitiva est illa per quam 
rem esse cognosco quando est et non esse quando non est. Sed cognitio 
abstractiva est illa per quam non iudicamus rem quando est esse <et 
quando non est non esse), et hoc sive sit naturalis sive sit supernaturalis.”’ 

45. ‘Sed intuitiva subdividitur, quia quaedam est perfecta, quaedam 
imperfecta. Perfecta cognitio intuitiva est illa de qua dictum est, quod 
est cognitio experimentalis qua cognosco rem esse etc. Ista cognitio 
est causa propositionis universalis, quae est principium artis et scientiae, 
I Metaphysicae et II Posteriorwm,** id est, est causa assensus propositioni 
universali, formatae stante cognitione intuitiva perfecta. Cognitio autem 
intuitiva imperfecta est illa per quam iudicamus rem aliquando fuisse 
vel non fuisse; et haec dicitur cognitio recordativa, ut quando video 
aliquam rem intuitive, generatur habitus (p. 454) inclinativus ad cog- 
nitionem abstractivam, mediante qua iudico et assentio quod talis res 
aliquando fuit, quia aliquando vidi eam.” 

46. “Et est hic notandum quod stante cognitione intuitiva alicuius 
rei, et habeo simul et semel cognitionem abstractivam eiusdem | 
illa cognitio abstractiva est causa partialis concurrens cum intellectu 
ad generandum habitum inclinantem ad cognitionem intuitivam im- 
perfectam per quam iudico rem aliquando fuisse. Cuius ratio est quia 


rei, et 
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habitus semper generatur ex actibus inclinantibus ad actus consimiles 
eiusdem speciei. Sed huiusmodi non est cognitio intuitiva <perfecta>, quia 
<cognitio> intuitiva perfecta et imperfecta sunt cognitiones alterius 
rationis, quia cognitio intuitiva imperfecta est simpliciter cognitio ab- 
stractiva, non autem intuitiva perfecta. Et <intuitiva perfecta et> ab- 
stractiva sunt alterius rationis, igitur etc. Si igitur ex cognitione intui- 
tiva perfecta generatur habitus aliquis, ille solum inclinabit ad cognitionem 
intuitivam perfectam et non ad imperfectam, quia sunt alterius rationis. 
Igitur si habitus inclinans ad cognitionem intuitivam imperfectam 
generatur, ex®? aliquo actu cognitivo, illa cognitio erit abstractiva, et illa 
erit simul cum cognitione intuitiva perfecta, et statim post cognitionem 
intuitivam perfectam, sive obiectum destruatur sive fiat absens, potest 
intellectus eandem rem quam prius vidi intuitive, considerare et formare 
hoc complexum ‘haec res aliquando fuit’, et assentire evidenter, sicut 
quilibet experitur in se ipso.”’ 

47. Igitur oportet ponere aliquem habitum inclinantem ad istum ac- 
tum, quia ex quo intellectus potest modo prompte elicere istum actum 
post cognitionem intuitivam et ante non potuit, igitur nunc est aliquid 
inclinans intellectum ad illum actum quod prius non fuit. [lud autem 
vocamus habitum. Sed iste habitus sic inclinans intellectum non potest 
causari a cognitione intuitiva perfecta, sicut ostensum est, nec ab aliqua 
cognitione abstractiva sequente cognitionem intuitivam, quia ista est 
prima, per positum, quae habetur post cognitionem intuitivam. Igitur 
oportet necessario ponere aliquam cognitionem abstractivam simul cum 
cognitione intuitiva perfecta exsistente, quae est causa partialis cum 
intellectu ad generandum istum habitum sic inclinantem intellectum.” 

48. “Si dicatur quod ex cognitione intuitiva perfecta frequenter elicita 
potest habitus generari sicut ex cognitione abstractiva frequenter elicita, 
igitur non oportet ponere cognitionem abstractivam cum intuitiva, 
vespondeo quod ex nulla cognitione intuitiva sensitiva vel intuitiva in- 
tellectiva potest generari habitus, quia si sic, aut ille habitus inclinat 
ad cognitionem abstractivam aut intuitivam. Non ad abstractivam, 
propter causam iam dictam, quia sunt alterius speciei; nec intuitivam, 
quia non experimur quod magis inclinemur®™ ad cognitionem intuitivam 
post talem cognitionem frequenter habitam quam ante omnem cogni- 
tionem intuitivam, quia sicut prima cognitio intuitiva non potest natura- 
liter causari sine exsistentia obiecti et praesentia ita nec quaecunque 
alia, nec plus inclinatur <quis> ex tali cognitione frequenti quam in 
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principio. Sed de cognitione abstractiva aliter®® est, quia post primam 
cognitionem intuitivam contractam experitur quis quod magis inclinatur 
ad intelligendum illam rem quam prius vidit quam ante omnem cog- 
nitionem intuitivam. Sed hoc non potest esse per habitum generatum 
ex cognitione intuitiva, ut probatum est, ideo generatur ex cognitione 
abstractiva simul exsistente cum cognitione intuitiva, et respectu illius 
cognitionis est cognitio intuitiva causa partialis, sed non respectu habitus 
generati®® per talem cognitionem abstractivam.” 


49. ‘“‘Aliter potest dict quod habitus generatur ex cognitione intuitiva 
sicut ex causa partiali et negari illa cognitio abstractiva quae simul 
ponitur cum intellectiva: tum quia nullus experitur quod simul et semel 
cognoscat eandem rem intuitive et abstractive, et hoc loquendo de 
cognitione abstractiva rei in se, immo potius experitur homo oppositum, 
maxime cum istae cognitiones habeant aliquas condiciones oppositas; 
tum quia omnis cognitio abstractiva potest manere destructa intuitiva, 
ista autem quae ponitur non potest manere, quia tunc per eam iudicaret 
intellectus quod illa res, cuius est illa cognitio, aliquando fuit, et sic ipsa 
esset cognitio intuitiva imperfecta ad quam ponitur habitus generatus ex 
cognitione abstractiva, manente cum®’ intuitiva perfecta, inclinans. Igitur, 
ut videtur, cum cognitione intuitiva perfecta non manet cognitio abstrac- 
tiva eiusdem rei, sed ex cognitione intuitiva frequentata generatur habitus 
inclinans ad cognitionem abstractivam sive intuitivam imperfectam.” 

50. “Si dices quod habitus, secundum Philosophum, II Ethicorum,*8 
inclinat ad actus consililes ex quibus generatur, et non ad actus alterius 
rationis, sic®® est in proposito de cognitione intuitiva et abstractiva, 
vespondeo: verum et generaliter quod®® habitus non generatur ex cog- 
nitione intuitiva tamquam ex causa partiali; sed quando cognitio in- 
tuitiva est causa partialis, sicut est in proposito, tunc non est verum. 
Minus enim inconveniens apparet quod <habitus> inclinans ad cog- 
nitionem abstractivam generetur ex cognitione intuitiva tamquam ex 
causa partiali quam quod cum intuitiva maneat semper cognitio ab- 
stractiva generativa habitus, cum tamen experientia non ducat ad hoc 
sed potius ad oppositum.”’ 


51. “His visis probo aliquas conclustones. Prima est quod ad cogni- 
tionem <intuitivam> habendam non oportet aliquid ponere praeter in- 
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tellectum et rem cognitam, et nullam speciem penitus. Hoc probatur, 
quia frustra fit per plura quod potest aequaliter fieri per pauciora. Sed 
per intellectum et rem visam, sine omni specie, potest fieri cognitio 
(p. 455) intuitiva, igitur etc. Assumptum probatur, quia posito activo 
sufficienti et passivo sufficienti et ipsis approximatis potest poni effectus 
sine omni alio. Intellectus autem agens cum obiecto sunt agentia suffi- 
cientia respectu illius cognitionis, et possibilis est passivus sufficiens, 
igitur etc.”’ 

52. ‘Item, nihil est ponendum necessario requiri ad aliquem effectum 
nisi ad illud inducat ratio certa, procedens ex per se notis, vel experientia 
certa; sed neutrum istorum inducit ad ponendum speciem: igitur etc. 
Assumptum probatur, quia experientia non inducit ad hoc, quia illa 
includit notitiam intuitivam, sicut si aliquis experitur aliquod esse album, 
videt albedinem sibi inesse; sed nullus videt speciem intuitive; igitur 
experentia non inducit ad hoc.” 

53. ‘Sz dicas quod in aliis potentiis sensitivis a visu, tam interioribus 
quam exterioribus, est cognitio experimentalis, non tamen intuitiva, 
vespondeo quod in quolibet sensu, qui habet aliquam cognitionem virtute 
cuius potest cognoscere rem esse quando est et non esse quando non est, 
<est> cognitio intuitiva et experimentalis, quia illa est cognitio intuitiva 
per quam sic cognosco rem esse vel non esse, et ideo concedo quod in 
omni sensu, tam interiori quam exteriori, est cognitio intuitiva, hoc 
est talis cognitio virtute cuius potest praedicto modo cognoscere rem 
esse vel non esse, licet non sit cognitio intuitiva ocularis. Et in hoc 
decipiuntur multi: credunt enim quod non sit aliqua cognitio intuitiva 
nisi ocularis, quod falsum est.” 

54. ‘Nec est ratio procedens ex per se notis quae inducit ad hoc, quia 
nulla ratio potest probare quod requiritur <aliud> nisi quod habeat 
efficaciam, quia omnis effectus sufficienter dependet ex suis causis 
essentialibus secundis et Deo.*! Sed quod aliquid creatum sit efficiens, 
non potest demonstrative probari, sed solum per®™ experientiam, per 
hoc scilicet quod ad eius praesentiam sequitur effectus et ad eius ab- 
sentiam non. Nunc autem sine specie ad praesentiam obiecti cum intellec- 
tu sequitur actus intelligendi ita bene sicut cum illa specie; igitur etc.”’ 

55. ‘Item, si species ponatur necessario requiri ad cognitionem in- 
tuitivam sicut causa eius efficiens, cum illa species possit conservari 
in absentia illius obiecti, posset naturaliter causare cognitionem intui- 
tivam in absentia rei, quod est falsum et contra experientiam.”’ 
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56. “Secunda conclusio est quod ad habendum cognitionem abstrac- 
tivam oportet necessario ponere aliquid praevium praeter obiectum et 
intellectum. Quod probatur, quia omnis potentia quae potest in aliquem 
actum in quem prius non potuit, manente obiecto et potentia aequaliter 
nunc ut prius, habet nunc aliquid quod prius non habuit. Sed intellectus 
habens cognitionem intuitivam potest in abstractivam, et non habens 
eam non potest, manente obiecto aequaliter in se post notitiam intuiti- 
vam et ante. Igitur habita cognitione intuitiva aliquid relinquitur in 
intellectu ratione cuius potest in cognitionem abstractivam et prius non 
potuit; igitur praeter obiectum et potentiam necesse est ponere aliquid 
aliud ad habendum cognitionem abstractivam.” 


57. “Item, secundum Philosophum, II De anima, quando aliquid est 
in potentia essentiali et accidentali, aliquid habet quando est in potentia 
accidentali quod non habuit quando fuit in potentia essentiali. Hoc 
enim est verum etiam in potentia sensitiva, nam phantasia post*® cog- 
nitionem intuitivam sensus particularis potest in illud sensatum in ab- 
sentia <rei> sensibilis in quod non potuit ante cognitionem intuitivam 
sensus particularis, et per consequens in virtute phantastica aliquid 
relinquitur mediante cognitione intuitiva sensus particularis quod prius 
ibi non fuit, quia aliter in absentia rei sensibilis non posset phantasia 
habere actum circa illud. Igitur eodem modo est de intellectu, qui ante 
cognitionem intuitivam est in potentia essentiali ad cognitionem ab- 
stractivam, sed ipsa habita est in potentia accidentali, ita quod potest 
in cognitionem abstractivam et prius non potuit, ergo etc. Hoc etiam 
patet de anima separata, quae post cognitionem intuitivam potest in 
aliquam cognitionem abstractivam in quam prius non potuit, et per 
hoc aliquid derelinquitur. Igitur eodem modo est de intellectu nostro.” 

58. “Tertia conclusio est quod illud derelictum non est species sed 
habitus. Hoc® probatur, quia illud quod derelinquitur ex actibus sequitur 
actus, species autem non sequitur sed praecedit, igitur etc.” 


59. ‘Item, quando aliquid est in potentia accidentali respectu cog- 
nitionis, non oportet aliud ponere quam illud quod est in potentia 
accidentali ad eliciendum actum. Sed posito habitu in intellectu in- 
clinante ad aliquam cognitionem, est intellectus in potentia accidentali, 
igitur praeter habitum non oportet aliud ponere in intellectu. Assumptum 
patet secundum Philosophum, Il De anima,®® ubi dicit quod aliter est 
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intellectus in potentia ante®’ addiscere vel invenire quam post,®® quia 
ante est in potentia essentiali, et postquam per actum aliquem aliquis 
habitus derelinquitur, tunc est in potentia accidentali ad actum consi- 
milem, igitur intellectus per habitum generatum ex actu est in potentia 
accidentali. Unde nunquam experitur aliquis se esse in potentia acciden- 
tali respectu cognitionis nisi post intellectionem. Si enim ponantur 
multae species praeviae actui intelligendi, si nullum actum habeat in- 
tellectus, non plus est nec experitur se esse in potentia accidentali <quam 
si nulla sit ibi species, si non ponatur alia species; et tamen si actus 
intelligendi ponatur, statim intellectus intelligit et experitur se esse 
in potentia accidentali> respectu alterius cognitionis; et hoc non potest 
esse nisi per habitum derelictum in intellectu ex primo actu.” 


60. “Item, omnia illa quae possunt salvari per speciem, possunt salvari 
per habitum; igitur habitus requiritur et species superfluit. Quod autem 
<habitus> necessario requiratur ad intelligendum aliquod obiectum, patet, 
quia si non, sed sufficit tantum species, <igitur> si species corrumpatur 
post multas intellectiones, non aliter possem intelligere illud obiectum 
cuius est illa species quam ante omnem intellectionem, quia habitus 
non ponitur et species corrumpitur. Haec conclusio videtur absurda.”’ 


61. ‘Sz dicas quod per multas cognitiones augentur species, contra: 
tunc per talem augmentationem speciei semper inclinatur intellectus 
plus ad intelligendum, et per consequens totaliter superflueret habitus, 
qui ab omnibus ponitur; et sic vel superflue ponitur species vel habitus. 
Cum igitur habitus ponatur ab omnibus et non species, videtur quod 
species superfluit.”’ 

62. “Item, species non ponitur (fp. 456) nisi propter assimilationem 
vel causationem intellectionis, vel propter repraesentationem obiecti, 
vel propter determinationem potentiae, vel propter unionem moventis 
et moti. Propter ista maxime ponitur species. Sed propter nullum istorum 
oportet ponere, igitur non est ponenda.” 


63. “Non propter assimilationem, quia illa assimilatio aut est in 
essentia et natura intellectuali per quam assimilatur obiecto cognito, 
aut est assimilatio effectus ad causam. Non primo modo, quia si intellec- 
tus intelligat substantiam, tunc magis assimilatur in natura sua propria 
obiecto quod est substantia®® quam per speciem quae est accidens, 
quia minus assimilatur accidens substantiae quam substantia sub- 
stantiae. Nec secundo modo, quia sic est illa assimilatio passi ad agens 
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per hoc quod recipit aliquem effectum causatum ab agente. Sed isto 
modo assimilatur intellectus sufficienter per intellectionem causatum 
ab obiecto et receptam in intellectu, igitur species non requiritur.”’ 

64. ‘‘Si dicas quod requiritur species praevia ad assimilandum ipsum 
obiectum agens intellectionem ipsi passo ad hoc quod recipiat intellec- 
tionem, contra: eodem modo dicam ego quod illa species recepta requirit 
aliam speciem praeviam ad assimilandum <speciem) intellectui agenti 
ad hoc quod recipiat istam speciem quam tu ponis, et illa adhuc requirit 
aliam speciem, et sic in infinitum.”’ 

65. “Item, tanta assimilatio requiritur in notitia intuitiva quanta 
in abstractiva; sed in intuitiva non requiritur aliquid praevium cognitioni 
assimilans; igitur nec in abstractiva.” 

66. ‘Item, in sensu tactus non oportet ponere aliquam speciem prae- 
viam ipsi sensationi caloris propter assimilationem, igitur nec in in- 
tellectu. Consequentia patet per illud III De anima:’° Sicut anima per 
sensum est omnia sensibilia, ita per intellectum est omnia intelligibilia. 

67. ‘‘St dicas quod in visu ponitur species, dico quod non, sicut patebit 
postea.’’74 

68. ‘“Nec debet poni species propter repraesentationem, quia in notitia 
intuitiva non requiritur aliquod repraesentans aliud ab obiecto et actu, 
ut similiter patet; igitur nec in abstractiva quae immediate sequitur 
intuitivam requiritur aliud praeter obiectum et actum. Consequentia 
patet, quia sicut obiectum sufficienter repraesentat se in una cognitione 
ita in alia, quae immediate sequitur intuitivam.” 

69. “Item, repraesentatum debet esse prius cognitum, aliter repraesen- 
tans nunquam ducet in cognitionem repraesentati tanquam in simile. 
Exemplum: statua Herculis nunquam me duceret in cognitionem Herculis 
nisi prius vidissem Herculem, nec aliter possum scire utrum statua sit 
sibi similis aut non. Sed secundum ponentes speciem, species est aliquid 
praevium omni actui intelligendi obiectum, igitur non potest poni 
propter repraesentationem obiecti.” 

70. ‘Item, si ponitur propter repraesentationem, hoc non <est> nisi 
quia distans non potest agere in distans. Sed hoc est falsum, nam si 
obiectum distans non posset agere in intellectum causando in eo in- 
tellectionem nisi prius causet speciem, quia oportet agens esse praesens 
passo in se vel in alio, igitur eodem modo obiectum distans non potest 
causare speciem in intellectu nisi ponendo aliquid praevium in intellectu 
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speciei per quod obiectum est praesens intellectui ad causandum illam7? 
speciem, et similiter ante illam oportet ponere alium, et sic in infinitum. 
Igitur si obiectum distans potest causare speciem in intellectu sine aliquo 
praevio per quod fit praesens, igitur eodem modo potest immediate 
causare intellectionem sine aliqua specie praevia repraesentante.”’ 


71. ‘‘Nec debet poni species propter causationem intellectionis, quia 
secundum ¢os** corporale et materiale non potest agere in spirituale, 
et ideo oportet ponere talem speciem in intellectu. Sed contra: sicut 
corporale et materiale’? non potest esse causa partialis immediata 
respectu intellectionis quae recipitur in spirituali, quia in intellectu 
possibili, et est spiritualis qualitas, ita nec materiale potest esse causa 
partialis cum intellectu agente concurrens ad producendum speciem, 
quae est spiritualis, in intellectu possibili, qui est etiam spiritualis. Et 
sicut tu ponis quod corporale potest esse causa partialis ad causandum 
speciem in spirituali, ita ponatur quod potest esse causa partialis ad 
causandum intellectionem in spirituali.”’ 

72. ‘St dicas quod natura intellectualis requirit materiale ad pro- 
ducendum speciem, ita dicam de intellectione.” 


73. “Nec debet poni species propter determinationem potentiae, quia 
omnis potentia passiva sufficienter determinatur per agens sufficiens, 
maxime quando ipsamet potentia est activa; sed agens sufficiens est 
obiectum et intellectus, ut probatum est; igitur etc.” 


74. “Nec debet poni propter unionem obiecti cum potentia tamquam 
moventis et moti, quia tunc eodem modo arguerem quod ante illam 
speciem oportet ponere aliam, quia ad hoc quod obiectum possit causare 
primam speciem in intellectu requiritur quod uniatur <sibi>, sicut requiri- 
tur modo ad hoc quod causet intellectionem, et hoc erit per aliam speciem, 
et sic in infinitum. Sic igitur patet quod habitus sit ponendus propter 
experientiam, non species.” 


<Responsio Ioannis de Reading» 


75. Contra conclusionem istarum opinionum negantium speciem arguo, 
probando primo speciem esse in intellectu per argumenta Doctors Sub- 
tilis, reducendo ea contra responsiones aliquas datas; arguendo secundario 
contra istas opiniones in speciali. 
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<Necessitas speciei intelligibilis probatur primuo argumentuo Scotr> 


76. Primo arguitur sic:75 supponendo quod intellectus noster intelligat 
universale, quia obiectum est prius praesens intellectui quam intellectus 
intelligat obiectum; sed non oportet esse praesens in se, igitur in specie 
intelligibili. Consequentia ultima probatur, quia si esset praesens in alia 
specie, hoc esset in phantasmate, sicut dicunt alit.?* Sed hoc est im- 
possibile, quia phantasma repraesentat singulare, igitur non reprae- 
sentat universale, quia omnis species habet tantum unam rationem re- 
praesentativi. 

77. Ad istud respondetur””? quod intellectus potest intelligere actu 
universale. Sed actu universale dicitur dupliciter, scilicet virtualiter 
et formaliter. Quidditas autem individui <in> phantasmate’® virtute in- 
tellectus agentis est universalis actu virtualiter, sed fit universale forma- 
liter per actu intelligere, quia esse actu universale formaliter est ipsum 
actuale intelligere. 

78. Ad probationem dicunt quod modus repraesentandi non habetur 
(p. 457) ex ratione speciei praecise. Unde species in phantasmate primo 
repraesentat singulariter ipsi phantasiae, et postea universaliter in- 
tellectui possibili, virtute intellectus agentis. Unde idem repraesentati- 
vum potest repraesentare modis oppositis, sic quod uni repraesentet 
singulariter immediate, et alteri universaliter mediate, et uni in uno 
lumine singulariter et alteri in alio lumine universaliter. 

79. Contra istam responsionem:”® primo de hoc quod ipse dicit de 
‘universali virtualiter’, guaevo: aut illud universale est aliquid exsistens 
in re aut non, sed tantum habet esse obiectivum. Si primum detur, 
hoc non potest esse phantasma, nec in phantasmate, quod est cum 
condicionibus materialibus, et hoc concedunt. Si secundum detur, arguo 
sic: nihil potest habere esse obiectivum vel esse diminutum nisi per hoc 
quod aliquid habet esse reale. Si igitur intellectus agens facit universale 
virtualiter, hoc non potest esse nisi quia aliquid est reale in quo universale 
habet esse. Aut igitur illud est phantasma vel species intelligibilis. Si 
secundum, <habetur> propositum; si primum, igitur posito phantasmate, 
licet intellectus agens nihil ageret, esset universale, quod est contra eos. 

80. Dices quod phantasma repraesentat universale, sed per hoc quod 
intellectus agens relucet super phantasma, illustrante <super> ipso. 


*® Hoc est argumentum Scoti, sed valde contractum, Ordinatio, I, d. 3, 
P- 3, q. I, nn. 348—352 (ed. Vaticana, III, 209—212). 

76 Cf. supra, n.9 (per n. indicamus numeros argumentorum). 

"7 Tuxta notam marginalem haec et sequens responsio sunt Richardi de 
Drayton. 

78 phantasmate] phantasma F 79 Seu contra n. 77. 
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Contra: ex hoc habeo quod phantasma ex natura sua non repraesentat 
universale. Tunc arguo ut prius: impossibile est aliquid habere esse 
secundum quid nisi aliquid habeat esse reale in quo salvatur ipsum esse 
secundum quid. Sed esse universale, quod est motivum intellectus, est 
esse secundum quid, quia non est esse reale, causatum in phantasia. 
Nec etiam in intellectu, secundum eos. Igitur non habet esse nisi per 
aliquid reale habeat esse. Sed illud reale non ponitur in phantasia, igitur 
oportet ponere illud in intellectu, et ita propositum. 


81. Ad istud®® dicitur quod maior potest intelligi de eadem potentia, 
scilicet quod quando aliquid habet esse secundum quid, etiam novum, 
quod aliquid habet esse reale in eadem potentia, et sic <minor)> est 
neganda. 

82. Aliter etiam dicitur,81 quod si dicatur ‘omne® ens diminutum 
requirit novum esse reale in quo reluceat,’ falsum <est>, quia si ponatur 
species una, sufficit ad intelligendum hominem, animal, et substantiam; 
sic hic dicitur quod species phantasiae sufficit ipsi intellectui et etiam 
phantasiae. 

83. Contra primam responsionem :*3 si ad esse secundum quid requiritur 
esse reale in alia potentia, habetur propositum, quia si ex hoc quod uni- 
versale habet esse quod est esse secundum quid, ponitur esse reale non 
in ipsa phantasia sed in alia potentia, ut in intellectu, illud erit species 
repraesentans universale, et <habetur> propositum. Si etiam ponatur 
illud reale in phantasia, cum illud non sit nisi phantasma, secundum 
eos, sequitur quod phantasma secundum se repraesentat universale, 
etiam circumscripto intellectu agente. 

84. Contra secundam propositionem* arguo sic: impossibile est aliquod 
esse secundum quid esse novum, nulla posita realitate nec corrupta, 
quia ex quo esse secundum quid non potest esse ens per se, non potest 
esse novum nisi quia aliquo modo est in alio, igitur si ponatur universale, 
novum, requiritur aliquid reale novum. Nec instantia sua de specie 
repraesentante hominem et animal est ad propositum, quia species illa 
non potest de novo repraesentare animal vel substantiam nisi de novo 
reciperet aliquod esse reale. 

85. Item, secundo confirmo istud argumentum principale:®° illud quod 
est motivum vel repraesentativum — sicut obiectum vel species obiecti 


80 Seu ad n. 80. 
81 Alia responsio ad n. 8o. 
82 omne] esse F 
ING LS Diy (hl 
Se Ad al 2: 
85 Seu argumentum supra sub n. 76 recitatum. 
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dicitur repraesentativa — respectu alicuius actus realis, est aliquid 
reale. Sed obiectum intellectus requiritur ut repraesentativum respectu 
actus intelligendi, qui est realis, igitur secundum rationem secundum 
quam est repraesentativum est aliquid reale. Quaero igitur: quae est 
illa ratio realis? Aut phantasma, aut species intelligibilis. Si secundum, 
<habetur> propositum. Primum non potest poni, quia aut illud est 
phantasma secundum se, et hoc est contra eos, aut phantasma ut illustra- 
tum. Sed cum ‘phantasma ut illustratum’ nihil sit reale nisi ipsum 
phantasma, quia illustratio non est aliquid reale receptum in phantas- 
mate secundum ¢os, igitur phantasma illustratum non plus est repraesen- 
tativum quam phantasma solum. 

86. Dices: repraesentativum est quidditas individui phantastici, ut 
in illo est universale. Contra: si quidditas, ut in individuo phantastico, 
est repraesentativum et universale, igitur phantasma non repraesentat 
universale, sed tantum singulare, et quidditas individui phantastici 
repraesentat universale. Sed hoc non potest dari: tum quia quidditas 
ut universalis est repraesentata magis quam repraesentans, igitur sequi- 
tur quod, cum <actus> intellectus sit actus realis, illud quod est reprae- 
sentativum respectu illius est aliquid reale: non phantasma secundum 
se, nec ut illustratum, nec quidditas obiecti phantastici; igitur est species 
in intellectu. Praeterea, omnis res determinatur ad ‘propriam opera- 
tionem secundum entitatem propriam. Si igitur repraesentativum in- 
tellectionis realis sit aliquid reale, ut dictum est, et non ponitur aliquid 
ab evs nisi phantasma, sequitur quod phantasma secundum naturam suam 
erit repraesentativum universalis et motivum ad actum intelligendi. 

87. Confirmatur: licet color non causet speciem in medio vel in oculo 
nisi medio prius illuminato, tamen ante conceditur quod color causat 
speciem suam in medio, igitur eodem modo, licet phantasma non causaret 
actum intelligendi, nec repraesentaret universale nisi mediante lumine 
intellectus agentis, tamen deberet concedi <quod> vere causat intellec- 
tionem et repraesentat universale, quod est falsum et contra Commen- 
tatorem, 111 De anima, commento 18, ut patebit postmodum. 8 

88. Contra illud®’ quod dicitur, quod idem repraesentat modis oppo- 
sitis, non ex ratione sui tantum, sed mediante alio lumine et etiam 
diversis potentiis: <hoc falsum est>, quia ut iam probatum <est, vel> 
phantasma secundum se repraesentat universale vel oportet ponere 
speciem intelligibilem, quia nec lumen repraesentat, licet requiratur, 
nec quidditas individui phantastici, nec phantasma ut illustratum (p. 458). 


86 Videsis infra, sub n. 94. 
87 jllud] Aug. F 
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89. Ideo ponendo conclusionem istam, ponerem alio modo, sic: sicut 
in re singulari extra est singularitas et etiam natura — patet in Sorte — 
sic in specie causata in phantasia est singularitas et natura, et ideo 
natura illius speciei est similitudo naturae rei extra, ut albedinis, et per 
hoc universalis, et ideo sufficit ad causandum cum intellectu agente vel 
memoria intellectionem sine specie intelligibili posita. Et tunc verba, 
quae dicuntur ab alizs, quod intellectus agens illustrat et huiusmodi, et 
sic facit speciem expressam, hoc posset sic intelligi: quod sicut lux88 
illuminat colores ut moveant visum et causent species, hoc est, prius 
causat in medio lumen sicut effectum priorem et disponit medium, et 
tunc color causat suas species in medio; sic intellectus agens, sicut causa 
superior, prius vel simul natura agit — non ad alium effectum sed ad 
eundem, scilicet ad intellectionem — cum natura in phantasmate, sine 
quo agente non ageret illa natura. Et ita intellectum agentem illustrare 
phantasma est causare cum eo intellectionem. 

go. Contra istum modum, sicut et contra alium, potest argui, quia 
obiectum prius est praesens intellectui quam intelligat; sed hoc non 
est ut habet esse in phantasmate, quia ibi habet esse materiale sive 
cum condicionibus materialibus. Aliter autem intellectus habet esse 
immateriale, secundum plures; igitur cum hoc non§® sit secundum se, 
sicut patet de istis sensibilibus, igitur hoc erit secundum quod salvatur 
in specie intelligibili et immateriali. 

gi. Item, hoc videtur esse intentio Commentatoris, I1 De anima, 
commento 60,%° ubi dicit Philosophus quod intelligimus cum volumus, 
sed non sentimus cum volumus, quia actum sentiendi causant res extra, 
sed actum intelligendi causant universalia quae sunt in anima, dicit ibi 
Commentator :®! “‘Sensus in actu non movetur nisi motu qui dicitur 
comprehensio a rebus particularibus sensibilibus, et istae sunt extra 
animam; intellectus autem movetur ad ultimam perfectionem a rebus 
universalibus, et illae sunt in anima.”’ Igitur universale movet intellec- 
tum ; sed quod movet ad talem actum est ens reale; igitur cum phantasma 
nullo modo possit dici universale, aliquid aliud reale quod potest dici 
universale, ut species, movebit ad talem actum. 

g2. Si dicatur ad istud quod Commentator vocat universale ipsum 
phantasma vel intentiones imaginabiles, non autem speciem intelligi- 
bilem, addit enim, ibidem,%* ‘“‘quod ea quae sunt de prima perfectione 


88 Jux] color F 

89 non] unum F 

90 Aristot., De anima, II, c. 5, t. 60 (417b 22—29). 

91 Averroes, In Aristot. De anima, II, t. 60 (ed. F. S. Crawford, p. 220). 
92 Averroes, loco cit. 
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in intellectu,®* quasi sensibilia de prima perfectione sensus, in hoc quod 
ambo movent, sunt intentiones imaginabiles, et istae sunt universales 
in potentia et non in actu.” Vult igitur quod intentiones imaginabiles 
sunt illa universalia de quibus loquitur et non species intelligibiles: 

93. Contra: istud non solvit, quia aut intelligit Commentator quod 
imaginatae intentiones, quae sunt aliquae species in phantasia vel in 
alia potentia interiori sensitiva, movent intellectum, aut <quod> obiecta 
relucentia in talibus speciebus movent intellectum, aut quod species 
intelligibiles illarum rerum cuius illae sunt intentiones moveant intellec- 
tum, et per hoc illae intentiones imaginatae dicuntur movere intellectum 
per suas similitudines in intellectu receptas, sicut obiectum dicitur 
movere intellectum, quia mediante sua specie movet. Primum non po- 
test Commentator® intelligere, quia secundum eum, ibidem, illae inten- 
tiones imaginatae non sunt nisi universalia in potentia; igitur ut sic, 
non movent immediate et actualiter intellectum, sed quando fiunt actu 
universalia, quod non est nisi per speciem intelligibilem causatam. 

94. Istud confirmatur per eundem, III De anima, commento 18,°° ubi 
dicit sic: “‘Intentiones imaginatae non movent intellectum materialem 
nisi quando fuerint intellectae in actu, quod non perficitur <eis> nisi 
praesente aliquo quod sit intellectus in actu.” Hic patet, secundum 
eum, quod intentiones imaginatae non movent intellectum nisi quando 
sunt actu intellecta, hoc est actu intelligibilia. Sed hoc non est ut habent 
esse tantum in phantasia vel in imaginatione, quia sic tantum sunt 
universalia in potentia, ut dictum est prius, secundum ewm.®® Igitur 
hoc est in quantum habent esse in specie intelligibili. 

95. Nec est dare secundum, quod intentiones imaginatae ut habent 
esse obiectivum moveant, quia sic non sunt aliquid reale. Igitur oportet 
dare tervtiwm, quod intelligat Commentator quod intentiones imaginatae 
per species intelligibiles moveant intellectum, sicut concedit Doctor,%? 
quod obiectum sensibile movet intellectum, non in se sed mediante sua 
specie. 

96. Istud potest confirmari per exemplum Commentatoris, ibidem, 
commento 18,%8 ubi dicit sic: “Modus qui coégit nos ad ponendum 
intellectum agentem idem est cum modo propter quem visus indiget 
luce. Quemadmodum visus non movetur a coloribus nisi quando fuerint 

%3 in intellectu] intelligibili F 

94 Averroes, loco cit. 

°° Averroes, In Aristot. De anima, III, t. 18 (ed. F. S. Crawford, p. 439). 

6 Scilicet secundum Averroem, loco nota 93 citato. 

*7 Scotus, Ordinatio, I, d. 3, p. 3, q. I, nn. 366—370 (ed. Vaticana, III, 


222—225). 
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in actu, quod non completur nisi luce praesente, cum ipsa sit extrahens 
eos de potentia in actum, ita intentiones imaginatae non movent in- 
tellectum materialem nisi quando fuerint’”’ etc. Sed nunc patet quod 
lux non sic educit colores in actum de potentia quod causet speciem 
coloris vel actum videndi colorem, sed facit colores posse actu agere; 
igitur similiter intellectus agens abstrahet intentiones imaginatas <ita> 
quod facit eas posse causare intellectionem, quod non est nisi mediante 
effectu causato ab intellectu, cuiusmodi non potest poni species intelligi- 
bilis, sicut lux mediante effectu, scilicet lumine causato, facit colorem 
posse causare speciem suam. 


<Ockham impugnat primum argumentum Scott> 


97. Aliter respondent alii®® ad argumentum istud Doctoris primum, 
et dicunt quod deficit dupliciter. “‘ Primo enim illud quod assumit (p. 459) 
est dubium, scilicet ‘quod universale’ etc., quia quaero: quid intelligit 
per universale. Aut speciem, aut aliquid extra animam, aut aliquid 
in anima, aut aliquid compositum ex his. Non primo modo: tum quia 
tunc peteret, quia intendit probare quod species sit praesens intellectui 
per hoc quod universale actu est praesens intellectui. Si tune per uni- 
versale intelligat speciem, igitur probet1°® quod species sit praesens 
intellectui per hoc quod universale, <et hoc> supponit; tum quia 
tunc diceret quod universale esset praesens per universale. Nec secundo 
modo, quia sicut impossibile est quod aliquid omnino indistinctum?!? 
representet aliquid!” sub distinctis et oppositis rationibus, ita impossi- 
bile est quod aliquid exsistat sub rationibus oppositis. Sed, per ewm,}% 
repraesentare universale et sub ratione universalis et repraesentare sub 
ratione particularis non conveniunt uni speciei, quia opponuntur, Igitur 
esse realiter universale et particulare non possunt convenire eidem 
realiter, quia non minus opponuntur in essendo quam in repraesentando, 
quia singulare a parte rei est determinatum ad unum, universale non est 
determinatum ad unum, sed est indifferens ad multa. Cum igitur, secun- 
dum omnes, in re extra est singulare, impossibile est, quod in re sit 
universale idem cum singulari. Nec tertio modo, quia illud quod est sic 
in anima, sequitur actum intelligendi, per eum,}4 sed universale praece- 


9® Haec est responsio Guillelmi de Ockham ad primum argumentum Scoti, 
supra, sub n. 76 citatum. Haec verbotenus habentur apud Ockham, In 
II Sent., qq. 144—15 MM—PP. 
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103 Scilicet per Scotum, Ordinatio, I, d. 3, p. 3, q. 1, n. 352 (ed. Vaticana, 
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104 Per eundem Scotum, loco cit., nn. 349—350 (ed. Vaticana, III, 210s.). 
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dit. Nec quarto modo, quia tunc quantum ad illud quod est compositum 
ex aliquo exsistente in anima! sequitur actum intelligendi, quod est 
contra eum; et quantum ad aliud non possunt sibi competere distinctae 
rationes!® <et> oppositae”’ 

98. “Item, non valet,} ‘intellectus potest habere obiectum praesens, 
igitur habet speciem intelligibilem’, quia aut intelligit <per obiectum)> 
aliquod fictitii et ens rationis, aut aliquod ens reale. Si primo modo, 
tunc non debet propter tale obiectum ponere aliquam speciem praeviam 
cognitioni repraesentantem, quia ens illud causatur per actum intelligendi. 
Si secundo modo, tunc sine omni specie per se ipsum potest esse praesens 
in ratione obiecti intellectui, sicut est praesens sensui sine omni specie, 
ut supra dictum est.”’ 

99. ‘““Confirmatur, nam secundum eum,}°§ motivum et mobile, causa et 
effectus possunt distingui loco et situ;!°® universale autem est movens, 
intellectus est mobile; igitur non obstante quod universale exsistens 
extra distet ab intellectu, nihilominus potest causare intellectionem 
partialiter sine omni specie media.”’ 

100. “Ad primam probationem consequentiae guaero: quomodo intelli- 
git quod species sensibilis sive phantasma!’® repraesentat singulare sub 
ratione singularis? Quia aut intelligit quod repraesentat differentiam 
individualem, aut quidditatem, aut compositum ex his, quia plura non 
ponuntur in singulari. Primo modo non: tum quia illud quod ponit 
repraesentari per speciem est ratio agendi primo; proprietas individualis 
non est ratio agendi, secundum ewm;"! tum quia illud quod primo 
repraesentatur per speciem est illud quod primo cognoscitur et terminat 
actum cognoscendi, differentia autem individualis nec cognoscitur a 
sensu nec terminat actum videndi sensitivum, etiam secundum eum. 
Nec secundum est dare, quia tunc species sensibilis et intelligibilis eodem 
modo et sub eadem ratione repraesentant, quia utraque repraesentat 
quidditatem ut distinguitur a singularitate, et sic non oportet ponere 
aliquam speciem in intellectu, sed sufficeret species in phantasia.”’ 

ror. ‘Sz dicas quod species in phantasia repraesentat quidditatem 
ut coniunctam cum singularitate, species intelligibilis vero"? repraesentat 


108 in anima| realiter F 
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10? Non valet quod dicit Scotus, loco cit., n. 349. 

108 Tuxta Scotum, Ordinatio, I, d. 37, q. unica (ed. Vaticana, VI, 299—302) 
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sive coniuncta sit sive non, contya: species potest remanere in phantasia 
rel!8 destructa, et tunc quidditas non est coniuncta cum singularitate, 
igitur etc.”’ 

102. “Si dicas quod species sensibilis repraesentat sub condicionibus 
materialibus hic et nunc, species intelligibilis non, sed abstrahit, contra: 
ita species sensibilis abstrahit a condicionibus materialibus sicut in- 
telligibilis. Patet enim quod species in phantasia — si ponatur — ita 
repraesentat rem quando non est sicut quando est, igitur ita abstrahit 
imaginativa a condicionibus materialibus sicut intellectus.”’ 

103. “Sz dicas quod species in phantasia repraesentat sub ratione 
<quidditatis> singularis et in intellectu sub ratione quidditatis universa- 
lis, contra: aut species in phantasia repraesentat singularitatem aut non, 
sed tantum quidditatem, <aut compositum ex utraque>. Si primo modo, 
tunc ita apprehenditur a sensu singularitas sicut quidditas, quod est 
contra eum.44 Si secundo modo, tunc non erit differentia inter repraesen- 
tationem speciei intelligibilis et sensibilis, quia utrobique repraesentatur 
idem. Nec tertio modo, ut accipitur pro composito ex utraque,!!® tum 
quia tunc non plus repraesentatur una pars quam alia, et per consequens 
non plus intelligitur una pars quam alia, et sic non plus intelligitur 
quidditas quam singularitas, quod est contra eum, quia dicit quod 
differentia individualis non potest apprehendi pro statu isto, maxime 
a sensu. Tum quia sicut repugnat toti ratione differentiae individualis 
terminare vel agere ad cognitionem ita sibi repugnat repraesentare. Tum 
quia, secundum eum, natura primo videtur, et per consequens primo 
repraesentatur, et ex hoc sequitur quod idem repraesentatur per speciem 
intelligibilem et sensibilem, et sic non oportet ponere distinctas species.” 

104. “Ad rationem'® igitur respondeo quod sola species in phantasia 
non sufficit ad cognitionem alicuius rei, sed sicut ad cognitionem intui- 
tivam corporalem requiritur potentia et obiectum sine omni specie, 
ita ad intuitivam intelligibilem sufficit obiectum cum intellectu”’ (p. 460). 

105. “Et ad notitiam primam abstractivam, quae stat cum intuitiva, 
sufficit notitia intuitiva cum intellectu; sed ad secundam abstractivam 
requiritur habitus, sicut supra dictum est. Nec phantasma simpliciter 
necessario aliquid facit ad cognitionem intuitivam vel abstractivam, 
sed tantum per accidens, pro statu isto, nam anima separata potest in- 
tuitive videre res sibi praesentes sine omni phantasmate, sed Philosophus 


113 re] non add. F 
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non vidit nisi res et concursus earum pro statu isto, ideo quantum So 
pro statu isto bene dicit quod requiritur phantasma.” ie 


106. “‘Ad aliud dico quod non sunt duae rationes repraesentabiles in 
re quarum una repraesentetur phantasiae et alia intellectui, quia non 
sunt talia duo in re, natura scilicet contracta et proprietas contrahens, 
quia quidquid est in re est singulare, sicut patet per dicta alibi.” 


<Reading defendit primum argumentum Scott contra Ockham) 


107. Contra istam responsionem:* quando primo quaerit, ‘quid in- 
telligitur per universale’, dico quod obiectum, ut habet esse sufficiens 
et praesens requisitum ante actum nostrum intelligendi, et illud est 
<obiectum) relucens in specie intelligibili in intellectu. Et cum dicit 
quod ‘illud quod est sic in anima, sequitur actum intelligendi,’ dico 
quod hoc est falsum, et probatum est oppositum per Commentatorem, 
commento 18 tertii.118 


108. Per idem patet contra secundum argumentum suum,'® quando 
negat hanc consequentiam ‘intellectus potest habere obiectum praesens, 
igitur habet speciem intelligibilem’. Et quando arguit ‘aut intelligit per 
obiectum ens fictum aut reale’, dico, ut dictum est, quod per hoc intelli- 
git ens repraesentatum, vel habens esse immateriale, necessario requisi- 
tum ante cognitionem abstractivam, quod tunc non salvatur nisi in 
specie intelligibili per quam transfertur obiectum materiale de ordine 
sensibilium ad ordinem intelligibilium, secundum Commentatorem, ubi 
prius.!2° Et quando dicit quod ‘ens tale fictum causatur per actum in- 
telligendi’, dico quod hoc est falsum; sed prius habet obiectum esse 
immateriale et universale quam intelligatur, secundum Commentatorem, 
ibidem. Hoc etiam patet III De anima, commento 7,!! ubi dicit quod 
virtus rationalis aspicit imaginem rei sensibilis in imaginativa, et extrahit 
intentionem communem, et post comprehendit eam. Ex quo videtur 
quod abstractio universalis praecedit comprehensionem. Et hoc etiam 
dicit commento 18,!* sic: “Intellectus qui est abstrahere intellectum 
et creare eum, necesse est ut praecedat in nobis intellectum qui est 
recipere <eum).” Et quando dicit ‘si ponatur obiectum praesens aliquid 
reale, ita est praesens intellectui sicut sensui’, dico quod hoc est negan- 
dum, quia materiale, sub esse materiali, non est praesens intellectui 


117 Contra responsionem Ockham, quam vide supra, n. 97. 

118 Averroes, ubi supra, nota 95. 

119 Supra, n. 98: 
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nostro coniuncto, et hoc saltem respectu cognitionis abstractivae, ut 
magis patebit. 

109. Ad confirmationem suam de motivo et mobili,!23 quod possunt 
distingui loco, dico quod ibi est non causa ut causa. Non enim <ideo> 
res extra quia distinguitur loco non movet intellectum nostrum, sed 
quia ab esse materiali non est natus moveri intellectus!*4 ad cognitionem 
abstractivam. 

110. Ad aliud,® quando dicit respondendo ad probationem conse- 
quentiae, ‘quomodo phantasma repraesentat singulare’ etc., dico quod 
raepraesentat naturam quae est singularis, et etiam cum condicionibus 
singulariter, ut figuram et huiusmodi, non autem sub ratione singularita- 
tis nec etiam sub ratione universalis, quod est indifferens ad omnia 
singularia, quale est obiectum intellectus. Et per hoc patet quod neutra 
propositio sequens valet. Prima non, quia species sensibilis et intelligibilis 
non sub eodem modo repraesentant. Nec secunda valet, quia licet res 
non sit, nihilominus phantasma potest repraesentare rem sub condicioni- 
bus materialibus cum quibus non coniungitur, sed sub illis tamen prius 
sentiebatur. 

110a. Et per hoc patet quod imustantia ad responsionem, quam post 
ponit,!2® nihil valet; licet enim species in phantasia repraesentet rem 
quando non est, non tamen repraesentat universaliter et sub indifferentia, 
sicut species intelligibilis, sed sub figura et huiusmodi condicionibus, 
ut dictum est. Et haec est intentio Anselmi, Monologion, cap. 7,127 ubi 
dicit: ‘“‘Aliter hominem mens per corporis imaginem et per rationem 
intuetur; per corporis imaginem, ut cum eius sensibilem figuram imagi- 
natur, per rationem vero ut cum eius universalem essentiam, quae est 
animal rationale mortale, cogitat.”’ 

111. Per idem patet ad sequens,!?® quia nec phantasma repraesentat 
quidditatem, nec naturam, ut universalis est, sed naturam, quae est 
singularis et etiam communis, in re cum condicionibus materialibus, ut 
dictum est; sed species intelligibilis repraesentat sine talibus condicioni- 
bus sub ratione universalis, actu universalis. 

112. Contra responsionem quam ponit respondendo ad formam argu- 
menti,2® quod phantasma non sufficit ad cognitionem rei, sed quod 
obiectum extra sufficit ad cognitionem intuitivam cum ipso intellectu 
=e 
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etc., istud est contra Avistotelem, II De anima, ut prius allegatum est,15° 
ubi ponit differentiam inter sensum et intellectum, quia sensus movetur 
a sensibilibus extra, intellectus non. Item, haec est intentio beati 
Augustint, XI De Trinitate, cap. 9,1*! ubi dicit sic: ““A Specie corporis, 
quod cernitur, exoritur ea quae fit in sensu cernentis, et ab hac quae fit 
in memoria, et ab ea quae fit in acie cogitantis”’; et sequitur post: “Ut 
autem possit esse visio cogitantis, ideo fit in memoria de visione sentientis 
simile aliquid, quo se ita convertat in cogitando acies animi sicut se 
in cernendo convertit!®* ad corpus acies oculorum.” Vult dicere quod 
sicut visio sensus extrinseci causatur a re sensibili sic cognitio intellectus 
a specie recepta (p. 46r), sive illa sit in phantasia sive in intellectu, 
non curo modo, quia saltem sequitur quod res extra non causat immediate 
cognitionem. Hoc etiam patet per eundem, in eodem libro, cap. 7,153 ubi 
dicit quod ‘‘<ex> memoria formatur acies animi, cum in ipsa memoria 
species inhaeserat corporis’; et addit: “erat enim in memoria et prius 
quam cogitaretur a nobis, sicut erat corpus in loco prius quam sentiretur 
ut visio fieret. Sed cum cogitatur, ex illa quam memoria tenet exprimitur 
in acle cogitantis.”’ Item, haec est manifesta intentio Anselm, Monologion 
cap. 60,14 ubi dicit sic: “In hominis cogitatione,'> dum cogitat aliquid 
quod extra mentem est, in ipsa <non> nascitur verbum cogitatae rei 
ex ipsa re, quoniam ipsa absens est a cogitantis intuitu, sed ex rei aliqua 
similitudine vel imagine quae est in cogitantis memoria, aut forte quae 
dum cum cogitat per corporeum sensum ex re praesenti in mentem 
attrahitur’. Ex his patet manifeste quod verbum, quod ipse vocat 
cogitationem, non causat res extra, sed species in memoria, et hoc sive 
illa species fuit diu ante causata sive tunc quando cogitat, prius tamen 
natura. Ex his patet quod illud est falsum quod res extra immediate 
causat cognitionem in intellectu. Et haec est intentio philosophorum 
quod res habet esse immateriale per intellectum agentem ad hoc quod 
moveat intellectum, et saltem sequitur quod species in memoria requiri- 
tur ad cognitionem causandam. 

113. Contra aliud quod dicitur,3* quod ‘ad cognitionem primam ab- 
stractivam, quae stat cum intuitiva, sufficit intuitiva <cum intellectu), 
istud videtur irrationale, quia ad omnem cognitionem meram naturalem 
videtur requiri causa eiusdem rationis in generali; sed aliquam cognitio- 
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nem intellectualem, et communiter omnem sequentem, causat intellectus 
cum aliquo!’’ obiecto, praesente tamen in aliqua sua similitudine habi- 
tuali, sive specie sive habitu; igitur nullam abstractivam!® poterit 
causare actus intelligendi intuitivus. Praetera, hoc est contra Commenta- 
torem, in multis locis,!® qui ponit intentiones imaginatas, et non aliquem 
actum intuitivum, movere intellectum. 

114. Contra responsionem ad aliud,4° quando dicit quod ‘non sunt 
duae rationes repraesentabiles, scilicet natura et singularitas’ etc., 
hoc est falsum, sicut patet alibi. 


<Altercatio circa secundum argumentum Scott> 


115. Secundo arguit Doctor sic:'4! Intellectus agens est potentia 
realis!4 activa, cuius actus est abstrahere et facere de intelligibili in 
potentia intelligibile in actu, igitur habet terminum realem suae actionis; 
huiusmodi non est aliquid in phantasmate, igitur est species intelligibilis. 

116. Ad istud vespondetur'4? quod intellectus agens non habet unam 
actionem realem circa phantasma, nec possibilis est proprie potentia 
passiva respectu intelligere, sed habet tantum de passione receptionem. 

117. Contra istud: secundum Commentatorem,\4 quem ipsi recipiunt, 
intellectus agens abstrahendo facit intentiones imaginatas intellectas 
in actu postquam erant in potentia. Quaero: quid est terminus istius 
factionis ? Si nihil, tunc non sunt nisi verba truffatoria; si ens secundum 
quid, hoc non potest <esse> nisi <ad> aliquid reale terminetur; non in 
phantasia, igitur in intellectu possibili. Illud voco speciem intelligibilem. 

118. Item, quod dicit, quod possibilis non est passivus proprie respectu 
intelligere etc., hoc nihil ad propositum, quia ante intellectionem est 
obiectum praesens, causatum per abstractionem intellectus agentis; igitur 
in illo priori causatur aliquid quod non est ipsum intelligere. 

11g. Istud confirmatur. Secundum Philosophum, VIII Physicorum 
et III De anima,'*® ponit duplicem potentiam: essentialem et acciden- 
talem, et vult quod intellectus educitur de potentia essentiali ad acci- 
dentalem per scientiam. Quaero: quid intelligit per scientiam? Aut 
habitum proprie, qui sequitur actum; et hoc non potest esse ante actum, 
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<quia ante actum) praecedentem habitum fuit in potentia accidentali. 
Igitur non tantum per talem habitum, igitur per speciem; non per 
phantasma, ut dictum est, igitur per speciem intelligibilem. 

120. Et si dicas quod intellectus reducitur ad potentiam accidentalem 
de potentia essentiali per abstractionem intellectus agentis causantis 
universale, contra: universale, secundum te, nihil est nisi ens secundum 
quid sive obiectivum. Tunc arguo: nulla causa naturalis potest causare 
esse secundum quid nisi vel ex hoc quod ipsa ponitur in esse, vel 
ex hoc quod causat effectum realem, sicut ponendo obiecta causari 
in esse intellecto: tunc causatur de novo esse intellectum, quia in- 
tellectio, <quae> potest poni causa talis esse, est nova; vel quia intellectio 
est sicut effectus novus, in quo illud esse salvatur, ponendo quod esse 
obiectivum sit ab intellectu et non ab intellectione. Maior igitur videtur 
manifesta per hoc quod esse secundum quid non potest causari, quasi 
terminus per se exsistens, quia non habet esse nisi in alio, et ideo non 
causatur de novo nisi quia causatur in alio, et hoc loquendo de esse 
secundum quid causato a causa naturali, quidquid sit de aliis. Sed ex 
hoc quod intellectus agens ponitur in esse, non ponitur statim esse 
universale rosae vel albedinis, igitur si ponatur de novo universale ab 
intellectu agente, hoc est quia intellectus agens causat aliquod esse reale, 
in quo illud esse novum universale salvatur. Hoc non est phantasma, 
cum non sit effectus intellectus agentis, igitur est species intelligibilis. 


<Ockham impugnat secundum argumentum Scoti> 


121. Aliter respondetur ab Ockham® quod “‘intellectus agens causat 
aliquid in intellectu reale,!47 quia intellectionem,4% quae est primus 
terminus eius. Et quando dicit quod actio intellectus agentis terminatur 
ad universale in actu, aut intelligit quod terminatur ad universale, 
quia terminatur ad illud universale quod primo, secundum eum, intelligi- 
tur, aut quia actio sua terminatur ad primum repraesentativum universa- 
lis quod est in re. Non primo modo quia, per ewm, terminatur actio 
intellectus ad speciem, species autem non primo intelligitur. Nec secundo 
modo, quia tunc non magis actio intellectus agentis terminatur ad uni- 
versale quam ad particulare, quia sicut producere potest speciem reprae- 
sentantem (p. 462) universale ita potest producere speciem repraesentan- 
tem singulare, maxime cum species illa — si ponatur — sit singularis et 
habeat esse hic et nunc. Ita enim habet esse in isto intellectu quod non 
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in alio, et ita nunc quando primo causatur quod non prius. Aliter enim, 
nisi species repraesentaret singulare nunquam posset singulare intelligi.”’ 


122. “Si dicas quod intellectus agens facit universale, quia facit 
speciem quae indifferenter repraesentat multa, contra: tunc eodem 
modo dicam quod sensus facit universale, quia facit speciem indifferenter 
repraesentantem multa. Assumptum patet, quia quando sunt aliqua 
simillima, nihil potest esse similitudo vel repraesentativum unius nisi 
sit similitudo et repraesentativum alterius. Exemplum: sit Socrates 
existens hic, et Romae alius Socrates sibi similis. Non posset esse aliqua 
similitudo!#® Socratis hic, quae esset repraesentativa eius, quin eadem 
per omnia esset similis Socrati existenti!®° Romae et repraesentativa 
eius. Igitur eodem modo, si sint duae albedines simillimae, nulla species 
in sensu potest esse similitudo vel repraesentativa unius quin aequaliter 
<sit similitudo et representativa> alterius, et per consequens species 
sensibilis potest plura repraesentare sicut intelligibilis, et sic sensus 
actio terminaretur ad universale sicut actio intellectus.” 

123. ‘‘Ideo dico quod actio intellectus est realis, quia terminatur ad 
cognitionem realem, intuitivam vel abstractivam, modo praedicto.”’ 


124. “Et quando dicit quod intellectus agens facit universale in actu, 
verum <est>, quia facit quoddam esse fictum, et producit quendam 
conceptum!*! in esse obiectivo, qui!®? terminat eius actum, qui!®? tantum 
habet esse obiective et nullo modo subiective. Et sic facit universale, 
sicut alias dictum fuit.”’ 

125. “Et quando dicitur quod ‘intellectus agens facit de intelligibili 
in potentia intelligibile in actu’,154 dico quod haec propositio non inveni- 
tur a Philosopho, nec Commentatore, sed ista quod intellectus agens facit 
de intellectu in potentia intellectum in actu; et hoc est verum, quia 
facit intentionem per quam aliquid est actu intellectum quod prius 
fuit in potentia intellectum. Hoc patet per Commentatorem, III De 
anima, <commento> 18,155 ubi dicit quod operatio intellectus agentis 
est facere intellectum intelligere in actu, et quod intellectus agens et 
possibilis se habent respectu intellectionis sicut agens et patiens. Unde 
dicit: ‘Cum in parte animae necesse sit invenire tres differentias, necesse 
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est ut in ea sit pars quae dicitur intellectus ... secundum quam facit 
intellecta, vel intellectum in potentia intellectum in actu’. Et hoc est 
causando intellectionem, modo praedicto. Et ideo actus intellectus 
agentis est facere intellectionem, et possibilis recipere. Unde dicit quod 
intellectus agens semper est in actu, intellectus materialis aliquando in 
potentia aliquando in actu.” 

126. “Et quando dicitur quod — secundum Commentatorem — intellec- 
tus agens transfert res de ordine ad ordinem, verum est, quia facit rem 
intelligi quae prius non intelligebatur. Dicit enim ibi quod ‘abstrahere 
nihil aliud est quam facere intentiones imaginatas intellectas in actu 
postquam erant in potentia intellectae; intelligere autem nihil aliud est 
quam recipere has intellectiones’. Cum enim dicit ipse ‘invenimus idem 
in suo esse transferri de ordine ad ordinem, scilicet intentiones imaginatas, 
dicimus quod necesse est quod hoc sit a causa agente et recipiente’. 
Et multa ibi de hoc.” 

127. ‘Si dicas quod Commentator vult quod actio intellectus agentis 
prior sit actione intellectus possibilis, dicit enim quod ‘intellectus cuius 
est abstrahere intellectum et causare eum, necesse est ut praecedat in 
nobis intellectum qui est vel cuius est recipere’, rvesbondeo: secundum 
eum intellectus agens et possibilis sunt duae substantiae separatae, 
quarum una est activa et alia passiva. Nunc autem activum prius est 
in perfectione passivo, quia perfectius, non tamen oportet quod intellec- 
tio sit prius ab uno quam recipiatur in reliquo.”’ 

128. “Et quando dicit Commentator: ‘Si quidditates rerum essent ab- 
stractae a materia, sicut posuit Plato, tunc non indigeremus intellectu 
agente’, igitur intellectus agens abstrahit, resbondeo quod duplex est 
abstractio intellectus agentis: una, causare intellectionem intuitivam 
vel abstractivam partialiter cum obiecto vel habitu,!5* modo praedicto, 
quae intellectio est omnino abstracta a materia, quia immaterialis est 
in se et habet esse subiective in immateriali; alia est abstractio per quam 
producit universale sive conceptum rei universalem in esse obiectivo, 
sicut alias dictum est. Quantum ad primam abstractionem, si quidditates 
rerum essent abstractae a materia, sicut posuit Plato, adhuc indigeremus 
intellectu agente, si debeant intelligi, quia non possent intuitive nec 
abstractive intelligi sine intellectu causante intellectionem, huiusmodi 
autem est intellectus!®? agens. Sed quantum ad secundam abstractionem 
non indigeremus intellectu agente si opinio Platonis esset vera quia si 
universalia essent in re separata a singularibus, sicut posuit Plato, tunc 
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intellectus non produceret ea in esse obiectivo tantum, quia tunc habe- 
rent esse subiectivum in re, tamen bene posset ea intelligere.”’ 


129. “‘Unde ex dictis Commentatoris, ibi, patet quod non est species in 
intellectu, quia ibi enumerat intellectum quantum ad omnes disposi- 
tiones quas recipit. Unde enumerat intellectum agentem, materialem 
sive possibilem, intellectum speculativum quando speculatur, intellectum 
in habitu quantum ad habitum, intellectum adeptum quando est in fine 
perfectionis, passibilem intellectum, non autem nominat intellectum qui 
est species.”’ 

< Reading defendit secundum argumentum Scoti> 


130. Contra istud est illud quod dictum est prius de Augustino et 
Anselmo,*® quod res extra non causant intellectionem, et ita intellectus 
agens cum re extra non causat cognitionem intuitivam, sicut 7psz volunt. 
Ex hoc arguo: cum obiectum sit prius praesens quam intellectus intelligat, 
et praesentia tali qua potest movere <intellectum>, cum illa praesentia 
non habeatur per praesentiam realem obiecti extra (p. 463), secundum 
illas auctoritates, hoc erit per actionem intellectus agentis, non in 
phantasmate, etiam secundum istos, igitur in specie intelligibili, praece- 
dente intellectionem causatam in intellectu. 

131. Praeterea, Commentator, III De anima, commento 32, in fine,!5® 
vult quod “‘intellectus intelligit formas rerum mediantibus imaginibus 
suis, quemadmodum sensus comprehendit intentiones eorum per prae- 
sentiam ipsorum individuorum.”’ Sed si immediate res extra causaret 
cognitionem, non cognosceret mediantibus imaginibus. 

132. Item, contra istam responsionem est Commentator, III De anima, 
commento 18, ut allegatum est,1®° ubi vult quod intentiones imaginatae 
non movent intellectum materialem nisi quando fuerint intellectae in 
actu etc. Quaero: quid intelligit <per> intentiones esse intellectas in 
actu? Aut quod actu intelligantur, aut quod actu sint intelligibiles. 
Si primum, ut isé@ exponunt Commentatorem, non esset verum quod 
non movent nisi quando sunt intellectae, immo prius moverent quam 
intelligerentur, non autem prius intelliguntur quam moveant, igitur 
secundo modo intelligit Commentator. 

133. Item, ibidem dicit quod “‘abstrahere intellectum et causare eum 
necesse est ut praecedat in nobis intellectum qui est recipere eum.” 
Igitur abstrahere praecedit intellectionem quae est recipere. Sed hoc 
non esset verum si per hoc quod dicit ‘imagines non movent intellectum 
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nisi quando sunt intellectae’ acciperet!*! ‘esse intellectum’ pro ‘esse actu 
cognito per intellectionem,’ quia tale ‘esse intellectum’ de quo loquitur 
Commentator, habent per abstractionem. 

134. Item, ibidem, Commentator in fine dicit quod si universalia 
haberent esse extra animam, ut dixit Plato, non indigeret Avistoteles 
ponere intellectum agentem. Quaero: quid intelligit Commentator et 
Plato per universalia? Aut aliqua separata a materia tantum, sicut 
posuit ideas, — patet I Ethicorwm1* — aut universalia secundum eum 
sunt aliqua in quantum actu cognita a nobis. Istud secundum non potest 
poni, quia Plato non posuit aliqua universalia tantum secundum esse 
cognitum sive quia sunt cognita, sed posuit ea extra animam. Si primum 
ponatur, igitur sequitur: vel quod intellectus agens facit ista minus 
universalia, scilicet in esse intelligibili et immateriali antequam sint 
actu cognita, sicut loquebatur Plato; vel si secundum Commentatorem 
faceret ea tantum universalia quia facit ea esse cognita causando in- 
tellectionem, dictum Commentatoris esset falsum, scilicet si universalia 
essent extra animam, sicut Plato posuit, scilicet tantum immaterialia, 
non indigeremus intellectu agente, scilicet causante intellectionem, sicut 
isti glossant. Igitur ista glossa est omnino contra Commentatorem. 


135. Contra responsionem quam 1psi dant,1®* quod Commentator in- 
telligit quod si universalia essent, sicut posuit Plato, non indigeremus in- 
tellectu agente, abstrahente id est causante intuitivam vel abstractivam 
cum obiecto, tamen indigeremus intellectu agente, abstrahente postea 
universale, quia secundum Commentatorem ad hoc quod intellectus 
materialis haberet actum cognoscendi vel comprehendendi requiritur 
abstractio intellectus agentis, sicut patet secundum eum ibi, et II De 
anima, secundum eum et Philosophum, ut allegatum est,1®4 et etiam 
III De anima,'** ubi vult Aristoteles quod in anima est intellectus 
agens, qui est omnia facere; et ita patet, secundum intentionem Philo- 
sopht et Commentatoris, quod ad omnem cognitionem intellectus requiri- 
tur abstractio intellectus agentis. Igitur, licet essent universalia in re, 
sicut posuit Plato, adhuc indigeremus intellectu possibili, igitur illa 
glossa est directe!®* contra Commentatorem. Unde omnem intellectionem 
quam ponit Commentator vel Philosophus, ponit per hoc quod intellectus 
respicit phantasmata, et quod intentiones imaginatae eductae de 
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potentia ad actum per intellectum agentem movent intellectum possi- 
bilem, et ad hoc requiritur intellectus agens. Igitur de tali intellectione 
intelligit Commentator ubi ponat aliquam actionem intellectus agentis, 
scilicet abstractionem speciei, ut dictum est. Dico igitur quod per ‘esse 
intellectum’ intelligit Commentator ‘esse intelligibile,’ non ‘esse actu cog- 
nitum’, sicut ist: glossant, et ita stat argumentum Doctoris. 


136. Ad deductionem istorum in responsione,!*? cum quaerunt, quo- 
modo intelligitur in argumento Doctoris quod actio intellectus agentis 
terminatur ad universale, dico quod terminatur ad speciem sicut termi- 
num realem in quo habet obiectum esse universale. Et quando dicitur 
‘sic non magis terminatur ad universale quam <ad)> particulare’, nego; 
et guando dicit ‘potest producere speciem repraesentantem singulare sicut 
universale’, nego istam secundum Doctorem, quia non intelligitur singu- 
lare a nobis. Et cum dicit ‘species itat®® est singularis et habet esse hic 
et nunc’ etc., dico quod quamvis sit singulare in essendo, repraesentat 
tamen universale, sicut et habitus, qui poneretur, quamvis sit singulare 
repraesentat universale. — Alius etiam defectus est in prima conse- 
quentia, quia licet intellectus agens non magis terminaretur ad universale 
quam ad particulare, tamen non esset frustra actio eius, sed necessaria, 
quia universale non <potest> repraesentare sine specie causata ab eo; 
immo dico <quod> nec simpliciter repraesentaretur intellectus ab- 
stractio(?) sine specie causata in intellectu; et ideo cum isti ponant 
singulare intelligi,1®* habent ponere speciem in intellectu, aliz non. 


137. Ad aliud,!7° cum dicit quod si intellectus agens facit universale, 
eodem modo sensus, quia facit speciem repraesentantem multa, dico 
quod hoc est falsum, accipiendo repraesentationem universalis sub in- 
differentia et praeter condiciones materiales singularis. Et per hoc patet 
ad totum processum sequentem. Quamvis enim sensus percipiat albe- 
dinem tantae quantitatis et sic figuratae tali figura et similiter aliam 
albedinem similem, tamen nullam cognoscit ut simpliciter universalem 
sine condicionibus illis connaturalibus. Unde istud argumentum est 
contra eum, qui vult quod singulare tantum sentitur et primo intelligitur 
et quod universale non intelligitur nisi per abstractionem intellectus 
possibilis; igitur non potest ponere quod sensus percipit universale. 
Hoc etiam est contra Philosopbhum, I Physicorum,)™ qui vult quod 
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universale non cognoscitur (p. 464) nisi ab intellectu. Non igitur sensus 
cognoscit universale sic abstractum, quamvis cognoscat diversa sensi- 
bilia,!72 quia quodlibet illorum cognoscit sub condicione materiali, et ita 
non ut universale. 

138. Contra illud quod dicitur post de Commentatore,’** patet prius 
quomodo intelligit quod actio!” intellectus agentis non est causare res 
in esse intellecto, sed est causatio praecedens ipsam intellectionem, 
secundum Commentatorem. Et quando respondent ad hoc,!?> quod hoc 
est verum pro tanto, quia actio activi sive activum prius est in perfec- 
tione passivo etc., contra: licet activum sit prius passivo, non sequitur 
quod actio sua, si nullam habeat, sit prior receptione passivi, vel etiam 
quod actio sua est posterior receptione, sit prior illa receptione. Cum 
igitur dicat quod abstractio intellectus agentis est prior intellectione, 
hoc non intelligitur tantum de prioritate et posterioritate potentiarum 
sed actuum. Praeterea, licet actio quae est abstractio <intellectus> 
agentis esset prior intellectione, tamen causatio esse obiectivi, sive 
intellecti ut sic, non est prior intellectione, sed prius causatur et est 
intellectio quam causetur esse cognitum, quod est esse secundum quid. 


139. Ad aliud,'7® quando dicitur quod Commentator non nominat 
speciem in intellectu, dico quod ponit speciem, in hoc quod dicit intellec- 
tum agentem facere de potentia intellecto actu intellectum; et Philo- 
sophus etiam dicit: ““Lapis non est in anima, sed species’. Unde per 
istam rationem in phantasia non esset species nec in sensu, quia non 
semper vocat illas species sed formas. 


<Controversia circa tertiam rationem Scoti> 


140. Item, arguit Doctor:1*” Habitus respiciens obiectum sub ratione 
communiori potest habere actum in intellectu, licet habitus respiciens 
ipsum sub ratione minus communi non habeat ipsum; igitur obiectum 
potest repraesentari sub ratione universaliori, licet non sub ratione minus 
universali. Sed si phantasma tantum repraesentaret obiectum intellectui, 
esset hoc verum; igitur. 


141. Respondetur!?® quod obiectum est prius sub ratione magis com- 
muni quam sub ratione minus communi, sed non per aliud. Unde in- 
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telligere obiectum!” praecedens habitum, sequitur condicionem phantas- 
matis in hoc quod primo intelligit universale proximius phantasmati, 
secundum Commentatorem, II1 De anima,'®8® super illud: “Aliud est 
magnitudo et magnitudinis esse.” 


142. Contra: istud non solvit, quia possibile est intellectum intelligere 
corpus a remotis visum, non habendo cognitionem de tali corpore 
hominis vel animalis; sed tunc species abstracta ab illo corpore est alia 
a specie quae abstraheretur mediante visione hominis distincte; sed 
maior est differentia inter speciem in phantasia et speciem universalis 
in intellectu quam inter speciem communioris!* in intellectu et minus 
communis in eodem intellectu; igitur erit alia species repraesentans 
universale in intellectu quam phantasma quod repraesentat singulare. 


143. Sz dicatury quod nulla est species in intellectu, <nec> universalis 
nec singularis, et ideo petitur in argumento, contra: hoc probatum est 
prius, et ita stat argumentum. Saltem in intellectu est habitus secun- 
dum istos, et tunc arguo de habitu sicut de specie sic: sicut possum 
habere habitum de animali, quod est communius, licet non de homine qui 
est minus communis, et habitus unius et alterius differunt, et secundum 
zstos obiectum est praesens in habitu, non tamen in phantasmate, et 
ibi potest intueri commune et minus commune; igitur est habitus in quo 
praesens est communius, <licet> non sit praesens minus commune,!® 
nec e converso, quia ex actibus circa unum obiectum non causatur nisi 
habitus repraesentans illud obiectum; igitur multo magis per speciem 
in phantasmate, quo repraesentatur singulare vel minus commune, non 
repraesentabitur univerale et magis commune. 


144. Aliter decitur ad istud,1** quod ad cognitionem obiecti sufficit 
praesentia obiecti in se vel in notitia abstractiva vel intuitiva. Sed 
contra hoc argutum est prius,1*4 quod obiectum extra non causat intellec- 
tionem, nec intuitiva et abstractiva faciunt obiectum primo praesens, 
nec etiam habitus, sed ante omnem cognitionem est obiectum praesens, 
non!®$ in se, ut dictum est, igitur in specie. 


145. Item, arguit Doctor:1®* universale secundum totam indifferen- 
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tiam}8? non continetur in singulari, sicut nec magis universale in minus 
universali praecise; igitur nec universale quod est obiectum intellectus 
<continetur> in phantasmate quod est repraesentativum singularis. 

146. Dicitur188 quod si propter rationem communioris et minus com- 
munis oportet ponere speciem impressam, quot sunt rationes}®® in aliquo 
intellectu communioris et minus communis tot oporteret ponere species, 
quod est falsum. 

147. Contra istud: sicut patet in reducendo praecedens argumentum,}° 
quando aliquid videtur a remotis et sub ratione corporis vel animalis 
et non hominis, cognoscitur ab intellectu sub ratione animalis et non 
hominis, et per consequens est ibi species animalis et non hominis, et 
hoc sive in phantasia — secundum eos — sive in intellectu, vel etiam 
potest adquiri habitus animalis et non hominis. Cum igitur tunc per 
speciem et habitum animalis praecise intelligitur animal et non homo, 
non praecise intelligitur communius in specie repraesentante minus 
commune, et multo magis nec universale intelligitur ab intellectu prae- 
cise in phantasmate repraesentante singulare, cuius oppositum sé dicunt. 

148. Et sz dicas quod in phantasmate repraesentatur universale et 
singulare, singulare phantasiae et universale intellectui, contra: argumen- 
tum stat, quia ut probatum est, universale non praecise repraesentatur 
in specie inferioris, igitur nec universale hoc quod est obiectum intellectus 
praecise repraesentatur in phantasmate, quod est species singularis 
secundum eos. Licet igitur phantasma posset repraesentare singulare et 
etiam universale, adhuc sequitur quod erit dare aliquid quod est praecise 
repraesentativum universalis <ita> quod non est repraesentativum singu- 
laris. 

149. Aliter dicitur quod obiectum est praesens in se ipsi intellectui. 
Sed hoc est improbatum prius. 

<Disceptatio circa quartum argumentum Scoti> 

150. Secundo principaliter arguit Doctor!*! ex parte praesentiae obiecti 
ipsi intellectui: quia aut obiectum potest esse praesens intellectui 
praesentia propria, absque hoc quod sit praesens potentiae inferiori 
aut non. Si sic, hoc erit in specie intelligibili non tantum in phantasmate. 
Si non, igitur sicut intellectus non potest habere operationem sine 
phantasmate, igitur nec esse. 
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151. Respondetur1® quod intellectus, quoad hunc statum, dependet in 
operatione et in esse a phantasmate. Similiter veducitur ratio sic: intelli- 
gere hominis dependet a specie impressa, et species in phantasia1®® 
generatur (p. 465) a phantasmate, et ita in esse dependet. 


- 152. Contra istam responsionem: sicut intellectus dependet a phantasia 
in operando sic phantasia a sensu. Sed hoc non obstante phantasia habet 
speciem aliam a sensu, per quam potest in operationem, etiam secundum 
eos; igitur et intellectus habet aliam speciem a phantasia. 


153. Praeterea, quaero: aut repugnat!™ intellectui recipere speciem 
inteligibilem aut non. Si non, cum hoc sit alicuius perfectionis in in- 
tellectu posse habere speciem in se per quam obiectum suum est prae- 
sens, hoc debet poni, non!*® auferri a potentia perfectiori, cum hoc sit 
in potentia inferiori, quia quod potentia quae potest in actum possit 
habere penes se omne principium activum, est perfectissimum; igitur 
intellectus habebit speciem quae sit principium intellectionis et non 
tantum phantasia in alia potentia. Si detur primum, igitur intellectus 
separatus nihil posset intelligere de novo nisi vel intuitive vel tantum 
illud cuius prius haberet habitum quando est coniunctus, quia per te 
nullam speciem posset recipere per quam posset cognoscere obiectum 
absens, quod videtur impossibile. 


154. Ad argumentum reductioms dico,1®* quod quamvis potentia phan- 
tastica indiget sensu exteriori tamquam primo requisito ad hoc quod 
phantasia habeat speciem propriam, nihilominus conceditur phantasia 
habere suam speciem per quam potest in actum phantasiandi, igitur 
eodem modo, licet intellectus indigeat phantasmate ut praevio ante 
actum suum et etiam actu sentiendi, tamen debet habere speciem per 
quam?*’ potest in actum intelligendi, nec sufficit phantasma, sicut nec 
actus sentiendi sufficit ad phantasiationem. 


155. Hoc confirmatur per Doctorem:'** potentiae inferiores sensitivae 
habent sua obiecta sibi praesentia per proprias species et non tantum 
per species receptas in potentiis inferioribus, igitur similiter et intellectus. 


156. Respondetur!*® quod non est simile, quia sensus recipit speciem, 
quia est potentia limitata et determinata ad certum organum, et sicut 
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organa distant sic potentiae sensitivae. Sed intellectus est illimitatus, 
et ideo intimius aliis potentiis, ideo non requirit speciem. 


157. Contra: istud argumentum stat, quia ex perfectione intellectus 
et potentiarum inferiorum arguitur quod sicut inferiores potentiae habent 
obiectum praesens in propria praesentialitate sic et intellectus, sive 
distet sive non distet. 


158. Praeterea, si instantia sufficeret, quod phantasma repraesentaret 
intellectui suum obiectum: igitur licet intellectus agens non illustraret, 
sicut ips? loquuntur, adhuc phantasma repraesentaret intellectui obiec- 
tum universale, quod est contra gos. 


159. Praeterea, arguo ex ratione praesentiae obiecti sic: sicut se habet 
potentia cognitiva ad aliam potentiam cognitivam et eius obiectum sic 
se habet species unius potentiae ad speciem alterius potentiae vel ad 
eius obiectum. Sed potentia cognitiva sensitiva non potest habere actum 
circa?°° universale, quod est obiectum intellectus, igitur nec species in 
potentia sensitiva potest repraesentare universale, quod est obiectum 
intellectus. Maior probatur: ubi potentia est alterius ordinis ab alia, 
ibi species recepta est etiam alterius ordinis quam species vel obiectum 
alterius potentiae; sed potentia sensitiva quaecunque et intellectus sunt 
alterius ordinis, secundum Commentatorem, III De anima, commento 18,2 
igitur et species in quacumque potentia sensitiva est alterius ordinis 
ab obiecto intellectus, et ita non potest ipsum repraesentare exsistens 
in illa potentia, nec illustratio faciet hoc, ut probatum est. 


160. Aliter vespondetur,?°* ut ad aliud, quod obiectum est praesens 
in se ipsi intellectui. Sed hoc improbatum est supra. 


160. Item, arguit Doctor :?°% imperfectionis est in potentia non habere 
obiectum praesens nisi in potentia cui contingenter coniungitur, nec 
per consequens habere actum sine tali potentia. Sed intellectus contin- 
genter coniungitur phantasiae, igitur imperfectionis est in intellectu non 
posse habere obiectum suum praesens nisi in ipsa phantasia, quia in 
phantasmate. Et talis imperfectio non est ponenda sine necessitate, 
quia hoc non apparet. 


162. Respondetur?™ quod intellectus pro statu isto dependet a phantas- 
mate, etiam secundum alos, propter speciem quam recipit a phantas- 
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mate. Unde non est maior imperfectio in intellectu quod est coniunctus 
phantasmati quam quod est coniunctus corpori. 


163. Item, reducitur argumentum: nulla imperfectio est ponenda in 
aliqua natura sine necessitate; sed ponere speciem impressam ponit 
maiorem imperfectionem, quia hoc ponendo intellectus subordinatur 
phantasmati ut moventi; igitur maior indignitas ponitur in intellectu 
quam ponendo speciem expressam, quia sic ponendo phantasma est 
tantum instrumentum intellectus. 


164. Item, arguitur:?°° transmutatio realis arguit maiorem imperfec- 
tionem et potentialitatem quando est realis transmutatio; sed ponendo 
speciem impressam est transmutatio intellectus secundum formam realem 
impressam; sed ponens intellectum recipere speciem expressam tantum 
non ponit sic veram?°® et realem transmutationem. 


165. Contra responsionem istam: quamvis intellectus dependeat a phan- 
tasmate sicut et a sensu tamquam praeviis ad actum suum, tamen imper- 
fectionis est quod intellectus non habeat penes se obiectum?°’ praesens, 
nec sufficiens principium respectu sui actus, sicut phantasia habet, 
secundum istos. Sed hoc poneretur si obiectum intellectus esset tantum 
praesens in phantasmate et non in specie intelligibili, igitur. Et quando 
dicitur quod non maior imperfectio ponitur in intellectu coniungi phantas- 
mati quam corpori, verwm est: in ratione formae vel dantis esse; tamen 
sicut imperfectionis esset in intellectu quod principium intelligendi esset 
ipsum corpus vel aliquid in corpore, et nihil praesens ipsi intellectui, 
sic inconveniens est quod phantasma sit principium actus intelligendi et 
nihil in intellectu. 


166. Ad argumentum primum rveductionis?°® dico quod minor est 
neganda, scilicet quod qui ponit?°® speciem impressam in intellectu ponit 
imperfectionem maiorem quam qui ponit expressam. Haec est neganda. 
Et cum dicitur ‘hoc ponendo intellectus subordinatur phantasmati ut 
moventi’, verum est: ut moventi ad speciem intelligibilem ; sed falswm est: 
ut moventi ad actum intelligendi. Ponendo autem tantum speciem ex- 
pressam, phantasma erit movens respectu actus intelligendi, quod est 
magis inconveniens (p. 466). Et guando dicit quod tunc phantasma tantum 
erit instrumentum intellectus et non movens, dico quod hoc est impossi- 
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bile, quia ex’ quo obiectum movet intellectum vel species obiecti, et 
obiectum vel species talis expressa nullum esse existere habeat, nec per 
consequens <sit> movens realiter, sequitur quod phantasma realiter 
movet ad intellectionem, et ita erit vere agens et non tantum instrumen- 
tum respectu intellectus. _ 


167. Ad aliud argumentum?!° dico quod necesse est ponere transmuta- 
tionem realem in intellectu, transmutationem, inquam, quae est salus, 
sicut dicit Philosophus, 11 De anima,?™ quae non negat contrarium posi- 
tivum. Hoc patet, secundum eos, quia intellectus recipit realiter actum 
intelligendi et etiam habitum, secundum ¢os, et ideo dico quod non est 
inconveniens ponere receptionem speciei impressae in intellectu, sed est 
necessarium, ut dictum est. 


<Responsio Ioannis de Reading ad formam quaestionts> 


168. Dico igitur, cum Doctore,?/? quod rationale est ponere in intellectu 
speciem intelligibilem ante actum intelligendi, quia rationale est quod 
intellectus habeat sufficienter praesens sibi obiectum, propria praesentia, 
ante actum, sicut aliqua alia potentia cognitiva, quia hoc est perfectionis 
aliquo modo. Igitur cum hoc non sit in potentia sensitiva aliqua, nec 
etiam ex hoc quod res est praesens extra sensum, ut probatum est, 
igitur sequitur quod hoc sit per speciem intelligibilem in intellectu. Et 
ratio est ista: quia cum ante actum intelligendi oportet obiectum esse 
praesens intellectui non tantum in ratione repraesentativi sed in ratione 
motivi, ideo sicut obiectum extra est praesens visui ad causandum 
visionem in potentia visiva, sic oportet ponere respectu intellectus obiec- 
tum praesens ad causandum intellectionem. Et istud bene concedunt 
opiniones praedictae. Sed, secundum omnes philosophos, obiectum in- 
tellectus est aliquid immateriale, vel secundum naturam obiecti in re 
vel factum immateriale per abstractionem. Ex quo accipio quod ad 
hoc quod obiectum intellectus sit sufficienter praesens intellectui tam- 
quam obiectum concausativum intellectionis, oportet quod habeat esse 
immateriale. Sed tale esse non potest habere, nec in re extra nec in 
aliqua specie recepta in potentia aliqua sensitiva, exteriori vel interiori, 
quia omnis talis species habet condiciones materiales, ut extensionem 
et huiusmodi; igitur oportet quod talis praesentia sit in specie intelligibili, 
quia habitus qui sequitur actum non sufficit, sed requiritur obiectum 
praesens ante actum omnem. 
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<Reading solvit argumenta Henrict eiusque discipulorumy 


169. Ad argumenta primae opinionis:2*3 Quando primo dicitur de causa 
ponendi speciem in sensu, quia scilicet organum est eiusdem rationis 
etc., dico quod non est causa, sed quia omnis potentia cognitiva quae 
debet habere actum praesens naturaliter, oportet habere obiectum 
praesens, et hoc vel in se, si debeat habere actum qui sit <respectu) rei 
praesentis; vel in specie, si debeat habere actum respectu rei absentis. 
Et hoc est aliquo modo perfectionis sic habere obiectum praesens, et 
ideo sicut convenit potentiae sensitivae, eodem modo et intellectivae 
debet convenire. 

170. Ad aliud,?!* cum dicitury quod species requiritur propter indispo- 
sitionem potentiae, dicitur quod haec non est causa plus in potentia 
sensitiva quam intellectiva, quia quaero: quodomodo species requiritur 
ante actum cognoscendi in potentia sensitiva tamquam eius dispositio ? 
Quia aut est dispositio in ratione activi vel receptivi vel repraesentativi. 
Non requiritur in potentia sensitiva sicut ratio et dispositio a parte 
receptivi, tamquam ratio recipiendi, quia sicut potentia intellectiva 
recipit immediate intellectionem sic potentia sensitiva recipit actum 
cognoscendi. Nec requiritur in ratione repraesentativi plus in potentia 
sensitiva quam intellectiva, quia sicut contradictio est quod aliqua 
cognitiva potentia possit tendere in obiectum nisi praesens, vel per se 
vel in sua specie, saltem aeque impossibile est de intellectu sicut de 
sensu. Si dicatur quod species requiritur in potentia sicut ratio agendi, 
adhuc non plus requiritur in sensu quam in intellectu, sed aequaliter 
in utraque potentia est species necessaria, quia sicut sensus non causat 
cognitionem determinatam alicuius obiecti nisi cum specie illius obiecti sic 
nec intellectus causat intellectionem obiecti absentis nisi mediante specie. 

171. Ad aliud,?!® cum dicitur ‘phantasma sufficit, quia repraesentat 
singulare et etiam naturam’, dico: hoc concesso, adhuc non sequitur, 
quia oportet quod potentia cognitiva habeat obiectum sibi praesens se- 
cundum rationem suam propriam, et ideo ibi est non causa ut causa. 

172. Ad aliud,?'® de causa principali et secundaria, dic: potest quod 
quando causa prima agit cum secunda et est simul cum ea, licet non 
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influat aliquid in secunda, tamen <secunda> influit cum prima aliquid 
in passum. Sic est in proposito: intellectus agens et phantasma causant 
speciem, ideo intellectus agens non imprimit aliquid in phantasma, sed 
intellectus agens et phantasma influunt aliquid, ut speciem, in intellec- 
tum possibilem, non autem intellectus agens in phantasma, nec e con- 
verso. Et quando additur, ‘obiectum ut universale exprimit se intellectui’, 
<dico quod» huiusmodi universale?!” est species. 

173. Ad aliud argumentum de loco et locato,?!® dico quod Amstoteles 
vult quod species sit in intellectu; et cum sit accidens, est in eo sicut 
in subiecto. 

174. Quare autem memorat(?) eas in sensu et ponit eas in intellectu, 
videtury dubium, quia loquendo de ‘esse in’ subiective, ponit Philosophus 
eas esse in sensu, igitur si alio modo ponat eas esse in intellectu quam 
in sensu, hoc non erit sicut in subiecto, igitur sicut in loco tantum. 
Respondetur quod utrobique est species sicut in subiecto, tamen dicitur 
species esse in intellectu tantum sicut in loco, et non in sensu, quia 
proprietas loci est salvare contentum. Nunc autem potentia sensitiva 
est corporalis, saltem quantum ad organum suum quod est corpus mix- 
tum, et ideo species in potentia sensitiva possunt corrumpi ad corrup- 
tionem talis organi, quia forma corrumpitur uno modo ad corruptionem 
sui subiecti, sicut <dicit> etiam Philosophus, De memoria et reminis- 
centia:*1® Senes et iuvenes sunt male reminiscitivi propter magnum 
defluxum. Et ita videtur quod species in sensu etiam corrupitur ex 
contrario, et ideo propter talem corruptionem vult quod species non 
sint in sensu sicut in loco, hoc est sicut in salvante, sed in intellectu 
qui est incorruptibilis non sic corrumpitur, et ideo dicuntur esse ibi 
sicut in loco. 

175. Aliter posset dict quod ponendo potentiam sensitivam compositam 
ex anima et aliquo animae et corpore mixto, et ponendo speciem in 
corpore mixto (p. 467) subiective, sic?2° potentia sensitiva secundum 
se totam non est subiectum speciei, intellectus autem secundum se totum 
est subiectum speciei intelligibilis. 

176. Ad aliud,* quod ideo vult Philosophus quod ad intelligendum 
oportet respicere ad phantasmata, non quod ibi reluceat obiectum in- 
tellectus, sed quia circa quodcumque obiectum habet phantasia actum 
suum phantasiandi; et cuiuscumque obiecti phantasma est in phantasia, 
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illud,-et non aliud, potest intellectus proprie intelligere, quia illius 
tantum habet propriam speciem.?2? 

177. Ad aliud,??? cum dicitur ‘species impressa a singulari repraesen- 
tat’ etc., dico: idem potest argui contra eos, quia phantasma, in quo 
relucet obiectum, secundum gos, est singulare, et etiam causans illud 
phantasma est singulare, et etiam intellectus agens relucens illustrans 
super illud est singulare. Dico tunc quod in re singulari est singulare 
et natura communis; et singulare causat speciem et etiam phantasma 
per naturam suam, quae est ratio causandi, et natura non est de se 
hoc nec singulare, et ideo natura potest repraesentari per naturam et 
per speciem, et ideo talis species potest causare cognitionem universalis 
in potentia quae potest habere actum respectu talis obiecti. 

178. Aliter dicitury quod talis species imprimitur non tantum a phantas- 
mate sed etiam ab intellectu agente, et ideo intellectus agens sufficit 
cum phantasmate ad causandum speciem in intellectu, in qua <specie> 
reluceat universale, cum secundum eos intellectus agens ex hoc quod 
illustrat phantasma, quod est singulare de se, illud phantasma reddit?*4 
universale. 

179. Ad aliud,??° cum dicitur ‘intellectus pateretur realiter’ etc., dico 
quod intellectus duplici passione patitur ab obiecto: primo per hoc quod 
species realis est causata in intellectu, et illa passio est realis; alia est 
passio qua intellectio causatur in intellectu a specie, et haec potest dici 
realis, quia intellectio causata est aliquid reale; tamen potest dici 
intentionalis pro tanto quia obiectum habet in illa intellectione esse 
intentionale,??° sicut in sua similitudine; et similiter prima passio posset 
dici intentionalis, quia obiectum habet in specie — quae est eius simili- 
tudo — esse intelligibile, licet non ‘esse intellectum’. 

180. Ad aliud argumentum??? dico quod species causatur in intellectu 
possibili ab intellectu agente et etiam a phantasmate, sicut a duabus 
causis partialibus, quae duae faciunt unam causam totalem. Nec valet: 
intellectus agens est simul cum intellectu possibili, igitur non movet 
ipsum. 

222 Hic additur, sed per ‘va-cat’ cancellatur: ‘“‘Unde si visus aliquid videret, 
cuius phantasma per quamcunque potentiam non imprimeretur in phantasia, 
non posset illud post absens intellectus intelligere. Similiter, si aliquod obiec- 
tum a nullo sensu exteriori esset perceptum, cuius tamen phantasma Deus 
miraculose imprimeret in phantasiam, illud posset intellectus distincte in- 
telligere.”’ 
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181. Ad argumentum contra hoc??® dico quod intellectus agens est 
causa principalior respectu speciei, quia est causa communior et ad 
plures effectus se extendit, quia potest causare cum multis phantasmati- 
bus multas species, sed phantasma non potest causare nisi speciem 
obiecti cuius est phantasma. Et quando dicitur “‘phantasma non movetur 
ab intellectu ad agendum’, dico quod nec phantasma movet intellectum 
agentem ad causationem speciei intelligibilis, nec intellectus etiam movet 
phantasma, sed illa duo simul causant speciem. 

182. Ad aliud,?2® cum dicitur ‘aut sunt causae essentialiter ordinatae’ 
etc., dico quod licet essent causae accidentaliter ordinatae, ex eis posset 
sequi effectus, sicut duo homines possunt causare tractum navis. Et 
ideo illud assumptum, scilicet quod ex causis accidentaliter ordinatis 
non sequitur effectus, falsum est. Sed tamen effectus non necessario 
requirit causas accidentaliter ordinatas, sed potest esse ab una illarum, 
augmentata virtute eius, sicut tractus navis potest esse ab uno homine 
habente virtutem aequalem cum duobus hominibus. — Alter tamen 
dico ad argumentum, quod intellectus agens et phantasma sunt causae 
essentialiter ordinatae, sic quod neutrum potest causare speciem intelligi- 
bilem sine alio; sed ex hoc non oportet quod unum illorum dependeat 
ab alio in essendo, tamen in talibus causis utraque dependet ab alia 
in causando, et hoc est respectu tertii, scilicet effectus, quia neutra potest 
in effectum sine alia. 

183. Ad aliud?®° dico: idem non potest ordinari ad duos ultimos fines 
et totales eodem modo, nec idem effectus potest esse a duobus primis 
efficientibus et totalibus; nec sic se habent phantasma et intellectus 
agens respectu speciei, ut dictum est. 

184. Ad aliud argumentum?*! potest dict, uno modo, quod non est 
simile, quia?*? ex materiis et formis pluribus in eodem composito fit 
essentialiter unum, quia unum compositum secundum hypostasim; sed 
hoc non posset <esse> nisi una forma se haberet respectu alterius quasi 
materia, et una materia se haberet respectu alterius sicut in ratione 
materiae; sed ex pluribus effectibus non fit unum essentialiter, ideo non 
oportet unum essentialiter dependere ab alio. — Aliter potest dict quod 
quamvis una forma informaretur per aliam et una materia materieretur 
per aliam in tali composito, non tamen dependet quantum ad entitatem 
suam ab alia, nec una forma ab alia, quamvis sic dependeant ab in- 
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vicem ad causandum tertium, videlicet compositum. Exemplum: ubi 
est una materia et una forma, — ut in igne, quod est corpus simplex, 
vel in alio elemento — forma non habet entitatem suam a materia 
nec € converso, quia materia illa est prius antequam forma generetur, 
tamen ad causandum illud compositum una dependet ab alia, quia nec 
forma sola potest causare sufficienter sicut causa intrinseca illud compo- 
situm sine materia, nec materia sine forma. Eodem modo concedo de 
causis extrinsecis, cuiusmodi sunt efficientes, quod duae efficientes 
essentialiter ordinatae ad aliquem effectum possunt sic se habere (p. 468) 
quod neutra quantum ad entitatem suam dependeat ab alia, utraque 
tamen dependet ab alia in causando, et ita respectu tertii, scilicet 
causati, quia neutra potest sufficienter causare effectum sine alia. Et 
sic concedo in proposito. 

185. Ad aliud?% dico quod nulla species adaequat virtutem intellectus 
agentis quin alia species possit causari ab illo intellectu; sed ex hoc 
non sequitur quod aliqua species possit causari a solo intellectu; immo 
omnis species intelligibilis isto modo excedit intellectum agentem, quod 
scilicet intellectus agens solus non sufficit ad causandum aliquam speciem 
intelligibilem. 

186. Ad aliud,?*4 quando dicitur ‘quando duae causae concurrunt, aug- 
mentata virtute unius’ etc., dico quod hoc est verum tantum in causis 
eiusdem rationis sive accidentaliter ordinatis, ut patet in trahentibus 
navem; non autem est verum in causis alterius rationis sive essentialiter 
ordinatis, ut patet de patre et matre respectu prolis, quia solus pater 
non posset producere filium nec sola mater. Tales causae sunt istae, 
intellectus agens et phantasma. 

187. Ad aliud?3> dico quod intellectus atequam recipiat speciem est 
in potentia essentiali ad actum intelligendi. Et quando dicitur quod 
species esset ratio intelligendi, concedo quod species est ratio intelligendi, 
et hoc vel sicut ratio repraesentandi vel magis sicut ratio causandi 
intellectionem, non sic quod sit ipsi intellectui causanti intellectionem 
ratio vel virtus qua formaliter intellectus causat intellectionem, sed sic 
est ratio intelligendi intellectui, quia si assisteret, sunt idem,?°® quod 
nunc concedo; sed ex hoc non sequitur quod sit ratio intelligendi secundo 
modo, scilicet causa partialis distincta contra intellectum cum quo causat 
intellectionem. Et ad hoc quod sic causet, non oportet informare in- 
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tellectum. Istud patet, quia species tenet vicem obiecti, essentia autem 
unius angeli praesens intellectui alterius causat in ratione obiecti in 
illo intellectu cognitionem intuitivam de se, et tamen non informat 
ipsum intellectum; eodem modo hic. Si tamen esset intellectui ratio 
intelligendi primo modo, oporteret informare intellectum. Sed hoc est 
falsum, ut patet prius. 

188. Ad aliud argumentum??’ de voluntate dico: per idem argumentum 
posset probari quod nulla species est ponenda in aliqua potentia sensitiva 
ordinata, quia omnis potentia ordinata habet suam appetitivam cor- 
respondentem. Unde II De anima,”** commento: Cuicunque animals inest 
sensus inest delectatio. Sed nulla appetitiva sensitiva habet aliam speciem 
a sua cognitiva, et ita sequeretur quod cognitiva sensitiva non haberet?*® 
speciem sicut nec sua appetitiva. Dico tunc quod quandocunque cognitiva 
aliqua habet speciem obiecti, sufficit una species ad actum cognitivae 
et etiam ad actum appetitivae, nec requiritur distincta species in appeti- 
tiva. Ad propositum dico quod ex quo species recipitur in intellectu, 
sufficienter habetur praesens voluntati, nec requiritur alia ante actum 
volendi. 

189. Confirmatur etiam secundum ¢os, quia ipsi ponunt obiectum 
sufficienter esse praesens intellectui in ipso phantasmate, nec ponunt 
aliquam aliam praesentiam obiecti respectu voluntatis. Est igitur in 
argumento non causa ut causa, quia immaterialitas voluntatis non est 
causa quare non recipit speciem, sed quia obiectum est sufficienter prae- 
sens voluntati per speciem in intellectu vel saltem per actum intelligendi 
ipsius intellectus. 

1go. Ad aliud argumentaum??° dico quod agens totale est praestantius 
patiente, sed non oportet de agente partiali; in proposito intellectus 
agens non est nisi causa partialis. — Vel potest dici quod verum est 
de agente transcendente(?) proprie passum; sic non est hic. — Aliter 
potest dict quod illustrare vel causare speciem est maior perfectio quam 
ipsa species, ideo intellectus agens potest esse perfectior quam intellec- 
tus <possibilis>. Tenendo tamen primam responsionem, potest concedi 
intellectum possibilem esse perfectiorem, quia in ipso recipitur beatitudo, 
quae est summa perfectio intellectus. 

191. Ad aliud™"! dico quod ibi est non causa ut causa, quia licet phan- 
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tasma possit repraesentare et universale et etiam singulare, non propter 
hoc esset neganda species in intellectu. Nec illa est causa praecisa, quia 
non <ideo> debet poni species in intellectu quia phantasma non reprae- 
sentat universale, — quamvis hoc sit verum —, sed quia intellectus, 
cum sit perfectior cognitiva quam aliqua sensitiva, debet habere ante 
actum suum cognoscendi obiectum praesens sibi, et hoc propria praesentia 
et non tantum praesens in phantasia. Et per hoc tunc patet ad secundum 
argumentum sequens et ad tertium. — Aliter potest dict quod phantasia 
non repraesentat universale intellectui, nec etiam repraesentat singulare 
intellectui, sed tantum potentiae, in qua est, repraesentat obiectum suum; 
sicut species in sensu non repraesentat obiectum?* nisi illi sensui in 
quo est, et non sensui interiori. Et quando arguitur ‘minus commune 
includit magis <commune)’, concedo, et ideo species quae repraesentat 
singulare ipsi phantasiae repraesentat commune, sed non universale in 
actu quod est obiectum intellectus. 


<Solutio argumentorum Richardi de Drayton» 


192. Ad aliud argumentum aliorum,**3 cum dicitur ‘sicut se habet 
species visibilis respectu rei particularis sic universalis respectu rei 
intelligibilis in universali’, dico quod haec maior est falsa, quia species 
intelligibilis est causa partialis respectu cognitionis abstractivae ipsius 
universalis, sed species visibilis non est causa activa partialis respectu 
visionis, sed ipsum obiectum cum potentia visiva. Et adgminorem, 
quando dicitur quod ‘species visibilis non causat actum <videndi> rei 
particularis nisi obiectum exsistat, quia non video nisi rem directe obiec- 
tam’, dico quod minor est falsa, primo quoad primam partem, quae 
ponit quod species sit causa activa visionis; similiter quoad secundam 
partem, cum dicit quod non video rem nisi quando directe obicitur, quia, 
secundum omnes Persfectivos,*“4 res videtur non solum secundum lineam 
rectam sed secundum lineam fractam et reflexam, ut patet in re speculari, 
sicut dictum est, et etiam probatum distinctione prima, quaestione. . . ;?4° 
sic igitur maior et minor est falsa. — Ad formam dico quod est consequens, 
quia non sequitur ‘species non causat (f. 469) cognitionem intuitivam in 
sensu sine aliquo praesente, igitur non potest causare cognitionem ab- 
stractivam sine aliquo praesente.’ Unde ad cognitionem intuitivam 
naturalem requiritur obiectum in se praesens, ad cognitionem abstrac- 
tivam non. 
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193. Sed contra hoc arguunt:*4® species, si esset causata in intellectu 
ab alio, repraesentaret obiectum secundum rationem secundum quam 
causatur ab obiecto, et ita ut singulare et non ut universale. Dico: idem 
argumentum facio de phantasmate, quia causatur a singulari, igitur 
repraesentat tantum singulare. 

194. Dices quod intellectus agens abstrahit universale a phantasmate, 
et sic repraesentatur universale. Ita dico hic, quod quia intellectus agens 
causat speciem immaterialem in intellectu, in illa repraesentatur uni- 
versale. 

195. Respondeo igitur ad argumentum, sicut dicit Doctor,*47 quod 
ratio agendi vel causandi est natura, non singularitas. 

196. Contra: tunc visus videret universale sicut et intellectus, quia 
natura est ratio causandi et non singularitas. Dico quod visus videt 
naturam communem in re non autem universale. 

197. Aliter etiam potest dici, quod maior est vera de causa totali, 
sed248 res singularis extra non causat speciem universalis, nec etiam in- 
tellectionem universalis. 

198. Contra: semper illud quod causat est res singularis, et intellectus 
concausans est singularis, et etiam intellectus concausans speciem ratione 
cuius deberet repraesentari universale est singularis, igitur non repraesen- 
tatur. Respondeo: hic est non causa ut causa. Non enim quia aliquid 
est singulare, vel formaliter vel etiam denominative, non potest causare 
speciem universalis vel etiam intellectionem universalis, sed res extra 
materialis — nec etiam phantasma sub condicionibus materialibus — 
non causat intellectionem universalis, sed solum species quae habet esse 
immateriale in intellectu, quae tamen de se est singularis. 

199. Item, aliter veduco argumentum: quia intellectus, qui est singu- 
laris, causat secundum eos intellectionem singularem, quae tamen est 
repraesentativa universalis aeque immediate vel immediatius quam 
aliqua species; igitur licet res singularis causaret speciem in intellectu, 
dummodo illa sit immaterialis, potest repraesentare universale. 


200. Et sz dicas quod intellectio vel phantasma non repraesentat 
universale, nec causat intellectionem universalis, nec etiam intellectus, 
sed quidditas, contra: quidditas non exit, igitur nihil causat reale. 


201. Ad aliud argumentum**® nego assumptum, scilicet quod intellectus 
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potest habere obiectum praesens sine specie. Et quando probatur quod 
est praesens, quia quod est praesens uni potentiae est praesens alii 
quae est intima illi potentiae, dico quod ista maior potest intelligi de 
praesentia reali tantum vel de praesentia qualibet. Primo modo tantum 
maior est vera, et sic concedo quod phantasma quod est praesens phan- 
tasiae est praesens intellectui praesentia reali. Isto modo minor est 
falsa. Licet enim phantasma sit praesens realiter phantasiae et etiam 
intellectui, tamen quidditas rosae, quae intelligitur, non est praesens 
realiter intellectui nec etiam phantasiae; et licet esset sic praesens 
realiter phantasiae, non tamen sequitur quod sit praesens sibi in ratione 
obiecti vel medii, ut patebit, nec etiam intellectui, ideo est consequens 
in argumento. Loquendo de praesentia reali ex una parte et praesentia 
obiectiva ex alia, maior est falsa, quia?®°® non oportet quando aliqua 
potentia est praesens realiter alii quod illud quod est praesens obiective 
vel etiam alio modo uni illarum quod illo modo sit praesens alii, quia 
Deus, et quaecunque creatura, sunt praesentia realiter, et tamen non 
omne quod est praesens oculo modo in ratione movendi est praesens 
Deo in ratione motivi ad movendum, scilicet Deum. Similiter, phantasma 
ante illustrationem intellectus agentis est praesens realiter phantasiae 
et per consequens intellectui. Dico tunc ad argumentum, quod quando 
aliquid est ex illimitatione sua praesens alicui realiter, quidquid est 
praesens uni illorum, scilicet limitato et hoc realiter, est praesens illli 
illimitatio realiter, et ideo praesens phantasiae realiter est praesens 
intellectui realiter; sed non oportet quod quidquid est praesens uni 
obiective est praesens alii obiective. 

202. Contra istam responsionem arguitur de voluntate et intellectu, 
quia quod est praesens intellectui est praesens voluntati obiective, non 
tantum realiter. 

202a. Similiter, arguitur quod quidditas est praesens phantasmati sub 
ratione qua natum est esse praesens intellectui, quia in individuo phan- 
tastico includitur quidditas quae est obiectum intellectus, et intellectus 
est praesens phantasiae, igitur quidditas erit praesens obiective in- 
tellectui. Per hoc etiam arguunt quod exemplum de Deo, quod obiectum 
non est sibi praesens ut motivum, non solvit; propter quod additur in 
argumento quod quidditas est praesens phantasmati eo modo quo natum 
est esse praesens intellectui. 

203. Ad primum istorum,?*! quod est secundum principale, dico quod 
est non causa ut causa; non enim quia intellectus est praesens voluntati 
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obiectum quod est praesens intellectui est praesens voluntati obiective, 
sed quia potentia apprehensiva et sua appetitiva sunt eiusdem ordinis 
et <eiusdem> immaterialitatis, ideo quod est praesens obiective apprehen- 
sivae est praesens obiective suae appetitivae, et hoc intelligo sine ulti- 
miori vel immaterialiori abstractione. — Aliter etiam potest dict quod 
licet obiectum sit praesens intellectui ut motivum, non oportet quod 
sit praesens voluntati ut motivum, et hoc immediate, sed requiritur 
quod habeat esse in ipsa intellectione, ita quod ut habet ibi esse movet 
voluntatem et non prius, et ideo illud assumptum non est verum, scilicet 
‘quod est praesens obiective intellectui, est praesens immediate obiective 
voluntati’. 

204. Ad secundum?® nego illud assumptum, scilicet quod quidditas est 
praesens phantasmati sub ratione qua natum est esse praesens intellectui, 
quia numquam est praesens intellectui coniuncto nisi in specie intelli- 
gibili. Et quando probat quod in individuo phantastico includitur quiddi- 
tas, dico <quod> hoc est falsum realiter loquendo, quia ex hoc <quod> 
individuum est phantasticum, nullum esse habet, nec (p. 470) etiam ipsa 
quidditas. Tamen sicut potest aliquo modo habere causalitatem quod 
includitur quasi obiective vel repraesentative, sic non sufficit in ratione 
motivi intellectus, cum non habeat <esse> existere, nec phantasma 
movet ad intelligendum, ideo requiritur species. — Ultra etiam dico 
quod, licet quidditas exsisteret in individuo phantastico vel in phantas- 
mate, non esset praesens intellectui ut obiectum ad movendum nisi 
haberet esse immateriale in specie intelligibili. 


205. Ad aliud argumentum,?°? cum dicitur ‘nulla forma materialis est 
principium transmutativum immaterialis,’ dico — loquendo de trans- 
mutatione per quam adquiritur salus et perfectio, de quo habetur II 
De amma?*4 —, <quod> materiale potest transmutare immateriale sicut 
causa partialis, sicut res extra materialis potest causare ut causa partialis 
in intellectu angeli visionem, et sic hic phantasma cum intellectu agente 
potest causare speciem intelligibilem in intellectu possibili. Similiter, 
secundum ‘stos, videtur quod intellectus recipit intellectionem a phantas- 
mate, quia non a quidditate recepta, quia illa non exsistit, ut dictum est. 

205a. Sed istud, quamvis aliqui concederent, tamen isti dicunt quod 
actus intelligendi simplex, de quo modo loquimur, non recipitur in 
intellectu, sed <fit> in praesentia ipsius obiecti relucentis in phantas- 
mate. 
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205b. Et licet reciperet talem actum, hoc non esset a phantasmate, 
sed intellectus agit ita in se ipso. 


206. Contra primum:**® videtur irrationale quod intelligere non sit 
actus vel etiam quod non recipiatur in intellectu. 


207. Contra secundum?*® videtur Augustinus, XI De Trinitate, cap. 7,257 
ubi vult quod species causat intellectionem in intellectu, et non tan- 
tum intellectus in se ipso.2°8 Quaero: quid intelligit per speciem? Aut 
speciem in intellectu aut phantasma. Si phantasma, igitur phantasma, 
quod est materiale, causat aliquid <in> immateriali, <quod est> contra 
eos. Si loquatur de specie in intellectu, habetur propositum, quod est 
talis species in intellectu. 


208. Dices quod loquitur de habitu qui sequitur actum, vel de specie 
expressa, sive quidditate relucente in phantasmate.?®® Contva utrumque 
patet ibidem. Dicitur enim in principio capituli:26° “Ex memoria forma- 
tur acies animae, cum in ipsa memoria species inhaeserit corporis quod 
forinsecus sensimus; illam speciem quae in memoria est quasi parentem 
dicimus eius quae fit in phantasia cogitantis.”” Ex hac auctoritate patet 
quod non loquitur de specie expressa tantum, sive quidditate relucente, 
quia dicit “‘cum species inhaeserit,”’ igitur est inhaerens et impressa. Simi- 
liter patet hoc, quia dicit quod est parens, igitur est aliquid exsistens. — 
Et si dicas quod dicit “quasi parentem dicimus,” et ita non parentem, 
contra: post addit: “ex illa — supple, specie — quam memoria tenet ex- 
primitur in acie cogitantis et reminiscendo formatur.” Igitur vult quod 
sic sit species parens quod causat cogitationem, et ita est exsistens; 
sed vult quod non sit parens aciei cogitantis quae recipit illam cogita- 
tionem, quia illa acies praecessit. — Contra illud etiam quod dicitur, 
quod loquitur de habitu: addit enim ibi de illa specie: “‘erat enim in 
memoria et priusquam cogitaretur a nobis, sicut erat corpus in loco 
priusquam sentiretur.”’ Vult igitur quod illa species praecedat actum 
cogitandi; sed habitus sequitur actum. 


209. Ad confiymationem,*?® cum dicitur ‘omnis forma materialis cum 
sit extensa agit per contactum,’ dico quod hoc non oportet quando est 
causa partialis, causando aliquid immateriale, sed tantum quando agit 
in materiale. 


255 Seu contra n. 2054. 

256 Contra n. 205). 

25” August., De Trinit., XI, c. 7, n. 11 (PL 42, 993). 
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210. Contra istud arguitur: actio causae materialis est materialis et 
extensa, quia non transcendit causam, igitur et actio phantasmatis; 
igitur non causat speciem in intellectu. 

211. Item, quando effectus est a duabus causis, non excedit causam 
cui maxime assimilatur, sicut <si> uma praemissa <est> necessaria et 
alia contingens, conclusio erit contingens; igitur si phantasma potest 
<esse> causa partialis speciei intelligibilis, cum maxime assimiletur ei, 
non excedit phantasma. 

212. Ad primum istorum :28 guando dicitur quod actio causae materialis 
est extensa, verum est de actione quae est in illa, si qua talis sit, non 
autem de actione recepta in alio immateriali ab illa causa. 

213. Ad secundum?® dico quod falsum est quod effectus non excedit 
causam cui maxime assimilatur, quia secundum eos phantasma — vel 
obiectum relucens in phantasmate — cum intellectu est causa intellec- 
tionis, et tamen tam phantasma quam quidditas relucens, utpote albedo, 
cui assimilatur intellectio, est imperfectior ipsa intellectione. Similiter, 
albedo extra et species sunt causae visionis sensitivae, secundum ¢éos, 
tamen visio videtur perfectior quam albedo cui assimilatur vel quam 
species. Similiter, VII Metaphysicae, commento 31, videtur Commenta- 
tor®*4 velle, secundum aliquos, quod in generatis per putrefactionem ali- 
quid simile semini est causa animati cui tale animatum assimilatur, et 
tamen est imperfectius illo animato. 

214. Ad probationem?®® de propositione contingenti dico quod est non 
causa ut causa. Non enim ideo?®* conclusio est contingens quia effectus 
est semper imperfectior causa partiali, quia hoc est falsum, sed pro 
tanto quia effectus non potest esse necessarius si causa contingenter 
agat, et ideo ex contingenti praemissa non sequitur conclusio necessaria. 


215. Contra ista arguitur reducendo argumenta per Commentatorem 
III De anima, commento 5,267 ubi vult quod intellectus intelligit formas 
quas materia non, et hoc quia materia recipit formas singulares quae edu- 
cuntur de potentia materiae, intellectus non, sed formas universales. Sed 
talis species (. 477) in intellectu esset singularis, igitur non recipit tales. 


216. Confirmatur: si intellectus intelligit formas quas recipit, secun- 
dum Commentatorem, et non cognoscit species intelligibiles, igitur non 
recipit eas. 
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217. Item, <III De anima>, commento 14:768 Recipere dicitur aequi- 
voce de intellectu et aliis, quia intellectus non recipit cum transmuta- 
tione, sed sicut locus. Sed si species reciperetur in intellectu cum educere- 
tur de potentia intellectus, tunc intellectus reciperet eam cum transmuta- 
tione, quia post eius privationem. 

218. Ad primum?®® potest dici quod, quia Commentator dixit intellec- 
tum unum numero in omnibus,?”° ideo non diceret intellectum recipere 
speciem intelligibilem, nec etiam actum intelligendi de novo. 

219. Contra hoc argutur: licet secundum eum idem esset intellectus 
in omnibus, non tamen diceret quod idem est actus intelligendi in omni- 
bus, quia intelligere dependet ex intellectu et ex copulatione cum phan- 
tasmate, et propter hoc non esset idem actus in me et in te, quia phantas- 
mata sunt alia et alia in me et in te. 

220. Item, quamvis Commentator hoc diceret, nihilominus potest dicere 
aliquid aliud verum. Unde ex materialitate?”! sequitur quod materia 
non comprehendit, igitur ex immaterialitate sequitur oppositum, quod 
receptum in eo sit universale. 

221. Ad primum?” istorum dico quod si intellectus sit unus numero in 
omnibus et aeternus, cum intelligere sit praecise in ipso intellectu tam- 
quam in subiecto, quia est actus individualis et immaterialis, sequitur quod 
ex hoc quod aliud est phantasma in uno et in alio non sequitur aliud 
intelligere, quia si in intellectu illo uno numero, qui?’* fuit prius copula- 
tum Sorti per phantasmata, fuit intellectio rosae et albedinis, impossi- 
bile est eandem intellectionem de novo recipi in eodem intellectu nisi 
corrumpatur et iterum reparetur. Igitur quamvis ego de novo intelligam 
rosam, non reciperetur iterum de novo in ipso intellectu, quia nec illa 
intellectio quae praefuit nec alia, quia tunc essent duo actus respectu 
obiecti. Igitur sequitur quod ego de novo intelligo rosam non per intellec- 
tionem novam in intellectu sed per antiquam; intelligo tamen de novo 
per illam, quia secundum fictionem Commentatoris intellectus sive 
intellectio <non> copulatur mihi nisi per hoc quod habeo novum phan- 
tasma, et ita sequitur quod non recipit intellectionem de novo. Et ex 
hoc patet intentio sua VII Physicorum, commento 20,?"* ubi dicit: 
“Et intendit — supple, Avistoteles — quod esse comprehensionem in 


268 Averroes, In Aristot. De anima, III, t. 14 (ed. F. S. Crawford, p. 429). 

269 Seu ad n. 215. 

270 Averroes, In Aristot. De anima, III, t. 5 (ed. F. S. Crawford, pp. 387 
usque ad 413). 
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nobis non est aliquid factum in se sed in respectu ad nos, scilicet quando 
anima fuerit praeparata ad recipiendum illas comprehensiones.”’ 


222. Ad aliud argumentum?’® dico: istud argumentum est contra ¢0s, 
quia cum phantasia recipiat phantasma singulariter, non cognosceret 
<universale>; similiter, cum intellectus recipiat aliquam intellectionem 
singulariter et habitum singularem, secundum gos, nullo modo intelligeret 
eas nec aliquid aliud, cum tamen secundum Philosophum intelligit se 
sicut alia, et eodem modo actus receptos in se. Dico igitur quod intellectus 
non recipit sicut materia formas materiales, quia tunc non intelligeret; 
nec etiam phantasia, nec sensus aliquis, recipit illo modo formas quas 
sensit, sed recipit similitudines earum, sine tamen materia, ut species 
vel actus sentiendi; tamen intellectus recipit formas singulares. Cum 
enim universale non habeat esse nisi obiective et secundum quid, non 
potest recipi in intellectu obiective vel repraesentative nisi quia in eo 
recipitur aliqua forma realis singularis in qua relucet universale, cuius- 
modi est species intelligibilis vel actus intelligendi, ideo argumentum 
est ad oppositum. 

223. Ad confirmationem:?*® cum dicit Commentator quod intellectus 
intelligit formas quas recipit intentionaliter, <addit> ‘et etiam aliquo 
<alio> modo,’ quas <scilicet> recipit sicut species et huiusmodi. 

224. Ad aliud de commento 14,777 concedo quod receptio intellectus 
intentionalis per quam recipit universale — nec <solum> universale, ut 
dictum est nunc — aequivoce dicitur cum receptione rerum materialium ; 
loquendo tamen de receptione reali intellectus qua recipit speciem in- 
telligibilem vel actum vel habitum intelligendi, potest dici receptio 
aequivoca respectu receptionis quae est cum transmutatione, quia ista 
potest esse sine transmutatione quae sit corruptio alicuius praecedentis, 
quamvis istud etiam sit in potentiis sensitivis interioribus et exterioribus; 
tamen differentia est, quia intellectus non corrumpitur ex aliqua sui 
receptione, nec debilitatur, cuius oppositum accidit in potentiis sensitivis 
ex frequenti receptione. Dico igitur quod non est in intellectu receptio, 
quae necessario sit transmutatio cum abiectione?’® contrarii, nec disposi- 
tiones ad corruptionem, sicut in potentia sensitiva, loquendo de cor- 
ruptione organi, est tamen ibi receptio perfectionis, quae dicitur salus, 
Il De anima.?"® 
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«Reading refellit argumenta Guillelmi de Ockham» 


225. Ad argumenta alterius positionis,?®° quae primo dicit quod non 
est necessarium ponere speciem, nego. Quando dicit ultra de duplici cog- 
nitione intuitiva et abstractiva, concedo istam distinctionem quia acci- 
pitur a Doctore. Quod etiam addit quod possum ex istis visis formare 
complexum, concedo, sicut Doctor concedit, et etiam assentire vel dissen- 
tire possum. Quod autem ponit cognitionem intuitivam intellectivam, 
hoc etiam a Doctore ponitur in quarto, distinctione <45>, quod tamen 
qualiter debeat intelligi alias patebit. Quod autem postea addit quod 
nec formatio complexi nec actus assentiendi complexo®*! est intuitiva 
cognitio, quia intuitiva est tantum incomplexi,?®? est etiam dictum Doc- 
torts in quodam tractatu ubi loquitur de cognitione intuitiva,?®* ubi dicit 
sic: “‘Visio non est alicuius complexi;” et probat, licet zs#@ non, quia 
complexio est relatio sive comparatio rationis, et ita non <est> in rebus 
comparatis. Quamvis tamen hoc dicat Doctor iste, et quasi omnia quae 
ponuntur in ista positione, non tamen sunt de opinione sua, sed tamen 
de adinventione sua, quam tamen non tenet. 

226. Arguo tamen (p. 472) contra istam opinionem ex hoc dicto sic: 
si cognitio complexa non possit esse intuitiva, ut 7st: dicunt, tamen 
habens certitudinem de aliqua complexione in quantum habet certitu- 
dinem, sicut cognoscit complexionem abstractive eodem modo cognoscit 
terminos, sequitur quod non habet certitudinem de complexione contin- 
genti, ut quod ‘hoc corpus est album,’ nisi ut sic cognoscat terminos, 
et ex terminis sic cognitis habeat certitudinem, vel tantum per argumen- 
tum habeat certitudinem, sed ex cognitione abstractiva terminorum non 
habet certitudinem propositionis contingentis, quia tunc esset necessaria 
propositio; igitur tantum habet ex argumento certitudinem. Sed <hoc> 
non est nisi quia videt terminos coniungi in re; sed ad talem certitudinem 
sufficit quod viderit tantum visione sensitiva; igitur intuitiva non est 
necessaria propter certitudinem propositionis contingentis. Sed sicut 
ipse utitur principio Avistotelis et Doctoris Subtilis,?** pluralitas non est 


280 Hic respondet ad nn. 38— 40. Paulo infra respicitur Scotus, Opus 
Oxoniense, IV, d. 45, q. 3 (ed. Wadding., X, 193—222), ubi Doctor Subtilis 
quaerit: ‘“‘Utrum anima separata possit recordari praeteritorum quae ipsa 
novit coniuncta.”’ 

281 complexo] complexi F 282 incomplexi] incomplexa F 

283 Multa de cognitione intuitiva et abstractiva dicit Scotus in tractatu 
imperfecto De cognitione Dei (ed. Wadding, III, 431—440), ubi tamen verba 
a Reading hic citata non invenimus. Forsitan erant in quaestione sexta, 
in qua quaeritur: ‘‘Utrum cognitio abstractiva, possibilis haberi de Deo, 
et intuitiva de eodem simul possint stare in intellectu’’; sed huius quaestionis 
solummodo initium habetur. 

284 De hoc principio, quod ‘novacula Ockham’ (Ockham’s razor) commu- 
niter vocatur cf. Aristot:, Physica, I, c. 4, t: 41; c. 6; t. 50; VIII, c. 6; t. 48 
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ponenda sine necessitate; igitur non oportet ponere talem cognitionem 
intuitivam intellectivam, sed sufficit sensitiva. 

227. Praetera, hoc videtur dubium quod cognitio intuitiva non potest 
esse complexa, quia cognitio complexa non videtur <esse> nisi cognitio 
collativa huius ad hoc; sed cognitio intuitiva potest esse collativa, igitur 
potest esse complexa. 

228. Item, auditio est quaedam cognitio intuitiva; sed secundum eum 
aliquis videt propositionem, igitur intuitive videt propositionem, quia 
illud idem quod audit cognoscit intuitive per sensum et etiam per in- 
tellectum; igitur utraque cognitio intuitiva est respectu complexi. 

229. Item, quaestione prima?®*® probatum est quod beatus, et etiam 
Deus, habet scientiam de Deo, cognoscendo etiam eum intuitive, quia 
scientia saltem Dei de se ipso est intuitiva. 

230. Confirmatur: Deus cognoscit hoc corpus esse album, quia ego 
cognosco hanc complexionem intuitive; sed cognitio Dei qua hoc cognos- 
cit est intuitiva; igitur. 

231. Quidquid sit de cognitione intuitiva, licet non posset esse alicuius 
complexi, tamen ratio non videtur valere qua probat cognitionem in- 
tellectivam esse intuitivam, quia per intellectum cognosco abstractive 
propositionem contingentem esse veram, quia si cognoscat ex ratione 
terminorum, vel per intellectum ut fertur super terminos, hoc est in 
quantum fertur super terminos cognitione abstractiva, similiter qua 
cognoscit propositionem complexam illa est abstractiva. Ita nulla est 
hic necessitas ponendi cognitionem intuitivam intellectivam, non plus 
quam phantasticam intuitivam, propter certitudinem cognitionis ab- 
stractivae, sed sufficit sensitiva. Unde licet aliqua sit cognitio intellec- 
tiva intuitiva, hoc tamen non potest probari per certitudinem cognitionis 
abstractivae. 

232. Contra: intellectus certificatur de isto complexo quod ‘Sortes 
est albus’, ut distinguitur a sensu; sed omnis notitia complexa praesuppo- 
nit notitiam incomplexam terminorum; sed non abstractivam, quia illa 
abstrahit ab exsistentia et non-exsistentia; igitur intuitivam. 

233. Item, intellectus certificatur de aliqua re, utpote quod ‘paries 
est albus uno tempore et non alio,’ illa re non variata; igitur oportet 
ponere aliquam notitiam in intellectu quare certificatur illo tempore 
(188a 17—18; 189a I15—16; 259a 8—9); Scotus, Ordinatio, I, d. 3, p. 3, q. I, 
n. 369 (ed. Vaticana, III, 224); multi alii loci, ubi Scotus hoc axiomate 


utitur, indicantur a M.F. Garcia, Lexicon Scholasticum, Quaracchi 1910, 
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285 Reading in prima quaestione sui Prologi quaerit: ‘‘Utrum de ultimo 
fine humanorum actuum, tamquam de subiecto primo, possit haberi scientia 
proprie dicta”’ (cod. cit., pp. a—p + 1—11). 
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et non alio; nec istam certitudinem potest facere sensus, quia secundum 
Doctorem?** nunquam cognosco aliquam propositionem contingentem nisi 
cognoscam extrema intuitive. 

234. Item, nulla perfectio debet negari potentiae superiori quae con- 
venit inferiori si sibi non repugnat immo naturaliter convenit, maxime 
si ratio non sit concludens ad oppositum vel experientia; sed ita est in 
proposito quod naturale est intellectui quod habeat cognitionem intuiti- 
vam, et sibi non repugnat, et experientia non est ad oppositum; igitur. 

235. Item, quando sunt aliquae potentiae subordinatae, quidquid 
potest potentia inferior, <potest> et superior,?8’ et sub eadem ratione; sed 
sic est hic quod intellectus et sensus sunt duae potentiae subordinatae, 
et sensus potest cognoscere singulare intuitive; igitur et intellectus. 

236. Ad primum?’ concedo quod intellectus certificatur de ista ‘Sortes 
est albus’. Et quando dicitur quod cognitio complexa praesupponit cogni- 
tionem incomplexam, concedo. Et quando dicitur quod non abstractivam, 
potest dict quod haec est falsa, quia cum cognitio complexa sit abstractiva, 
secundum ¢os, termini illius propositionis cognoscuntur abstractive, et 
ideo nullam certitudinem habebit per cognitionem abstractivam de illo 
complexo nisi propter cognitionem abstractivam terminorum, vel sicut 
per argumentum. Et sic concedo quod non tantum habet cognitionem 
abstractivam terminorum sed intuitivam, sed non sequitur ‘igitur in- 
tuitivam intellectivam’, sed sufficit sensitiva, ideo est consequens. 

237. Et st arguas ‘tantam certitudinem potest habere intellectus de 
aliqua re quantam habet sensus; sed sensus habet intuitivam; igitur’, — 
dico quod cognitio certa magis dicitur esse cognitio complexa quam in- 
complexa. Unde si intellectus cognosceret intuitive aliquid incomplexe 
et idem complexe in comparatione ad aliud, et hoc sive abstractive sive 
intuitive, magis esset certitudo attribuenda cognitioni complexae quam 
incomplexae. Per hoc ad propositum dico quod cognitio intellectiva ab- 
stractiva complexa, quod scilicet ‘video albedinem’, est magis certa quam 
cognitio incomplexa sensitiva intuitiva. Unde secundum eum non est 
certitudo de complexo nisi per cognitionem abstractivam, quae sola 
dicit corpus esse album. 

238. Ad aliud?® concedo quod non potest esse certitudo, non propter 
aliquam variationem; et dico quod ista mutatio est in cognitione sensi- 
tiva intuitiva sensus et abstractiva intellectus. Et quando dicitur, 
secundum Doctorem, quod intellectus non cognoscit contingentem pro- 


286 Cf. Scotus, Ordinatio, I, d. 3, p. I, q. 4, n. 234 (ed. Vaticana, III, 141). 
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positionem certitudinaliter sine cognitione intuitiva extremorum, verum 
est: sine aliqua cognitione intuitiva; ‘igitur intellectiva’, — non sequitur, 
nisi vocando cognitionem intuitivam quando intellectus cognoscit ‘hoc 
est hoc’, quia percipit sensu?®® unionem illorum extremorum. 

239. Ad aliud,?® quod est argumentum Doctoris,?®* non sequitur ‘in- 
tellectus potest cognoscere aliquid intuitive, igitur illud quod <cogno- 
scit> sensus intuitive’. Et licet cognosceret aliquid intuitive, illa cognitio 
non causaretur a re extra, sicut iséz dicunt, loquendo de intuitiva quo- 
modocunque accepta. Dico etiam quod intellectus cognoscit?®* intuitive 
quod cognoscit sensus, sic scilicet quod cognoscit illud esse quod sensus 
percipit; et ista cognitio est intuitiva uno modo, et perfectior quam 
sensitiva (p. 473), et etiam certior. 

240. Ad aliud?®* dico quod per illud argumentum phantasia posset 
habere cognitionem intuitivam, quod non conceditur, communiter 
loquendo de intuitiva, sicut istz loquuntur. Et quomodocunque sit de 
intuitiva, an intellectus possit habere eam vel non, saltem respectu ab- 
stractivae non sufficit illa intuitiva sine specie causata. 

241. Ad illud quod dicit postea,?®> quod cognitio intuitiva tam sensus 
quam intellectus est causa partialis cognitionis abstractivae, istam nego; 
tum quia non est rationale quod unus actus intelligendi sit causa partialis 
alterius actus intelligendi nisi quando unus actus est respectu alterius, ut 
obiecti; tum quia secundum hoc quandocunque video aliquod obiectum, 
si non sit distractio intellectus respectu eiusdem obiecti, simul erunt 
duo actus intelligendi, unus intuitivus et alius abstractivus, quod videtur 
inconveniens; tum quia respectu individuorum eiusdem speciei non 
semper requiruntur necessario causae alterius speciei. Secundum tamen 
istam viam ad cognitionem abstractivam primam alicuius obiecti requiri- 
tur pro causa cognitio intuitiva sensitiva et intellectiva, sed respectu 
cognitionum abstractivarum sequentium non, sed habitus, quod videtur 
inconveniens. Nego igitur illam maiorem. Et ad probationem, cum dicit 
‘omnis effectus dependet ex causis’ etc., dico quod haec propositio 
accipitur a Doctore Subtili,?®® sed minus?®’? universaliter quam ipse in- 
telligit, ideo ut sumitur sic universaliter in propositio, nego eam. Non 
enim omne requisitum ad effectum aliquem causandum est semper 
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causa eius, quia aliquando potest requiri ut effectus prior naturaliter, 
secundum eum. Ita dico quod cognitio sensitiva, licet requiratur ad 
cognitionem abstractivam primam, non est eius causa. Unde per istam 
rationem sensus exterior et organum sensus — quod est quoddam corpus 
mixtum — et sanitas oculi et ratio propinquitatis, quem ponit esse 
respectum in re, essent causae effectivae intellectionis, et etiam actus 
phantasiandi et phantasia essent causae intellectionis. Similiter, aliquod 
accidens quod non potest esse sine subiecto dependet a subiecto, et tamen 
subiectum non est eius causa materialis, formalis, finalis vel?°8 efficiens; 
vel est qui negat subiectum esse causam accidentis vel passionis, et 
ideo haec propositio sic absolute accepta non est vera; sed bene vult 
Doctor quod non probabiliter negatur illud quod requiritur necessario ad 
effectum causandum esse eius causam, nisi?°® ostendatur prioritas eius 
tamquam effectus naturaliter prioris causae, communis illi et isti, vel 
sicut effectus causae necessario prius causantis, vel aliqua alia ratio 
quare debet negari causa. Et isto modo est hic, quod cognitio intuitiva 
sensitiva est effectus naturaliter prior cognitione abstractiva intellectus 
circa idem, tamquam effectus prior causae naturaliter prius causantis, 
quia ordo naturalis est in causando inter potentias sensitivas et intellec- 
tum. 

242. Contra illud quod additur®°° quod ‘respectu cognitionis apprehen- 
sivae per quam formo complexum non est cognitio aliqua intuitiva 
causa aliqua partialis’, posset esse dubium, quia sicut cognitio ab- 
stractiva prima alicuius obiecti non potest esse sine cognitione intuitiva 
eiusdem, et ideo illa intuitiva est causa illius abstractivae secundum 
eos, sic videtur quod cognitio prima apprehensiva complexi non potest 
esse sine intuitiva terminorum, et ita intuitiva erit causa talis cognitionis 
apprehensivae, per eandem rationem. 


243. Confirmatur: quod est causa cognitionis terminorum videtur esse 
causa cognitionis complexae apprehensivae unius termini respectu 
alterius, et hoc complexe causatae, quando cognitio terminorum sic 
causatur; sed cognitio intuitiva est causa cognitionis terminorum per 
cos; igitur etc. 

244. Praeterea, ex quo cognitio intuitiva est causa cognitionis qua 
intellectus adhaeret propositioni contingenti, et illa cognitio non habetur 
nisi simul vel prius habita cognitione apprehensiva complexi, videtur 
quod sicut intuitiva est causa cognitionis qua adhaeretur complexo 
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sic erit causa cognitionis apprehensivae complexi. Et hoc praecipue 
ponendum <est si ponatur> quod obiectum vel aliquid vice obiecti sit 
causa cuiuslibet cognitionis et non solus intellectus, quod zpse videtur 
ponere, quia aliter non oporteret ponere cognitionem intuitivam vel 
habitum esse causam alicuius cognitionis, sed sufficeret solus intellectus. 


245. Contra aliud,>™ quod dicit quod cognitio intuitiva est qua neces- 
sario cognoscimus rem esse quando est, et non esse quando non est, 
arguo sic: aut cognitio intuitiva potest esse rei exsistentis sicut non- 
exsistentis, aut non. Si non, contradictio est quod per illam cognoscatur 
res non esse quando non est, quia talis cognitio non est nisi quando 
res est, per positum. Si sic, arguo: per illud quod uniformiter et aequaliter 
manet sive res sit sive non sit non potest ultimate cognosci res esse 
quando est et non esse quando non est; tum quia uniformiter manet, 
et nulla est mutatio in tali actu, non potest iudicari per illam res esse 
vel non esse modo et prius non; tum quia arguitur quod species non est 
causa cognitionis intuitivae, quia aequaliter manet sive res exsistat sive 
non, et ideo per illam non potest cognosci res ut exsistens est, — si 
igitur cognitio intuitiva alicuius obiecti aequaliter manet sine omni 
variatione sui, sive obiectum illud sit sive non sit, per illam cognitionem 
omnino invariatam non potest cognosci res <non> exsistere quando non 
est. 

246. Item, cognitio intuitiva, secundum ewm,3® est tantum incomplexi; 
sed certitudo quod aliquid sit vel non sit non videtur esse per cognitionem 
quae est tantum incomplexi, ut videtur, etiam secundum eum, qui ponit 
cognitionem complexam ad cognoscendum certitudinaliter hoc corpus 
esse album, vel aliquid tale contingens; igitur etc. 


247. Praeterea, ex quo eadem omnino cognitio est, et per consequens 
aeque clare videtur obiectum eius, per quid iudicabo modo rem esse et 
prius non? 

248. Praeterea, secundum eum, non potest beatus eodem actu 
videndi quo videt Deum videre aliquid novum — illo actu stante — 
quod prius non vidit ; igitur eodem modo, eodem actu intuitivo non pos-- 
sum videre vel iudicare hoc corpus esse album modo vel hoc album ex- 
sistere modo vel non exsistere et prius non. Ideo vel oportet dicere quod 
cognitio intuitiva non potest esse nisi exsistentis, vel si aliqua potest esse 
respectu non-exsistentis et etiam <respectu> exsistentis, quod per illam 
certitudinaliter non cognoscatur quando res exsistit et quando non, 
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sine aliqua variatione in actu. Per hoc patet improbatio illius processus 
quem ibi ponit. 

249. Ad aliud,®°4 quod est ad propositum magis de generatione habitus, 
concedo (p. 474) quod cognitio abstractiva est causa habitus, sed ante 
illum praecedit species in intellectu. Sed quando dicitur quod ille habitus 
inclinat ad cognitionem intuitivam, per quam iudico rem aliquando 
fuisse, <non est verum), quia cum illa cognitio abstractiva fuit rei in- 
complexae, quia eiusdem obiecti sicut et intuitiva, secundum eum, igitur®® 
non generat nisi habitum inclinantem ad similes actus; igitur habitus 
sic causatus inclinat tantum ad cognitionem incomplexam respectu talis 
obiecti, et non ad istum actum quod talis res aliquando fuit. 


250. Confirmatur: aliquis videns abedinem vel aliquid aliud, habet 
per eum <actum) habitum causatum, quia aliter non posset tale obiectum 
iterum cognoscere; sed certum est per experientiam quod aliquis post 
longum tempus potest cognoscere aliquid, saltem compositum, de quo 
potest dubitare an viderit aliquid tale, sicut corvum album, et per conse- 
quens habitus talis inclinabit ad cognitionem incomplexam talis obiecti, 
et non cognoscet quod talis corvus fuerit. 


251. Et quando dicitur®°* quod ex cognitione intuitiva perfecta non 
potest generari habitus talis, quia tunc inclinaret ad cognitionem in- 
tuitivam etiam in absenti rei, dico quod non videtur rationale quare 
in potentia nata recipere habitum, cuiusmodi est intellectus, possit 
habitus generari ab actu imperfecto, cuiusmodi est cognitio abstractiva, 
et non ab actu perfectiori, cuiusmodi est cognitio intuitiva. Nec oportet 
quod talis habitus inclinet ad cognitionem intuitivam, quia cognitio 
intuitiva non est nata haberi nisi a re in se praesente, sed inclinat ad 
actus perfectos intelligendi idem conceptum qui cognoscebatur per cog- 
nitionem intuitivam, et talis actus esset aliquo modo similis cognitioni 
intuitivae, et ita salvaretur quod habitus inclinat ad similes actus illis 
a quibus causabatur. 

252. Aliter etiam posset dict, quod habitus talis inclinaret ad actus 
intuitivos. Sed ego dico quod sicut habitus causatus a cognitione ab- 
stractiva rei inclinat ad similem actum eiusdem rei, et tamen talis actus 
nunquam habetur propter talem inclinationem nisi obiectum sit praesens 
in specie intelligibili, sic in proposito: licet habitus iste inclinet ad 
actus intuitivos, tamen talis actus nunquam habetur nisi obiectum sit 
in re praesens, <ita> quod possit causare talem actum, qui habitus tan- 
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tum inclinat et non causat actum intelligendi, vel si sic, nonnisi cum 
obiecto praesente in se vel in sua specie, quod tamen tpse non potest 
ponere, ideo szbi est difficultas. 

253. Istud posset confirmari, quia si cognitio intuitiva potest causare 
cognitionem abstractivam, qualis potest esse rei absentis, sicut pst 
dicunt, pari ratione videtur quod potest causare habitum inclinantem 
ad cognitionem rei absentis. 

254. Ad illud per quod post probat habitum esse necessarium,?°? quia 
post cognitionem intuitivam experimur posse cognoscere quod prius non 
etc., dico quod hoc possemus per speciem si nullum habitum haberemus, 
ideo ibi est fallacia consequentis. 

255. Contra illud quod post diczt°8 quod cognitio abstractiva simul 
cum intuitiva perfecta est causa partialis habitus praedicti cum ipso 
intellectu, arguo sic: si cognitio intuitiva, secundum eum, prius non 
potest esse causa habitus, quia tunc inclinaret ad similes actus, <dico 
quod» nec intuitiva cum abstractiva erit causa habitus, quia tunc inclina- 
bit ad actus intuitivos sicut abstractivos, quod est contra ewm. Probatio 
istius consequentiae; quia aeque perfectum habitum, vel perfectiorem, 
potest intuitiva cognitio cum abstractiva causare sicut intuitiva sola; 
igitur si sola causaret habitum inclinantem ad actus intuitivos, igitur 
si ipsa causat cum abstractiva, causabunt similes habitus. 

250. Item, ad idem: si abstractiva causat habitum inclinantem ad 
actus similes, intuitiva, quae est perfectior, cum sit concausans iilum 
habitum, causabit illum inclinantem ad actus similes sibi, non tantum 
similes abstractivae, modo quo dictum est prius. 

257. Item, intuitiva potest esse, ut videtur, sine abstractiva complexi, 
et post intellectus potest recordari hoc esse album, igitur non causatur 
habitus per abstractivam complexam; igitur vel habitus non causatur%°® 
sed species, et <habetur> propositum, vel causatur, ut videtur, ab in- 
tuitiva. 

258. Ad illud quod probat*!® quod cognitio intuitiva non potest causare 
habitum, patet ex dictis prius quomodo talis habitus inclinaret et ad 
quos actus. 

259. Ideo dicit post aliter,3 quod habitus generatur ex cognitione 
intuitiva, et simul non habetur cognitio abstractiva cum intuitiva. 
Contra quod tamen potest sic argui: quia tunc habitus ille inclinaret 
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ad similes actus, et ita ad intuitivos, etiam in absentia rei, quod videtur 
falsum. 

260. Sed huic respondet*!? quod illud Philosophi, 11 Ethicorum, quod 
habitus inclinat ad similes actus ex quibus generatur, verum est genera- 
liter, quando habitus non generatur ex cognitione intuitiva, aliter non: 
et hoc est minus inconveniens quam quod cum cognitione intuitiva 
maneat semper cognitio abstractiva. Contra: ista responsio videtur in- 
sufficiens, cum non ponat instantiam nisi in suo proposito, ideo ponendo 
quod intuitiva causat habitum, potest responderi ut dictum est prius. 
Ideo contra illud fotest aliter avgui sic: si intuitiva sola causat habitum 
per quem possum recordari rem aliquando fuisse, sicut 7st: dicunt, 
cum intuitiva non sit nisi respectu incomplexi, et ita non respectu huius- 
modi complexi ‘aliquid esse’ vel ‘aliquid esse album’, non videtur quod 
habitus inclinet nisi ad actus incomplexos, scilicet ad cognoscendum 
album vel ad recordandum de illo, non autem ad recordandum ‘album 
fuisse’, et hoc ponendo quod nullius aliquis recordatur nisi quod prius 
cognovit. 

261. Per idem potest argui contra illud quod dicit post,*!8 quod ab- 
stractiva quae ponitur cum intuitiva est talis quod per illam non iudico 
rem esse vel fuisse nec opposita horum. Ista videntur difficilia, quae 
tamen sequuntur ex ista positione quae ponit cognitionem intuitivam, 
sive ponatur cum abstractiva sive non (f. 475). 

262. Ad argumenta alia istius opinionis:%!4 ad argumentum pro prima 
conclusione, cum dicit ‘ad cognitionem intuitivam habendam non oportet 
aliquid ponere praeter intellectum et obiectum, et nullam speciem’, 
sive hoc sit vera sive non, posito quod habeamus intellectionem intuiti- 
vam, potest tamen negart. Et quando probat quod frustra poneretur ad 
intellectionem intuitivam, dico: non sequitur quod*!® frustra poneretur, 
sed est consequens et non causa ut causa. Exemplum: in cognitione 
intuitiva sensitiva ponitur species, et non frustra, nec tamen est causa 
cognitionis intuitivae, sed effectus naturaliter prior visione; sic potest 
poni de specie intelligibili in proposito. Et ratio utriusque potest esse 
duplex: una, quod res naturalis, cuiusmodi est albedo extra, <quia> 
causat naturaliter similitudinem suam in sensitivo ideo causat speciem 
in organo, non solum visionem in potentia visiva, sic phantasma causat 
speciem intelligibilem in intellectu  possibili. Alia ratio, quod sicut 
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species in organo visus causatur, a qua — secundum aliquos — sicut a 
causa partiali causatur phantasma in phantasia, sic a phantasmate sicut 
a causa partiali causatur species in intellectu, a qua poterit®!® causari 
intellectio abstractiva. Igitur non est frustra, licet non sit ut causet 
cognitionem intuitivam; est enim propter cognitionem abstractivam. Et 
ita non est ibi consequens et non causa ut causa. Et quando dicit ‘posito 
activo sufficienti et passivo potest poni effectus’, dico: quandoque aliquid 
requiritur ad ponendum effectum, sed ut effectus prior naturaliter; et 
<ita> in proposito, licet non requiratur species propter visionem, requiri- 
tur propter cognitionem abstractivam, ideo ibi est non causa ut causa. 
263. Ad secundum argumentum,*!? guando dicitur quod ‘nihil est 
ponendum necessario requiri ad effectum nisi ad quod inducit ratio ex 
per se notis vel experientia certa’, dico primo quod haec maior est neganda, 
intelligendo quod nihil debemus ponere nisi per se notum vel sequens 
ex illis, vel quod certitudinaliter experimur. Tunc enim non poneremus 
speciem in sensu, nec aliquem habitum, sicut 7pse ponit, saltem quia 
nec ipse arguit ex per se notis, nec ex certa experientia, ut patebit. 
Unde ista propositione concessa paucas conclusiones posset 7pse tenere, 
quia paucas isto modo probat. Unde quod auctoritates videntur commu- 
niter sonare et rationes probabiles, magis debet teneri quam oppositum 
quod sic non potest probari. Et ad minorem, quando dicit quod experientia 
non probat hoc: ita nec probat habitum ut distinguitur contra speciem. 
Similiter, nec probat quod species sit in organo visus, et tamen hoc non 
negatur, quia species eiusdem rationis, qualis est in medio, est in organo, 
ut est corpus sic mixtum. — Aliter etiam potest dici quod experientia 
inducit ad ponendum speciem multo magis quam habitum, quia quilibet 
experitur quod rem quam vidit vel audivit potest post cogitare; igitur 
habet aliquid penes se per quod potest cognoscere; illa est species 
respectu primae cognitionis sicut respectu alterius. Nec experientia dicit 
quod est habitus, quia non omnis qui potest sic cogitare inclinatur ad 
sic cogitandum nisi de aliquibus frequenter cogitatis; igitur quod potest 
cogitare qui non inclinatur, magis est per speciem quam habitum. Hoc 
patet, quia multi de difficili possunt recordari illorum quae viderunt, 
igitur non est experientia quod sit habitus facilitans vel inclinans. Nec 
experientia etiam nec propositio per se nota concludit quod cognitio 
intuitiva intellectiva vel sensitiva causat in nobis cognitionem ab- 
stractivam, igitur haec irrationabiliter®!® <ponitur>, tamen ponitur. 
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264. Contra illud quod dicit post,!9 quod per sensum possumus cog- 
noscere rem esse quando est et non esse quando non est, et talis cognitio 
est intuitiva, hoc est contra 7pswm,*2° qui prius dicit quod cognitio per 
quam cognosco rem esse quando est, est cognitio intellectiva abstractiva 
complexa cum assensu, sequens cognitionem complexam apprehensivam. 
Sed cognitio complexa non est ipsius sensus, et maxime cognitio intuitiva 
non est complexa secundum ewm, supra, igitur per illam non cognosco 
rem esse etc. 

265. Ad illud de secunda conclusione,**1 quamvis conclusio sit vera, 
quia per hoc probatur quod species est in intellectu, vel magis quam 
habitus, tamen ipse nihil probat, quia nec procedit experientia certa, 
nec ex per se notis; nam maior, quae est ista ‘potentia quae potest in 
actum in quem prius non potuit, manente obiecto et potentia aequaliter 
nunc ut prius, habet aliquid quod prius non habuit’, haec quamvis sit 
vera, non est per se nota, nec experientia certa probat eam. Diceretur 
enim a negante auctoritatem*? et propositiones non per se notas, quod 
eo ipso quod visus vidit aliquid, potest intellectus et tunc et post cog- 
noscere, sine omni alio recepto; sicut dicerent aligui quod ex usu scri- 
bendi manus habilitetur ad inclinandum velociter et tamen nullus 
habitus vel aliud est in manu quod prius non <fuit>. Vel si sic, saltem 
hoc non est per se notum, nec certa experientia habetur. Dico tamen quod 
illa propositio est probalilis et vera, et beatus Augustinus ponit eam, 
De Trinitate,*** sed per eam non plus — nec tantum — probatur habitus 
sicut species. Ad minorem, quando dicis “intellectus habens cognitionem 
intuitivam, potest in abstractivam, et non habens non potest’ etc., dico 
quod affirmativa est vera, sed est ibi non causa ut causa. Non enim 
propter intuitivam cognitionem potest post in abstractivam, sed quia 
quando intuitiva causatur, si tamen sit aliqua talis, simul vel prius 
natura causatur species intelligibilis in intellectu, et hoc est propositum. 
Negativa etiam, quae est quod ‘non habens intuitivam, non potest 
post in abstractivam’, haec est neganda, si nulla ponatur intuitiva in- 
tellectiva. Si etiam ponatur, adhuc etiam est neganda, quia si Deus 
imprimeret speciem in intellectu de re non visa, et similiter speciem in 
phantasia, posset intellectus cognoscere abstractive rem cuius est species, 
quam tamen nunquam sensit. Et sic forte fuit de aliquibus prophetis, 
(p. 476) quod habuerunt aliquam cognitionem abstractivam de aliquo 
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obiecto cuius nunquam habuerunt cognitionem sensitivam, sicut forte 
Ioannes Baptista**4 in utero matris gaudebat de Christo, et ita intellexerat 
eum et tamen non sensuerat. 

266. Ad argumentum aliud*®® illius maioris, ‘quando aliquid est in 
potentia accidentali’ etc., non est per se nota, nec experientia certa 
hoc dicit. Dicerent aliqui®2® «quod hoc non est, quia nunc habet aliquid 
quod prius non habuit>, sed ex hoc quod amovetur aliquod impedimen- 
tum, nec adest distractio, et huiusmodi. Concedo tamen eam, quia est 
Philosophi, et probabilis, sed dico quod illud novum in potentia est 
species non habitus. 

267. Ad argumenta tertiae conclusionis,**? quando probatur quod est 
ponendus habitus et non species, dico quod propositio quam accipit 
‘quod derelinquitur ex actibus est habitus’, dico haec non est per se nota, 
nec certa experientia hoc dicit. Aliqui enim dicunt quod habitus nihil 
absolutum dicit ultra essentiam animae. Potest etiam dici quod non 
tantum ex actu intellectus causatur aliquid, quod vocant habitum, sed 
species prius*?* causatur a phantasmate et intellectu agente sine quo non 
posset esse cognitio aliqua abstractiva. 


268. Ad aliud*2® dico quod minor, scilicet ‘posito actu intuitivo in 
intellectu, vel etiam habitu, non requiritur aliud’, dico haec non est 
per se nota; immo dico quod est impossibilis, quia quotcunque ponantur 
actus et habitus, nunquam habebit intellectus cognitionem abstractivam 
sine specie intelligibili, et ideo praeter habitum oportet ponere speciem. 


269. Ad probationem de Philosopho, III De anima,**° quod ‘aliter est 
intellectus in potentia ante addiscere’ etc., potest dici dupliciter: uno 
modo sicut dicit Doctor,3* in multis locis, quod accipit ibi illud per quod 
est intellectus in potentia accidentali pro specie intelligibili, non pro 
habitu. Aliter etiam posset dici quod ‘addiscere’ plus dicit quam ‘cog- 
noscere’, quia addiscere dicit cognoscere aliquid scientifice et per habitum, 
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vel post habitum scientiae adquisitae, et sic qui**? didicit, est in potentia 
accidentali per habitum scientiae, quia adquisivit habitum scientiae, 
ante quam non fuit in potentia accidentali ad cognoscendum scientifice, 
hoc est mediante habitu scientiae; sed per habitum posset esse in poten- 
tia tali accidentali sine specie, quae praecedit actum et habitum. Et 
quando dicit ‘si multae*** species praecederent actum intelligendi, sed 
nullum actum habeat, non est nec experitur se esse in potentia acciden- 
tali’ etc., dico quod ante omnem actum est in potentia accidentali, aliter 
illum nunquam haberet nisi a Deo. Sed tamen non experimur hoc, quia 
experientia non est nisi per actum. Unde nec aliquis experitur habitum 
nisi per actum, et tamen habet habitum ante actum talem. Et quando 
dicit ultra ‘per actum intelligendi experitur se esse in potentia accidentali 
ad alium actum’, dico quod haec est falsa nisi prius eliciat aliquem actum 
per quem experitur se esse in potentia, nec per habitum potest hoc ex- 
periri quousque eliciat actum. 

270. Ad aliud,**4 quando dicitur ‘omnia quae possunt salvari per 
speciem, possunt salvari per habitum’, dzco quod nulla cognitio abstrac- 
tiva potest salvari per habitum sine specie, sed e converso bene potest. 
Ad probationem, cum dicitur ‘si species corrumperetur, non posset in- 
telligere obiectum post multas intellectiones’, dico, hoc argumentum 
aeque concludit contra eum, quia eodem modo dico quod habitu corrupto 
non possem cognoscere obiectum prius cognitum, quod est aeque ab- 
surdum. Dico tunc quod si nihil maneat in memoria, nulla scilicet species, 
ad quam recurrat acies animi, non possem cognoscere obiectum prius 
cognitum sine nova sensatione, sicut patet secundum Augustinum, XI 
De Trinitate, cap. 3 et cap. 4 manifeste,??° ubi dicit sic: ““Sicut cum forma 
et species corporis interierit, non potest ad*8* eam voluntas sensum 
revocare cernentis, ita cum imago, quam memoria gerit, oblivione deleta 
est, non erit quo animi aciem formandam voluntas recordando retor- 
queat.” Sic dico, si species in intellectu esset corrupta, non posset 
naturaliter intelligere illud, immo si species in phantasia esset corrupta, 
manente tamen specie intelligibili in intellectu, quae forte non corrumpi- 
tur, adhuc forte non intelligeret intellectus tale obiectum, et etiam 
secundum Philosophum cognitiones augmentant speciem. 


271. Et quando arguit contra hoc,*8* quod tunc per augmentationem 
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speciei magis inclinaretur intellectus ad intelligendum, et ita habitus 
superflueret, dico quod non sequitur, quia de ratione speciei non est 
inclinare sed causare actum intelligendi intensiorem vel minus intensum, 
et cum388 hoc potest esse habitus inclinans vel facilitans. Et quando dicit 
‘omnes ponunt habitum’, dico, beatus Augustinus multo frequentius 
loquitur de specie quam <de> habitu, et etiam P/ilosophus frequenter 
nominat speciem. 

272. Ad aliud:%89 concederunt aligui quod species requiritur propter 
assimilationem agentis ad passum vel ad effectum, quia VII Metaphy- 
sicae,#9 quidquid causatur, causatur a simili, et ideo dicit Commentator, 
<VII> Metaphysicae, commento <31>,%! quod respectu generatorum per 
putrefactionum est aliquid simile semini. Dicerent igitur quod sicut <ad> 
causandum omnino aequivocum requiritur aliqua causa aliquo modo 
similis effectui, ideo Deus causaret res per ideas secundum aliquos, sic 
dicerent quod hic requiritur species propter assimilationem. 

273. Et quando accipitur®* quod species non assimilatur obiecto tan- 
tum sicut intellectus quando intelligit substantiam, dico haec est falsa, 
quia species est similitudo illius cuius est, sic non est intellectus similitudo 
ignis vel aquae. Et quando dicitury ‘substantia magis assimilatur sub- 
stantiae’, hoc est contra ewm*43 qui ponit omnes individuas substantias 
esse primo distinctas, quia singulares de se. Dico tamen quod, licet 
substantia magis assimiletur in natura substantiae quam talis species, 
non tamen sicut similitudo eius. Unde actus intelligendi ignem magis 
dicitur similitudo ignis secundum Augustinum,®4 et omnes, quam aqua 
dicitur similitudo ignis. Unde idem sequitur de habitu et de actu, quod 
non erit similitudo obiecti, quod est falsum. Et quando dicitur quod 
non assimilatur per effectum receptum, dico quod illa species est similis 
intellectioni causatae ab ea et e converso, magis quam intellectus. — 
Potest etiam dici quod requiritur etiam species ad assimilandum obiec- 
tum intellectui passivo, sicut ibi recitat. 

274. Et quando arguit* ‘tunc illa species requireret aliam speciem’ 
(p. 477), dico non sequitur, quia ante illam speciem intellectus est in 
potentia essentiali, ideo tunc non habet formam per quam agat, sed habita 
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specie est in potentia accidentali ad intellectionem. Ideo non est simile, 
dicerent 2/1. Unde per istam rationem nunquam esset dispositio inducta 
ad receptionem formae ultimioris, disponens illam materiam, sed ante 
illam dispositionem <requireretur> una alia in infinitum. 


275. Ad aliud de intuitiva,*4® quod est etiam contra istam rationem, 
dico quod non est simile de intuitiva et abstractiva, quia respectu 
intuitivae est agens sufficiens sine tali assimilatione in passo: scilicet 
ipsummet obiectum praesens. Exemplum: respectu calefactionis ligni 
sufficit ignis praesens cum calore, sine dispositione praevia in ligno, sed 
causare ignem in ligno non sufficit sine dispositione recepta in ligno, 
scilicet calore vel siccitate. 


276. Ad ‘aliud de sensu tactus,34? dico quod ad sensationem tac- 
tus requiritur species recepta in illo sensu, sicut et in visu, ita quod 
ibi est duplex immutatio, et realis et intentionalis, nec probatur oppo- 
situm. 


277. Quo ad secundum membrum argumenti*® potest etiam dict quod 
species requiritur propter repraesentationem; utrum tamen hoc sit 
verum, dictum <est> quaestione prima prologi.4° Et quando arguit ‘in 
intuitiva non requiritur repraesentativum nisi obiectum, igitur nec in 
abstractiva’, dico, argumentum est ad oppositum, tum quia tunc habitus 
non est necessarius ad recordandum obiectum, sed requireretur obiectum 
praesens, tum quia sicut obiectum requiritur in intuitiva sic aliquid 
tenens vicem obiecti requiritur etiam*®° in abstractiva, XI De Trinitate, 
<cap.> 3.351 Ut dictum est, illa est species. Ideo dico quod obiectum, licet 
sufficiat cum intellectu ad intuitivam, non tamen sufficit — nec potest — 
cum intellectu in abstractivam. Unde etiam secundum ewm obiectum 
non sufficeret ad abstractivam sine cognitione intuitiva, igitur aliud 
requiritur ad abstractivam quam ad intuitivam. 


278. Ad aliud,?** cum dicitur ‘repraesentatum debet esse prius cogni- 
tum’, verum est de illo quod est repraesentatum in aliqua similitudine, 
quae non tamen est ratio cognoscendi vel repraesentandi, sicut ponitur 
species, sed quod est etiam obiectum repraesentatum et cognitum, sicut 
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est in exemplo posito. Ideo nihil ad propositum, dicerent. Concedo tibi 
quod species non repraesentat formaliter sed virtualiter ; patet quaestione 
prima.3® 

279. Ad aliud,?®* cum dicitur ‘si ponitur propter repraesentationem, 
hoc est quia obiectum est distans,’ dico, illa non est ratione sua, sed 
sicut dixi prius,?®> oportet obiectum habere esse immateriale ad reprae- 
sentandum. Hoc erit in specie. 


280. Ad tertium membrum argumenti®®® dico, secundum Doctorem et 
alios, <quod> species ponitur propter causationem intellectionis. Et 
quando probat quod non, quia ‘corporale et materiale non agit in spiri- 
tuale, secundum eos, et ideo requiritur species’, dico quod imponit es 
falsum, quia concedunt®®’ quod res materialis immediate potest causare 
cognitionem intuitivam in intellectu separato. Sed alia est ratio prius 
tacta, quia obiectum debet esse praesens ad modum <quo agere possit 
in> intellectum coniunctum ad cognitionem universalis. Hoc non potest 
nisi in aliquo immateriali. [llud est species. Ideo in argumento est fallacia 
consequentis, et non causa ut causa. 


281. Et quando dicitur ultra3®*§ quod non debet poni species propter 
determinationem potentiae, dico quod sic, scilicet ad determinandum 
potentiam ad effectum determinatum quem causat. Et quando dicitur 
quod obiectum et intellectus sine hoc est causa sufficiens, dico quod 
obiectum in se non causat cognitionem abstractivam sed in specie. 


282. Et quando dicit?®® quod non requiritur propter unionem obiecti 
<cum potentia> tamquam moventis etc., dico quod... .38° Et quando 
arguituy ‘igitur ante illam speciem requiritur alia species’, nego consequen- 
tiam, quia ad actum intelligendi requiritur obiectum intelligibile praesens ; 
non est autem praesens nisi in aliquo immateriali, cuiusmodi est species; 
sed ad omne immateriale causandum non requiritur aliquid immateriale 
in ratione obiecti, nam immaterialis species non requiritur propter im- 
materialitatem intellectus recipientis, sed propter actum intelligendi ab- 
stractivum qui recipitur in intellectu, et ideo argumentum illud de specie 
est non causa ut causa. 
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< Reading ostendit, contra Ockham, habitum non sufficere 
ad intellectionem causandamy> 


283. Dico igitur quod non oportet ponere habitum ad causationem 
intellectionis, sed necessario oportet ponere speciem intelligibilem. Hoc 
posset <ostendi> probabiliter sic: non est probabile quod effectus genera- 
tus augmentet suam causam, quia non est rationale quod causa per- 
ficiatur in se per suum effectum quasi essentialiter, quamvis accidenta- 
liter possit, quando recipit eum. Sed habitus, secundum Philosophum, 
II Ethicorum,?* augetur in se per actus; igitur non videtur <conveniens» 
quod habitus ponatur loco obiecti, causans omnes actus. Si <enim) habi- 
tus teneat vicem obiecti respectu cognitionis, sive in repraesentando sive 
in causando, tenebit vicem illius a quo immediate causatur et cuius est 
similitudo; igitur cum causatur ab actu immediate et non ab obiecto, 
secundum ¢os, repraesentabit vel est ratio cognoscendi actum a quo 
causatur et non obiectum eius. 

284. Dices, negando maiorem, quod species intelligibilis non reprae- 
sentat phantasma a quo immediate causatur, sed obiectum extra, eodem 
modo de habitu. Contra: saltem effectus repraesentabit vel ducet in 
cognitionem illius a quo immediate causatur et cuius est, hoc est effigies 
et similitudo naturalis. Per hoc enim intellectio ducit in cognitionem 
obiecti: vel quia ab eo causatur vel quia est*® eius similitudo naturalis. 
Sed habitus est similitudo naturalis actus magis quam obiecti, et ab 
eo causatur etiam secundum ewm, qui in hoc tenet Doctorem Subtilem, qui 
<dicit quod> habitus est similitudo naturalis derelicta ex actibus;3* 
igitur erit causa cognoscendi actum et non obiectum. Et ita patet quod 
instantia de phantasmate non valet, quia phantasma cum intellectu 
agente causat speciem intelligibilem, tamquam similitudinem obiecti, 
cuius ipsummet est similitudo. 

285. Item, si habitus in intellectu tenet vicem obiecti, causando in- 
tellectionem vel repraesentando, igitur pari ratione habitus in voluntate 
tenebit vicem obiecti, et per consequens sicut habitus cum intellectu 
sufficit ad cognitionem obiecti sic habitus in voluntate, qui tenet etiam 
vicem obiecti, sufficit cum voluntate ad**4 causandum actum volendi 
obiectum, et ita non requiritur obiectum alio modo praesens ad actum 
volendi quam in habitu voluntatis, quod est falsum et contra eos, quia 
intellectio obiecti necessario requiritur ad volendum obiectum, igitur 
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erit causa illius secundum eos. Et ideo dico quod habitus inclinat poten- 
tiam et facilitat respectu actus, non autem oportet quod causet tamquam 
tenens vicem obiecti, quia tunc habitus voluntatis causaret actum cog- 
noscendi obiectum. 

286. Item, non tantum possum recordari actus intelligendi praeteriti 
sed etiam actus volendi; si igitur actus cognoscendi recordor per habitum 
tantum in intellectu et non per speciem, igitur actus volendi recordabor 
per habitum voluntatis, tenentem vicem obiecti; quod est falsum quia 
tunc habitus in voluntate esset causa cognoscendi ipsi intellectui, et hoc 
in ratione obiecti; quod est impossibile, quia illud quod est causa a parte 
obiecti, respectu cognitionis se tenet a parte intellectus, (p. 478) etiam 
secundum ¢os. 

287. Sit dicas: non recordor actus volendi per habitum voluntatis 
derelictum ab actu volendi,**® sed per habitum derelictum in intellectu 
per actum intellectus, quo cognovi actum volendi quando infuit, contra: 
cognosco aliquam rem actu, et volo illam; non oportet intellectum 
reflecti super actum volendi, vel considerare actualiter actum volendi, 
sed sufficit considerare obiectum volitum, et tamen hoc posito potest post 
intellectus recordari non tantum actus intelligendi sed volendi, et non per 
habitum causatum ab actu intelligendi actum volendi, quia nullus talis 
fuit, ut dictum est; igitur per habitum volendi, et stat argumentum. 

288. Item, actum cognoscendi secundum intellectus cognoscit in 
speciali, et per consequens per habitum derelictum ab isto actu. Tunc 
quaero: aut idem habitus est quo cogito, post, actum illum et obiectum 
illius actus, aut alius et alius. Si idem, tunc per illum cogitatur obiectum, 
ut dicit. Igitur per eundem habitum causatur cognitio distincta obiecti 
per se tantum cogniti et cognitio actus <cognitionis> illius obiecti, quod 
videtur impossibile, quia tunc eadem scientia et idem habitus scientificus 
esset rosae et cognitionis rosae, quod est falsum; nec est alius et alius 
habitus, quia tunc ab eodem actu derelinquerentur duo habitus, quod 
est inconveniens. 

289. Si dicatur quod quando actus infuit cuius postea recordor, vel 
etiam post, cognosco illum actum cognitum per actum alium videndi, et 
ab illo actu videndi causatur habitus quo post cognosco illum actum, 
alius ab habitu quo cognosco obiectum illius actus, contra: possum 
habere cognitionem intensam de aliquo obiecto, quamvis non habeam 
actum reflexum cognitivum respectu illius actus; igitur cum fuit intensus, 
possum illius post recordari, et per habitum — per te — derelictum ab 
illo actu, igitur stat argumentum ut prius. 
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290. Dices: quando talis actus inest, intellectus videt per alium ac- 
tum, et ab illo causatur habitus, contra: igitur pari ratione actum illum 
videndi videt per alium, et sic in infinitum. 

291. Confirmo: sicut recordor illius actus, ita possum recordari visionis 
illius actus, si qua fuit, et nonnisi per habitum, fer te, et tunc vel <per 
habitum)> derelictum ab illo actu, et stat argumentum supra; vel in 
alio#®* actu, et tunc vel erunt quatuor actus simul, immo infiniti, quia 
si video unum actum, aeque necessario video illum actum per alium,?6’ 
et illum per alium, et sic in infinitum. Si autem ponatur status, cum 
ultimus actus sit actus perfectus et intuitivus, per te, possum illius recor- 
dari sicut alicuius alterius; et hoc experimur,quia non tantum recordamur 
actus recti praeteriti sed etiam reflexi, et ita ab illo derelinquetur habi- 
tus, vel unus vel duo, quorum utrumque est inconveniens, sicut argutum 
est supra. 

292. Item, si esset talis habitus, et non species, in intellectu, pari 
ratione et in phantasia, quod nullus ponit. 

293. Dico igitur quod ad intellectionem requiritur species intelligibilis, 
quae tenet vicem obiecti, causando scilicet cum intellectu intellectionem 
abstractivam, sicut obiectum extra causat per se ipsum cum sensu cog- 
nitionem visivam, vel etiam <cum) intellectu separato cognitionem in- 
tuitivam, et ideo requiritur ad cognitionem abstractivam in ratione 
causae, non autem ad cognitionem intuitivam. Et sic debet intelligi illud 
Doctoris?*8 quod obiectum est causa partialis actus cognoscendi; scilicet 
quod obiectum in se <est> causa cognitionis intuitivae, sed obiectum 
mediante sua specie est causa activa cognitionis abstractivae. 


<Requiriturne species in cognitione intuitiva ?> 


294. Sed contra istud arguitur, probando quod species est causa cogni- 
tionis intuitivae,°®® non tantum abstractivae, quia effectum formalem 
esse vel fieri sine principio formali includit contradictionem, ut esse album 
sine albedine. Sed videre est actus formalis speciei, secundum Augusti- 
num, XI De Trinitate, <cap.> 2:379 “Forma quae a re visibili imprimitur, 
visio vocatur’’ ; igitur. 

294a. Item, in Primo Intelligente, quando intelligit aliud ase, requiritur 
in intellectu aliqua forma vel ratio quae non est formaliter actus, et 
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ideo ponitur idea. Igitur multo magis quando intellectus beatus intelligit 
aliud a se requiritur ratio formalis obiecti ex parte potentiae, alia ab actu. 

295. Respondeo ad primum.3”! Ad maiorem, cum dicitur, ‘effectum for- 
malem fieri vel esse3” sine principio formali <includit contradictionem)’, 
dico, vocando effectum formalem alicuius rei effectum eius®’$ realiter pro- 
ductum ab eo ut efficiente, <quod talis effectus> potest dici formalis, quia 
eiusdem formae et speciei cum illa re, sicut dicitur calor effectus caloris, 
sicut ... vel dicitur formalis quia proprius eius effectus, sicut velle est 
proprius effectus voluntatis, et sic potest effectus formalis... et ab- 
solutus simpliciter esse ab alio, <sine principio formali,> saltem a Deo. 
Aliter effectus formalis alicuius formae dicitur ipsamet forma... vel 
cum habitutine eius ad aliquid vel e converso, et sic esse album potest 
dici effectus formalis albedinis, et lucere effectus formalis lucis vel cor- 
poris luminosi, et sic non potest esse eftectus formalis sine principio 
formali, quia lucens, lucere et lux idem sunt, secundum Anselmum, 
Monologion, <cap.> 4.374 Sic accipiendo, concedo maiorem. Dico ad 
minorem quod visio non est effectus formalis. Et quando dicitur de 
Augustino, concedo quod forma, quae imprimitur a re visibili, est visio, 
sed illa res visibilis non est species sed obiectum in se. Similiter dico hic: 
requiritur obiectum, non species, a quo causetur visio. 

296. Contra: III De anima,3’* philosophi posuerunt animam composi- 
tam ex rebus ut intelligeret res; sed Avristoteles dicit quod non, sed est 
quodammodo omnia, quia habet species aliorum ut intelligat illa: 
,,Lapis non est in anima, sed species lapidis;”’ igitur de ratione intellec- 
tionis est quod sit mediante specie. Dico, verum est de cognitione ab- 
stractiva, ubi res non est in se praesens intellectui in ratione obiecti 
immaterialis, <ideo> requiritur <quod sit> praesens in specie. Non sic 
in visione rei in se praesentis. 

297. Contra: angelus habet visionem de re materiali praesente, tamen 
requirit speciem prius ut videat. Dico: ad videndum rem praesentem 
non requiritur species. 

208. Contra: angelus requirit speciem ad cognitionem abstractivam 
de re etiam praesente, igitur ad visionem requiritur hoc. Probatio con- 
sequentiae: species non requiritur ad cognitionem abstractivam nisi quia 
tenet vicem obiecti; igitur quando obiectum est praesens, si potest in 
visonem sine specie, igitur et in cognitionem abstractivam sine specie, 

871 Seu ad n. 294. Haec pagina codicis hic atque illic legi non potest. 
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quia <obiectum)> perfectius repraesentat se quam illa species; igitur illa 
non requiritur ad abstractivam. Dico: res non (p. 479) potest causare 
immediate cognitionem sui in intellectu, nisi visivam; sed species, quia 
distincte continet obiectum, potest causare abstractivam, et obiectum 
non in se, ideo requiritur species. 

299. Ad secundam:3"* si requiritur idea, hoc est quia obiectum non est 
praesens, vel non potens et non sufficiens ad movendum intellectum 
talem, ne vilesceret; ideo Deus non videt essentiam per ideam, quia 
essentia quasi movet ad intellectionem sui. Dico tamen quod non requiri- 
tur idea a parte principil, sicut species, sed idea est obiectum cognitum, 
ideo non est simile. 

300. Contra: aliquid repraesentat creaturas intellectui Dei; non res in 
se, quia non sunt; igitur ideae. Dico, essentia est repraesentativum aut 
principium aliquo modo, et non alia idea. Formale repraesentativum 
a parte intellectus est intellectio Dei. 


<Respensio ad argumenta principalia> 


301. Ad primum,?7? cum dicitur ‘aut illa species esset connaturalis, aut 
causata’ etc., dicunt aliqui quod in intellectu sunt quaedam aptitudines 
concreatae, et illae sunt species. Contra: hoc est contra Philosophum, III 
De anima,?"* ubi vult quod intellectus est sicut tabula nuda etc. 

302. Item,*”® habito obiecto praesente ipsi intellectui, potest intellectus 
in actum suum; sed si species essent concreatae sic in intellectu, hae 
repraesentarent sufficienter obiecta, et essent obiecta praesentia in illis 
speciebus, et intellectus posset mediantibus illis in actus intelligendi 
distinctos. Sed hoc est falsum, quia tunc caecus natus posset habere 
cognitionem distictam de coloribus mediantibus talibus speciebus con- 
creatis, quod est falsum. Ideo dico quod species sunt causatae de novo 
quia obiectum sensibile extra®®° causat speciem in visu vel in alio sensu, 
et illa species cum potentia in qua est, vel magis cum potentia superiori, 
causant speciem perfectiorem in illa potentia superiori, et sic usque ad 
phantasticam vel aliam potentiam sensitivam superiorem, si sit aliqua; in 
qua ultimo recipitur species, et intellectus agens cum illa suprema specie 
sensibili causat speciem intelligibilem in intellectu, et hoc est intellectum 
agentem abstrahere a phantasmatibus. 

303. Tunc quando dicitur3®! quod intellectus erit mutabilis etc., dico 
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quod Philosophus, VII Physicorum,3* vult quod motus non sit ad aliquid 
in parte intellectiva, nec etiam ad relationem, V Physicorum,?*? tamen 
in intellectu potest esse mutatio. Tamen mutatio potest accipi dupliciter: 
uno modo per quam adquiritur aliqua perfectio, habens** aliquod posi- 
tivum sibi repugnans, exsistens prius in subiecto in quo debet reduci, 
et sic non est mutatio in intellectu, quia intellectus ex se non habet 
contrariam dispositionem ad speciem nec ad intellectionem, sed tantum 
negationem utriusque, et ideo non est ibi motus nec mutatio isto secundo 
modo, et haec negatur. Est tamen ibi mutatio alio modo, scilicet ad- 
quisitio subita alicuius perfectionis post eius negationem sive privationem. 
Possibile est autem quod ibi sit mutatio a positivo in positivum, et ab 
opinione una in opinionem contrariam. Patet VIII Physicorum, commen- 
to 11.385 Hoc etiam patet per Augustinum,®® qui vult quod anima est 
mutabilis a tristitia in gaudium, sicut patet distinctione octava primi 
fir?” 

304. Ad aliud argumentum®§ concedo quod multae species possunt 
esse simul in intellectu; nec est simile de illis et de figuris respectu cor- 
porum, quia illa quae sunt in re incompossibilia, in intellectu sunt simul, 
quia calidum et frigidum sunt contraria in re, tamen species eorum non 
sunt contrariae in intellectu. Similiter, idem argumentum esset contra 
phantasmata, quia plura phantasmata non possent esse simul in phan- 
tasia, quia eodem modo sunt sicut figurae in corporibus. Confirmatur, 
quia phantasmata sunt cum condicionibus materialibus, et tamen 
phantasmata contrariorum sunt simul in phantasia. 

305. Ad argumentum,%8* cum dicitur ‘<species> repraesentaret singu- 
lare’, dico, idem argumentum potest fieri de phantasmate, et multo magis, 
quia phantasma quodcunque est singulare et magis quam species in- 
telligibilis. Tunc dico quod quamvis species in intellectu sit singularis 
in essendo, est tamen universalis in repraesentando. Unde cum secundum 
eos phantasma, quod est singulare et cum condicionibus singularibus, 
possit repraesentare universale ex hoc quod illustratur ab intellectu 
agente, multo magis species in intellectu, cum causetur ab intellectu, 
poterit repraesentare universale. 


382 Aristot., citatus sub n. 3. 

383 Aristot., Physica, V, c. 2, t. 18 (226a 23—25). 

384 habens] prius add. F 

85 Aristot., Physica, VIII, sed potius c. 3, t. 26 (254a 27—30). 

see August., De Tvimt., VI, c. 6, n. 8 (PL 42, 920). 

387 Distinctio octava Scripti Ioannis de Reading non habetur; sed aucto- 
ritas Augustini citatur etiam a Petro Lombardo, Sent., I, d. 8, c. 4 (ed. Qua- 
racchi 1916, p. 62). 
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306. Ad argumentum®®® cum dicitur ‘non causatur a phantasmate’ 
etc., dico quod sic, et etiam ab intellectu agente. Et quando dicitur quod 
‘non distat’, dico quod agentia non tantum causant aliquid in distans 
sed etiam in non-distans, et ideo in argumento est non causa ut causa. 
Unde per idem posset argui quod obiectum relucens in phantasmate 
non causat intellectionem in intellectu, nec etiam ipse intellectus, quia 
utrumque et praesens ipsi intellectui. 


307. Sed adhuc est dubium de visu corporali, quia ibi requiritur obiec- 
tum distans ad hoc quod visibile causet speciem vel visionem in visu. 
Dico quod hoc est imperfectionis quod causans speciem vel actum 
videndi in visu distet a visu. Hoc est enim quia visibile agit in visum per 
medium, et visus videt obiectum suum per medium, et omnis sensus 
exterior requirit medium inter ipsum et obiectum suum ad hoc quod 
percipiat obiectum suum, sicut aliquis sensus requirit medium coniunc- 
tum tantum, sicut tactus, aliquis medium distans, ut visus. Sed perfec- 
tionis est quod potentia possit habere actum suum circa obiectum sine 
medio, ita quod non requirat medium. Sic est de intellectu, et etiam 
de potentia sensitiva interiori, de quibus posset fieri idem argumentum 
sicut de intellectu. Sensus autem exteriores habent actum per medium, 
et omnis sensus exterior habet actum praecise respectu obiecti ut 
exsistentis in se et praesentis secundum suam exsistentiam, et quia 
obiectum non est praesens secundum exsistentiam in sensu, ideo oportet 
quod causet per medium quidquid causat. Sed omnem actum potentiae 
sensitivae interioris potest species in ipsa potentia cum ipsa potentia 
causare. Eodem modo dico de intellectu quod hoc est perfectionis. 


308. Ad ultimum argumentum,?* cum dicitur quod species non requiri- 
tur propter praesentiam obiecti etc., dicitur quod species dupliciter con- 
sideratur: uno modo in quantum accidens, et sic non causat praesentiam 
obiecti; alio modo consideratur ut similitudo obiecti, et sic causat praesen- 
tiam obiecti. 

309. Sed contra: vel per similitudinem intelligit relationem signifi- 
catam per illud nomen, et illa non causat praesentiam obiecti, immo 
praesupponit obiectum exsistens si sit relatio realis, (p. 480) et non causat 
praesentiam realem obiecti. Alio modo potest accipi similitudo pro illo 
accidente, vel pro illa qualitate absoluta, quae sunt subiecta et funda- 
mentum relationis similitudinis,?* et illa causat praesentiam obiecti ut 
obiectum est, non praesentiam realem eius. Tamen illud accidens potest 
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accipi dupliciter: vel in communi, in quantum accidens est, et sic non 
causat praesentiam obiecti, quia tunc omne accidens causaret praesen- 
tiam obiecti, et sic potest esse verum primum membrum primae res- 
ponsionis; vel potest accipi accidens illud secundum rationem suam 
specificam, et sic causat praesentiam obiecti. 

310. Aliter potest dici°3 quod duplex est praesentia obiecti: realis, et 
intentionalis. Realis, sicut Deus modo est praesens intellectui cuiunque 
creato, et tamen ex hoc non intelligitur ab omni intellectu, quia talis 
praesentia non sufficit ad intellectionem. Alia praesentia, <scilicet> 
intentionalis, est praesentia obiecti in ratione cognoscibilis, et illa requiri- 
tur ad intellectionem, et talis praesentia est per speciem. Unde potest 
talis ordo intelligi sic,3®* quod primo obiectum secundum exsistentiam 
suam sit praesens potentiae cognitivae, <et> per hoc causat speciem 
suam in potentia, quae species est praesens realiter in illa potentia et 
species sic praesens realiter facit obiectum esse praesens in ratione 
cognoscibilis, in quantum in illa repraesentatur tale obiectum sicut in 
sua similitudine. 
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393 Multa verba quae in hoc textu spatiis interiectis (ut Augustinus, 
dico, contra etc.) scribere intendimus, praeter intentionem nostram litteris 
inclinatis seu cursivis impressa sunt. 

394 sic] et F — Gratias debemus Sorori Iustinae Grothe, quae in editione 
huius quaestionis paranda nobis adiutorio fuit. 


THE AUTHORSHIP 
OF A COMMENTARY ON THE FRANCISCAN RULE 
PUBLISHED AMONG THE WORKS 
OF SP BONAVENTURE*® 


At the opening of the new year 1269, Gerard of Abbeville, secular 
master of theology at the University of Paris, preached before the 
Friars Minor in their own church that the Franciscan doctrine of poverty 
was a heretical denial of the Church’s right to own property.! Gerard, 
subsequently expounded and expanded his challenge in sermon, question, 
quodlibet, and tract. The Franciscans were not slow to answer the 
attack, and by the summer of 1270, they had made their two principal 
literary contributions to the poverty controversy: the Apologia pauperum 
contra calummatorem,? by the Minister General, St. Bonaventure, and 
the Tvactatus pauperis contra insipientem,® by John Pecham, regent 


* The research for this article was done at the Pontifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

1 “Qui enim prerogativam vel privilegium perfectionis excellentissime 
propter abdicationem proprietatis vel communis possessionis suo statui 
contendit ascribere, privilegium ecclesie Romane contendit auferre, quando 
excellentiam sui status ipsius ecclesie Romane intendit preferre; talis dicendus 
est hereticus...’’ Gerard of Abbeville, ‘““Sermo factus apud Fratres Minores,”’ 
ed. Max Bierbaum, Bettelorden und Weltgeistlichkeit an der Universitat Paris: 
Texte und Untersuchungen zum literarischen Aymuts- und Exemptionsstreit 
des 13. Jahrhunderts, 1255—1272 (Franziskanische Studien, 2. Beiheft; 
Miinster in Westfalen, 1920), p. 211. For the date of the sermon, see Bier- 
baum, ibid, pp. 357—58 (December 31, 1270); Palémon Glorieux, ‘‘Les 
polémiques ‘contra Geraldinos,’’’ Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale, 
6 (1934), 26, 40 (January I, 1269); Sophronius Clasen, O.F.M., Dey hl. Bona- 
ventura und das Mendikantentum (‘‘Franziskanische Forschungen,” 7. Heft; 
Werl in Westfalen: Verlag Franziskus-Druckerei, 1940), pp. 12—13 (January 
I, 1269); Yves M.-J. Congar, ‘Aspects ecclésiologiques de la querelle entre 
mendiants et séculiers dans la seconde moitié du xitie siécle et le début du 
xive,’’ Archives d’histoive doctrinale et littérvaive du moyen age, 36 (1961), 46 
(December 31, 1268). 

2 S. Bonaventurae opera omnia (10 vols.; Quaracchi: Typographia Col- 
legii S. Bonaventurae, 1882—1902), VIII, 233—-330. Cited henceforth in the 
text as Apologia. Eng. trans. José de Vinck, The Works of Bonaventure, 
Vol. 1V: Defense of the Mendicants (Paterson: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1966). 

3 John Pecham, Tvactatus pauperis, cap. 1—6 ed. Anastase van den 
Wyngaert, O.F.M. (‘Editions de la France franciscaine’’; Paris, 1925); 
cap. 7—9 ed. Ferdinand M. Delorme, O.F.M., ‘‘Trois chapitres de Jean 
Peckam pour la défense des Ordres mendiants,”’ Studi francescani, 3a ser., 29 
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master of theology at Paris. The content of these two works, written 
within a few months of each other, testifies to the existence of a Francis- 
can “‘brief’’ against the charges of the secular clergy.* 

The arguments and sometimes the very words of the Apologia and 
the Tvactatus reappear in a third writing, which is the subject of this 
article. A commentary on the Franciscan Rule, Expositio super Regulam 
Fratrum Minorum,® has been generally ascribed to Bonaventure since 
the fifteenth century and often has been published among the works 
of this eminent Franciscan. However, four decades ago a claim was 
advanced for Pecham, and since that time the identity of the author 
has been problematic. This article is a contribution to the authorship 
controversy. 

After first setting forth the history of the controversy, the article 
examines, in the second section, relevant papal documents and Francis- 
can writings in an attempt to fix the date of composition and discover 
witnesses of authorship. The third section determines on the strength 
of internal evidence, principally taken from chapters four and nine of 
the Expositio, that the author of the commentary is certainly John 
Pecham. Finally, the article, endeavoring to establish the chronological 
order of Pecham’s Franciscan writings, departs from past scholarship 
to date the Expositio after a related work, the Canticum pauperis.® 


(1932), 47—62, 164—93; cap. 10 and 16 ed. Andrew G. Little in Fratris 
Johannis Pecham quondam Ayrchiepiscopi Cantuariensis tractatus tres de 
paupertate (‘British Society of Franciscan Studies,” Vol. II; Aberdeen: 
Typis Academicis, 1910), pp. 27—55, 63—-90; cap. 11—14 ed. Delorme, 
Collectanea Franciscana, 14 (1944), 84—120; cap. 15 ed. Delorme in Fr. Ri- 
chardi de Mediavilla quaestio disputata de privilegio Martini papae IV 
(Quaracchi: Typographia S. Bonaventurae, 1925), pp. 7988. Cited hence- 
forth in the text as Tvactatus. This work is sometimes called De perfectione 
evangelica. 

4 On the thirteenth century altercations between the mendicant and 
secular clergy at the University of Paris, see Congar, Archives d’histoive 
doctrinale et littévaive du moyen age, 36 (1961), 31—151; Decima L. Douie, 
The Conflict between the Seculars and the Mendicants at the University of Paris 
in the Thirteenth Century (“Aquinas Paper,”’ No. 23; London: Aquin Press, 
1954); Clasen, especially pp. 1—23; Glorieux, Recherches de théologie ancienne 
et médiévale, © (1934), 5—41; idem, ‘“‘Contra Geraldinos: l’enchainement des 
polémiques,”’ 2bid., 7 (1935), 129-55; Anastase van den Wyngaert, O.F.M., 
Querelles du clergé séculiey et des Ordves mendiants a l’ Université de Paris au 
xiiie siécle (Editions de la France franciscaine’’; Paris, 1925); Bierbaum, 
especially pp. 241—383. 

5 S. Bonav. op. om., VIII, 391—437. Cited henceforth in the text as 
Expositio. This commentary is also edited as Bonaventure’s in Selecta pro 
instvuendis fratribus Ordinis Minorum scripta S. Bonaventurae cum libello 
Speculum disciplinae (3rd ed.; Quaracchi: Typographia Collegii S. Bona- 
venturae, 1942), pp. I—149. Italian trans. Pierdamiano Bertinato, Commento 
alla Regola dei Frati Minori (Venice: Editrice Vita Minorum, 1966). 

§ John Pecham, Canticum pauperis pro dilecto, ed. PP. Collegii S. Bona- 
venturae [Leonard Lemmens, O.F.M.] with Stimulus amoris of James of 
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For the convenience of the reader, the abbrevations used in this 
article are listed below. 


Alia 


Als 1 dole 
Ale SCAG: 


C.F. 
C.K. 


JB ded op 


D.Q. 


Di G.cE: 


Analecta Fvanciscana sive chronica aliaque varia documenta 
ad historiam Fratrum Minorum spectantia (10 vols.; Quaracchi: 
Typographia Collegii S. Bonaventurae, 1885—1941). 
Archivum Franciscanum Historicum. 

Archiv fiiv Litevatur- und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters, 
ed. Heinrich Denifle, O. P., and Franz Ehrle, S.J. (7 vols.: 
Vols. I—III, Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1885—87; 
Vols. [V—VII, Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder’sche Verlags- 
handlung, 1888—1900). 

Luke Wadding, O.F.M., Annales Minorum seu trium Ordinum 
aS. Francisco institutorum, ed. Joseph Maria Fonseca (3rd ed.; 
28 vols.; Quaracchi, 1931— 41). References are to marginal 
numerals, corresponding to pagination of 2nd ed. (Rome, 
173145). 

Acta sanctorum quotquot toto orbe coluntuy (Paris and Rome, 
1863—70). 

St. Bonaventure, Apologia pauperum contra calumniatorem, 
in Op. om., VIII, 233—330. 

Bullarium Franciscanum, Vols. I—IV ed. John Sbaraglia, 
O.M.Conv. (Rome, 1759—68); Vols. V—VII ed. Conrad 
Eubel, O.M.Conv. (Rome, 1898—1904); New series, Vol. I 
ed. Ulrich Huntemann, O.F.M. (Quaracchi, 1929), Vols. II—III 
ed. Joseph M. Pou y Marti, O.F.M. (Quaracchi, 1939—49). 


Collectanea Franciscana. 


John Pecham, Tractatus contra Fratrem Robertum Kilwardby, 
O. P., ed. Felice Tocco in Fratris Johannis Pecham quondam 
Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis tractatus tres de paupertate (‘British 
Society of Franciscan Studies,’’ Vol. II; Aberdeen: Typis 
Academicis, 1910), pp. 9I—147. 

John Pecham, Canticum pauperis pro dilecto, ed. PP. Collegii 
S. Bonaventurae [Leonard Lemmens, O.F.M.] with Stimulus 
amoris of James of Milan (‘Bibliotheca Franciscana ascetica 
medii aevi,”’ Vol. IV; Quaracchi, Typographia Collegii S.Bona- 
venturae, 1905), pp. 13I—205. 

St. Bonaventure, Quaestiones disputatae de perfectione evan- 
gelica, in Op. om., V, 117—98. 

St. Bonaventure, Determinationes quaestionum circa Regulam 
Fratrum Minorum, in Op. om., VIII, 337—74. 

Dictionnaire dW histoire et de géographie ecclésiastiques. 


Milan (‘Bibliotheca Franciscana ascetica medii aevi,” Vol. IV; Quaracchi: 
Typographia Collegii S. Bonaventurae, 1905), pp. 131—205. Cited hence- 
forth in the text as Canticum. 
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Sore 


Epist. 


Epit. 


Expos. 


Firm. 


Franz. Stud. 
Misc. Fran. 
Mon. sel. 


Op. om. 


Q. R. 


Quat. mag. 


Sermo. 


Spec. Min. 


Studi fran. 
Il dae 
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St. Bonaventure or John Pecham (authorship contested), 
Epistola de sandaliis Apostolorum, in Op. om., VIII, 386-90. 


St. Bonaventure, Epistola de tribus quaestionibus ad magistrum 
innominatum, in Op. om., VIII, 331—36. 


Conrad Eubel, O. M. Cony. (ed.). Bullavit Franciscani epitome 
sive summa bullarii in eiusdem bullarti quattuor prioribus tomis 
vyelatarum addito supplemento in quo tum gravissima illorum 
quattuor voluminum diplomata verbotenus recepta tum nonnulla 
quae in eis desiderantur documenta 

(Quaracchi: Collegium S. Bonaventurae, 1908). 


John Pecham, Expositio super Regulam Fratrum Muinorum, 
in Op. om. (of St. Bonaventure), VIII, 391—437. 


Speculum Minorum seu firmamentum trium Ordinum beatis- 
simi patris nostvi Francisci (Paris, 1512). 


Franziskanische Studien. 
Miscellanea Francescana. 


Monumenta selecta iuris vegularis tum servaphict quum communis 
(Quaracchi: Typographia Collegii S. Bonaventurae, 1913). 


Doct. Seraph. S. Bonaventurae opera omnia ed. studio et cura 
PP. Collegiia S. Bonaventura ad plurimos codices mss. emendata, 
anecdotis aucta, prolegomenis scholits notisque illustrata (10 vols. ; 
Quaracchi, 1882—1902). 


St. Bonaventure, Quare Fratres Minores praedicent et con- 
fesstones audiant, in Op. om., VIII, 375—85. 


John Pecham, Quaestio de paupertate, ed. Livarius Oliger, 
O.F.M., “Die theologische Quaestion des Johannes Pecham 
tiber die vollkommene Armut,” Franz. Stud., 4 (1917), 127—76. 


John Pecham, Quodlibet Romanum, ed. Ferdinand M. Delorme, 
O.F.M. (“Spicilegium Pontificii Athenaei Antoniani’’; Rome, 
1938). 

Alexander of Hales et al, Expositio quatuoy magistrorum super 
Regulam Fratrum Minorum, ed. Livarius Oliger, O.F.M. 
(“‘Edizioni di ‘Storia e letteratura’’’; Rome, 1950). 


St. Bonaventure, Sermo super Regulam Fratrum Minorum, 
in Op. om., VIII, 438—48. 

Speculum Minorum seu firmamentum trium Ordinum beati 
patris Francisci (Venice, 1513). 

Studi francescani. 

John Pecham, Tvactatus pauperis, cap. 1—6 ed. Anastase 
van den Wyngaert, O.F.M. (‘‘Editions de la France francis- 
caine’; Paris, 1925); cap. 7—9 ed. Ferdinand M. Delorme, 
O.F.M., Studi fran., 3a ser., 29 (1932), 47—62, 164—93; 
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cap. Io and 16 ed. A.G. Little in Fratris Johannis Pecham 
quondam Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis tractatus tres de pawper- 
tate (‘‘British Society of Franciscan Studies,’’ Vol. II; Aber- 
deen: Typis Academicis, 1910), pp. 27—55, 63—90; cap. 
11—14 ed. Delorme, C. F., 14 (1944), 84—120; cap. 15 ed. 
Delorme in Fy. Richardi de Mediavilla quaestio disputata de 
privilegio Martini papae IV (Quaracchi, Typographia S. Bona- 
venturae, 1925), pp. 79—88. 


Writings. The Writings of St. Francis of Assisi, trans. Benen Fahy, 
O.F.M. with introd. and notes by Placid Hermann, O.F.M. 
(Chicago: Franciscan Herald Press, 1964). 


I HISTORY OF THE AUTHORSHIP CONTROVERSY 


It has been almost forty years since Fr. Ferdinand Delorme, O.F.M., 
rejected the conclusions of the Quaracchi editors of Bonaventure, and 
attributed the Expositio to John Pecham.! His opinions, while winning 
the support of Fr. Gaudenzio Melani, O.F.M.,? and Miss Decima Douie,® 
met firm opposition from Fr. Ephrem Longpré, O.F.M.* But Fr. De- 
lorme was not the first to question the attribution of the Expositio to St. 
Bonaventure. 


Eighteenth century opinion 


In 1722 Remy Casimir Oudin, having abandoned both his Premon- 
stratensian monastery and his Catholic faith, published in his Commen- 
tarvus a violent attack on the doctrine and the corpus of the two great 
mendicant doctors, Bonaventure and Thomas. Oudin regarded the 
Expositio as genuine, but he awakened the critical sense of Franciscan 
scholars. Thirty years later in 1751, the Observant friars John Mazzu- 
cato and John de Augustinis, editing the Venice edition of Bonaven- 
ture’s works, classified the ExPositio as doubtfully genuine. They gave 
two reasons for this judgment. First, there was the absence of corroborat- 
ing evidence, a “‘testium altum silentium,”’ since ‘‘among the ancients 


1 Ferdinand M. Delorme, O.F.M. (ed.), Meditatio pauperis in solitudine, 
auctore anonymo saec. xii (“Biblioteca Franciscana ascetica medii aevi,”’ 
Vol. VII; Quaracchi: Typographia Collegii S. Bonaventurae, 1929), p. xxv. 

2 John Pecham, Tvactatus de anima, ed. Gaudenzio Melani, O.F.M. 
(‘Biblioteca di studi francescani,”’ No. 1; Florence: Edizioni Studi frances- 
cant, 1948), p. 24, 0. 5. 

3 Douie, ‘‘Archbishop’s Pecham’s Sermons and Collations’’, Studies im 
Medieval History Presented to Frederick M, Powicke, ed. R. W. Hunt et al. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1948), p. 270. 

4 Ephrem Longpré, O.F.M., ‘‘Bonaventure,” D.H.G.E., IX (1937), 
col. 782. 
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not even one attributed the Expositio to Bonaventure.” Secondly, 
because the charges concerning the Order’s use of money refuted in 
the Expositio, were current in the time of John XXII, and because this 
commentary seemed similar in some respects to Alvarus Pelagius’ 
De planctu ecclesiae,® a fourteenth century work, they suspected that 
the Expositio came from a later age than that of the Seraphic Doctor.® 

Other Franciscan scholars upheld the authenticity of the Expositio. 
John Hyacinth Sbaraglia, O. M. Conv., whose Supplementum et castigatio 
ad Scriptores trium Ordinum S. Francisct was published posthumously, 
in 1806, over forty years after his death (1763), upheld Bonaventure’s 
authorship.’ Already in 1767, Benedict Bonelli, O.F.M., who had access 
to Sbaraglia’s manuscript, had effectively answered the Venice editors 
in his Prodromus ad Opera omnia S. Bonaventurae.® Bonelli pointed 
out the inconsistency of these editors in rejecting the authenticity of 
the Expositio on the absence of witnesses while classifying two other 
works, the Liber apologeticus® and Quare Fratres praedicent,© as cer- 
tainly authentic despite the same defect. As for the second argument 
of the Venice editors, Bonelli observed that the presence in the fourteenth 
century of arguments similar to those refuted in the Exposittio need 
prove nothing more than the perdurance of the arguments. The editors 
had themselves weakened this objection, Bonelli declared, by their 
observation that the Liber apologeticus and the Quare Fratres praedicent 
had anticipated charges made almost a century later by Archbishop 
Fitzralph of Armagh.1!? 


5 Written, 1330—32, revised in 1335 and 1340, this work was printed 
at Ulm, 1474; Lyons, 1517, and Venice, 1560. On Alvarus Pelagius see the 
article by Delorme, ‘“‘Alvare Pelayo,’’ D.H.G.E., II (1914), cols. 857—61. 

6 Casimir Oudinus, Commentarius de scriptoribus ecclesiasticis (Leipzig, 
1722). See Op. om., I, v. The opinion of the Venice editors is contained in the 
critical study prefixing their edition, Diatriba historico-chronologico-critica, 
Pp. 93, cited by Benedict Bonelli, O.F.M., Prodvomus ad opera omnia S. Bona- 
venturae (Bassano, 1767), col. 609, (whose relevant remarks are re-edited in 
S. Bonaventurae opera omnia, ed. A.C. Peltier [15 vol.; Paris: Ludovicus 
Vives, 1864—71], XIV, xxv). See also Delorme, ‘‘Notice et extraits d’un 
manuscrit franciscain,’”’ C. F. 15 (1945), 9 

? See Ioannes Hyacinthus Sbaralea ‘Sharantian: O. M. Conv., Supplemen- 
tum et castigatio ad Scriptores trium Ordinum S. Francisci a Waddingo aliisve 
descriptos (Opus posthumum; ed. nova; ‘‘Bibliotheca Historico-Biblio- 
graphica,”’ Vols. II—IV; Partes I—II ed. Attilio Nardecchia (Rome, 1908 to 
1921), Pars III ed. Aniceto Chiapinni, O.F.M. (Rome, 1936), Pars I, pp. 159, 
175. 
8 Bonelli, p. x1. 

® Liber apologeticus in eos qui Ordini Fratrum Minorum adversantur, 
published as Pars II of D.Q., pp. 356—-74. 

10 Op. om., VIII, 375—85. 

11 Bonelh, cols. 608—10; S. Bonaventurae opera omnia, ed. Peltier, XIV, 
xxv, See also OD. om., VILL, Ibecal. 
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Quaracchi edition 


The critical edition of Bonaventure’s Opera omnia, published at 
Quaracchi (1882—1902), included the Expositio among his works. The 
editors were unable, however, to bring forth a single piece of evidence 
prior to the fifteenth century. As witnesses of authorship they cited 
the Martinian Statutes, composed by St. John of Capistrano in 1430,}2 
a declaration on the Rule of Christopher of Varese, Capistrano’s socius;18 
the tract De recursu ad amicos spirituales of John Philip, Ultramontane 
Vicar General of the Observants from 1467—70;"4 various lists of Bona- 
venture’s works, dating from the end of the fifteenth century and the 
beginning of the sixteenth;!® and a compilation of Franciscana known 
as Firmamentum trium Ordinum, printed at Paris in 151216, 


The Quaracchi editors knew of seventeen manuscripts.!? Two were 


12, A.M., X, No. 155, where Capistrano wrote: ‘‘Idem fiat de non 
equitando, praeterquam in casu necessitatis: attentis tamen verbis Divi 
Bonaventurae in sua declaratione super hoc passu, qui dicit, quod non 
debeant equitare, neque bigare, neque quadrigare, nisi manifesta necessitate, 
sicut praedixi, vel impediti, aut prolixi itineris vel negotii urgentis vel 
infirmitate cogantur.”’ Cf. Evpos., lii, 14, p. 411: “Sed pro seclusione equi- 
tationis subdit: “Et non debeant equitare,’ et per consequens nec bigare 
aut quadrigare, quae maioris sunt sumptus; ‘nisi-manifesta necessitate,’ 
prolixi vel impediti itineris, vel negotii urgentis, ‘vel infirmitate cogantur.’”’ 

18 Christopher Piccinelli of Varese, Expositio Regulae, unedited. The author 
described himself as ‘in eo recitans pro regulae intelligentia quicquid quatuor 
magistri, dom. Bonaventura, magister Bartolomeus ipsam declarantes 
posuerunt. Similiter et nonnullorum aliorum doctorum scil. Fr. Ugonis et 
magistri Johannis de Petiano dicta interposui.’’ Not having access to the 
mss., I was unable to ascertain if it was actually the Expositio which Christo- 
pher cited as the work of Bonaventure. For mss. and citation, see Quat. mag., 
Pp. 90—97. 

4 John Philip, Tvaciatus de vecursu ad amicos spirituales, Spec. Min., 
Pars III, fols 179'#—180¥?, Philip wrote: “‘. . . sanctus Bonaventura declarat 
in prefatis duabus necessitatibus Beatum Franciscum intellexisse ceteras 
maiores,”’ fol. 180'#. Cf. Expos., iv, 22, p. 418, where the author} commented 
on the obligation of the ministers to provide for the necessities of the sick 
and the clothing of the Friars, “‘... in quibus aliae necessitates maiores 
intelliguntur.”’ 

18 The editors cite particularly the lists compiled from Mariano of Florence 
(d. 1523), Op. om., V, p. lix, No. xxiii; Alexander Ariostus (d. 1484), 2bid., 
p. lvii, No. xvii; ‘and Robert of Lecce (Carraciolo, d. 1495), zbid., p. lvii, 
No yesviy dhe Expositio is also named as the work of Bonaventure by Bernar- 
dine de Bustis (d. 1500), Rosavium (Venice, 1498). See Op. om., V, \viui, 
No. xix. 

16 Fiym., Pars IV, fols. xxi?®—xxxivv®. The text is published here as 
Bonaventure’s, as it is in another compilation of similar title, published the 
following year at Venice, Spec. Min., Pars III, fols. 19g™’—32v*. See Op. om., 
WAUUE Ibert: 

1? [bid., pp. Ixxii—Ixxiii. Actually the editors had only sixteen manu- 
scripts of the Expositio. Ms. Munich, Universitatsbibliothek, cod. 142 
(15th cent.) does not contain this commentary, although the index promises 
the Rule glossed according to Bonaventure. See Op. om., VIII, lxxii, No. 12. 
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anonymous,}8 one attributed the work to Pecham,?!® and all the others 
named Bonaventure as author, although the incipit of one, a Naples 
manuscript, read, “‘Incipit postilla fratris Bonaventure, ut dicitur, super 
Regulam.’’2° The earliest manuscripts, dating only from the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, were this Naples manuscript and the Florence 
manuscript attributing the work to Pecham: “‘Incipit expositio venera- 
bilis patris et magistri fratris Iohannis de Pechiam super Regulam 
Fratrum Minorum.” The editors placed little value on one attribution 
to Pecham; they pointed out that he had written another commentary 
on the Rule,” found ascribed to him in a fifteenth century manuscript” 
and in the Firmamentum,® both of which also contain the Expositio 
attributed to Bonaventure.*4 

Two considerations influenced the editors in dating the work during 
Bonaventure’s generalship. First, the Expositio contains no reference 
to the important declaration on the Rule by Nicholas III in 1279.?° 
Secondly — and here the editors were more vague — they claimed that 
various citations (unnamed) provided an argument that the work was 
written when Bonaventure was minister general.?® 


Delorme’s claims and Longpré’s opposition 


Delorme first challenged the conclusions of the Quaracchi editors in 
the preface to his edition in 1929 of Meditatio pauperis in solitudine, 
the work of an anonymous writer of the thirteenth century, possibly 
Pecham.?’ Treating of the sources of the work, Delorme enumerated 


18 Rome, Collegio di S. Isidoro, cod. 1/146, early 16th cent., fols. 17 to 
51V; see Op. om., VIII, |lxxui, No. 7, and description by Delorme, C.F. 15 
(1945), ima Stroncone, Bib. del convento, 15th cent.; see Op. om., VIII, 
Ixxiil, No. 16 

19 Florence, Bib. Laurenziana, Plut. XV, Dextr., cod. 12, early 15th cent., 
fols. 116—141'; Op. om. VIII, 1|xxii, No. 3. 

20 Naples, Bib. Nazionale, cod. VII, G. 48, early 15th cent., fols. r'—24; 
Op. om., VIII, |xxii, No. 4. 

io Pe PP. 27—55 

Zonet, Stadtbibliothek, cod. 576, progress. 1268, 15th cent., Op. om., 
VIII, Ixxii, No.1. On the ms., see Livarius Oliger, ‘““Descriptio codicum 
quattuor magistrorum Expositionem Regulae S. Francisci continentium,”’ 
Antonianum, 19 (1944), 233—240. 

23 Firm., Pars IV, fols. xciiiivPb—xcixv), 

AS Oyo oy SARUE: coe, Tal, 505 OS. ay. 

25 xit qui seminat, 14 August 1279, Sexti Decretal. V. 12. c. 5; Les registres 
de Nicolas ITl, ed. Jules Gay (‘Bibliotheque des écoles frangaises d’Athenes 
et de Rome,’ ’ Paris 1898), No. 564; Sevaphicae legislationis textus originales 
(Quaracchi: Typographia Collegii S. Bonaventurae, 1897), p. 191; Mon. sel., 
pp. 14—40; B. F., Ill, 404—16, No. 127; Epit., pp. 2g0—300, No. 47. 

“OOD, Whip. VILL, Ixxii. 

2? Delorme (ed.), Meditatio pauperis, p. xxv. Cited henceforth in text as 
Meditatio. For the suggestion of Pecham’s authorship, see Douie, Arch- 
bishop Pecham (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952), p. 41. 
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the writings of Pecham in defense of the Franciscan Rule, among them 
the Expositio and the Epistola de sandaliis A postolorum.?® Both treatises 
had been published as works of Bonaventure by the Quaracchi editors. 
Delorme promised to vindicate Pecham’s authorship of these writings 
at his first opportunity.?° 

In 1932 Delorme edited three chapters of Pecham’s Tvactatus and 
took the opportunity to review all the author’s writings in defense of 
the Franciscan Rule. On the strength of the Florence manuscript and 
textual similarities of Pecham’s Tvactatus, Contra Kilwardby,?° and 
Canticum, with the Expositio — a similarity which he did not then 
demonstrate — Delorme asserted that the commentary is “‘trés sirement 
de J. Peckam.”’ He dated the work after 1273 while Pecham was minister 
provincial of England.*! Turning to the Canticum, Delorme greatly 
reduced the estimate of Bonaventurian influence on this work which 
Fr. Leonard Lemmens, O.F.M., its editor, had seen. In this work a 
young man, who has found no satisfaction in the arts and sciences, is 
drawn at last to the Friars Minor by the similarity of their asceticism 
to that of the ancient philosophers. Introduced by the friars to the 
imitation of Christ and to the Franciscan Rule, he is torn by doubts 
concerning both, and at last seeks the advice of a “‘probatissimus Senior”’ 
among the friars. Lemmens saw great similarity between the words of 
the “‘Senior’”’ and the text of the Expositio and the Apologia of Bona- 
venture. He concluded that the “‘opusculum est explicatio, defensio, 
commendatio Regulae et vitae Fratrum Minorum ex verbis D. Bona- 
venturae a suo discipulo ingenue contexta.’’** Delorme argued, however, 
that Fr. Lemmens’ ignorance of Pecham’s Tvactatus and Contra Kul- 
wardby, which were yet unedited, had led him to fall victim to an optical 
illusion. Although the Canticum bears some resemblance, ‘“‘more or 
less distant,’ to the Apologia of Bonaventure, great similarity exists 

38 Op. om., VIII, 386—90. 

29 Delorme (ed.), Meditatio, p. xxv. 

30 John Pecham, Tvactatus contva Fratvem Robertum Kilwardby, O. P., 
ed. Felice Tocco in Fratris Johannis Pecham quondam Archiepiscopi Can- 
tuariensis tractatus tres de paupertate (“British Society of Franciscan Studies,”’ 
Vol. II; Aberdeen: Typis Academicis, 1910), pp. 9I—147. Cited henceforth 
in the text as Contra Kilwardby. 

31 ““Postérieure 4 1273, pensons-nous, elle semble avoir été écrite par 
Peckam alors qu'il était provincial d’Angleterre.’’ Delorme, “‘Trois chapitres 
de Jean Peckam pour la defense des ordres mendiants.”’ Studi fran., 3° ser., 
29 (1932), 49. The date at which Pecham became provincial is not known, 
but it is given by A. G. Little as “‘c. 1275.”’ See Little, Franciscan Papers, 
Lists and Documents (‘‘Publications of the University of Manchester,” 
No. 284; ‘‘Historical Series,’’ No. 8; Manchester: University Press, 1943), 
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between the words of the Expositio and those of the above-mentioned 
works of Pecham. Less convincingly, Fr. Delorme argued that Bona- 
venture could not have been the “probatissimus Senior,’’ for having 
died in 1274 at the age of fifty-five, he could not have been called an 
old man in a writing two years after his death. Delorme dated the 
Canticum after the Expositio and a little before Pecham’s appointment 
in 1276 at lector at the Sacred Palace in Rome.** 


Delorme’s contentions were rejected by Longpré in his article on 
St. Bonaventure in the Dictionnaire d’histoire et de géographe ecclésia- 
stiques (1937). Ignoring Delorme’s textual arguments, Longpré under- 
stood his opponent’s case to be based chiefly on the authority of the 
Florence manuscript. This, he considered to be of little value in the 
face of all the other manuscripts and a unanimous tradition since St. John 
of Capistrano. He particularly called attention to Codex Vat. Lat. 
Ottobon. 522, which contains passages from the Expositio under the 
name of Bonaventure. Longpré claimed a date at the end of the thir- 
teenth century for this manuscript. Regarding the date of the Exposztio, 
Longpré cited an unedited thesis which maintained that this commen- 
tary was written shortly before or after Bonaventure became Minister 
General, and that it was directed by him against William of St. Amour.34 


Delorme returned to his task of vindicating Pecham’s authorship of 
the Expositio in 1942 when he published a hitherto unedited writing 
of Arnold of Sarano, provincial of Aquitaine. Writing around the year 
1365, according to Delorme, Arnold mentions commentators on the 
Rule, among them, “Bonaventura, qui fecit illam declarationem ‘Inno- 
minato magistro.’’’%° This is Bonaventure’s Epistola de tribus quaestiont- 
bus ad magistrum innominatum, a commentary on only three points of 
the Rule.*® The fact that the author mentioned this work and not the 
systematic and extensive Exfositio, raised, as Delorme pointed out,?? some 
question about the value of Longpré’s claim for a unanimous tradition of 
Bonaventurian authorship “‘depuis S. Jean de Capistran au moins.’’38 


In 1945 Fr. Delorme published a description and extracts of a manu- 
script containing the Expositio, and at this time replied directly to 


38 Delorme, Studi fran., 3% ser., 29 (1932), 4950. Pecham’s appointment 
was more probably in 1277. See Little, Franciscan Papers, p. 192. 

34 The thesis is identified only as ‘‘thése inédite du R. P. O’Brien, O.F.M.” 
sod oakegoycetes, JOLIal (CIB... IDS ool, oase 

8° Delorme, ‘‘Pages inedites sur S. Frangois ecrites vers 1365 par Arnaud 
de Sarrant Min. Prov. d’Aquitaine,”’ Misc. Fran., 42 (1942), 127. 

36 Op. om., VIII, 331—36. Cited henceforth in text as Epistola. 

37 Delorme, Misc. Franc. 42 (1942), 106. 
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Longpré. He disputed his opponent’s claim that the testimony of all 
the manuscripts, save one, attributed the work to Bonaventure. Delorme 
cited a third anonymous manuscript in addition to the two known to 
the Quaracchi editors.*® Ten of the thirteen manuscripts attributing 
the work to Bonaventure were late: one of the seventeenth century, 
four of the middle, and five of the end of the fifteenth century. Of the 
three remaining manuscripts attributing the work to Bonaventure, two 
were of an uncertain time in the fifteenth century and the other, the 
Naples manuscript, was equivocal in its attribution to Bonaventure. 
Also ambiguous, according to Delorme, was the ending of a 1458 manu- 
script: “Explicit expositio regule secundum Bonaventuram.”’ The use 
of the word “‘secundum,”’ asserted Delorme, did not necessarily indicate 
that Bonaventure was the author. Furthermore, the late date and the fal- 
sification of authorship common at the middle and end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, weakened the value of the manuscript evidence, Delorme believed.*° 

Regarding Ms. Vat. Lat. Ottobon. 522, Delorme accused Longpré of 
over-simplification in terming this a thirteenth century manuscript. 
Fr. Livarius Oliger, on whom Longpré claimed to depend,*! dated the 
part of the manuscript containing these excerpts from the Expositio 
as fourteenth century,*? while the Quaracchi editors had dated it at 
the end of the fifteenth century.‘ Further, Delorme asserted, the 
extracts occur following the text of Angelo Clareno’s Expositio (c. 1321) 
and the Tvactatus de Christi et apostolorum paupertate of Bonagrazia 
of Bergamo (1322). The manuscript therefore must be at least as late 
as the fourteenth century.” 

Finally, Delorme pronounced ‘“‘absolument faux’’ Longpré’s position 
that, since the time of John of Capistrano, there had been unanimous 
consent to Bonaventure’s authorship. Delorme showed that there were 
innumerable writers and authorities who presumably did not know the 
Expositio as Bonaventure’s or did not know it at all.4® Seven or eight 
incunabula editions of Bonaventure’s ofuscula do not mention the 
Expositio. Furthermore, the Strasbourg edition of 1495, the first to 
print it, is notorious for the apocryphal writings ascribed to Bonaven- 


39 Assisi, Archivio Communale, cod. 502, mentioned by Delorme, C. F., 15 


(1945), 9- ‘she 
40 Delorme, 2b2d. 
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43 Op. om., VIII, |xxii, No. 6. 
44 Delorme, C. F., 15 (1945), 10. 
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ture#® The Expositio is likewise missing from important lists of Bonaven- 
ture’s writings compiled from late fifteenth century authors: St. Bernar- 
dine of Siena,*? St. Antonine,48 William Vorillong,4® John Trithe mius,*® 
James Oddi,®! and Louis Prutenus.*? Moreover, Delorme asserted, no men- 
tion was made of the Expositio by those involved in the canonization pro- 
cess for Bonaventure: Francis Samson, the Minister General, whose list of 
Bonaventure’s works was inserted in the Acts of the process;®? John 
Francis de Pavinis, who reported to Sixtus IV concerning the canoni- 
zation ;>4 Octavianus de Martinis ;5* and John Baptist de’ Giudici, O. P.*® 


46 The second Strasbourg edition (1495) added forty-eight opuscula to 
the preceding collections. According to the Venice Opeva omnia editors in 
1751, many writings were ascribed to Bonaventure on the sole judgment of 
the Strasbourg printers. At least twenty of these opuscula, which had been 
received into subsequent editions, were considered doubtful or spurious by the 
Quaracchi editors. The Expositio was not included in the early “‘editio 
anonyma”’ of the opuscula, nor in those of Cologne (1484), Cologne (1486), 
Strasbourg (1489), Brescia (1495), Brescia (1497), and Paris (1499). It was 
included in the editions of Strasbourg (1495), Venice (1504), and Venice 
(1564). The Expositio was published in all Opera omnia editions: Vatican 
(1589—99), Mainz (1609), Lyons (1678), Venice (1751), Paris (1864—71), 
and Quaracchi (1882—1902). See Delorme, C. F., 15 (1945), 11; and Op. om., 
V, li—liv. According to the Quaracchi editors, the Expositio was also 
published with many other Franciscan documents, without title, at Brescia 
in 1502 (Op. om., VIII, Ixxii). See also n. 16 above. While the authority of 
the 1495 Strasbourg edition in itself is not great, still, it probably reflects 
a manuscript of the Expositio written before Bonaventure’s canonization in 
1482. In this edition the Expositio is concluded with the words: “‘Explicit 
Regula secundum Expositionem Domini Bonaventurae.’’ See Bonelli, col. 610. 

1 ODO. Neva INO. x: 

28s 1btd., No. xi. 
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52 Tbid., p.lviii, No. xviii. The value of these catalogs ahould not be 
exaggerated. St. Bernardine of Siena named only seven works; St. Antonine, 
six; William Vorrilong, seven; James Oddi, ten, the last of which is ‘“‘et alia 
multa’’; Louis Prutenus, fourteen, including one, ‘“‘diversa opuscula’’; 
and although Trithemius listed thirty-six works, again we read, “‘alia insuper 
nonnulla edidit quae ad notitiam meam non venerunt.”’ 

°3 Tbid., p. lvii, No. xiv, where twenty-four works are listed. 

54 Tbid., p.lix, No. xxii. Thirty-seven works are listed, including ‘“‘et 

quam plurima alia.’ This work was edited in 1482 and again, among the 
works of S. Bonaventura, Opera omnia, VII (Rome, 1596). See Luchesius 
Spatling, O.F.M., ‘‘Tractatus pro canonizatione divi Bonaventurae a Fr. 
Antonio de Vercellis conscriptus,’”’ A.F.H., 48 (1955), 389—90. 
_ °° Op. om., V., lvii, No. xv. Octavianus de Martinis mentioned the works 
in an address before Sixtus IV, 13 April 1482. Two of the twenty items could 
designate the Expositio: ‘In capitulo generali, quod primum Narbonae 
tenuit, regulam B. Francisci reformavit atque exposuit”’; and ‘‘et alia plura 
opuscula usque ad tricenarium numerum quae in partibus Galliarum fre- 
quentius habentur in manibus.”’ For original text, see A. S., XXX (3rd July 
vol.), p. 790, par. IT. 

56 John Baptist de’ Giudici, O. P., De canonizatione b. Bonaventurae, 
Ord. Min. printed in Stephen Baluze, Miscellanea, ed. John Mansi (Lucca, 
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In his 1945 article Delorme treated three other important texts 
relative to the authorship of the Expositio. The first text is known from 
a statement of Bonelli, the eighteenth century author of the Prodromus. 
Bonelli cited a manuscript of Todi containing an inventory made under 
Benedict XII (1334— 42), which listed “Expositio regulae secundum 
fratrem Bonaventuram.’’>’? Delorme raised two objections to this re- 
port. First, the word “‘secundum”’ in the attribution does not necessarily 
indicate Bonaventurian authorship, as was mentioned above with 
regard to similar language in the 1458 manuscript. Secondly, the in- 
ventory reference could well refer to St. Bonaventure’s Epistola.*8 


The second important text occurs in a tract against the Observants, 
written during the second half of the fifteenth century by a Conventual 
Franciscan of Cologne. The author justified his position on the use of 
money by quoting four lines of verse “‘venerabilis magistri Johannis 
Petzani, ordinis quondam fratrum Minorum archiepiscopi Cantuarien- 
sis.°* The lines are found both in the Expositio and in the Canticum, 
but the author’s gloss is verbally dependent on the latter work.®° De- 
lorme noticed, however, that the verse appears in both works in lengthy 
passages which are alike in context and in the very words employed. 
Thus, if Bonaventure were the author of the Exfositio, he would have 
transcribed the four lines of verse and have imitated a long passage 
of Pecham’s Canticum. This, Delorme believed most unlikely. He insisted 
rather that in the Tyvactatus, Contra Kilwardby, the Canticum, and the 
Expositio, it was: “Le méme cerveau qui pense, la méme plume qui 
écrit, la méme doctrine que l’on défend, les mémes arguments et 
trés souvent les mémes formules qui sans cesse retournent; le phéno- 
meéne est inexplicable, si le Docteur Séraphique est l’auteur de l'un 
deux,” % 

Finally, Delorme pointed out that Bartholomew of Pisa did not 
know or failed to mention both the Expositio and Bonaventure’s Epistola 
in his notice of earlier commentaries. In his own exposition of the Rule, 
incorporated in his Liber conformitatum, (1385—90), Bartholomew 
mentioned the Four Masters, Pecham’s commentary in the tenth 


1764), IV, 47182, cited by Spatling, A.F.H. 48 (1955), 388. See also the list 
compiled fron the writings of John Gerson in Op. om., V., lvi, No. 1x. 

57 Bonelli, col. 480 and 610, cited by Delorme, C. F., 15 (1945), 12. 

58 Delorme, ibd. 

58 Michael Bihl, O.F.M. (ed.), ““Die Streitschrift eines Kolner Konventua- 
len gegen einen Observanten-Prediger zu Osnabriick (1455—60), Franz. Stud., 
18 (1931), 159—60. 
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61 Delorme, C. F., 15 (1945), II—I2. 
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chapter of the Tvactatus, and the commentary by Hugh of Digne.®? Such 
silence, Delorme claimed, could not identify the author. The only 
solution was to turn to a textual comparison of the Expositio with 
Bonaventure’s Apologia and Pecham’s writings on the Rule. He be- 
lieved that this comparison established Pecham’s authorship, and that 
the Florence manuscript confirmed the conclusion. Delorme concluded 
that Pecham, having once sketched a commentary on the Rule in 
chapter ten of the Tractatus, later wrote the more elaborate Expositio.® 


Supporters of Delorme and Longpré 


By the time of Delorme’s last article on the matter in 1945, other 
authors had taken positions in the controversy. In 1933 Fr. Amédée 
Teetaert, O.F.M.Cap., writing on Pecham in the Dictionnaire de théo- 
logie catholique, accepted Delorme’s findings ;** and the following year, 
Fr. Palemon Glorieux listed the Expositio in his Répertoire as probably 
Pecham’s.*®® Fr. Gaudenzio Melani, O.F.M., in an article in Studi frances- 
cam for 1941 showed the doctrinal identity of a passage on preaching 
in the ninth chapter of the Expositio with a passage in Pecham’s Contra 
Kilwardby.°® Several years later in his edition of Pecham’s Tvactatus 
de anima, Melani acknowledged the Expositio as Pecham’s.®’. Miss 
Decima Douie also accepted Pecham’s authorship, first in her contribution 
to Studies in Medieval History Presented to Frederick M. Powicke in 
1948,®§ and then, the following year, in her biography, Archbishop 
Pecham.®® On the identity of the “Senior” in the Canticum, Miss Douie 
suggested the name of Adam Marsh, the first Franciscan master of 
theology at Oxford. Adam was undoubtedly the most prominent Francis- 
can at Oxford, and there is a letter in which he speaks of Pecham’s 
high character, intelligence, and literary ability.?° Miss Douie suggested, 


62 Bartholomew of Pisa, De conformitate vitae S. Francisci ad vitam 
Domini Jesu (2 vols.; A. F., Vol. IV [1907], Vol. V [1912]; IV, 379. Hugh 
of Digne, Expositio super Regulam, ed. in Firvm., Pars IV, fols. 34¥8—54'». 
On Bartholomew of Pisa, see below, p. 39. 

63 Delorme, C. F., 15 (1945), 16—17. 

64 Amédée Teetaert, O.F.M. Cap., ‘“‘Pecham,’’ Dictionnaive de théologie 
catholique, XII, 1 (1933), cols. 117—109. 

85 Glorieux, Répertoive des maitres en théologie de Paris au xiti® siécle 
(2 vols; Paris: Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin, 1933), II, 44 and 95. 

66 Melani, “‘La predicazione di Giovanni Pecham,”’ Studi fvan., 3% ser., 
29) (COAT) N2Or Ci CAKE, p. 127 Epos mix aki3 yh DMAa De 

87 Pecham, Tvactatus de anima, p. 24, N. 5. 

88 Douie, ‘“‘Archbishop Pecham’s Sermons and Collations,’’ Studies in 
Medieval History Presented to Frederick W. Powicke, p. 270. 

8° Idem, Archbishop Pecham, p. 40. 

70 Monumenta Franciscana. Vol. I ed. J. S. Brewer, Vol. II ed. Richard 
Howlett (2 vols; ‘“‘Rolls Series,”’, Vol. 1V; London: Longman, Brown, etc., 
1858—8z2), I, 256, No. 128. 
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however, that the search for truth in the Canticum, which leads ulti- 
mately to the “Senior,” is not a mere literary device, as Fr. Delorme 
had held,’! but is autobiographical. 7? 


Meanwhile, Longpré repeated his earlier position without change in 
a Dictionnaire de Spiritualité article of 1937.73 Further, in 1940, Fr. So- 
phronius Clasen, O.F.M., in his inaugural dissertation at the Pontificium 
Athenaeum Antonianum reviewed both the manuscript and textual 
arguments advanced by Delorme and found them inadequate to over- 
turn the attribution of the Expositio to Bonaventure. Clasen asserted 
that since the commentary on the Rule which constituted chapter ten 
of Pecham’s Tvactatus also circulated independently, it was not unlikely 
that the scribe of the Florence manuscript confused Pecham’s commen- 
tary and the Exfositio. Textual similarities between the Expositio and 
Pecham’s Tvactatus only proved that one author knew the work of the 
other. Furthermore, Delorme’s textual argument seemed weakened by 
several considerations. The dependence of the Tvactatus upon Bona- 
venture’s Apologia led to the presumption that dependence on Bona- 
venture also accounted for the textual similarities of the Exposttio with 
the Apologia and the Epistola de sandaliis Apostolorum. Some matters 
were treated differently in the Expositto and works of Bonaventure; 
but, conversely, the treatment of points on the Rule in the Exfositio 
was not always identical with that in the Tvactatus commentary. Moreo- 
ver, an examination of works certainly by Bonaventure showed that 
he sometimes gave different answers to the same question without 
remarking on the fact. Clasen believed that the Expositio was written 
while the Order was still smarting under the attacks of its opponents, 
but he was unable to decide whether it belonged to the period of Gerard 
of Abbeville’s attack or to the earlier assault in 1254 of William of 
St. Amour.”4 In 1942 the Quaracchi editors of Selecta pro instruendis 
fratribus Ordinis Minorum scripta S. Bonaventurae dismissed Delorme’s 
early articles: ““Non ignoramus quemdam (anno 1932 et 1942) authen- 
tiam impugnasse Expositionis Regulae; sed adeo arbitrarie et leviter 
id fecit, ut rem inconcussam remansisse constet.’’?> Delorme’s refutation 
in 1945 of Longpré’s objections went unanswered. 


71 Delorme, Studi fran., 3% ser., 29 (1932), 50. 

72 Douie, Archbishop Pecham, pp. 5—6. 

73 Longpré, ‘‘Bonaventure,”’ Dictionnaire de sprritualité, I (1937), col 1771. 
74 Clasen, pp. 23—25. 

5 Selecta pro instruendis fratribus Ordinis Minorum scripta S. Bona- 
venturae una cum libello “Speculum disciplinae,”’ p. x. 
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Status quaestionis 


A moment of reflection upon these forty years of controversy will 
enable us to see clearly the present state of the question. In his 1932 
article Delorme attributed the Expositio to Pecham on the basis of 
textual similarities which he claimed, but did not demonstrate, existed 
in other writings of the future archbishop, and on the testimony of the 
Florence manuscript. The case did not seem particularly strong, but 
Longpré, in his attempt to vindicate Bonaventurian authorship, over- 
stated the strength of his position. Delorme successfully refuted Long- 
pré’s arguments: the manuscript evidence for Bonaventure has real 
weaknesses, the relevant part of Ms. Vat. Lat. Ottobon. 522 is not 
thirteenth century, and the tradition assigning the Expositio to Bona- 
venture has been constant since Capistrano only if we overlook the fact 
that there is no mention of the work in places we would expect to find 
it. Still, the refutation of Longpré’s exaggerations does not prove 
Pecham’s authorship. A strong case for Bonaventure still exists. The 
facts remain that thirteen manuscripts do attribute the Expositio to 
Bonaventure, and every writer discovered who mentions the author 
of the work, does name Bonaventure. Furthermore, Clasen has shown 
difficulties involved in Delorme’s proof based on textual similarities. 
Still, Clasen’s objections are not compelling, for, aside from a few 
passages cited by Delorme, as by Melani and Clasen himself, the inter- 
nal evidence of Pecham’s authorship has never been adequately pre- 
sented. 


The unsettled state of the authorship controversy has led to an un- 
fortunate ambivalence among scholars, whereby the Expositio is treated 
as a work of Pecham or Bonaventure depending on the subject of the 
study. While Miss Decima Douie undoubtedly considered Delorme’s 
arguments compelling when she wrote Archbishop Pecham in 1952,7° 
Fr. J. Guy Bougerol, O.F.M., when publishing his Intvoduction to the 
Works of Bonaventure twelve years later, seems to have believed as 
strongly in Longpré’s position.’? In 1966 there appeared an Italian trans- 
lation of the Exposttio as a work of Bonaventure.78 Most recently, Bishop 
John R. H. Moorman writes in his much needed and appreciated History 
of the Franciscan Order, that despite the claim for Pecham’s authorship 
of the Expositio, “the Quaracchi fathers seem satisfied in attributing 


76 Douie, Archbishop Pecham, p. 40. 

77 J. Guy Bougerol, O.F.M., Introduction to the Works of Bonaventure, 
trans. José de Vinck (Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1964), p. 178. 

78 S. Bonaventura, Commento alla Regola dei Frati Minori. 
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it to Pecham.’’’® But the Exposztzo must not be awarded to Bonaventure by 
default, for, as we believe, the weight of evidence indicates it is truly the 
work of his English disciple, John Pecham. For this reason we present a 
fresh study of the external and internal evidence in the following pages. 


II DATE AND AUTHORSHIP: 
THE TESTIMONY OF EXTERNAL EVIDENCE 


The seventeen years of Bonaventure’s generalship (1257—1274) gave 
the Franciscan Order a period of internal stability and success in over- 
coming external attack, which it had not experienced previously nor 
would know again until its tragic division in 1517. In this chapter we 
shall show, first, that the Expositio super Regulam was written during 
a period in which Bonaventure’s ministry is the nucleus, and, secondly, 
that for the next century and a half this commentary was generally 
ignored. In reference to this second point, it will be argued that the 
neglect of the Expositio by Pope Nicholas III and all Franciscan ex- 
positors seriously weakens the argument for Bonaventure’s authorship. 


Time of Composition: Terminus a quo 


Comparison of papal documents and circumstances of Franciscan life 
described in the Expositio enable us to establish the earliest possible 
date of composition. In the ninth chapter of the commentary the author 
treats the problem arising when a parish priest refuses to allow a friar 
to hear confessions in his parish although the friar has the approval of 
the bishop. The parish priest is said to object that such action by the 
friar is prejudicial to his rights and prevents him from knowing the 
spiritual condition of his flock.! Although counseling prudence in this 
regard,” the author refers to a privilege of the Order permitting the 
friars to hear the confessions of the parishioners of any priest, even if 
he objects, providing authority is received from the bishop.* The ab- 
solute terminus a quo of the Expositio is the bull Nec insolitum of 22 
December 1254,4 by which Alexander IV annulled the restrictions on 
the friars, which had been imposed by his predecessor, Innocent IV.°® 

79 John Moorman, A History of the Franciscan Order from Its Origins to 
the Year 1517 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1968), p. 152, n. 2. 

Expos., 1X, 3, p. 428. 

Ibid., 9, p. 429. 

Lbtd,, (6; P.420; 

A. M., III, 522—23; B. F., 11, 3—4, No. 2; Epit., pp. 261—62, No. 30. 
5 Etsi animarum, 21 November 1254, Henricus Denifle, O. P. and Aemilius 


Chatelain, Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis (4 vols.; Paris: Delalain, 
1889—97), I, 267—70, No. 240; Epit., pp. 259—61, No. 28. 
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Among the restrictions expressly cancelled was: “‘nec ipsos ullatenus 
ad penitentiam admitterent sine suorum licentia sacerdotum.”® 

This passage of the Expositio is further set in its historical context 
by Alexander’s bull, Non sine multa, 30 March 1257.” This bull requires 
that certain Paris masters retract the statement that friars, authorized 
by the Roman Pontiff or diocesan bishops, cannot preach or hear con- 
fessions because such actions are prejudicial to parish priests. The 
Pope affirms that the friars can preach and hear confessions by license, 
commission, or concession of the Roman Pontiff, his legates, or local 
ordinaries even without the consent of inferior prelates (“aliorum 
inferiorum praelatorum’’), rectors of churches, and parish priests.® It 
is to be noted that the author of the Expositio uses the term “‘inferior 
prelates’ when he raises the problem: “Sed ponamus, quod, episcopo 
acceptante et approbante praedicationem Fratrum, aliquis inferior 
praelatus repellat in parochia sua.”® On 13 March 1259, Alexander IV 
in the bull, Cum olim, confirmed this privilege to the Franciscans.1° 

Most probably, however, it is to the bull Quzdam temere of Clement IV, 
20 June 1265," that the Expositio refers. The author asserts that the 
friars’ privilege enables them to hear confessions with the authority 
of the bishop without consulting the parish priest or even if he objects 
(‘ipso inconsulto, vel etiam contradicente’’).12 Non sine multa and Cum 
olim simply used the phrase “‘sacerdotum parochialium assensu minime 
requisito.’’ Quidam temere contained this phrase, but it also asserted 
the right of the Roman Pontiff to concede this power, “‘sine alicujus 
consensu imo invitis quibuslibet.’’!8 It is very probable that the author 
of the Exposztio is influenced by this phrase to write that the friars with 
faculties can hear confessions “‘ipso inconsulto vel etiam contradicente.”’ 
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7 A. M., IV, 452—54; B. F., II, 209—10, No. 319. 
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0 A. M., IV, 488; B. F., Il, 347, No. 488; Epit., No. 1035. The editions 
date the bull, 13 May; Delorme reports that the original is dated, 13 March.. 
See Delorme, Fr. Richardi de Mediavilla quaest. disp. de priv. Martini papae 
IV, p. vi, n. 4. On 2 October 1257, Alexander IV reports to the Bishop of 
Paris that two opponents of the Friars have submitted, promising to preach 
publicly that “‘de potestate Romani Pontificis, quod possit praedicatores 
mittere ubique per Mundum iuxta suae beneplacitum voluntatis sine con- 
sensu inferiorum Praelatorum quorumcumque seu Parochialium Sacerdotum. 
Item quod Archiepiscopi, et Episcopi in suis Dioecesibus licentiam dare 
possunt praedicandi, ac confessiones audiendi sine consensu inferiorum 
Sacerdotum, vel Rectorum Ecclesiarum, cum viderint expedire.’’ Cum olim; 
B. F., 11, 244—45, No. 364 (italics mine). 
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Quidam temere also contained the reference to “inferior prelates,” lacking 
in Cum olim. It can be noted here that John Pecham quotes this privilege 
at length in his Roman Quodlibetal question: ‘“‘Utrum liceat sine licentia 
proprii sacerdotes vel ipso invito audire confessiones subditorum de 
licentia superioris praelati vel ex privilegio.’’!4 


Confirmation that this Expositio was written in the period described 
lies in its silence concerning the papal declaration of Innocent IV, 
Ordinem vestrum, 14 November 1245.15 The effort of the author to 
avoid citing this bull can be seen in the following instance. The Rule 
prescribes that “No friar should dare to preach to the people unless he 
has been examined and approved by the Minister General of the Order 
and has received from him the commission to preach.”!® Commenting 
on this passage, the author explains that certainly no one must be 
examined unless there is some doubt of his adequacy, and for this 
reason the pope in a declaration on the Rule has defined that those 
who do not require examination should not be sent to the Minister 
General. The author of the Expositio refers then to a second privilege 
by which the examination of those not so exempted is committed to 
other discreet friars. He argues that it was the intention of the Rule to 


14 John Pecham, Quodlibet Romanum, ed. Ferdinand M. Delorme, O.F.M. 
(“Spicilegium Pontificii Athenaei Antoniani’; Rome, 1938), pp. 113—14q. 
In a mandate to Godfrey Giffard, Bishop of Worcester, 15 April 1291, 
Archbishop Pecham directs his suffragan to take action against those in his 
diocese who are asserting that the Franciscans and Dominicans require 
permission of parish priests to hear confessions. Pecham again cites Quidam 
temere, as he urges action against those ‘‘affirmantes contra diffinitionem 
apostolicam (cui nullus est contrarius nisi hereticus) quod fratres predicti 
non possunt absolvere penitentes nisi requisita et optenta licentia suorum 
parochialium sacerdotum, cuius contrarium constat per multiplicata fratrum 
privilegia predictorum, et specialiter privilegio Clementis novissimi, cuius 
copiam imperati sumus facere cuilibet canonice postulanti, qui diffiniendo 
sanctivit fratres posse quorumcumque parochianos absolvere parochialium 
sacerdotum, consensu minime requisito, dum autem habeant episcopi 
aut legati sedis apostolice potestatem, asserens quod si apostolica auctoritate 
gaudeant, erroneum esset de hoc aliqualiter dubitare.”’ ‘““Register’’ of Bishop 
Godfrey Giffard, fol. 318". The letter is catalogued in The Register of John 
Pecham Aychbishop of Canterbury 1279—1292, (3 vols.; “‘Canterbury and 
York Society’’; Vol. I [Pars I—II], London, 1908—10; Vol. II [Pars IIT], 
ed. Douie, Torquay: Devonshire Press, 1968), Vol. II, p. 246; and by J. W. 
Willis Bund (ed.), Episcopal Registers, Diocese of Worcester, Register of 
Bishop Godfrey Giffard (‘‘Worcestershire Historical Society ;’’ Oxford: James 
Parker and Co., 1898), p. 371. 

15 The author refers to the Rule, ‘“‘ab Innocentio Papa tertio approbatam, 
a sequenti Honorio confirmatam, a Gregorio nono declaratam ...’’ Expos., 1, 
p. 391. For Ordinem vestrum, see A. M., III, 129—31; B. F., 1, 400—402, 
No. 114; Epit., pp. 238—39, No. 11. 

16 Chap. ix; Writings, p. 63. For the Latin text see Francis of Assisi, 
Opuscula Sancti patris Francisci Assisiensis, ed. PP. Collegii S. Bonaventurae 
(Quaracchi: Typographia Collegii S. Bonaventurae, 1904), p. 71. 
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obviate dangers and that the hazards involved in traveling to the Minister 
General are now unnecessary due to an increase in the number of learned 
friars qualified to conduct examinations.!’? Both of these modifications 
of practice were incorporated in Ordinem vestrum.1® The author, however, 
referred not to Pope Innocent’s bull, but to the earlier declaration of 
Gregory IX, Quo elongati, 28 September 1230,19 and to Prohibente 
Regula vestra, 12 December 1240.?° This is certain for two reasons. First, 
the passage of the Expositio clearly speaks of two documents (‘‘aliud 
etiam privilegium’’).24 Secondly, Ordinem vestrum does not use the 
phrase ‘‘periculosis discursibus evitandis’”’ of Quo elongati?® and Prohi- 
bente Regula vestra,?* which finds an echo in two phrases of the Expositio: 
“non intendit nisi periculis obviare,”’ and “‘viarum multiplicium pericula 
sic vitantur.’’4 Pope Innocent’s bull is not cited directly because of 
the Order’s displeasure with it. In 1251 during the generalship of Bl. John 
of Parma, the Order suspended the application of the bull in those 
points in which it was more lenient than Quo elongati.2® The Statutes 
of Narbonne, promulgated under Bonaventure in 1260, prescribed that 
Ordinem vestyum remain in suspension, and forbade its use in those 
points in which it contradicted Quo elongati.2® Pope Innocent’s bull 
remained ineffectual until, together with Quo elongati, it was superseded 
by the papal declaration of Nicholas III, Exit qui seminat, 14 August 
1279.2” Therefore, because Ordinem vestrum is not cited, the Exposztio 


17 Expos., ix, 10, pp. 429—30. 
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% Quo elongati, crit, ed. Herbert Grundmann, “Die Bulle Quo elongati 
Papst Gregors IX, “‘A.F.H., 54 (1961), 3—25. Also ed. B. F., I, 68—7o, 
No. 56; Epit., pp. 229—31, No. 4. 

20 A. M., Ill, 414; B. F., I, 287, No. 325. The bull was renewed by Ale- 
xander IV, 20 January 1257, A. M., IV, 444. 
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25 Thomas of Eccleston attributes this action to the influence of two friars 
of the English province, William of Nottingham, provincial, and Gregory 
de Bosellis at the General Chapter of Genoa. According to A. G. Little the 
chapter was in 1249 or 1251, more probably the latter, since Salimbene was 
in Genoa at Pentecost (the time of the chapters) of 1249 and mentioned no 
general chapter with reference to this visit. See Thomas of Eccleston, Fratris 
Thomae vulgo dicti de Eccleston tractatus de adventu Fratrum Minorum in 
Angliam, ed. A.G. Little (Manchester: University Press, 1951), p. 42; 
Salimbene de Adam, Chronica, ed. Oswaldus Holder-Egger (‘‘Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica,’ Vol. XXXII Scriptorum; Hannover, 1913), p. 329. 

26 “Diffinitiones capituli generalis O.F.M. Narbonensis (1260),” ed. 
Delorme, A. F. H., 3 (1910), 503. M. D. Lambert observed that the Chapter 
of Metz (June, 1254) may have confirmed the action taken at the Genoa 
chapter. See Franciscan Poverty (London: S.P.C.K., 1961), p. 106, n. 1. 

a Ext, art. xxii, 2, in Mon. sel., p. 28; B. F., III, 415, No. 127; Epit., 
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must date from a period after the suspension of this bull in 1251. This 
confirms the arguments given above and enables us to conclude that 
the Expositio was certainly not written before 1254, and most probably 
was written after 20 June 1265. 


Terminus ad quem 


The conditions described in chapter nine allow us to establish the 
latest possible date of composition. These conditions did not exist after 
1281.78 The Expositio is concerned with friars who have permission of 
the bishop to preach and hear confessions. By the bull of Martin IV, Ad 
fructus uberes, 13 December 1281, friars no longer needed the permission 
of the bishop, but received papal authority through the mediation of 
their religious superiors.?® The Expositio could not, therefore, be dated 
in a period when this bull was operative. Nor could it have been written 
after the bull of Boniface VIII, Super cathedram, 18 February 1300, 
which required that friars have permission of the pastors to preach and 
hear confessions outside their own churches;%° for the Expositio, as we 
have said, insists that such permission is not required. Again, the con- 
ditions described do not correspond to the period 1304—12, when 
Super cathedram was inoperative. During this period the practice was 
regulated by the bull of Benedict XI, Inter cunctas, 17 February 1304.%4 
The friars heard confessions in these years by papal authority without 
permission of bishops. Permission of the Ordinary was to be sought, but 
if not forthcoming in three days, it was granted by the bull itself. The 
author of the Expositio discusses the presumed permission of the bishop 
and would certainly have mentioned this provision. The Council of 
Vienne in 3312 reinstated the provisions of Super cathedram, which 
became part of the Corpus. 

However, the failure of the Expositio to mention the papal declaration 
on the Rule, Exiit gui seminat, of Nicholas III, 14 August 1279, estab- 
lishes that the Expositio was written prior to this document. Unlike 
earlier papal declarations on the Franciscan Rule this bull was directed 
not only to the friars, but to the world at large. While other papal 
documents were administrative in character, this declaration placed 


p. 299, No. 47. Ordinem vestrum seems to have been reissued by Alexander IV, 
20 February 1257, and, if so, would have been effective until 1260. See below, 
n. 63. 

8 The Venice editors (1751) suspected that the Expositio was written in 
the fourteenth century. The obscurity of the work until 1430 might lead 
one to suspect an effort to antedate opinions of a later period. 

28 Denifle-Chatelain, I, 592, No. 508; B. F., III, p. 480; Epit., 300, No. 48. 

80 Clem. III. 7. 2; B. F., IV, 498—99, No. 179. 

31 4. M., VI, 58—62; B. F., V, 11—14, No. 20. 
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the seal of papal approval upon what had become the theoretical basis 
of Franciscan poverty. The bull taught that the abdication of corporate 
and individual ownership is not only meritorious and holy, but was 
taught by Christ as the way of perfection.** Confirmed “with the fullness 
of apostolic authority,” Exiit was to be read and expounded ‘“‘ad litte- 
am,” in the schools, and any teaching against the Order, the Rule, or 
the bull itself was prohibited.** It is unthinkable that a commentary 
as extensive as the Expositio should totally ignore this bull which 
furnished such strong support for the Franciscan “brief.” 


Chapter of Lyons and Voluntariae paupertati 


- Is it possible to establish the composition of the Expositio at a specific 
date earlier than 1279? At first analysis two factors seem to demand 
an affirmative reply to this question. 

First to be considered is a statute of a general chapter, either that 
of Lyons in 1272 or that held two years later in the same city, which 
forbade the use, until the subsequent chapter, of a certain privilege 
which seemed to contain an exemption: 


Praecepit Generalis Minister de voluntate Capituli Generalis, quod 
Fratres illo Privilegio, in quo videtur exemptio contineri, non utantur, nec 
illud alligent in aliqua causa usque ad sequens Capitulum Generale.*4 


Father Gratien, O.F.M.Cap., believed that the privilege meant was that 
contained in the bull Quidem temere,?> which, as we have seen, seems 
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Epit., p. 293, No. 47. 

83 Fyiit, art. xxiii in Mon. sel., pp. 38—40; B. F., III, 415—16, No. 127; 
Epit., pp. 299—300, No. 47. John XXII in the bull Cum inter nonnulios, 
12 November, 1323, declared heretical. the proposition that ‘““Redemptorem 
nostrum ac Dominum Jesum Christum eiusque Apostolos in speciali non 
habuisse aliqua nec in communi.” The apparent contradiction of this bull 
and £¥11t furnished an argument against papal infallibility in the nineteenth 
century. Regardless of the strong language used in Exiit, Pope Nicholas 
left the door to change ajar by requiring that doubts concerning its pro- 
visions be brought to the attention of the Holy See. For the bull of John 
XXII, B.F., V, 256—59; Henricus Denzinger and Adolfus Schénmetzer 
(eds.), Enchiridion symbolorum definitionum et declavationum de rebus fidei 
et morum (33rd ed.; Barcelona: Herder, 1965), Nos. 930—31. For comment, . 
see Lambert, pp. 145—46, 235—45; Raphael M. Huber, O.F.M., Conv., 
A Documented History of the Franciscan Order, 1182—r1517 (Milwaukee and 
Washington: Nowiny Publishing Apostolate, 1944), pp. 228—31. 

34 M. Giuseppe Abate, O.F.M. Conv. (ed.), ‘““Memoriali, statuti ed atti di 
capitoli generali dei Frati Minori dei secoli xiii e xiv,” Misc. Fran., 33 (1933), 
17. Also ed.: Franz Ehrle, S.J., ““Die altesten Redactionen der General- 
constitutionen des Franziskanerordens,’’ A.L.K.G., VI, 43; and as ‘‘Addi- 
tamentum”’ to Constitutiones generales .Narbonenses in Op. om., VIII, 467. 

85 Pere Gratien, O.F.M. Cap., Histoire de la fondation et de l’évolution de 
V’Ordre des Fréves Mineurs au xvii siécle (Paris: Sociéte et librairie S. Frangois 
dZAssise, 1928), p. 320, ms te 
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to be cited in the Expositio. Because this bull allowed friars to hear 
confessions and to preach without permission of the parish clergy, as 
long as approval was given by the pope, his legate, or the bishop, it 
was in fact an exemption from the diocesan bishop. It might seem, then, 
that the composition of the Expositio could not have taken place bet- 
ween the issuing of this statute and the next general chapter. We shall 
see, however, that this evidence does not warrant such a conclusion. 

The dating of this statute has been a subject of dispute. Nicholas 
Glassberger, writing his Chronicle around 1508, ascribed the statute to 
the Chapter of Lyons in 1274,3¢ and Father (later Cardinal) Ehrle, S. J., 
followed this dating when he published the early statutes of the Francis- 
cans in 1892.37 However, in 1914, A. G. Little stated that the statute 
should be attributed to the 1272 Chapter;3® and in 1920, Fr. André 
Callebaut, O.F.M., having proven that the Chapter of 1272 was actually 
held in Lyons, and not in Pisa, as was previously held, ascribed the 
statute in question to the earlier chapter. He argued that since the 
privilege was to be suspended until the next chapter, one had to find 
two chapters treating of exemptions. Since the statutes from the Chapter 
of Padua in 1276 reveal no concern for exemptions and the Chapter of 
1274 was certainly concerned with this problem, the statute was to be 
dated in 1272.39 

In 1933 Fr. Giuseppe Abate, O.F.M.Conv., inserted into the discussion 
a hitherto unedited letter of Jerome of Ascoli, Minister General, dated 
8 August 1274, very soon after the close of the chapter.*® The considera- 
tions advanced by Abate to date the controversial statute in 1274 on 
the basis of this letter seem compelling.*! The first part of Jerome’s 
letter, addressed to the provinces, is in fact a commentary on the statute. 
The controversial measure, which we cited above, continues: 


Mandat etiam, quod Fratres caveant pro posse ab omni scandalo Cleri- 
corum saecularium et maxime in sepulturis et in testamentis; et quod 
Fratres servent interdictum in terris positum, videlicet non alte celebrando 
Divina, sed iuxta quod iura exigunt, Matrici Ecclesiae se conformando.* 


Perfectly in accord with this statute, the letter of the Minister General 
exhorts the friars to peace with the secular clergy and gives mandates 
concerning burials, testaments, preaching and the hearing of confessions. 


36 Nicholas Glassberger, Chronica (A. F., II [1887]), p. 86. 

87 Ehrle (ed.), A.L.K.G., V1, 43. 

38 AG. Little (ed.), ‘‘Definitiones capitulorum generalium Ordinis 
Fratrum Minorum (1260—1282),” A.F.H., 7 (1914), 680. 

39 André Callebaut, O.F.M., ‘‘Le chapitre général de 1272 célébré & Lyon,” 
A.F.H., 13 (1920), 305—12. 

40 Abate (ed.), Misc. Fran., 33 (1933), 2I—23. 
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One paragraph of the letter directly concerns the privilege of exemption 
from the bishop in hearing confessions: 

Volo etiam, quod per Ministrum, Custodes et Guardianos, ab Ordinariis 
locorum impetretur licentia pro confessionibus saecularium in suis diocesibus 
audiendis. Insuper et eorum, quantum in ipsis est, omnimodam pacem 
servent, debitum honorem, et filialem eis reverentiam exibentes.** 
Furthermore, the Minister General commands the superiors of the Order 
to enforce the statutes of the general chapter (‘‘faciant observari Statuta 
Capituli Generalis’’).44 As Abate noted, this clause must certainly be taken 
to mean the statutes of the chapter just terminated.*® This is especially 
evident because a little further on in the letter, Jerome demands ad- 
herence to ‘“‘Statuta praeterita et monita olim facta a felic. recordat. 
Fratre Bonaventura.’’** Having discussed the present statutes, he has 
turned to the question of old statutes. Nor should the paragraph inter- 
vening between the treatment of the new and the old statutes be over- 
looked. Here the Minister General announces that if delinquency per- 
sists, the general chapter will establish an inquisitorial commission to 
subject transgressors to stricter discipline.*7 While the statutes of the 
Padua Chapter in 1276 make no mention of exemption, they do prescribe 
that many “‘good and strong prisons’’ be established.*8 

A final piece of evidence that the statute is of 1274 is a letter of the 
Dominican Master General, John of Vercelli, 2 November of that year. 
This document sets forth the modus vivendi with the secular clergy 
which the Franciscan Bonaventure and the Dominican Peter of Taren- 
taise, both cardinals, accepted at the recently concluded Second Council 
of Lyons. Among the provisions are that the friars will not interfere 
in any way with those who wish burial in parish churches, and that, 
despite the privilege which authorises them to hear confessions, the friars 
are prepared, out of deference, to obtain approval from the bishops for con- 
fessions and other acts of the ministry.*® It seems certain, therefore, that 
the statute prohibiting use of the exemption and cautioning prudence re- 
garding burials must be associated with the Lyons Chapter of 1274. 

However, whether this statute is assigned to 1272 or 1274, it does 
not seem that the manner of citing the privilege in the Expositio ex- 


SET LOVA nee Ze 
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48 “Ttem mandat capitulum generale, quod boni carceres, fortes et multi- 
plices habeantur et humani.”’ Little (ed.), A.F.H. 7 (1914), 681. 

49 D. A. Mortier, Histoire des maitres génévaux de l’Ordre des Fréves 
Précheurs (8 vols; Paris, 1903—20), II (1905), 99—101, cited by Gratien, 
P- 324. 
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cludes the inter-capitular period from consideration as the possible 
time of writing. Indeed, the Exfositio is in accord with the compromise 
reached at Lyons II. Both the letter of John of Vercelli and the Francis- 
can statute show that the question at issue was whether friars should 
hear confessions without permission of the bishop. In the Exfositio the 
privilege is cited, not with regard to episcopal permission, but to show 
that friars do not require consent of the parish clergy. In fact, the text 
states that the privilege requires permission of the bishop: 

Possunt enim Fratres apostolica ordinatione in privilegiis Ordinis ex- 


pressa audire cuiuscumque sacerdotis parochianos, ipso inconsulto, vel etiam 
contradicente, si auctoritatem habeant ab episcopo audiendi.*° 


Thus, while the author cites the privilege, he does not cite it as an 
exemption. Furthermore, the Exfositio is in absolute accord with 
Jerome of Ascoli’s mandate, quoted above, which can probably be 
regarded as the official interpretation of the capitular statute on the 
exemption privilege. 

The commentary on the Rule is also in accord with other exhortations 
in Jerome’s letter, and in no point is there contradiction. Jerome intro- 
duces his injunctions with the statement that he wishes “‘to remove 
matter of scandal.’’*! Similarly, the Expositio advises friars whose 
preaching meets unreasonable opposition from the parochial clergy, 
to yield for a time “‘lest scandal be aroused.’’>? While Jerome exhorts 
his friars to “‘solicitously induce men to confess to their own priests,’’® 
the author of the Expositio writes: “In omnibus autem confessionibus 
audiendis consulo, auditores Fratres prius inquirere, qua de causa 
declinent auditorium proprii sacerdotis, et nisi eos inveniant pie motos 
et rationabili causa ductos, remittant eos ad proprios sacerdotes.’’*4 

The second document which might at first seem to terminate the 
period of composition is the bull of Pope Gregory X, Voluntariae pauper- 
tatt, 5 November 1274.°° The two provisions of this bull are in direct 
contradiction to the doctrine of the Expositio. First, the pope removed 
the obligation of Franciscans to obtain permission from the Roman 
Church whenever they wished to alienate movable goods ; such permission 
could henceforth be given by the Minister General. In clear opposition 
is the Expositio, which quotes the interpretation given by Pope Gre- 
gory IX in Quo elongati (1230), and approves it by adding: “Ex quo 
patet, quod omnia mobilia, quibus Ordo utitur, sunt nullo medio bona 
Romanae Ecclesiae, cuius auctoritate solus etusdem Ecclesiae cardinalis 


SUA DOS.) 1x) 0, ps A429. 51 Abate (ed.), Misc. Fran., 33 (1933), 22. 
52 Expos. ix, 4, p. 428. 53 Abate (ed.), Misc. Fran., 33 (1933), 22. 
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et nullus eo inferior licentiam habet sine ipso eadem- dispensandi.’’5® 
Secondly, Gregory X reaffirmed the decision of Innocent IV that the 
Rule forbade the friars to enter the convents of the Poor Clares only, 
not the convents of all nuns: ‘‘Volumus ut Fratres ipsius Ordinis, juxta 
tuam dispositionem, dumtaxat hujusmodi declaratione praedecessoris 
nostri [Innocent] utantur.’’5? The author of the Expositio, however, 
states the more restrictive interpretation given in Quo elongat:: “Haec 
inhibitio de omnibus monialium domibus intelligitur.” A few lines later he 
reiterates this point with an explanation: “...quia aliae moniales 
amplius se exponunt humanis colloquis quam illae, necesse est, ut illud 
mandatum ad omnes monachas referatur, secundum expositionem 
domini Gregorii et indulgentiam de talibus visitandis.”’** 

There is no doubt that these contradictions present a strong obstacle 
to dating the Expositio after the circulation of Voluntariae paupertati. 
However, four considerations lead us to believe that this bull should 
not be taken as an absolute terminus to the period of composition. 
First, the precise wording of the bull has to be considered. The Pope 
introduces his alteration of the procedure to be followed in the alienation 
of movable goods with a description of the current practice, “‘sicuti ex 
tua petitione collegimus.”’ This does not necessarily mean that Jerome 
of Ascoli, the Minister General, sought a change in the status quo. It is 
at least possible that he had petitioned the Pope for permission to 
alienate certain property and to allow particular friars to enter certain 
convents. The pope, receiving such a petition, may have judged that 
such permissions hardly required the attention of the Roman Church 
and should be handled by the Franciscans themselves. 

A basis for this hypothesis, our second consideration, lies in the 
obvious contradiction between Voluntariae paupertati, 5 November 1274, 
and the already-mentioned letter of Jerome of Ascoli, dated the pre- 
vious 8 August. In this letter the Minister General states that after he 
came into the presence of the Supreme Pontiff, he heard from report 
that many things were proposed against the statutes of the Order. 
Consequently he commands that the friars in virtue of holy obedience 
strive to observe the Rule. Specifically, he forbids entrance into the 
convents of all nuns. No one, he says, should oppose this precept, 
because it is not only his command, but that of the Rule.®® Clearly 


58 Expos., 1, 8, 395. 

57 A. M., IV, 415; B. F., Ill, 222, No. 58; Spec. Min., Pars III, fol. 3°». 
The text is cited as in A. M. and Spec. Min., but in B. F., the text reads 
“juxta suam dispositionem.”’ 
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Jerome of Ascoli is opposing any change in the interpretation of the 
precept. He returns again to the question when he urges fidelity to the 
injunctions of his predecessor, Bonaventure. Entrance to the mona- 
steries of the Poor Clares and of other nuns is forbidden the friars, 
“quod non oporteat super hoc aliquid de novo ordinari.’’®° It is certain, 
therefore, that a policy to which the Minister General had been firmly 
opposed in August, was enjoined upon the Franciscans in November. 

A third factor to be considered is the previous attitude of the Order 
to papal bulls which attempted to impose similar provisions upon the 
friars. Regarding the precept on visits to the convents of nuns, Pope 
Gregory X was reestablishing the interpretation given by Innocent IV 
in Ordinem vestrum.* But the Order had rejected this bull, suspending 
its provision on this point and all others in which it was more lenient 
than Quo elongati of Gregory IX.* Again, after Alexander IV had 
reissued Ordinem vestrum on 20 February 1257,® the Order rejected it 
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62 See nn. 25—26 above. For provision of Quo elongati, see Grundmann 
(ed.), A.F.H., 54 (1961), 24; B. F., I, 70, No. 56; Epit., pp. 230—31, No. 4. 

63 4. M., IV, 446—48; B.F., Il, 196, No. 297; Epit., p. 90, No. 9232. 
Sbaraglia, noting a curious feature of Pope Alexander’s Ovdinem vestrum, 
as well as a strange reticence of the Order and the papacy, questioned the 
authenticity of this bull in 1761. See B. F., 11, 196, No. 297. Except for the 
name of the Pope and the dating clause, the bull is identical with that of 
Innocent IV. Like the earlier bull, it refers to Quo elongati of Gregory IX, 
but it says nothing of any explanation of the Rule by Pope Innocent. The 
General Chapter of Narbonne in 1260 and Voluntariae paupertati of Gregory X 
in 1274 cite Ordinem vestrum of Innocent IV without mention of Pope Ale- 
xander’s bull. Furthermore, there is no mention of the bull in the Vatican 
registers. On the other hand there exist two copies of the bull made in 1282, 
one bearing the seal of the Bishop of Assisi and the other made at the com- 
mand of the auditor of the Apostolic Camera: See Bullarium pontificium 
quod exstat in archivo sacri conventus S. Francisci Assisiensis nunc apud 
publicam Bibliothecam Assisit (Quaracchi: Typ. Collegii S. Bonaventurae, 
1920), p. 19, No. 105, and p. 24, No. 134. See also Epit., p. 238, n. 11, and 
p- 90, No. 9234. The bull is included by Raymond of Fronsiac in his collection 
of documents pertaining to the history of the Spirituals, with remarks 
which seem to indicate some hesitancy regarding the bull even at this time 
(c. 1318): ‘‘In quarto ponitur predicte regule declaratio eadem omnino per 
prefatum dominum Innocentium facta, sed confirmata per felicis recorda- 
tionis dominum Alexandrum IIII. Aliqui enim dicunt, se illam vidisse sub 
utriusque pontificis summi bulla; et incipit ut dictum est Ovdinem vestrum.”’ 
Franz Ehrle (ed.) ‘“Des Ordensprokurators Raymond von Fronsac (de Fron- 
ciacho) Aktensammlung zur Geschichte der Spiritualen,” A.L.K.G., III. 9. 
The bull was also cited by John XXII in Quia quorundam (B. F., V, 227), 
which was included in the Corpus (14. c. 5 in Extva. Joan. XXII), and there- 
after was frequently cited by Franciscan authors. According to Wadding, 
laxist elements in the Order obtained the bull from Alexander IV after the 
election of Bonaventure. The context of Wadding’s remarks would associate 
the petition for the declaration with opposition to the policies of the former 
Minister General, John of Parma, who had resigned under papal pressure. 
See A. M., IV, 4. See also Ludovico Pellegrini, O.F.M., Alessandro IV e 1% 
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anew at the Chapter of Narbonne in 1260: “‘Declaratio domini Innocenti, 
maneat suspensa, sicut fuit in capitulo Methensi; et inhibemus districte, 
ne aliquis utatur ea in hiis, in quibus declarationi domini Gregorii 
contradicit.’’®4 Thus, without even a reference to the reissuance of the 
bull by the reigning pontiff, the Franciscans rejected the papal inter- 
pretation of this precept. 

In like manner the Order had once rejected papal modification of the 
procedure for alienation of property, originally established by Gre- 
gory IX. The provision of Voluntariae paupertati was not identical, but 
similar, to that of Innocent IV’s bull, Quanto studiostus of 12 August 
1247. While Pope Gregory X gave the friars power to alienate movable 
property directly, Pope Innocent IV had allowed the friars to appoint 
“suitable God-fearing men’’ to acquire and alienate such property in 
the name of the papacy.®® According to Thomas of Eccleston, while 
Ordinem vestrum was suspended at Genoa, Quanto studiosius was com- 
pletely rejected (‘‘penitus destrueretur’’).®® Thus if the Minister General, 
Jerome of Ascoli, chose in 1274 to ignore the provisions of Voluntariae 
paupertati, he had ample precedent for this course. 

A final reason for questioning the effectiveness of Voluntariae pauper- 
tati is that its provisions were in fact modified or set aside five years 
later by Pope Nicholas III in Exat gut seminat. The decision of Gregory 
IX on the question of visiting nuns’ convents was upheld.*’ On the 
matter of alienation of movable goods, Exit took elements from Quanto 
studiosius and Voluntariae paupertati. The Minister General and pro- 
vincials were given authority to allow commutation of movable goods, 
but the sale of such goods for money required the action of a procurator 
of the Holy See or of the cardinal protector. ®® 

Because provisions identical or similar to chose of Voluntariae pauper- 
tatt had been consistently rejected by the Order under the two preceding 
ministers general, because the provisions of this bull were modified or 
set aside five years later, and because one provision was clearly and 


Francescani, 1254—1261 (‘‘Studi e testi francescani,’ No. 34; Rome: Edi- 
zioni francescane, 1966), p. 43, n.17. Perhaps disuse of Pope Alexander’s 
bull is an example of Bonaventure’s enforcement of a via media between 
extremist factions in the Franciscan Order. 

&*) Delorme) (ed) ;eAnH en sn Loto) nisO8e 

85 Quanto studtosius, A. M., III, 489—90; B. F., I, 487—88, No. 235. 

86 Thomas of Eccleston, p. 42. 

87 Ext, art. xx, in Mon. sel., pp. 36—37; B. F., Ill, 414—15, No. 127; 
Epit., p. 299, No. 47. 

S$? lbtd., art. xa) in Mon. sel. p. 30, 8. &., Ul, 412—13; No: 127; Epit., 
p- 297, No. 47. On the difficulties of interpreting this article, see Delorme, 
“Praevia nonnulla decretali Exultantes in Domino (18 Jan. 1283) de pro- 
curatorum institutione,” A.F.H., 7 (1914), 55—65. 
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firmly opposed by Jerome of Ascoli, the current Minister General, three 
months before the bull, we believe there is reason to suspect, until 
contrary evidence is found, that the bull of Pope Gregory X was not 
enforced. At least, considering these facts, we are not certain that 
November of 1274 is the last possible date of composition, and we 
cannot exclude from consideration any date before 1279. 


Exposttio “unknown’’ before 1430 


We have shown that the Expositio was written certainly not before 
1254, probably not before 1265, and certainly not after 1279. This was 
a period of intense controversy in the Church concerning the nature 
of evangelical perfection and the validity of the mendicant, especially 
the Franciscan, form of life. The arguments formulated by the Friars 
Minor in their battle for existence found expression in the Exfositio 
and made this extensive and lucid commentary the most relevant of 
its day. Yet, for one-hundred and fifty years it appears to have been 
ignored by papal expositors and Franciscan commentators. 


a. Exit qui seminat 


This neglect is apparent from the outset. Five years after the death 
of the great Minister General and apologist, St. Bonaventure, his Francis- 
can doctrine was “canonized” by Nicholas III in Exit qui seminat. 
While the papal declaration shows literal dependence on Bonaventure’s 
Apologia, there is no such dependence on the Exfositro.8® There are 
passages of doctrinal similarity occuring in the Expositio and Exit, 
but in these cases, other texts of Bonaventure can equally furnish the 
source. Thus Exit asserts that when a donor delivers money to an 
intermediary for the needs of the friars, ownership of the money does 
not pass to the friars but remains with the donor. This doctrine is 
taught in the Expositio, but we cannot identify this work as the source 
since the teaching is also common to Bonaventure’s Apologia and 
Determinationes quaestionum circa Regulam.?® Indeed, the presumption 
is against the Expositio as source, since, as we have said, there is literal 
dependence in other cases between the Apologia and the papal bull. 


6° Compare Evxiit, art. 2, 2, in Mon. sel., p. 20 (B. F., III, 407, No. 127; 
Epit., p. 293, No. 47; Sexti Decretal. V.12. c. 5 [Corpus wuris canonici, ed. 
Aemilius Friedberg, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1879—81, II, cols. 1112—13]) with 
Apol., i, 6, p. 236; ibid., IoO—I1, p. 239; and Expos., iv, 6, pp. 414—I5. See 
also Venantius Maggiani, O.F.M., ‘“‘De relatione scriptorum quorumdam 
S. Bonaventurae ad Bullam ‘Exiit’ Nicolai III (1279),” A.F.H., 5 (1912), 14. 

70 Op. om., VIII, 337—74. Cited henceforth in the text as Determinationes. 
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Again Exit states that a donor is presumed to give money for the friars 
in a manner licit for them, since it is not likely that a benefactor intends 
to violate the consciences of those he helps. This argument is found in 
the Expositio, but it is also in Bonaventure’s Epistola. Its ultimate 
source is the commentary on the Rule by Hugh of Digne, whose state- 
ment Bonaventure reproduced almost verbatim.” 


Exit 
Non enim verisimile est 
aliquem eleemosynae 
suae sine expressione 
modum illum velle 
praefigere, per quem et 
donans merito, vel illi, 
quorum necessitatibus 
intendit per donum 
huiusmodi providere, 
vel effectu doni vel 
suae conscientiae puri- 
tate fraudentur. 


(Art. x in Mon. sel., 


Expositio 


Forte dices, quod mit- 
tens pecuniam intendit 
se privare ipsius domi- 
nio. — Fateor, quod 
verum est, sed modo 
Fratribus licito et ho- 
nesto. Cum enim inten- 
dat Fratres habere apud 
Deum intercessores, non 
intendit eos ob usum 
pecuniae suae consti- 
tuere praevaricatores. 


(Cap. iv, 17, p. 417.) 


Bonaventure, Epistola 


Quodsi dicas, quod do- 
minus simpliciter et ab- 
solute dare intendit 
Fratribus, dico et ego, 
quod nullus sanae men- 
tis dare intendit Fratri- 
bus, nisi prout com- 
petit Regulae et pro- 
fessioni eorum. Quis 
enim daret eis eleemo- 
synam, ut eos faceret 
perdere vitam aeter- 
nam ? Dat ergo eo 


modo, quo Fratribus 
expedit, scilicet com- 
mittendo alicui, qui 
per se eam dispenset in 
his rebus, quas Fratri- 
bus licet accipere .. . 


(Bareqepes32.) 


P. 30.) 


Traversing the ground trod by Fr. Venantius Maggiani, O.F.M., many 
years ago, I can find no textual evidence that the author of Ex7it used 
the Expositio.”* 

If the commentary were written by a man who was for seventeen 
years Minister General of the Order, who died as Cardinal Bishop of 
Albano, after playing an important role in the Second Council of Lyons, 
whose funeral was attended by pope and curia, and for whom every 
priest in the world was directed to offer Mass,’* certainly it would 

71 Hugh of Digne writes: ‘‘Si dicas quod dominus simpliciter et absolute 
dare fratribus intendit: dico et ego quod nullus sane mentis fratribus dare 
intendit nisi prout eorum perfectioni seu regule competit. Quis enim daret 
eis elemosinam ut faceret perdere vitam eternam? Dat ergo eo modo quo 
fratribus competit vel expedit committendo alicui, qui eam pro se dispenset 
in his rebus quas fratres accipere licet.”” Firm., Pars IV, fol. 417». See also 


Kajetan Esser, O.F.M., “‘Zu der ‘Epistola de tribus quaestionibus’ des 


hl. Bonaventura,” Franz. Stud., 27 (1940), 149—59. 
72 Maggiani, A.F.H., 5, 3—2I!. (OD, CW, 2 KOI. 
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have been known to the friars who assisted Nicholas III in preparing 
Exiit five years after the author’s death.’4 Yet, while the Expositio is 
neglected, the Apologia, which touches only on certain problems of the 
Rule, is used as a source. Nor does the enigma end in 1279, because 
until the fifteenth century the Expositio is shrouded in obscurity. 


b. Vat. Lat. Ottobon. 522 


With one possible exception, the Expositio survives in no fourteenth 
century manuscript. This single exception is the controversial Vat. Lat. 
Ottobon. 522. The manuscript embraces two codices: the first, fols. 
I—141"’, which contains miscellaneous writings, including tracts on the 
Franciscan Rule, is of the fourteenth century ;7° the second, fols. 142— 
321, contains a Liber exemplorum Fratrum Minorum and is of the thir- 
teenth century.’® In the first section of the manuscript there are contained 
three excerpts from the Expositio with the ascription to Bonaventure: 


Inc. (Fol. 87’): Fratris Bonaventure (rubric at top of fol.). Et nullo modo 
licebit eis etc., post professionem scilicet. Exitus autem... 

Exp. ... vovisti, etc. Hucusque Frater Bonaventura. 

(Expositio, ii, 13—15, pp. 40I1—402.) 

Inc. (fol. 119°): Fratris Bonaventure (rubric at top of fol.). Regula et vita 
minorvum fratrum hec est, etc. Bonaventura. Sciendum .. . 

Exp. (fol. 119%): . . . excluderet manifeste. 

(Expositio, i, 4, p. 394—8, p. 396.) 

Inc. (fol. 120°): Fratris Bonaventure (rubric). Pvrecipio frymiter fratribus 
universis, ut nullo modo denarios vel pecumam etc. Bonaventura. Scien- 
dum quod... 

Exp. (fol. 123%): ... aliqualiter vendicare. Deo gratias. Amen. 

(Expositio, iv, 2, p. 412—21, p. 418.) 

The excerpt on folio 87’ is certainly a later addition to the manuscript. 
The scribe is not the same as the scribe who wrote fols. 87" or 88". The 
preceding work (fols. 76'—87') is the Expositio Regulae of Angelo 
Clareno,’? which breaks off near the end of the author’s commentary 
on chapter twelve of the Rule. Folio 88" contains part of the Postzla 


74 The Pope was assisted in preparing the bull by the two Franciscan 
cardinals, Jerome of Ascoli, Cardinal of Palestrina and future Pope Nicho- 
las IV, and Bentivenga, Bishop of Albano; Benedict Gaetano, protonotary 
and later Pope Boniface VIII; Bonagrazia of St. John in Persiceto, Minister 
General; the ministers provincial of France and Ireland; and the Provengal 
Spiritual, Peter John Olivi. See Pére Gratien, O.F.M., Cap., Histoire de la 
fondation et de l’évolution de V Ordre des Fréves Mineurs au xiii® siécle (Paris: 
Sociéte et librairie S. Francois d’Assise, 1928), p. 328. 

*5 This part of the ms. is described by Fr. Oliger, A.F.H. 22 (1929), 317—19. 

78 Idem, Antonianum, 2 (1927), 203—76. 

“7 Angelo Clareno. Expositio Regulae Fratrum Minorum, ed. Oliger 
(Quaracchi: Collegium S. Bonaventurae, 1912). The MS. ends ‘‘cum filio 
libere,”’ p. 228 of edition cited. 
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in Matthaeum of Peter John Olivi. It appears that someone copied an 
excerpt from the Expositio onto a vacant page of the manuscript. 

The other passages follow a palimpsest containing Pecham’s Canticum 
(fols. 9g8—105) and the Tractatus de paupertate Christi et apostolorum 
of Bonagrazia of Bergamo (fols. 105’—18vY).78 The selections from 
Bonaventure (fols. 119'—123¥) are on close examination seen to be 
neither by the scribe of fols. 98—118Y nor by the scribe of fol. 87. 
On fol. 1247 begins St. Peter Damian’s De perfectione monachorum,?® 
which is another manuscript. 

Thus it is clear that the excerpts from the Expositio are an addition 
to the original manuscript contained in fols. 1—141. The additions are 
prior to the canonization of St. Bonaventure in 1482, since he is called 
“Frater Bonaventura,’’ but they are not necessarily fourteenth century. 8° 

Of the other manuscripts the two earliest are of the early fifteenth 
century. One, the Laurenziana manuscript, ascribes the work to Pecham, 
and the other, in the Biblioteca Nazionale in Naples, to Frater Bona- 
ventura, “‘ut dicitur.”’ 


c. Expositors of Rule 


The obscurity surrounding the Expositio is not dispelled by other 
expositors of the Rule before the fifteenth century. Although in several 
of these commentaries, passages somewhat similar are discoverable, in 
only two cases do we find reason to suspect dependence. In no instance 
do the authors cite the Expositio by name. 

1. David of Augsburg (d. 1272) wrote an Expositio super Regulam,*®! 
dated by Eduard Lempp in the 1260’s. The author intended to explain 
the Rule, ‘‘tam secundum declarationem domini Gregorii et Innocentii 
paparum, quam secundum elucidationem generalium capitulorum per 
constitutiones generales, quam secundum traditionem seniorum no- 
strorum, qui sub temporibus S. Francisci sic viderunt in Ordine eam 
servari et illam observantiam ad posteros transmiserunt.’’*? Judging 
from the excerpts Lempp edited, the Exfosztio is unmentioned, but its 
central motif suspiciously resembles a passage in David’s prologue. 
Similar paragraphs also occur in Bonaventure’s Apologia, Pecham’s 


78 Oliger (ed.), A.F.H., 22 (1929).323—35, 487—511. 

7 P.L., CXLV, 291—328. 

8¢ The author studied the manuscript in microfilm only; he acknowledges 
the gracious assistance of Fr. Ignatius Brady, O.F.M., of the Collegium 
S. Bonaventurae at Quaracchi, Italy, who examined the manuscript and 
forwarded his opinion. 

81 David of Augsburg, Expositio Regulae, excerpts ed. Eduard Lempp, 
Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 19 (1899), 345—59. 

82 [bid., p. 346. 
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Canticum, ®* and the anonymous Meditatio,** but for our present purpose 
it is not necessary to consider the last two works. 


David of Augsburg, 
Expositio Regulae 


Voluit autem tantum 
esse XII capitula regu- 
lae secundum nume- 
rum XII apostolorum 
vel XII portarum 
Hierusalemitarum, 
quae in apocalypsi 
Johannis mystice de- 
scribuntur, ut sicut per 
apostolos fundata est 
ecclesia, quam per has 
XII portas ingreditur 
supernam Jerusalem, 
secundum singulorum 
meritorum distinctio- 
nem. Ita per regulam 
istam fratres aedificati 
super fundamentum 
apostolorum et pro- 
phetarum per obser- 
vantiam istorum XII 
capitulorum quasi per 
portas coelestes ingre- 
diantur. 


(Prolog., pp. 345—46.) 


8 C, P., pp. 203—05. 


Expositio 


“Regula et vita Mino- 
rum Fratrum haec est, 
scilicet Domini nostri 
Tesu.’”’ Hic subditur 
confirmatae veritatis 
narratio, quae rubricis 
duodecim discernitur, 
quae sunt ‘“‘duodecim 
durissimi lapides,”’ de 
quibus dicitur Iosue 
quarto, quod duodecim 
electi viri acceperunt 
“de alveo Iordanis, ubi 
steterunt sacerdotum 
pedes, duodecim lapides, 
ponentes in loco castro- 
rum, ubi illa nocte de- 
berent figere tentoria.”’ 
Hoc est dicere, quod 
Fratres Minores tan- 
quam viri a Domino, 
vero Iosue electi, volen- 
tes pertransire Iorda- 
nem et festinare ad 
terram promissionis, 
eligant sibi ‘“duodecim 
durissimos lapides,”’ 

id est duodecim capi- 
tula Regulae evange- 
lica et apostolica sen- 
tentia confirmata, de 
loco, ‘‘ubi steterunt 
pedes sacerdotum,”’ hoc 
est ad imitationem 
duodecim Apostolorum. 


(Cap. i, 1, p. 393.) 


Bonaventure, Apologia 


Cum igitur voluntaria 
et penuriosa paupertas, 
sicut ex praedictis elu- 
cet, valores incompara- 
biles quatuor habeat 
triplicatos; recte de- 
signatur non solum 

per ‘“‘unam”’ evangeli- 
cam “‘margaritam,” 
verum etiam per duo- 
decim illas praefulgidas, 
“in portis novae Ieru- 
salem descendentis de 
caelo” pro magno sui 
valore miraque pulcri- 
tudine positas, quibus 
et nomina duodecim 
pauperum spiritu, 
Apostolorum scilicet, 
in fundamentis collo- 
cata respondent, seu 
per ‘“‘duodecim”’ pretio- 
sos “‘lapides in typico 
rationali,’’ quadruplici 
ordinatione distinctos, 
quo summus Pontifex 
noster adornatus ap- 
paruit, quando, ut nos 
reconciliaret Patri, 
nudus in cruce pepen- 
dit. Cui etiam “‘ratio- 
nali’’ et “‘super- 
humerale”’ exemplum 
scilicet duodecim 
Apostolorum tanquam 
“vitta hyacinthina”’ 
caritatis affectu copu- 
latur. 


(Cap. ix, 23, p. 302.) 


84 Delorme (ed.), Meditatio pauperis, pp. 274—76. 
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In the Apologia, ix, 13—23, Bonaventure shows the value of evangelical 
poverty with four reasons, each of which he divides into three. He con- 
cludes this section by finding these twelve uses for poverty symbolized 
in the twelve precious stones set in the rational of judgement (Ex. 28:17), 
and in “‘the twelve most brilliant pearls in the gates of the New Jerusalem 
descending out of heaven,’ which also correspond, he says, to the 
twelve Apostles. David of Augsburg and the author of the Exfositio 
both relate the twelve gates to the twelve chapters of the Rule, which 
the Apologia does not. However, the fact that David says Francis 
wished there to be only twelve chapters according to the number of 
the Apostles and of the gates of the New Jerusalem, and David’s intent 
to expound the Rule according to the tradition of the elders who were 
alive in the days of Francis, lead one to suspect an ancient tradition 
in the Order. One cannot therefore conclude on the basis of this passage 
to dependence between our Exfositio and the commentary of David 
of Augsburg, although Bonaventure or Pecham could have had access to 
David’s work. 

2. John of Wales also wrote an Expositio Regulae®® before the bull 
of Nicholas III in 1279. Although once more there is no direct reference 
to the Expositio, there is, as before, a markedly similar parallel. Here 
it is found in passages explaining Francis’ instructions that the friars’ 
preaching be “examined and chaste.” 


Expositio 


Unde subdit: “Sint examinata,”’ 
non temere ac sine deliberatione 
prolata, non sint nova aut suspecta, 
“et casta eorum eloquia;’”’ Psalmus 
[11:7]: ‘‘Eloquia Domini eloquia 
casta, argentum igne examinatum.”’ 
Haec autem castitas excludit cor- 
ruptionem falsitatis et immixtionem 
non solum enormitatis, immo etiam 
omnis vanitatis seu verbi risum 
provocantis, seu fastum aut impe- 
rium praetendentis. Excludit etiam 
corruptionem intentionis; unde se- 
cundae ad Corinthios secundo [17]: 
“Non enim sumus, sicut plurimi, 
adulterantes verbum Dei, sed ex 
sinceritate, sed sicut ex Deo, coram 


John of Wales, Expositio Regulae 


ut [fratrum predicatio esset] 
sincera et vera, monuit ut verba 
essent examinata et casta, inquam 
absque admixtione erroris sive falsi- 
tatis in credendis, et casta, absque 
pollutione et seditate in moribus, 
et sic esset similis predicationi apo- 
stolice; de qua ait Apostolus ii Cor. 
ii [17]: “Non sumus sicut plurimi 
adulantes (!) verbum Dei, sed ex 
sinceritate sicut ex Deo, coram Deo, 
et in Christo loquimur;”’ [Ps. 11:7]: 
“eloquia enim Dominieloquiacasta ;”’ 
[Eccles. 21:28]: ‘‘verba enim pru- 
dentium statera ponderabuntur.”’ 


(Cap. ix, fol. 103¥°.) 


85 John of Wales, Declaratio super Regulam, ed. Spec. Min., Pars. III, 


fols. 98v8—-106'4. 
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Deo, in Christo loquimur.” “Ex 
Deo,’’ contra falsitatem; ‘“‘coram 
Deo,” per maturitatem ; “in Christo,” 
per intentionem puritatis. 


(Cap. ix, II, p. 430.) 


Granted that the text of the Rule itself can account for similarities in 
the various commentaries on this passage, only in these two expositions 
of this period are the quotations from Scripture found in this context. 
The passage in the Expositio is rendered more developed, ordered, and 
polished by the introduction of efficient, final, material, and formal 
causality,8® which John of Wales does not employ. It is possible there- 
fore, that there is dependence in this passage and that John of Wales 
is the source. 

John Pecham’s entry into the Franciscan Order is placed between 
1250 and 1259. In the latter year John of Wales became regent master 
of theology for the Franciscans at Oxford. Pecham left England for 
France between 1257 and 1259, and remained there until 1271 or 1272. 
While one cannot provide concrete evidence, it is certainly probable that 
they knew each other at Oxford. From 1275 to 1279 Pecham was John 
of Wales’ provincial, and in 1282 Pecham, now Archbishop, employed 
him in negotiations with Llewelyn, the rebellious Prince of Wales. On 
the hypothesis that Pecham is the author of the Expositio, dependence 
on John of Wales’ commentary is easily explicable.” 

3. Peter John Olivi (d. 1298), writing his Expositio Regulae®® after 
1279, cites by name the papal declarations of Gregory IX®*® and Nicho- 
las I11®° and the Exposition of the Four Masters.*! Although Olivi does 
not mention the Expositzo, his treatment of one topic is similar. Speaking 
of the four causes governing Franciscan preaching, the earlier commen- 
tator found the material cause in ‘‘vitia et virtutes’’ and the formal 
cause in “‘brevitas.’”’ Olivi speaks only of ‘“‘materia’”’ and ‘‘forma,”’ but 
their specification is the same. Similarly, commenting on the injunction 
to preach “‘vitia et virtutes, poenam et gloriam,” both authors relate 
the first pair to the present life and the second pair to the future life, 

86 Expos., 1x, I1I—I12, p. 430. 

8? On these events in the life of Pecham, see Douie, Archbishop Pecham, 
pp- 5—9. On John of Wales, see A. G. Little, Studies in English Franciscan 
History (Ford Lectures, 1916; ‘‘Publications of University of Manchester, 
Historical Series,’’ No. 29; Manchester: University Press, 1917), 174—92. 

88 Peter John Olivi, Declaratio super Regulam, ed. Spec. Min. Pars III, 
fols. 106T@—124V2, 

89 Tbid., fols. 108'P, 1164, TIQYP etc. 


90 [bid., fols. 110v>, 1134, T16T etc. 
*l [bid., fols. 1087 and frequently thereafter. 
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Expositio 


Sed pro causa materiali subdit: 
“Annuntiando eis vitia et virtutes,”’ 
quantum ad vitam istam; ‘“‘poenam 
et gloriam,’’ quantum ad vitam 
futuram; quod dicit, ne praedicent 
scilicet se ipsos, ut suam_philo- 
phiam ostendant et  fimbrias 
magnificent. — Pro causa formali 
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Ohivi, Expositio Regulae 


Ad horum autem®specialiorem in- 
formationem subdit de predicationis 
materia et de forma materiam in 
quattuor sufficientissime compre- 
hendens. In his enim docetur quic- 
quid est homini vitandum, agendum, 
timendum, sperandum seu deside- 
randum: duo etiam spectant ad 


subdit: ‘“‘Cum brevitate sermonis.”’ 
(Cap. ix, 12, p. 430.) 


terminum a quo sunt peccatores 
eripiendi; duo alia vero ad termi- 
num ad quem sunt _ peccatores 
inducendi. Duo etiam prima virtutes 
et vitia spectant proprie ad hanc 
vitam seu ad statum meriti; duo 
vero ultima ad statum alterius vite 
et retributionis eterne. Quamvis 
et in hac vita sint alique temporales 
pene et aliqua premia... De forma 
vero solam brevitatem specificat 
et Christi exemplo probat, quia 
scilicet ‘“‘verbum abbreviatum fecit 
Deus super terram.” 


(Cap. ix, fol. 121VP.) 


Still, these are very obvious observations for philosopher-theologians 
of the thirteenth century, and I do not think that on the basis of this 
passage we can exclude the likelihood that no closer relationship exists 
than that arising from a common intellectual background and a common 
text to be explained. 

Olivi was well acquainted with the doctrine of Bonaventure and 
Pecham. In his Apologia, written in 1285 in reply to his Franciscan 
censors at Paris, Olivi cited in defense of his doctrine, Bonaventure’s 
Apologia, his ‘Vita beati Francisci,’’ the Statutes of Narbonne, and his 
“letters directed to our whole Order.’ He also cited Pecham’s Tvactatus, 
and quoted at length from the De finibus paupertatis of Hugh of Digne,* 
but he did not cite the Expositio. 


9 Idem, Apologia, ed. Damasus Laberge, O.F.M., ‘“‘Fr. Petri loannis 
Olivi, O.F.M. tria scripta sui ipsius apologetica annorum 1283 et 1285,” 
A.F.H., 28 (1935), 380—87. By the ‘“‘Vita beati Francisci’’ is meant the 
Legenda maior Sancti Francisci (Op. om., VIII, 504—64) or Legenda minor 
(ibid., pp. 565—79). Bonaventure’s letters are Epistolae officiales 1, II (cbid., 
468—71). Hugh of Digne, De finibus paupertatis, ed. Claudia Florovsky, 
A.F.H., 5 (1912), 277-90. In his Apologia for Olivi, Ubertino of Casale 
quotes a passage from Olivi in which the latter cites Bonaventure’s A pologia, 
Pecham’s Tvactatus, and Hugh of Digne’s De finibus paupertatis. See Uber- 
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4. De praeceptis Regulae by Gonsalvo of Valboa, Minister General 
from 1304—13, contains no reference to the writings of Bonaventure 
or Pecham, or to the Expositio.* 

5. Ubertino of Casale, the principal spokesman for the Spirituals at 
the papal investigation of the Order before and during the Council of 
Vienne (1312), was familiar with much of the literature on the Franciscan 
Rule. In his tract Super tribus sceleribus Ubertino cited the Four Masters, 
Bonaventure’s Apologia, Pecham’s Tractatus and Canticum, Hugh of 
Digne’s De finibus paupertatis, and William de la Mare’s Correctorium.™ 
In Sanctitas vestra he cited all of these, as well as John of Wales and 
Olivi.?® In the Rotulus,®* the Apologia for Olivi,®? and the Declaratio,*® 
many of these works and authors are also cited, and in their number 
are always the Apologia of Bonaventure or certain of his letters, and 
Pecham’s Tractatus or Canticum. Never is there mention of the Expositio. 
Nor did Ubertino mention this commentary in the Arbor vitae, his great 
mystical work written a few years earlier (1305).°° 

6. Angelo Clareno makes no reference to the Expositio either in his 
own Expositio Regulae or in his Historia septem tribulationum,}° 
both written in the third decade of the fourteenth century. 

7. Around the year 1323, Richard of Conyngton, an English Francis- 
can, wrote a pamphlet, known as the Responsiones, in the form of a 
dialogue between a friar and the Pope.1% One passage is certainly 


tino of Casale, Apologia for Olivi, ed. Ehrle, ‘‘Ubertinos von Casale Ver- 
theidigungsschrift des Petrus Johannis Olivi und der Spiritualen,” 4A.L.K.G., 
II, 401. 

98 Spec. Min., Pars III, fols. 7ovb—72 8, 

°4 Ubertino of Casale, Super tribus sceleribus, ed. Albanus Heysse, O.F.M., 
A.F.H., 10 (1917), 131, 139—4I. 

85 Tdem, Sanctitas vestra, ed. Ehrle, ‘‘Ubertinos von Casale Beantwortung 
der vier Fragepunkte,” A.L.K.G., III, 55—65, 79. 

°6 Idem, Rotulus, ed. Ehrle, ‘“‘Die von Ubertino von Casale gegen die 
Communitat aufgestellten Anklageartikel und Raymunds von Fronsac 
Widerlegung derselben,”’ zbid., pp. 132—35. hel: 

®7 Idem, Apologia for Olivi, ed. Ehrle, ‘‘Ubertinos von Casale Verteidi- 
gungsschrift,” zbid., II, 399—4or1. 

°8 Idem, Declaratio, ed.. Ehrle, ‘““‘Die Republik Ubertinos von Casale,’ 
ibid., III, 171—72, 185, 189. 

°° Idem, Arbor vitae crucifixae Jesu (‘“Monumenta politica et philosophica 
rariora ex optimis editionibus phototypice expressa’’; Turin, 1961). See 
Op. om. (of Bonaventure), V, lv, No. 4. 

10 Angelo Clareno, Historia septem tribulationum, ed. Felice Tocco, Le 
due prime tribolazioni dell’ Ovdine francescano (Rome, 1908); the remainder 
was edited by Franz Ehrle, S.J., ‘‘Die Spiritualen, ihr Verhadltniss zum 
Franziscanerorden und zu den Fraticellen,”’ A.L.K.G., II, 106—64, 249—336. 
Also ed. Alberto Ghinato, Chronicon seu Historia septem tribulationum 
Ordinis Minorum (Rome, 1959). 

101 Richard of Conyngton, Responsiones, ed. Douie, ‘‘Three Treatises 
on Evangelical Poverty by Fr. Richard Conyngton, Fr. Walter Chatton, 
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dependent upon Pecham’s Canticum or upon the Expositio. Richard, 
having cited two principles of Roman law, drew forth from them the 
conclusion that intention is an essential element in the acquisition and 
forfeiture of ownership. He summarized this doctrine in four lines of 
verse, the same lines which, as we have seen, Delorme noticed in the 
writing of a fifteenth century Franciscan of Cologne.!® The passage 
from the Responsiones has parallels in Pecham’s Contra Kilwardby and 
Canticum, and in the Expositio. Because the first lacks the lines of 
verse, however, there seems to be no reason to posit this treatise as 
the source, and we shall limit our analysis, therefore, to the Canticum 
and Expositio texts. In the passages printed below we have omitted 
the verse because the three versions contain no important variations. 
It was necessary to divide the Responsiones text as the legal citations 
precede the verse in that document while they follow it in both the 
Canticum and Expositio. 


Responsiones 


Et certe lex dicit, quod 
tam in acquirenda 
possessione quam “‘in 
amittenda affectio”’ 
possidentis “‘est in- 
tuenda,”’ unde “‘si in 
fundo sis et’”’ ipsum 
“‘possidere nolueris, 
protinus possessionem 
amittis.”’ Furiosus 
etiam secundum iura 
non potest incipere 
possidere, quia non 


potest affectum habere. 


Quamdiu ergo nolo 
acquiri dominium, non 
acquiro ipsum: invito 
enim non confertur 
beneficium. 


Canticum 


Dicit enim lex, quod 
“in amittenda vel ac- 
quirenda possessione 
affectio eius, qui possi- 
det, est intuenda; ita- 
que si in fundo sis et 
tamen nolueris eum 
possidere, protinus 
amittes possessionem.”’ 
Dicit etiam lex, quod 
“furiosus non potest 
incipere possidere, quia 
possidendi affectum 
non habet.’’ Cum igitur 
fratrum sit voluntas, 
nullum sibi dominium 
aut ius acquirere vel 
possessionem, cuicum- 
que ipsa pecunia com- 
mendetur, non ipsi eam 
recipiunt possessorie 
ullo modo. 


(e722) 


Expositio 


... unde dicit lex ff. 
de Acquirenda rerum 
proprietate, quod “‘in 
amittenda possessione 
affectio eius qui possi- 
det, est intuenda. Ita- 
que si in fundo sis, et 
tamen nolueris eum 
possidere, protinus 
amittes possessionem.” 
Nec etiam sine volun- 
tate donatoris trans- 
fertur dominium, ut 
patet ff. de Acquirendo 
rerum dominio. Unde 
cum dator pecuniae 
intendat eam dare tan- 
tum, ut possit in Fra- 
trum usum converti; 
nunquam vult, in eos 
dominium transferri, 
sed tantum pro ipso- 
rum necessitatibus 
commutari. Item, ibi- 


and an Anonymous from MS. V III 18 in Bishop Cosin’s Library, Durham,” 
A.F.H., 24 (1931), 34I1—69; 25 (1932), 36—58, 210—40. 


102 See above, p. 169. 
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Item, dare et recipere 
dicuntur correlative; 
unde cum nullus det, 
nisi intendat transferre 
dominium, sequitur 
quod nullus sit domi- 
nus, nisi intendat reci- 
pere dominium; unde 
versus: 


(A.F.H., 24 [1931], 367.) 


Cum igitur dare et re- 
cipere opponantur, 
sicut nullus dat com- 
plete, nisi qui intendit 
se privare rei datae 
dominio, sic nullus 
eam recipit per se vel 
per alium, nisi qui in- 
tendit sibi dominium 
per se vel per alium in 
ea accipere proprium 
vel commune. Unde 
versus: 


(Pa7o%) 
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dem dicit alia lex, quod 
“furiosus non potest 
incipere possidere, quia 
affectionem possidendi 
non habet, licet rem 
corpore contingat’’: 
ergo quamdiu manet 
Fratribus voluntas im- 
mobilis nullum ius 
possessorium sibi ac- 
quirendi, etiam si, 
quod absit, eorum 
manibus pro ipsorum 
necessitatibus pecunia 
inferatur, non tamen 
eam recipiunt, secun- 
dum quod receptio in 
eorum Regula inhibetur. 


(Cap. iv, 17, 
pp. 417—18.) 


Ad hoc patet responsio, 
quoniam dare et recipere 
opponuntur relative. 
Igitur de necessitate, 
sicut dare se habet ad 
translationem dominii 
et privationem dantis, 
ita recipere se habet ad 
dominii acquisitionem ; 
sed nullus dat aliquid, 
nisi intendat, se privari 
dominio eius quod dat 
et ipsum transferre in 
alium: nullus ergo re- 
cipit proprie, secundum 
quod receptio opponi- 
tur dationi, nisi qui in- 
tendit sibi dominium 
rei acquirere. Unde 
versus: 


(Cap. iv, 16, p. 417.) 


Analysis of the three passages reveals immediately the close relation- 
ship between the Responsiones and Canticum texts: correspondence in 
length, the immediate joining of the quotations from the Digest, the 
similarity of the phrase ‘“‘tam in acquirenda possessione quam ‘in amitten- 
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da’’’ and “in amittenda vel acquirenda.” There are, however, two 
indications that Richard of Conyngton may also have had the Expositio 
before him. First, the words, ““Quamdiu ergo” in the first section of 
the Responsiones text compare favorably with “ergo quamdiu” in the 
corresponding sentence of the Expositio. Secondly, the word “‘correlative”’ 
in the second section of the Responsiones text is not unlike ‘‘relative”’ 
in the parallel Expositio sentence. Nevertheless, these similarities are 
slight and may be due to chance; we cannot conclude to more than a 
possibility that the Expositio was known to Richard of Conyngton. 
Of course, if the Expositio were Pecham’s, one would hope to find some 
trace of it in English Franciscan writings. 


8. Alvarus Pelagius, a Portuguese friar who became Bishop of Sives 
in 1333, makes no mention of the Expositio in De planctu ecclesiae.1 
He admits his heavy dependence upon Bonaventure’s Apologia, and 
cites also the commentary by the Four Masters, Pecham’s Tvactatus, 
De praeceptis Regulae of Gonsalvo of Valboa, and the papal declarations 
on the Rule by Gregory IX, Innocent IV, Alexander IV, Nicholas III, 
Clement V, and John XXII.1% 


g. The anonymous Decalogus evangelicae paupertatis,°> the work of 
an Italian member of the Fraticelli between 1340 and 1342, is silent on 
the Expositio. The author cites the Four Masters,’ the Statutes of 
Narbonne,!®? and Bonaventure’s Apologia,!°® Legenda maior,‘°® and 
his letter to the ministers and custodes.!° 


1o. Another anonymous tract of Italian Fraticelli, a vernacular 
treatise written between 1379 and 1382, cites the commentary of the 
Four Masters, Bonaventure’s Apologia, Pecham’s Tvractatus, De finibus 
paupertatis of Hugh of Digne, and Olivi; again there is no mention of 
the Expositio.4 


103 Alvarus Pelagius, De planctu ecclesiae (Lyons, 1517). 

104 Thid., fols. 215°», 21874, 197V>, 2207, 18378, 118Tb, Reference is to 
Clement V, Exivi de parvadiso, 6 May 1312 (B. F., V, 80—86, No. 195); 
John XXII, Quorumdam exigit, 7 October 1317 (ibid., pp. 128—30, No. 289); 
idem, Cum inter nonnullos, 12 November 1323 (ibid., pp. 256—58, No. 518). 

105 Michael Bihl (ed.), ““Fraticelli cuiusdam Decalogus evangelicae pauper- 
tatis an. 1340—1342 conscriptus,” A.F.H., 32 (1939), 279—4II. 

SS (O70 ep 342: 

LER 3 32: 

LOS D1d 2, Dag 3- 

LOUD PDs 3325 3440 500: . 

110 Tbhid., pp. 339—40, 361, 387. Reference is to Epist. off., 1; Op. om., 
VIII, 468—69. 

111 ‘‘Tractatus Fraticellorum Perusinorum,”’ ed. Oliger in ‘‘Documenta 
inedita ad historiam Fraticellorum spectantia,” 4.F.H., 1V (1911), 7oI—702. 
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11. Bartholomew of Pisa in his De conformitate vitae, written between 
1385 and 1390, mentions the commentaries on the Rule by the Four 
Masters and by Hugh of Digne, Pecham’s Tvactatus, Bonaventure’s 
Apologia, Regula novitiorum, Legenda maior and Legenda minor, and 
the papal declarations of Gregory IX, Innocent IV, Alexander IV, 
Clement V, and John XXII. There is no reference to the Expositio.1? 

12. Pecham is several times cited by name in an anonymous Quaedam 
expositio by Spirituals or Observants of the fourteenth century.'3 The 
problem of identifying the references, however, is compounded by the 
many parallels occuring in the works of Pecham. In the following 
passages on poverty, the word “granaria’’ is lacking only in the Ex- 
positio, and it is, therefore, more probable that the Tvactatus or Canticum 
is cited: 

12 4.F., IV, 337, 378—79. Bonaventure’s Regula novitiorum, Op. om., 
VIII, 475—90. Reference is to John XXII, Gloviosam ecclesiam, 23 January 
1318 (B. F., V, 137—42, No. 302); Ad conditorem, 8 December 1322 (ibid., 
pp. 233—46, No. 286); idem, Cum inter nonnullos; idem, Quia quorumdam, 
ro November 1324 (ibid., pp. 271-80, No. 554). 

113 Quaedam expositio super Regulam Fratrum Minorum, ed. Spec. Min., 
Pars III, fols. 68'»—7o">, and again (!) fols. 124v»—126v®. Also ed. Firm., 
Pars IV, fols. 70™P—72"». Despite the reference in cap. vi to “‘Sanctus Bona- 


ventura,’ the work is dated in the fourteenth century. See Oliger (ed.), 
Quat. mag., Pp. 93, 0. 20. 
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In his commentary on the second chapter of the Rule, the author 
cites Pecham as authority for his assertion that friars may not leave 
the Franciscan Order for another, since to do so would be to embrace 
a lower state of perfection. This passage is paralleled in both the Cant1- 
cum and the Expositio, and the author could be referring to either text. 


Quaedam expositio 


“Quia nemo mittens 
manum ad aratrum 
etc.’’ Secundum omnes 
intelligentias hec est 
probatio talis: quod 
supponit votum istius 
religionis esse tale quod 
omnis alia promissio 
regularis sit respectu 
illius retro aspicere ei 
qui hanc regulam pro- 
misit. Que ratio nulla 
est, nisi summe per- 
fectionem evangelicam 
comprehendat. Et hec 
ratio est fratris Joannis 
de Picciano et multo- 
rum magistrorum et 
concordat decretalis. 


(Cap. ii, fol. 68%.) 


Pecham, Canticum 


Ad secundo quaesitum 
tibi respondet papa in 
regula ita dicens: 
“Nullo modo licebit eis 
de ista religione exire, 
quia secundum sanc- 
tum evangelium ‘nemo 
mittens manum ad 
aratrum et aspiciens 
retro aptus est regno 
Dei.’’”’ Quae sententia 
invalida esset, nisi in 
ista religione professis 
esset retro aspicere in 
quamcumque aliam 
religionem ingredi et 
minus Deo persolvere, 
quam in ista promi- 
serunt. 

(P. 196.) 


Expositio 


Exitur autem de Reli- 
gione aliqua dupliciter: 
vel retrocedendo, et hoc 
revertendo ad saecu- 
lum, seu Religionem 
laxiorem, quorum 
utrumque post pro- 
fessionem est apostatare 
et retro aspicere; vel 
procedendo, ut ad alti- 
orem gradum, frugem 
scilicet melioris vitae, 
ascendendo, sicut faci- 
unt qui se a laxioribus 
statibus ad Religiones 
transferunt arctiores. 
Primus modus exeundi 
est in omni Religione 
damnabilis; secundus 
est laudabilis, ubi est 
possibilis. Sed professo 
hanc Religionem est 
impossibilis, quod nisi 
Papa supponeret, in 
Regula praemittens: 
“Et nullo modo licebit 
etc.,’’ non subiungeret: 
“Tuxta mandatum do- 
mini Papae; quia se- 
cundum sanctum Evan- 
gelium: ‘Nemo mittens 
manum ad aratrum et 
respiciens retro aptus 
est regno Dei.’”’ Si igi- 
tur non licet exire, quia 
non licet retro aspicere, 
ergo omnis alia Religio 
huic est retro, et apo- 
statae sunt omnes ab 
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hac Religione post pro- 
fessionem ad quamcum- 
que aliam transeuntes. 


(Cap. 1, 13, p. 401.) 


The author of the “Quaedam expositio” also cites Pecham in his 
commentary on the words of chapter six of the Rule: ‘“‘As strangers and 
pilgrims in this world, who serve God in poverty and humility, they 
[the friars} should beg alms trustingly.”"4 The author writes, ‘Hic 
precipitur secundum Magistros, secundum Sanctum Bonaventuram 
et fratrem Joannem de Picciano nihil habere fixum ut redditus.’’45 The 
author seems clearly to have before him the text of the Four Masters: 
“Unde attenditur in duobus: unum est ut non recipiant fixum aliquid, 
sicut redditum; et hoc est quoniam ‘tanquam peregrini et advenae in 
paupertate debent Domino famulari’.’’* On this text, the Expositio 
has, ““Intentio plane est sancti Francisci, ut Fratres sicut servi utantur 
rebus in aliena positis potestate.’’!!” The doctrine is certainly implied 
in many passages in the works of Bonaventure and Pecham, but it does 
not seem possible to ascertain the precise texts the anonymous author 
had before him. We can, therefore, see no conclusive evidence that the 
author of this anonymous commentary knew the Exposztio. 

Finally, to the silence of manuscripts and expositors of the Rule, must 
be added that of all those thirteenth and fourteenth century authors 
and librarians who failed to mention the Expositio when they named 
the works of Bonaventure. The Quaracchi editors of Bonaventure’s 
Opera omnia furnished lists of the works mentioned by authors in the 
medieval period.448 Delorme used these lists to show the silence con- 
cerning the commentary among fifteenth century authors,1!® but it is 
more striking that the work is unmentioned in the earlier period by Salim- 
bene,!?° (Ps.) Henry of Ghent, !#! Bartholomew of Lucca,}#? the Chronicle 


4 Chap. vi; Writings, p. 61; Francis of Assisi, Opuscula, p. 68. 

115 Spec. Min., Pars III, fol. 69°». 

116 Quat. mag., Pp. 157. 

ELC EA pOs.) Vill Da42 

118 Op. om., V, lvi—lviil. 

119 Delorme, C. F., 15 (1945), II. 

120 Salimbene, Chvonica (c. 1284), pp. 299, 664—65. Salimbene does write: 
“‘Fecit etiam processu temporis et alios multos libros, qui habentur a multis,” 
p. 299. See Op. om., V, lv, No.1. 

121 (Ps.) Henry of Ghent, Liber de scriptoribus illustribus (Cologne, 1580), 
cited in Op. om., V, lv, No. ii. B. Hauréau challenges the authorship of this 
work in Notices extrvaites de quelques manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Nationale 
(6 vols.; Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1890—95), VI (1895), 162—73. 

122 Bartholomew (Ptolomeo) of Lucca (d. 1327), Historia ecclesiastica nova, 
ed. Ludovico A. Muratori, Rerum italicarum scriptores, 500—r1500 (25 vols, 
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of the Twenty-four Generals,8 Martin of Fulda,!#* and the ancient 
catalogue (1381) of the Sacro Convento in Assisi.1?° 

During the fifteenth century the Expositio became widely known as 
the work of Bonaventure, at least after it was ascribed to him by John 
of Capistrano.!26 But even in his century the picture is not without 
shadow. Recalling the numerous catalogues listed by Delorme where 
the work is not mentioned,!2’ we note also that St. James of the March 
had no copy in his library.18 

The witness of manuscripts, the testimony of commentators, the 
listings of catalogues provide no certain evidence that the Expositio 
super Regulam was known before the fifteenth century. It is possible 
that a friar, embroiled in the Observant-Conventual controversy of 
that century, found an anonymous manuscript containing an obscure 
commentary. Familiar with Bonaventure’s Apologia and noting the 
extensive similarity of doctrine, he would assume it was the work of 
the great thirteenth century Minister General. Certainly, the name of 
Bonaventure would be better known than that of Pecham, who was 
active as provincial minister of England for only two years!®® and spent 


in 28; Milan, 1723—51); continued by G. M. Tartini and N. G. Mittarelli 
(174I1—71), XI, 740—1242. Cited in Op. om., V, lv, No. iii. 

123 Chronica XXIV Generalium (to 1368), A.F., III (1897). The references 
are assembled in Op. om., V, lv, No. v. 

124 Martin of Fulda, Chronica (c. 1379), ed. Johannes Georg von Eckhart 
(Eccardus), Corpus historicum medi aevi (2 vols.; Leipzig, 1723), I, col. 1711 
seq., cited in Op. om., V, lv—lvi, No. vi. 

125 Leto Alessandri (ed.), Inventario dell’ antica biblioteca del S. Convento 
di S. Francesco compilato nel 138r (Assisi: Tipografia Metastasio, 1906). 
See Op. om., V, 1x—lxi, No. xxiv. To those lists mentioned in the text can 
be added an ancient catalog of the library of the Benedictine monastery 
at Melk in Austria (Op. om., V, Ixi, No. xxv); a codex mentioned by the 
Quaracchi eds. as belonging to the library of St. Francis at Stroncone, 
examined in 1765 by Fr. Theodoro de Gavatio (ibid., p. lvi, No. viii); and the 
notations in Ms. Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, sign. classe XXII, 
n. 130 (zbid., p. xi, No. xxvi). 

6 “Statuta Martiniana,”’ A. M., 10, No. 155. Capistrano does not mention 
the Expositio in his vernacular, Esposizione della Regula, but refers only to 
the Four Masters, Olivi, and Ubertino of Casale. See John of Capistrano, 
Esposizione della Regula, ed. Albert Ghinato (Rome, 1960), pp. 7—8. 

TaCeWelonimern Carlen. 5s 1k. 

128 A. Crivellucci, J codici della libveria vaccolta da S. Giacomo della Marca 
nel convento di S. Maria delle Grazie presso Monteprandone (Livorno, 1899); 
Giacinto Pagnani, O.F.M., ‘‘Alcuni codici della libreria di S. Giacomo della 
Marca,” A.F.H., 45 (1952), 17I—92. 

129 1275—77. Pecham remained provincial until his appointment as 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1279, but after John XXI in 1277 made him 
magister sacri palatii, a vicar discharged his duties to the English Franciscans. 
See A.B. Emden, A Biographical Register of the University of Oxford to 
A.D. 1500 (3 vols.; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959), III, 1445; Little, 
“The Franciscan School at Oxford in the Thirteenth Century,” A.F.H., 
19 (1926), p. 854, N. 3. 
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the final thirteen years of his life outside the affairs of the Order as 
Archbishop of Canterbury. This is, of course, only hypothesis, and the 
attribution to Bonaventure could have come about in some other way. 
But this much is certain: the Expositio was either by Bonaventure or 
by a contemporary; that it was set aside by the drafters of Exit, who 
preferred other writings known to be Bonaventure’s; and that it was 
ignored for well over a century by Franciscan expositors. Strange fate 
for a document which, if Bonaventure’s, would have enjoyed very 
weighty if not semi-official authority! These facts place the argument 
for Bonaventure’s authorship upon a very shaky foundation and lend 
credence to the Laurenziana manuscripts’ ascription to Pecham. The 
citing of the work as Bonaventure’s in the famous “‘Statuta Martiniana,”’ 
and the enthusiasm connected with the canonization of the Seraphic 
Doctor are adequate to explain the widespread attribution of the work 
in the fifteenth century. Bonaventurian authorship was a reasonable 
assumption, but an erroneous one, as I believe the weight of internal 
evidence will show. 


Ill. INTERNAL ANALYSIS AND PECHAM’S AUTHORSHIP 


External evidence has only been able to show that the case for Bona- 
venture’s authorship is extremely weak, and that Pecham may be the 
actual author. An exhaustive comparative analysis of chapters four 
and nine of the Exfositio and relative passages in the works of Pecham 
and Bonaventure establishes beyond reasonable doubt, I believe, that 
Pecham is in fact the author. Perhaps it should be stated that only a 
selection from the evidence can be presented here. 

The hypothesis suggested in the preceding section was that the 
substantial identity of the doctrine in the Expositio and the writings 
of Bonaventure led to the erroneous attribution of the commentary 
to the Seraphic Doctor. Verbal similarity would seem to have strength- 
ened this assumption. A just presentation of evidence requires that we 
indicate some examples of this similarity culled from the fourth chapter 
of the Expositio and parallel passages in the writings of Bonaventure. 


Influence of Bonaventure 


In the introduction to his commentary on the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
chapters of the Rule, the author of the Expositio writes concerning 
these chapters, that by observing the first, the friar acquires God, by 
the second, he gains himself, and by the third he wins his neighbor. In 
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his Serymo, Bonaventure speaks somewhat similarly concerning the 
governance over the friar by the whole Rule: 
Expos., iv, 1, p. 412: Primum aufert homini Deum, secundum aufert homini 


se ipsum, quia otiosus in nullo est sibi fructuosus; tertium aufert homini 
proximum. 


Seyvmo, 3, p. 439: Quilibet autem Frater per Regulam suam quadrupliciter 
regulatur, scilicet quoad Deum, quoad mundum, quoad se ipsum, et 
quoad fratrem suum.! 

A second illustration occurs where the author of the Expositio gives 
as a reason for the evangelical prohibition of money, simplicity of 
motivation in preaching. The words are somewhat similar to those used 
by Bonaventure in his Determinationes when he sets forth a reason 
for Franciscan poverty: 

Expos., iv, 3, p. 413: Septima ratio est indivisa cordis intentio circa prae- 
dicationem verbi Dei. 

D.Q., I, Q. 4, p. 340: ut praedicationis studio expeditius intendamus.. . 


Finally in the Expositio the author answered the objection that apo- 
stolic poverty should be imitated by the prelates of the Church if by 
anyone, and if not by them, then by no one. The Expositio and Bona- 
venture claim in similar words that the injunction to poverty was 
given to all who would accept it. 


Expos., iv, 14, p. 416: praelati ad vitam illam non tenentur, quia indifferenter 
omnibus proponitur eam volentibus imitari. 


D. P.E., Q. 2, art. 2, p. 136: perfectio proponitur communiter omnibus 
imitanda. 


Apol., i, 8, p. 241: Nec tamen dicimus, quod opera consiliorum et super- 
erogationum illis solis proponantur, qui iam perfecti sunt, quin potius 
omnibus, qui ad perfectionis culmen conscendere volunt... 


Apol., vii, 20, p. 279: Possumus etiam intelligere, praedicta verba dicta 
fuisse Apostolis ... per modum consilii, quod de se non obligat, nisi 
eos qui hanc vivendi formam voluntarie profitentur et vovent. 


There are even occasions when an Expfositio text has a closer parallel 
in the words of Bonaventure than in those of Pecham, as can be seen 
from careful study of the following quotations. 


1 It is to be noted that in this article we have taken as the work of Bona- 
venture several writings whose authenticity is questionable. If we omitted 
texts from these works, particularly the Deteyminationes, the case for 
Pecham’s authorship of the Expositio would appear even stronger, but we 
determined to face the Bonaventurian argument at its strongest. Neverthe- 
less, we eliminated from our consideration Part II of the Deteyminationes, 
the Liber apologeticus, because of the exceptional doubt concerning its 
authenticity. On the genuineness of writings on the Rule which have been 
attributed to Bonaventure, see Clasen, pp. 23—30. 
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To prove that the Apostles generally lived without money, Bona- 
venture, Pecham, and the Expositio cite the words of St. Peter to the 
lame beggar, “Silver and gold I have none”’ (Acts 3 : 6). The combination 
of words, “‘pauperi eleemosynam (a se) petenti respondit,” is found 
only in the Expositio and the Apologia of Bonaventure. In other re- 
spects, however, the Pecham texts, rather than the Apologia passage, 
seem most closely related to the Expositio. Pecham adopted Bonaven- 
ture’s rendering, ‘““Memor illius praecepti, ‘Nolite etc.’”” in his own 
Tractatus and Quaestio, but altered this phrase in Contra Kilwardby 
to “‘memor precepti Domini dicentis, ‘Nolite etc.’’’. This latter version 
is sustained in the Canticum, and appears again in the Expositio. Further, 
in Pecham’s Tvactatus, Quaestio, and Contra Kilwardby, as in the Ex- 
positio, the gloss is introduced by the single word, “‘glossa.”’ In the 
Apologia, however, the text has “ubi glossa.”” The appearance of this 
last phrase in the Canticum, of “respondit” in the Expositio, and of 
“petenti’” in the Quaestio, Canticum, and Expositio, would seem to 
indicate that Pecham kept the Apologia at hand when he wrote his 
question and tracts. 

Expos., iv, 4, p. 413: unde Actuum tertio, pauperi eleemosynam petenti 


respondit Petrus, ‘““Argentum, et aurum non est mihi,’”’ Glossa: ‘‘Memor 
praecepti Domini dicentis: “Nolite possidere aurum etc.’”’ 


T. P., iui, p. 32: Item Actus 3: “‘Argentum et aurum non est michi.”’ Et hoc 
dicit Petrus paralitico eleemosynam querenti. Glossa: “‘Memor illius 
precepti ‘nolite possidere aurum.’”’ 

Q. P., p. 150: Item Act, III dixit Petrus paralitico elemosinam petenti: 
“Argentum et aurum non est michi.’”’ Glossa: ‘“‘Memor illius precepti: 
‘Nolite possidere aurum.’”’ 

C. K., p. 140: Unde Act. 3 dixit Petrus “‘argentum et aurum non est michi,” 
etc. Glossa: ‘‘memor precepti Domini dicentis, ‘nolite possidere aurum.’”’ 

C. P., pp. 149—50: unde Actuum tertio: ‘‘Argentum et aurum non est 
mihi,’ dixit Petrus pauperi eleemosynam petenti, ubi glossa addit: 
“Hoc dixit memor illius praecepti Domini dicentis: ‘Nolite possidere 
aurum etc.” 

Apol. (Bonav.), vii, 32, p. 283: Unde et Petrus in eadem urbe, ubi haec 
fiebant, pauperi eleemosynam a se petenti respondit: ‘‘Argentum et 
aurum non est mihi,’”’ ubi glossa: ‘‘Memor illius praecepti, ‘Nolite possi- 
dere aurum neque argentum,’ pecuniam, quae ad pedes Apostolorum 
ponebatur, non sibi recondebat, sed ad usus pauperum, quia sua patri- 
monia reliquerant.”’ 


This dependence on the words of Bonaventure can be seen in a second 


example. To explain why Christ, having instructed the Apostles not 
to possess a purse, sometimes had one himself, Bonaventure, Pecham, 
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and the author of the Expositio testify that one reason for this was the 
instruction of those in the state of perfection, viz. prelates, to use money 
for the relief of the poor. The Exfosztio uses the phrase, “‘pro necessitati- 
bus pauperum relevandis,”’ and, among the following texts, the closest 
parallel is found in the words of the Apologia, ‘ad pauperum relevandas 
miserias.’”’ 


Expos., iv, 6, p. 414: Habuit ergo loculos ... pro aliis perfectis, Ecclesiae 
scilicet praelatis, ut doceat eos habere loculos pro necessitatibus pau- 
perum relevandis. 

Apol. (Bonav.), vii, 38, p. 284: ... forma fuit perfectionis in Ecclesiae 
praelatis, ut exemplo Christi ecclesiastica bona dispensent ad susten- 
tationem ministrorum Ecclesiae et ad pauperum relevandas miserias.”’ 


T. P., iv, p.51: Pro informatione, inquam perfectorum, ut qui sunt in 
statu aliis providentium talia requirentium, discant talia habere non 
pro se seu privata utilitate sed pro aliis procurandis... 

Q.P., p. 162: Ergo pro aliis habuit, ut doceret perfectos habere pro aliis, 
si haberent. 

C. K., pp. 133—34: Secunda ratio habendi loculos fuit informatio perfec- 
torum, ut doceret qualiter habere loculos convenit perfectis, subaudiendo 
principaliter causa dispensationis ad erogandum aliis... 


Q. R., p. 121: Christus... aliquando loculos habuit... pro perfectorum 
informatione, scilicet Ecclesiae praelatorum, ut ipsi habeant in aere 
quoniam ipse habuit, non pro utilitatibus privatis, sed gratia dispen- 
sationis. 


We cannot, of course, list every case of textual similarity between 
the Expositio and the writings of Bonaventure. Our purpose in citing 
the above examples has been to show that we are well aware of such 
similarities, and that our conclusions are drawn in the face of them. 
Such cases are far fewer than those in which verbal similarity appears 
between the Expositio and the works of Pecham. It is not difficult to 
find an explanation for the above texts. The literature with which we 
are dealing is not imaginative composition but a body of interpretations 
and justifications of the Franciscan Rule and life common to the entire 
Order. We are dealing with a doctrinal corpus which evolved from Quo 
elongati in 1230 through the contributions of many authors, each of 
whom accepted and gave new development to the conclusions of earlier 
commentators. We have already seen that St. Bonaventure explained 
points of the Rule to an unknown master and prospective novice with 
the very words of an earlier commentator, Hugh of Digne. To the 
attacks of Gerard of Abbeville, Bonaventure, Minister General, and 
Pecham, regent master at Paris, replied with the Franciscan doctrine. 
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Undoubtedly they not only collaborated in their compositions; but 
Pecham must have had the Afologia before him when he wrote his 
Tractatus. 

Compare, for example, Apologia, xii, 3—6, pp. 317—18 and Tractatus, 
xv, pp. 82—83. In both passages the authors are justifying the partici- 
pation of friar-priests in the cura animarum by consideration of the 
assistance needed by prelates in their various roles. Pecham changes the 
order of consideration, but by rearrangement of the parts, the follwing 
parallels appear: 


Apologia Tvactatus 
xi, 5, 7°, Pp. 317—18: sub meta- 


phora ducis. 


xv, 82: ut principem in exercitu. 


5, 6°, p. 317: sub metaphora specu- 
latoris. 

Ibid.: Ezech. 3:17. 

6, (62), p. 318: circumstant insidiae. 

Ibid.: in profundae et horridae 


Ibid.: ut speculatorem castrorum. 


Ibid.: Ezech, 3:17. 
Ibid.: insidias aperiunt. 
Ibid.: in medio caliginosae vallis 


noctis teterrimis tenebris. 
4, 3°, p. 317; sub metaphora pastoris. 


5, 5°, p. 317: sub metaphora medici 
propter curationem plagarum 
hostilium. 


Ibid.; designans per Samaritanum 


consistentium. 
Ibid.: ut pastorem. 


Ibid.: ut medicum cui incumbit 
innumerabilium infirmitatum 
cura. 


p. 83: samaritanus ille, id est Chri- 


ipsum medicum Christum. stus. 


Ibid.: et aliis innumeris sententiis 
in Scripturis sanctis invenies 
quod praelati Ecclesiae com- 
parantur. 


3, 19, p. 317: sub metaphora archi- 
tecti. 


3, 2°, p. 317: sub metaphora agri- 
colae. 


It will be noticed regarding this passage that Pecham did not literally 
copy from Bonaventure. He used the doctrine of the Minister General 
and he used his images, but he reworked the material. If the Expositio 
were by Bonaventure, we would be forced to assert that sections of 
Pecham’s Canticum, which follow it closely, are virtually copied from the 
work of the Seraphic Doctor.? But this is not the type of dependence bet- 
ween the two Franciscans that we find elsewhere in the writings on the 
Rule. Bonaventure’s doctrine was the doctrine of the Franciscan Order; 
Pecham taught it, but he did so in his own words. 

2 Almost the whole of the Canticum from page 143—205 is contained in 


the Expositio, and the close textual identity will be obvious from the passages 
compared in this chapter. 
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Pecham’s authorship 


Considering what we have now seen, we would expect to find the 
author of the Expositio dependent on earlier authors as Bonaventure 
was dependent on Hugh of Digne. If Pecham is the author, we would 
expect to find him occasionally borrowing words and phrases and 
echoing the thought of Bonaventure as he did in the Tvactatus. As 
minister provincial of England writing for his friars or for all the friars, 
how could Pecham fail to have before him the various writings of 
Bonaventure, the Minister General then presiding, or as we believe, 
recently deceased? Thus we believe that the authorship of the Exposztio 
can be vindicated for Pecham, textual similarities with Bonaventure’s 
writings notwithstanding, and we do so for the textual and contextual 
considerations set forth in the following pages. 


a) Verbal similarity (chapter four) 


First, when a parallel exists between the text of the Expositio and 
texts of Bonaventure and Pecham, the reading of the Exposztzo is usually 
closer to Pecham’s text. 


Compare the reasons for the prohibition of money given in the Ex- 
positio and the Canticum, and the parallel texts found among the reasons 
St. Bonaventure adduces for the practice of poverty: 


Expos., iv, 3, p. 412: Prima est suspicionis exclusio ad efficaciam prae- 
dicationis. 
C. P., p. 148: primo, ut ab eis praedicantibus omnis suspicio tolleretur .. . 


D.Q. (Bonav.), I, Q. 4, p. 340: ut verbum Dei minus tripide omnibus pro- 
ponamus... 


Expos., iv, 3, p. 413: Tertia ... declaratio virtutis ipsius Domini Salvatoris. 


C. P., p. 148: secundo, ut virtutes Christi agnoscerent et ostenderent servis 
suis sine humana providentia necessaria ministrantis, 


D.Q. (Bonav.), IQ. 4, p. 340: ut magis confidere omnes in eum sperantes 
doceamus... 


A second illustration of this stronger dependence on Pecham is found 
in texts where the poverty of Christ is proven from the fact that women 
ministered to him from their own resources. Note that while the Expositio 
and the writings of Pecham use the ablative with forms of “‘comitor,”’ 
Bonaventure’s Apologia employs the accusative: 


Expos., iv, 8, p. 415: et Lucae octavo dicitur, quod sanctae mulieres comita- 
bantur cum eo, ministrantes ‘‘ei de facultatibus suis.’’ 
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C. K., p. 131: Luc. 8: ubi dicitur quod mulieres sancte que comitabantur 
cum Jesu ministrabant ei de facultatibus suis. 


C. P., p. 144: leguntur mulieres sanctae fuisse cum Domino comitatae eique 
cum discipulis de suis facultatibus victualia ministrasse, Lucae 8. 


Q. R., p. 119: unde Luc. 8, [2—3] ‘‘mulieres” circuibant cum Domino... 
quae comcomitabantur cum Domino et ‘‘ministrabant ei de facultatibus 
suis.” 


Apol. (Bonav.), vii, 39, p. 285: Christus sustentabatur... a mulieribus 
comitantibus eum, sicut in Luca scribitur, quod ‘“‘ibant cum eo mulieres, 
quae ministrabant ei de facultatibus suis.” 


Another example is furnished by the often repeated statement that 
donors are presumed to give money for the friars in a manner permitted 
by the Franciscan Rule. While Bonaventure was content to copy almost 
verbatim the text of Hugh of Digne, as we saw in the preceding chapter, 
Pecham recast the thought in his own words. The Expositio text is more 
closely related to Pecham’s statements than to the similar text of 
Bonaventure’s Epistola. 


Expos., iv, 17, p. 417: Fateor, quod verum est, sed modo Fratribus licito 
et honesto. Cum enim intendat Fratres habere apud Deum intercessores, 
non intendit eos ob usum pecuniae suae constituere praevaricatores. 


C. K., p. 139: cum testator intendat a fratribus ratione beneficii corporalis 
suffragium spirituale recipere coram Deo, non intendit fratres ratione 
pecunie sue facere transgressores, quia tunc pro eo efficaciter intercedere 
non valerent; vult ergo pecuniam illam fratrum necessitatibus subvenire, 
eo modo quo potest in necessitates licite commutari... 


C. P., p. 171: fateor, quod intendit, sed illo modo, quo potest pro fratrum 
necessitatibus commutari; nec enim intendit eos, quos vult habere ad 
Deum intercessores, constituere dono suo praevaricatores. 


Epist. (Bonayv.), 4, p. 332: dico et ego, quod nullus sanae mentis dare intendit 
Fratribus, nisi prout competit Regulae et professioni eorum. Quis enim 
daret eis eleemosynam, ut eos faceret perdere vitam aeternam? Dat 
ergo eo modo, quo Fratribus expedit, scilicet committendo alicui, qui 
per se eam dispenset in his rebus, quas Fratribus licet accipere .. . 


However, it may be objected that these illustrations are furnished 
by texts from the Canticum, Contra Kilwardby, and the Roman Quodlibet. 
The similarity with these writings could be explained if they were 
written after Bonaventure wrote the Expositio. Lemmens, in fact, 
footnoted his edition of the Canticum to show Pecham’s dependence 
on this work. Passing over for now the chronological relationship of the 
Expositio to the above-mentioned writings, the objection can be answered 
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by the following texts, which show that textual similarity extends to 
Pecham’s earliest writings on the Rule, the Tvactatus and Quaestio.® 

Thus, among the reasons given in the Expositio for the evangelical 
prohibition of money is the restoration of man to his state before the 
fall when all things were held in common. Though the doctrine is common 
to Bonaventure and Pecham, words and phrases are those of Pecham: 


Expos., iv, 3, p. 413: Quinta... ut statum innocentiae perditae, ut erat 
possibile, renovaret; in qua, si homo stetisset, omnia fuissent communia, 
et nulla proprietas contracta fuisset ad multitudinem aliquam vel 
personam. 


Q. P., p. 156: Item [paupertas] expedit ad superationem contracte infirmi- 
tatis et quamdam, ut est possibile, recuperationem innocentie. 


C. P., p. 149: quinto, ut statum innocentiae in se renovarent, in qua, Si 
stetisset homo, omnia fuissent communia, et nulla proprietas contracta 
fuisset ad multitudinem vel personam. 


D. P. E. (Bonay.), Q. 2, art. 1, p. 129: Nam homo nudus formatus est, et si 
in statu illo stetisset, nihil sibi prorsus appropriasset .. . 


Apol. (Bonav.), ix, 3, p. 295, nisi illi peccassent, huiusmodi appropriatio 
non fuisset. 


Again, in the same section of the Expositio, the author comments on 
Acts 20: 35: ““Beatius est dare quam accipere.”’ Note in this text and 
its parallels that the superlative form ‘“‘beatissimus,’’ is common to 
the Expositio, Tractatus, and the Roman Quodlibet, but is not found 
in the Apologia of Bonaventure. Note also that the Apologia states the 
point negatively, the Tvactatus first states its case positively and then 
concludes with the negative corollary, and the other statements are 
positive. It seems probable that Pecham read Bonaventure’s statement 
in the Apologia, recast the thought in his Tvactatus, and then moved 
away from this dependence in the Expositio and the Roman Quodlibet. 


Apol, (Bonay.), xii, 31, p. 326: Si enim “‘beatius est magis dare quam acci- 
pere,”’ ille minime beatus est, qui bona plura accepit et pauca largitur. 

IT. P., viii, p. 170: quod si beatius est dare, beatissimus est qui sibi nihil 
retinuit, si recipere diminuit de beatitudine, tanto quisque beatior quanto 
in receptione abicior et destrictior sibi, et per consequens tanto quilibet 
minus beatus erit quanto plura pro se recipit. 


% Glorieux dated the Tvactatus between February and July, 1270. See 
Glorieux, Répertoive, II, 90; and idem., Recherches de théologie ancienne et 
mediévale, 6 (1934), 28—29, 40—41; 7 (1935), 149—-50. The same author 
dated the Quaestio in November, 1270. See idem., Repertoire, I1, 91; and idem., 
Pecherches de Théol: ancien. et med., © (1934), 18—24, 28; 7 (1935), I49—50. 
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Q. P., p. 171: De primo dicit Jeronimus: ‘‘Nemo perfectius erogavit, quam 
qui sibi nichil retinuit.”” In hoc ergo perfectior est omnis religiosus quo- 
cumque seculari... 

Expos. iv, 3, p. 413: Et si ‘“‘beatus est dare quam accipere,” ut dicitur 
Actuum. vigesimo, beatissimus est, qui sua omnia dedit et, ut est possi- 
bile, paucissima econtra recepit. 

Q. R., p. 123: si beatius est dare illi sunt beatissimi qui sibi nihil retinuerint 
... tanto ergo quique sunt perfectiores quanto pauciora recipiunt pro 
ipsis. 


Another example occurs where the author of the Expositio refutes 
the accusation that the friars are Manicheans because they would impose 
poverty on prelates. Such poverty, says the author, was enjoined on 
the Apostles as examples of perfection, not as prelates. As seen from 
the following texts, the phrase “‘imposita Apostolis ut praelatis,” and 
the assertion that the Apostles were not yet prelates when the injunction 
to poverty was given, are proper to the Expositio and to the writings 
of Pecham. 


Expos., iv, 13, p. 416: Praedicta enim paupertatis districtio non fuit imposita 
Apostolis ut praelatis, cum nondum illo tempore praelati essent nec 
etiam sacerdotes, sed tantum authentici praedicatores missi toti mundo 
in sanctitatis exemplum. 

T. P., iv, p. 45: ad hoc inquam non tenentur que Apostolis sunt imposita 
non sicut prelatis sed sicut exemplaribus privilegiatis totius perfectionis 
.... P. 46: in prima legatione sua non fuerunt missi ut prelati sed ut 
predicatores... Prelati enim non plene fuerunt, donec aperte janue 
paradisi conplete claves receperunt.”’ 

Q. P., p. 151: Item iste modus impositus est eis antequam essent praelati, 
antequam essent sacerdotes, scilicet in prima legatione sua... 

C. K., p. 135: Predicta igitur paupertatis districtio non fuit apostolis tradita 
ut prelatis, quia illo tempore, non erant praelati nec etiam sacerdotes, 
sed fuerunt tantum autentici predicatores... 

C. P., p. 152: scito igitur, illam paupertatis et asperitatis districtionem non 
fuisse impositam apostolis ut praelatis, sed ut fundatoribus ecclesiae 
generalis; ex quo enim missi erant ad exstirpanda omnia cupiditatis 
saeculi fundamenta, necesse erat in ipsis omnem in summo contemptum 
saeculi refulgere; quando autem sic missi fuerunt, praelati nondum 
erant nec etiam sacerdotes. 

D. P. E. (Bonav.), Q. 2, art. 2, p. 136: aut igitur praecepit hoc eis tanquam 
praelatis, aut tanquam perfectis. Si tanquam praelatis: ergo ad illud 
adhuc praelati essent astricti; quod manifeste falsum est. Praecepit 
igitur hoc eis tanquam viris perfectis. 

Apol. (Bonav.), vii, 20, p. 279: Possumus etiam intelligere, praedicta verba 
dicta fuisse Apostolis tanquam exemplaribus perfectionis; et sic in- 
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telliguntur per modum consilii, quod de se non obligat, nisi eos qui hanc 
vivendi formam voluntarie profitentur et vovent. — Intelligere pos- 
sumus insuper dicta fuisse Apostolis sicut certis personis primisque 
praedicatoribus evangelicae legis; et sic, cum duo insinuentur in verbis 
illis, videlicet abdicatio temporalium et receptio stipendiorum, primum 
intelligitur fuisse praeceptum... Secundum autem non fuisse prae- 
ceptum, sed concessum sive permissum. 


Or again, in Luke 22: 36 it is written that Christ on the eve of his 
passion told the Apostles to have a purse. The Expositio declares that 
this permission was a dispensation for times of persecution. In the 
following passages the recurrence of phrases common to the Expositio 
and the works of Pecham is obvious. The phrase ‘‘persecutionis tempore”’ 
of the Epistola de sandaliis apostolorum seems to belong to the same 
group, and there is,.as Delorme held, a strong probability that this 
work is also Pecham’s. 


Expos., iv, 10, p. 415: Circa illud etiam tempus, immo ipsa vespera, qua 
voluit comprehendi, dispensavit cum Apostolis, ut possent habere 
loculos singuli, durante rabie persecutionis, mortuo Salvatore. 


Ibid., p. 416: Igitur Apostoli missi sunt ad praedicandum loculis caruerunt; 
tempore vero passionis et persecutionis, dispensative loculos pro se ipsis 
haberunt. 

T. P., ili, p. 35: tempore tamen passionis propinquo fuit cum eis dispen- 
satum. 


C. K., p. 132: quando dispensavit cum Apostolis ut possent durante per- 
secutionis tempore loculos habere .. . 

C. P., p. 145: tempore passionis de habendis ad tempus tantum loculis 
dispensayvit. 

Ibid., pp. 164—65: Ibi de ferenda singulis ad tempus pecunia loculorum, 
donec sopita esset persecutionis rabies, legitur dispensasse . . . 


Q. R., p. 122: dispensatum est cum eis ut possent habere loculos tempore 
passionis durante persecutione . . . 


E.S.A., 8, p. 388: Et licet persecutionis tempore aliquid in via tollere 
permittatur... 


Apol. (Bonav.), vii, 39, p. 285: solum quando apertae necessitatis urget 
articulus, loculos ferant. 


Finally, instances of textual similarity between the Expositio and 
Pecham’s early writings occur even where Bonaventure furnishes no 
parallel text. One example can be found in the “‘tanto ... quanto” 
construction of the following citations: 


Expos., iv, 7, p. 415: sed cum hac infirmitate tanto ad perfectionem appro- 
pinquant quanto paucioribus sunt contenti. 
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Q. P., p. 156: Ergo quanto quis est in recipiendo pro se paucior et districtior, 
tanto magis supergreditur infirmitatem suam. 


C. P., p. 147: Qui autem habent pro se ipsis loculos tanto perfectioni evan- 
gelicae amplius appropinquant, quanto, exclusis pecuniarum thesauris, 
paucioribus. sunt contenti. 


Another example is found at the end of this fourth chapter of the 
commentary where the author considers the obligations imposed on 
the ministers and custodes to provide for the necessities of the friars. 
He explains the term “‘custos” in words which show a direct literal 
dependence upon the Tvactatus. 


Expos., iv, 22, p. 418: “et custodes TJ. P., x, p.51: Custodibus enim 


sollicitam curam gerant,” quo- proprium est ‘“‘curam_ gerere 
rum est “‘curam gerere infir- infirmorum.’’ Samaritanus enim 
morum.’’ Nam Samaritanus ‘‘cu- sauciatum deduxit in stabulum. 


stos”’ interpretatur, qui curam 
habuit semivivi relicti. 


In summary, there are texts of the Expositio which show the influence 
of Bonaventure, but the owerwhelming multitude of passages in which 
the greater similarity lies between the texts of the Expositio and the 
works of Pecham, constitute a strong probability that this commentary 
was the work of the future Archbishop of Canterbury. 


A second textual reason for vindicating Pecham’s authorship is that 
there are in Pecham’s works and the Exfositio certain constantly 
recurring phrases peculiar to the English friar that are not found in 
the writings of Bonaventure on the Rule. 

Accordingly, Pecham constantly asserts that strict poverty was 
observed by the Apostles “ante passionem Domini et post,’’ and this 
phrase appears in the Expositio: 


Expos. iv, 4, p. 413: Hance igitur vitam sancti Apostoli tenuerunt et ante 
passionem Domini et post. 

Ibid., 15, p. 417: Haec fuit igitur paupertas apostolica ante passionem et 
post passionem ad tempus... 

T. P., iii, p. 35: Ad hanc districtionem paupertatis tenebantur Apostoli 
ante passionem et post... 

Q. P., p. 149: Item forte dices, quod dictum est apostolis ante passionem 
sed aliter fuit post passionem. 

C. K., p. 140: Adhuc tibi ostendo hanc non fuisse formam sanctitatis apo- 
stolice, etiam post Domini passionem. 

C. P., p. 149: quae et apostoli servaverunt etiam post Domini passionem . . . 
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Again, Pecham delights in the use of correlative temporal clauses 
introduced by “aliquando”’: si Pi 


Expos., iv, 4, p. 414: Permissionem autem de accipiendis corpori necessariis 
ad auditoribus aliquando tenuit... Aliquando non tenuit, sublimius 
ambulando... 

Ibid., 7, p. 415: Quod autem dicit, quod praevidit, Paulum non ista quae- 
siturum, intelligendum est aliquando et non semper; aliquando enim 
accepit et aliquando non, ut supra patuit. 

T. P., v, pp. 50—51: Ad primum igitur objectum dicitur quod in loculis 
nihil aliud intelligitur nisi alique elemosine cotidiane, que aliquando 
dabantur a mulieribus communicantibus, aliquando forte ab absentibus, 
aliquando nec mittebantur nec dabantur... a Christo autem Domino 
aliquando non ferebantur, sicut patet ex secundo capitulo, aliquando 
vero et credo quod in minori parte in societate habebantur Christi. 


Q. P., p. 161: Ad 8 dicendum, quod sicut Christus aliquando pro ceteris 
ieiunavit, aliquando comedit cum comedentibus... ita Christus ali- 
quando voluit habere loculos, aliquando non habere; aliquando non 
habuit in via discretionis ambulando, tamen habuit aliquando in via 
condescensionis .. . 

C. P., p. 145: Ex his igitur et similibus adverte, quod sicut aliquando mandu- 
cavit communia, aliquando non manducavit, aliquando persecutores 
fugit, aliquando non fugit, sic aliquando loculos habuit, aliquando non 
habuit... 

Q. R., pp. 120—21: Christus enim aliquando manducavit et communibus 
cibis usus est; ... aliquando prae ceteris abstinuit ... Ita dico in pro- 
posito, quoniam Christus in majori parte peregrinationis et praedicatio- 
nis suae loculis caruit, et tamen aliquando loculos habuit... Item, ut 


in hoc informaret Ecclesiae praelatos, voluit aliquando habere loculos 
4 


Further, Pecham invariably uses the words “‘pro se’ and “‘pro aliis” 
to distinguish money used for personal needs and that used for the 
relief of the poor. This contrast is not found in Bonaventure’s own 
words, although it does appear once as “‘non sibi sed aliis possidere”’ 
in a citation from (Ps.) Prosper of Aquitaine appearing in the A pologia.® 


Expos., iv, 6, p. 414: Item, habuit loculos pro aliis infirmis et imperfectis, 
qui habent loculos pro se ipsis. 

T. P., v, p. 51: Pro informatione, inquam,perfectorum ut qui sunt in statu 
aliis providentium, discant talia habere non pro se seu privata utilitate 
sed pro aliis procurandis, sicut Christus habuit non pro comodis suis. 


# See also C.F, p.. 1463.0. i ptte: 
_ > Apol., vii, 35, p. 285. The text (Julianus Pomerius, De vita contemplativa, 
il. 9. 2. [P. L., LIX, 454)]) is cited also in Expos., iv, 6, p. 414. 
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Q: P., p. 163: Non enim habuit,.vel raro habuit, loculos pro se, sed pro aliis. . . 


C. K., p. 135: Christus enim comedit communia mere pro aliis. Non ergo 
glorientur de hoc quasi de perfectione qui comedunt communia pro se 
Ipsis. Tu ergo qui loculos habes principaliter pro te ipso, nec ambulas 
‘in via districtionis Christi. 


C. P., pp. 146—147: Qui vero bare tarts mere pro aliis,... sine per- 
fectionis praeiudicio habent eos . . . Qui vero habent loculos pro se ipsis 
. habent eos cum circumstantia imperfectionis. 


Q. R., p. 122: Habuit Christus loculos pro infirmis consolandis, qui habent 
loculos pro seipsis.® 


Another illustration is found in the statement that a benefactor, 
employing an intermediary to buy goods for the friars, retains ownership 
of the money until it is actually spent. While Pecham constantly em- 
ploys the phrase, “‘donec sit pro fratrum necessitatibus commutata,”’ 
Bonaventure in the Determinationes uses another form of expression. 


Expos., iv, 16, p. 417: Unde dominium apud mittentes semper remanet, 
donec sit pro Fratrum necessitatibus commutata... 


T. P., x, p. 42: teneatur pecunia nomine defuncti — sicut residuum testa- 
menti — in potestate executorum, donec sit pro fratrum necessitatibus 
commutata. 


C. K., p. 139: Ergo eadem ratione si eam dare tibi decrevero, si velis, nun- 
quam intelligitur data in effectu donec sit pro fratrum necessitatibus 
commutata... 


C. P., p. 170: potest eam repetere, quandocumque vult, donec sit pro fratrum 
necessitatibus commutata. Manet. ergo semper in bonis illius, qui pecu- 
niam. destinavit. 


6 The reason that the contrast here illustrated does not appear in the 
words of Bonaventure is that, unlike Pecham, he was ready to admit that 
Christ used a purse for his own requirements in cases of necessity. Pecham 
while admitting that Christ permitted his Apostles to use money in times of 
persecution, was extremely reluctant to concede that Christ ever used money 
for his own needs. Bonaventure writes: ‘‘Habuit etiam loculos in articulo 
necessitatis, utpote quando transibat per Samaritanos”’ (D.P.E., Q. 2, art. 1, 
p. 131), and ‘“‘Cum tamen per Samariam transivit, in qua quidem civitate, 
ut dicit Evangelista, hospitium habere non potuit, de loculis vixit...” 
(Apol., vii, 39. p. 285). Pecham’s reluctance to admit this can be seen in the 
texts cited, especially 7. P., v, p. 51, and in the following: ‘“‘Obsecro docere 
velis, Si possis, ubi usus fuerit loculis pro necessitatibus suis; quod cum in 
evangelio expresse invenire non possis, contrarium evidentius ibi te docebo 
(C. K., p. 132); “Ad hoc attende quod de cibo empto Jo. 4 non legitur 
comedisse, sed ipsum potius respuisse’ (.bid., p. 136). This same reluctance 
appears in the Expositio, where we read, “‘In suos autem usus nunquam 
expresse legitur Dominus loculorum pecuniam convertisse, immo magis 
praetenditur contrarium super illud Matthaei decimo septimo [vs. 23]: 
‘Solve didrachma,’ ubi legitur Dominum solvisse didrachma de pecunia 
miraculose in ore piscis reperta’”’ (Expos., iv, 6, p. 414). 
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D.Q. (Bonav.), I, Q. 25, p. 354: Fratres enim, quamdiu pecunia non est 
redacta in rem aliam, qua eis uti liceat, non habent eam pro sua, sed 
illius qui deposuit eam... 7 


Finally, Pecham constantly employs the phrase “repetere sicut suam”’ 
when he explains that a benefactor can recover money deposited with 
an intermediary for the needs of the friars: 


Expos., iv, 16, p. 417: Cum igitur ille qui misit pecuniam, si vivit, possit 
eam repetere sicut suam, numquam a dominio suo recessit nec in ius 
transit alienum. 

C. K., p. 138: Licet autem illi, qui mittit nomine suo pecuniam, omni 
tempore eam repetere sicut suam... 

C. P., p. 170: Igitur nunquam est pecunia illa extra ius et potestatem desti- 
nantis, quia semper potest eam repetere sicut suam. 


Apol. (Bonav.), xi, 12, p. 314: Si auctoritate dantis retinet ... dans potest 
repetere et reaccipere et agere contra eum in causa ad recuperationem 
pecuniae, non autem ille, pro quo dispensanda committitur.® 


The arguments we have delineated seem compelling, for when we find 
phrases and devices of literary style occurring in many writings of 
one author and lacking in the writings of another, it seems unrea- 
sonable to attribute a doubtful work with these characteristics to the 
second. 


In the light of the above considerations we are not surprised to find 
an actual contradiction between the doctrine of the Apologia and the 
Expositio. In the former work Bonaventure stated that according to 
the Evangelist, Christ used a purse in Samaria. The Expositio, Contra 
Kilwardby and Canticum pauperis insist, however, that no mention of 
a purse appears in the Gospels before the narrative of the anointing 
at Bethany, six days before the Passover (John 12:1). This point is 
very precisely stated in the Expositio, and one wonders at this meticu- 
losity until he compares this text with a similar passage in Contra 
Kilwardby. The latter writing is a polemic provoked by Robert Kilward- 
by, provincial of the English Dominican province, who had directed 
a letter to his novices exalting their vocation at the expense of the 
Friars Minor. Kilwardby’s letter is not extant and is known only from 
the passages quoted at length in the rebuttal. It is not difficult to 
date Contra Kilwardby. Pecham arrived back in England in 1271 or 


7 See also Expos. iv, 17, p. 417; ibid., 19, p. 418; T. P., x, pp. 41—42; 
C. K., p. 139, C. P., pp. 171—73. 
8 See also Expos., iv, 18, p. 418; C. P., p. 173. 
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1272, and Kilwardby was appointed Archbishop of Canterbury, 1 Oc- 
tober 1272. Pecham’s address of his antagonist as ‘‘karissime’’ and the 
sharpness of his invective indicate that the composition must be dated 
prior to Kilwardby’s appointment, i. e. in 1271—72. Kilwardby’s letter 
extolled the less rigorous Dominican form of poverty over that practiced 
by the Franciscans and claimed for it the sanction of Christ’s example: 
“Legimus autem illam perfectissime sanctitatis cohortem Christi et 
discipulorum loculos habuisse et que eis ad victum mittebantur portasse 
et cibos emisse.”” To this Pecham replied, ‘““Utinam legisses et melius 
attendisses,’’ and proceeded to review the relative Scriptural passages 
for his opponent.® Although Pecham admitted that Christ sometimes 
used a purse, he insisted, as below, that no purse was mentioned in the 
Gospel until six days before the Passover. It is as a result of Kilwardby’s 
attack that the Canticum and the Exfositio are so insistent on this, for 
the point made is not that Christ did not use a purse until the week 
before his death, but that the Scriptures do not mention a purse being 
used until that time. These texts, then, are conclusive evidence that 
the verbal identity we have seen is not the result of copying from the 
Expositio but that the Expositio must be reckoned among the works 
of Pecham and placed chronologically after Contra Kilwardby. 


Expos., iv, 9, p. 415: Unde nusquam in textu evangelico fit mentio de loculis 
nisi sexta die ante articulum passionis.. . 


C. K., p. 132: Ergo secundum hoc habuit aliquando loculos, quod non legitur 
nisi vi® die ante pascha et ipso die pasche, instante in crastino passione, 
quando dispensavit cum apostolis... 


C. P., pp. 143—44: Attende, ait, in evangelio nusquam fieri mentionem de 
loculis, nisi sexto die ante pascha, id est transitum ipsius Domini ex 
hoc mundo ad Patrem, et ipso coenae tempore, quo lapso comprehendi 
voluit et in crastino crucifigi. 


Apol. (Bonav.), vii, 39, p. 285: Cum tamen per Samariam transivit, in qua 
quidem civitate, ut dicit Evangelista, hospitium habere non potuit, 
de loculis vixit, sicut dicitur in Ioanne, quod ‘“‘discipuli abierant in 
civitatem, ut cibos emerent.” [John 4 : 8].!° 


® C. K., pp. 131—33. 

10 See also T. P., v, p. 51, where Pecham says that the Apostles did not 
use a purse ‘‘nisi tempore passionis,’’ but does not precisely fix the time 
at which a purse is first mentioned. It seems almost certain from C. K., 
p. 131, that Kilwardby had brought forward the texts of John 12:6 and 
13:29, for Pecham writes: “‘sed tu de loculis legisti nec plus in evangelio 
reperisti quam quod Jo. 12 scribitur de Juda, qui Christum prodidit qui 
‘fur erat et loculos habebat et ea que mittebantur portabat’; et Jo. 13, 
‘quidam putabant quia loculos habebat Judas quod dixisset ei Jesus: ‘‘Eme 
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We conclude that textual analysis of chapter four of the Expositio 
super Regulam furnishes moral certainty that the author was John 
Pecham. 


b) Similarity of context (chapter four) 


Let us now turn our attention from the verbal similarities to larger 
questions of context. Several considerations based upon this chapter 
of the commentary offer further vindication of Pecham’s author- 
ship. 

In paragraph three of chapter four!’ the author enumerates seven 
reasons for the prohibition of money to the Apostles recorded in Matthew 
10: g—10. In Canticum pauperis, there is an almost identical enumera- 
tion, although the number of reasons is reduced by one.!® This is a 
strong argument for common authorship, but it provides us with no 
answer to a possible objection that the Expositio was written before the 
Canticum and Pecham transcribed from it. The answer to this problem 
lies in a third parallel passage occurring in the Tvactatus.'® In this 
passage not a single reason is given for the prohibition of money ; indeed the 
passage only consists of a catena of citations from the Fathers. However, 
close examination reveals that we have here in almost the same order the 
basic body of quotations occurring in the last seven lines of paragraph 
two and paragraph three of the Expositio. Further, although most of 
these passages occur in the Apologia pauperum of St. Bonaventure, 
they do not occur there in the same sequence and are scattered in 
paragraphs nine, ten, and twenty-seven of the seventh chapter. On the 
other hand, several of the passages occur in close proximity in other 
works of Pecham. Perhaps most significant of all is the fact that the 
list as it appears in the Tvactatus bridges the break in the sequence of 
thought at the end of paragraph two of the Expositio, when the author, 
having given the gloss on Matt. 10 : g—ro, introduces the seven reasons 
for the prohibition. The following table illustrates the relationship 
between the Tvactatus and the Expositio, and shows the location of 
relative material from the Fathers in Bonaventure’s Apologia and other 
works of Pecham. 


ea que nobis opus sunt,’ aut egenis ut aliquid daret.’”’ In addition to the 
texts cited, similar phrasing occurs in T. P., ii, pp. 24—26, where Pecham 
comments on his adversaries’ use of John 13:13 ff., and answers: ‘‘Sed 
attendant isti quod istud verbum Johannis numquam dixisse legitur, nisi 
cum discipulos ad humilitatis officia informavit.” 

1. Expos., iv, 3, pp. 412—13. 

122 C. P., pp. 148—49. 

1 T. P., ul, pp. 29—30. 
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TABLE 1x 


The source of quotations used by Pecham in his statement 
of the reasons for the evangelical prohibition of money 
(Expositio, iv, 2—3, pp. 412—13). 


Expositio 


1. Hoc autem praeceptum trahitur 
ex Evangelio Matthaei, decimo capi- 
tulo, ubi dicitur: ‘“‘Nolite possidere 
aurum neque argentum neque pecu- 
niam”’... 


(Par. 2, p. 412.) 


Probable source 


Istis igitur Dominus tradidit per- 
fectionis lineam dicens Matt. 10 
[vs.9]: ‘“‘Nolite possidere aurum 
neque argentum neque pecuniam 
in zonis vestris neque peram in via 
neque duas tunicas neque calcia- 
menta neque virgam.”’ 


(GER iin ps 20.) 


Other locurG Ke py i241. Ped oO ele np LO) POL. evil Om D275 


2. (Cont’d. from above) ... unde ibi 
dicit Glossa: ‘“‘Duo sunt genera 
necessariorum: unum, quo emuntur 
necessaria, aliud ipsa necessaria; 
per ‘pecuniam in zonis,’ illud unde 
illa emuntur, per ‘peram,’ quod 
emitur.”’ 


(Parez p42.) 


3. Et has duas rationes tangit Hiero- 
nymus in Glossa dicens: “‘Si haec 
haberent, viderentur non causa salu- 
tis hominum praedicare, sed lucri; 
propemodum vitae necessaria am- 
putat, ut Apostoli, doctores verae 
religionis, qui instruebant, omnia 
nihil cogitare de crastino.’’ Haec 
Hieronymus. 


(Par. 3, 2%, pp. 412—13.) 


Dico ergo quod Apostolis in prima 
legatione sua interdicta est omnis 
possessio. Glossa ibidem: ‘“‘Duo sunt 
genera necessariorum, unum quo 
emuntur necessaria, aliud ipsa neces- 
saria; ‘per pecuniam in zonis,’ illud 
unde emuntur; per ‘peram,’ quod 
emitur et ibidem reponitur intel- 
ligere.”’ 


(eds, inhi Tos SXOq) 


Quod exponens Rabanus in Originali 
dicit sic: “‘Si habuissent aurum vel 
argentum, non viderentur causa salu- 
tis hominum, predicare, sed lucri 
prope modum vite necessaria am- 
putat, ut Apostoli doctores vere 
religionis qui instruebant omnia Dei 
providentia gubernari se ipsos osten- 
derent non cogitare de crastino et 
post illa Apostolis loguebantur ut 
securi non possiderent neque porta- 
rent huic vite necessaria nec magna 
nec minima. Hec Rabanus. 


(T. P., iii, p. 30.) 


Other doci: U.P), D. 1470. i. py a24) CG. P., p. 148; 0: K., pollo; Apo, 


Vil, 10, p. 275. 


4. Et Ambrosius dicit vigesimo quin- 
to de Officiis: ‘‘Dominus ad disci- 
pulos ait: “‘Nolite possidere aurum 


Item Ambrosius secundo de offictis: 
“Deus ad discipulos ait: ‘Nolite 
possidere aurum neque argentum’ 
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Expositio 


neque argentum’; quo velut falce 
pullulantem in pectore humano 
succidit avaritiam.”’ 


(Par. 3, 47, p. 413.) 
Other loci: Afol., vii, 27, p. 281. 


5. Unde pro istis tribus causis dicit 
Chrysostomus super Matthaeum ibi- 
dem: ‘“‘Multa per hoc unum emenda- 
bat: primum quidem, non suspectos 
faciens Apostolos; secundo, eruens 
eos ab omni sollicitudine ut vaca- 
tionem omnem Dei verbo tribuant; 
tertio, docens eos suam virtutem. 
Hoc nempe eis postea dicit: ‘Num- 
quid aliquid defuit vobis quando 
misi vos nudos et discalceatos ?’”’ 


(Par. 3, 3%, p- 413.) 
Other loci: Apol., vii, 9. p. 275. 


6. Unde Chrysostomus super idem: 
“Orbi terrarum doctores missurus 
erat, propter hoc angelos eos ex 
hominibus constituit ab omni ab- 
solvens vitae huius_ sollicitudine, 
ut una sola detineantur cura, quae 
est cura doctrinae.”’ 


(Par. 3, 7%, D. 413.) 


Other loci.O5 bs ps 148, ©. be epam24s 


7. Sexta ratio est ad doctrinam 
perfectissimae lberalitatis, quia ut 
dicit Hieronymus in Epistola, ‘“‘nemo 
perfectius erogat, quam qui nihil 
sibi reservat.”’ 


(Par. 3, 6%, p. 413.) 
Other locisG; PF.) p. 140; 


8. Chrysostomus etiam ait super 
idem: “‘Radicem malorum confestim 
evellens ait: ‘Ne possideatis aurum 
neque argentum’; non dixit: ‘Non 
accipite vobiscum’, sed etiam, ‘si 
aliunde possibile sit accipere, fugite 
perniciosam hanc aegritudinem.’”’ 


(Par. 3,4%, p: 413.) 
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Probable source 


quo velut falce pululantem in pecca- 
tore humano succidit avaritiam.”’ 
Hec Ambrosius. 


(GIS hl, fo, XO) 


(Cont’d. from above) Item super 
illud ipsum Chrysostomus: “‘‘Non 
possideatis.’ Multa per hoc unum 
emundabat, primum quidem non 
suspectos faciens Apostolos; secundo 
ab omni eos eruens sollicitudine ut 
vacationem omnem _ sermoni tri- 
buant; 3 docens eos suam virtutem. 
Hoc nempe eis postea dicit: ‘Num- 
quid aliquid defuit vobis quando 
misi vos nudos et discalciatos’. . .” 


(T. P., iii, p. 30.) 


“e 


(Cont’d. from above) jet. post 
orbi terrarum doctores erat mis- 
surus, postea angelos eos ex homini- 
bus constituens ab omni absolvens 
vite huius sollicitudine, ut una sola 
detineantur cura, que est doctrine 
(EPA e pes 0.) 

Apol., vii, 9, p. 275. 


. in religione duo sunt: abdicatio 
et necessariorum receptio. De primo 
dicit Ieronimus: ‘‘Nemo perfectius 
erogavit, quam qui sibi nichil re- 
tinuit.”’ 


(ORES pei 7ie) 


Super eundem quoque sermonem 
Chrysostomus homilia trigesima se- 
cunda: ‘“‘Non dixit: ‘Nolite accipere 
vobiscum aurum,’ sed, ‘si aliunde 
possibile est accipere, fugite perni- 
ciosam hanc aegritudinem.’”’ 


(Apol., vii, 27, p. 281.) 
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Clearly the passage from the Tvactatus and that from the Expositio 
are related, but is it possible that the latter is the source of the former ? 
The passage in the commentary is studied, polished, perfected with 
seven reasons for poverty, while that in the Tvactatus is a naked con- 
catination of patristic texts. It is not likely that Pecham would have 
ignored all of Bonaventure’s thought simply to copy his quotations. 
Nor is it any more likely that Bonaventure wrote the Expositio after 
the Tyvactatus, making use of Pecham’s assemblage of texts to the 
neglect of his own lists in the Apologia. Furthermore, there is little 
correspondence in the reasons for the prohibition of money in the 
Expositio with those reasons given in Bonaventure’s Apologia! and in 
his Determinationes.1® 

A similar argument for Pecham’s authorship of the Expositio can 
be developed from paragraph four of the fourth chapter.!® In the first 
twenty-five lines the poverty of the Apostles is proven by means of 
a series of quotations from the Fathers. Similar lists are found in the 
Canticum and in other works of Pecham; but all are derived from a longer 
catena of texts found in the third chapter of the Tvactatus.1? All the 
citations except one from the Legenda of Sts. Simon and Jude are to 
be found in the Afologia, but there they occur in two widely separated 
sections of the seventh chapter.1® It is possible that a common list of 
texts existed or that Pecham joined the two groups of texts from the 
Apologia when he wrote his own Tvactatus, but the important considera- 
tion is that this combination of texts exists in five works, four of which 
are certainly Pecham’s. Moreover the list exists in works prior to the 
Canticum. Certainly, Pecham did not copy the list of texts from the 
Expositio of Bonaventure into the Canticum, but rather the Canticum 
and the Expositio are writings of one author, John Pecham. 

In paragraph six of this fourth chapter of the ExpPositio further evi- 
dence of Pecham’s authorship can be found. Here the author gives a 
two-fold reason for Christ’s occasional use of a purse.!® In the De perfec- 
tione evangelica and the Apologia St. Bonaventure gave three reasons.?° 


14 Apol., ix, 13—23, pp. 298—302. LBD Orel © eAne ons 40: 

16 Bxpos., iV, 4, pp. 413—14. 

17 T. P., iii, pp. 32—34. See also Q. P., pp. 149—51; C. K., pp. 140—41; 
C.-P.; pp. 1449—51. Ney 

18 Apol., vii, 1I—12, pp. 275—76; ibid., 32—33, Pp. 283. 

19 “Pro aliis perfectis’’ and “‘pro aliis infirmis et imperfectis.”” Expos. iv, 
6, p. 414. 

fo “Pro pauperibus aliis,”’ “‘condescendendo infirmis,’ and “‘in articulo 
necessitatis” in D. P. E., Q. 2, art. 1, p. 131; “‘ad consolandum infirmis,” 
“ad refellendum improbos,’ and ‘‘ad informandum perfectos’’ in Afol., 


vli, 35, Pp. 284. 
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Pecham also gave three reasons in his Tvactatus,24 but in his later 
writings, the Quaestio de paupertate, Contra Kilwardby, and the Canticum, 
only a two-fold reason is given.?? The shortened explanation, therefore, 
exists only in the Expositio and the writings of Pecham; it does not 
exist in the works of Bonaventure. 


If we examine the material which is contained in the fourth chapter 
of the Expositio, we find that this consideration only strengthens the 
case for Pecham. The contents of this chapter are found in one context 
in the Canticum® and in Contra Kilwardby,* although in the latter 
case there are areas not covered. The individual textual similarities 
we have seen in the Expositio and the writings of Bonaventure should 
not obscure the fact that the parallel material in Bonaventure’s works 
is widely scattered. We are dealing with material which exists in one 
body only in the Expositio and the writings of John Pecham. 


Furthermore, if we turn our attention to paragraphs sixteen to 
nineteen of this fourth chapter of the Expositio, we find important 
texts which are common in content and show textual similarity or 
identity with Pecham’s texts, but for which there is no parallel in the 
works of Bonaventure. This material includes: the very important 
doctrine that giving and receiving of their very nature demand the 
transfer of dominion, the four lines of verse teaching the necessity of 
intention in property transfer ;?° and the citation from the Digest, used 
as proof that money in the hands of an intermediary is not the property 
of the friars.2® Nor do we find in the writings of Bonaventure considera- 
tion of the conduct friars should observe when executors refuse to deliver 
a bequest,?? nor an opinion given on the ownership of money left in 
such a bequest.?® Once more we are faced with a strong probability 
that Pecham is the author of this material. 


In summary, comparative analysis of text and context of the Ex- 
positio, chapter four, and relevant works of Pecham and Bonaventure 


> 66 


21 ““Pro perfectorum informatione, pro imperfectorum consolatione”’ 
and “‘pro utrorumque defensione.” T. P., v, p. 51. 

2 “Propter condescensionem infirmorum” and ‘‘ad informationem per- 
fectorum,” Q. P., p. 161; ‘“‘consolatio infirmorum”’ and ‘“‘informatio per- 
fectorum,”’ C. K., p. 133; “‘pro aliorum necessitatibus’’ and ‘‘condescendens 
infirmis,’”’ C. P., p. 146. 

23 C. P., pp. 142—55 and 169—74. 

24 C. K., pp. 131—35 and 140—41. 

ai: By p0s., iV) 26, pany CAP pwr, 

46 Tbvd., and C. K.,-p. 138. 

MOE VPOS.. AW, LS p. 418; Ore Ap. 239; CuP., pore: 

as Evpos., IV, EO, p. 418; Do F.; % pass CP. i. bya 
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has yielded many arguments that the former is the author. Some argu- 
ments, to be sure, are more compelling that others, but all are at least 
probable and all converge to furnish moral certitude that John Pecham 
is the author of the Expositio. Examination of another chapter yields 
the same result. 


c) Analysis of chapter nine 


The ninth chapter of the Franciscan Rule is concerned with the 
preaching of the friars, and following its text, the Expositio treats first, 
the ecclesiastical permission which the friars need to exercise this office 
and that of confessor; secondly, the requisite permission from authorities 
of the Order; and thirdly, the character of their preaching. The first 
section, namely, paragraphs one to nine in the Quaracchi edition, is 
the most fruitful for determining authorship.?® 

The principal problem discussed in this section is the relation of the 
friars to the parish clergy. Although Bonaventure treated this topic in 
several works, textual parallels between his writings and the Expositio 
are few and minor. On the other hand Pecham’s Tvactatus and Roman 
Quodlibet furnish many striking parallels. For example, in the following 
texts the words “‘si praelatus posset,’’ “‘si sciret,’’ and ‘‘vellet’’ of the 
Tractatus correspond to “‘Sciret, posset et vellet,’’ and to “impotentiam, 
ignoratiam et accidiam”’ in the Expositio passage. 


IF TG 


T. P., xv, p. 84: Ad quintum dico quod si praelatus posset toti sufficere 
multitudini quotienscumque peccata confitenti, si sciret etiam pecca- 
torum nodos explicare et discrimina ponderare, vellet etiam zelo domus 
dominicae inardescens vacare et diligenter investigare, ... nunquam 
vellem quemquam a latere venientem absque eius requisitione aliquam 
subditorum ipsius confessionem audire. “ 

Expos., ix, 7, p. 429: Ad obiectum de agnitione vultus respondeo, quod si 
sacerdos proprius sciret, posset et vellet sufficiens consilium super 
subditos impendere, nullus sanae mentis quaereret se immiscere con- 
fessionibus ad ipsum non pertinentibus audiendis... Potest igitur 
episcopus aliquos mittere illis in adiutorium sacerdotibus propter ipsorum 
impotentiam, ignorantiam et accidiam, qua tepidi sunt in discutiendis 
conscientiis subditorum. 


Again, in the texts presented below, the words ‘“‘dicendum quod”, 
are proper to-the Tvactatus, and to the Expositio and Roman Quodlibet, 
which also contain the principle, “‘nulli facit iniuriam qui utitur iure 
suo.” It should be observed that the Expositio text, which alone has 


29 Expos., ix, I—9, pp. 427—29. 
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elements in common with both the Tvactatus and Quodlibet, would seem 
to be intermediate to these. 


D. P. E. (Bonav.), Q. 2, art. 2, p. 149: Nec hoc factum est in praeiudicium, 
sed potius in adiutorium parochialium sacerdotum. 


T. P., xv, p. 81: Ad primum dicendum quod missio talium a latere sic 
venientium — dico ‘‘a latere,’’ quia non sunt praelati — non est in 
praeiudicium, sed in praesidium praelatorum. 

Expos., ix, 5, p. 429: Cum ergo dicit, quod est in praeiudicium sacerdotis; 
dicendum, quod non, quia ‘‘nulli facit iniuriam qui utitur iure suo.” 

Q. R., p. 115: Ad quartum dicendum quod “‘nulli praeiudicat qui utitur iure 
SUOL FA: 


Examples could be multiplied, but a clear picture of the relationship 
between this chapter of the Expositio and parallel passages in Pecham’s 
writings can best be obtained by a study of the tables below. Table 2 
provides references to the works of Bonaventure and Pecham for ma- 
terial comparable to paragraphs one to nine of this ninth chapter of 
the Expositio. Table 3 lists words, phrases, and quotations common to 
the Expositio and the writings of the two Franciscans, and reveals at 
a glance the strong ties binding the Tvactatus, Expositio, and Roman 
Quodlibet. 


TABLE 2 


References to the works of Pecham and Bonaventure 
containing material relevant to the 
Expositio super Regulam, cap. ix, I—9 


Paragraph of Relevant Passages 
Expositio 
I. T. P., x, pp. 52—53. 
2. BEE Da 5 3 Li bce Oy O55 Oe Dele 
4. I. P., RV, pp. 80—81; 7, P...%, p. 533.0... pp. 111, Ti4—15; 


D. Pf; O..2;. att. 2. De IAQ) O..F. Ps 2-3, 8. pp. 375-70; 
D.Q., 1, Q. 2, pp. 338—39. 

5. f, Pi SV, Pp. ST, 0. Re Petths Di ak O.2 wart Bop £40; 
Apots, Sil) Aye PySi7s A poly xXil, (Op, 30S Owl Oh. 
Pp. 377; D.Q., LQ. 2, p. 339. 


6. ROP. SY, pprso,: 859 Osi) ppwlt ip dtp ta} Ooh APirus. 
P. 375. 
Te Ve Dey dee, OS, Sieve (Oe Jie, yoyoymiipms, ie CO) 2, VEL. ace), sia ie 


pp. 377—78; D. Q., 1, Q. 2, pp. 38—39. 
8—9. Q. R., pp. 115—16; Q. F. P., 12, 15, 18, pp. 378—80. 
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TABLE 3 


Words, phrases, and quotations common to the Expositio, 


cap. ix, I—9, the Tvactatus and Roman Quodlibet of Pecham, 


and various works of Bonaventure 
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Par. of 
Ex poss Gh.eP) Expos. (OQ), IR. Bonay. 
I de predicatione de praedicatione 
Fratrum Fratrum 
(UEP he.) 
2 Gregorius, Gregorius vige- Gregorius, 
XXII Moralium simo secundo XXII Moralium 
(TL. P.,xv,p.81.) Moralium (Oh Fie, JO ea) 


Luc. 9, 49 
(Hig IE 52 Wey Oats ia) 


S dominium 
(Gls deen Se 
p. 80). 
officii 
(Gin 12, o3F 
p. 80.) 


sciendum. est 
descendere gra- 
datim ecclesia- 
sticas potestates 
(LT. P., xv, p. 80). 


sibi subditorum 
(LEE SN, 


p. 80.) 

apud ipsum re- 
maneat 

(GEES 53h 

p. 80.) 

salutem fide- 
lum procurare 
(Tie ARN, 

p. 81.) 


15 Fre. Studies 


Unde in Lucae 
nono 


dominium 


officium eccle- 
siasticae 
potestatis 


quidquid potest 
inferior, potest 
etiam superior 


[potestas] per 
varios gradus 
distributa 


sibi subditis 
.. sibi 
subditarum 


manet tamen 
apud eum 


ad salutem fide- 
lum, procuran- 
dam 


quidquid enim 
potest inferior, 
potest superior 


(ON iGrpy Lia.) 
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Par. of 
IBPGNOS, IP, 12. Expos. Ome Bonav. 
4 missos viros viros idoneos mitterent per- 
idoneos mittere sonas idoneas 
(ia Ley S255 (DEESEOr2 
p. 81.) art. 2, p. 149.) 
irrationabiliter irrationabiliter 
(LES Re SVE 
P. 85.) 
ad tempus com- cedendum est 
motioni cedere ad tempus mali- 
nisi periculum _ tiae, ne scanda- 
imineret ecclesie lum suscitetur 
(Ls 2, %, Pe 53.) 
5 dicendum quod 4quodest in prae- 
_nonestin iudicium... 
praeiudicium dicendum, quod 
(ies non 
81.) 
nulli facit in- nulli praeiudicat 
luriam qui uti- qui utitur iure 
tur lure suo suo 
(Q. R., p. 115.) 
opitulans opitulationes 
(By 125 12, (0), 
art. 2, p. 149.) 
sarcinae sarcina 
(Gi seis Si 
p. 81.) 
pondus pondus laboris 
(CO), I, URa, Key, 
Pp. 377-) 
in districto in iudicio 
iudicio (ONE D., LO, 
P. 377-) 
6 sicut in eorum _apostolica ordi- 
Privilegiis con- natione in privi- 
tinetur legiis Ordinis 
(CE SER eV expressa 


p. 85.) 
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Par. of 
ISG HOS, Al, Tes Expos. Ofpre Bonav. 
6 etiam... etiam contra- 
contradicenti- dicente 
bus 
(Coad oa a 
p. 85.) 
dicente Augu- Unde Augusti- 
stino ad Mace- nus, Ad Mace- 
donium donium 
(Oia p alr) 
haereticum est haereticum est 
aliud pertina- _—aliud dicere 
citer affirmare vel sentire 
(OUR parr.) 
Gi posset... sciret, posset 
sciret... et vellet... 
vellet impotentiam, 
(LR ROS ay ignorantiam et 
p. 84.) accidiam 
sufficere multi- propter multi- 
tudini tudinem... 
(Lee Kv, insufficientiam 
p. 84.) sacerdotum 
sacerdotes sacerdotis paro- 
commensales chialis commen- 
salis 
(ORF pet is.) 
8 quantum ad interior con- 


exteriorem 
conversationem 
vel quantum 
ad conscientiae 
subditorum 


pro se et contra 
se est creden- 
dum 


pro benedictione 
duplici 


scientiae et 
exterior vitae 
et famae 


(Or hey pat t5;) 


tenetur credere 
subdito pro se 
et contra se 


(Coie paLLs.) 


el meritum 
duplicetur 


(Q. R., p. 115.) 
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IParor 
Expos. Leer Expos. Q. R. Bonav. 
8 nisi forte sacer- nisi aliquid ob- 
dos ille esset stet canonicum 
ignarus etc. (OM Res pant 5y) 
dicant...se se confessum 
confessos fuisse dicere fuisse 
(ORE pp. il5.) 
9 In omnibus au- et utinam in re- 
tem confessio- medium exces- 
nibus etc. sus etc. 
(See text.) (See. Q) F., 
pp. 115—16.) 


From a study of Table 3 one discovers the same pattern emerging in 
chapter nine as we have already seen in chapter four. A vast number 
of textual similarities appear in the Tvactatus, Expositio, and Roman 
Quodlibet, while only a few words or phrases from the writings of Bona- 
venture find a place in the Expositio. Since the author of the Tvactatus 
and the Roman Quodlibet is known to be Pecham, these texts alone 
furnish a very strong probability that Pecham is also the author of the 
Expositio. But how can one be certain that the Exfositio was not written 
by Bonaventure before the Tvactatus, for which it became the principal 
source? Analysis of the texts reveals principles, quotations, and re- 
curring phrases common to the Expositio and the Roman Quodlibet. 

Thus in paragraph four of this chapter, the author argues that the 
bishop or pope can send friars to supplement the work of the parish 
clergy, because, “‘quidquid potest inferior, potest etiam superior.” 
Again in the following paragraph, friars are shown not to violate the 
rights of the local clergy since, “‘nulli facit iniuriam qui utitur iure suo.”’ 
In the next paragraph the author defends the friars’ work in the care 
of souls with their papal privilege, against which, “‘haereticum est 


” 


aliud pertinaciter affirmare.’’ He defends the papal sollicitude for 
souls, shown by sending friars to preach and hear confessions, with a 
quotation from St. Augustine. In paragraphs eight and nine provision 
is made for the parish clergy to know the spiritual condition of their 
flock, and friars are counseled to hear confessions only when there is 
reasonable cause not to send penitents to their pastors. All this material 
is found in the Expositio and the Roman Quodlibet but is absent in the 


Tvactatus. 
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On the hypothesis that Bonaventure was the author of the Expositio, 
one would be forced to affirm that Pecham first omitted these important 
elements when he wrote the Tvactatus and then returned to the Expositio 
for material once passed over. Nor is it likely that Bonaventure wrote 
the Expositio after the Tvactatus using Pecham’s work as a source. It 
would mean that Bonaventure used the writing of a living friar, his 
junior and his subject, and borrowed his very words, when he himself 
had already written on the same questions. It is certainly more cogent 
to affirm that the Tvactatus, Expositio, and Roman Quodlibet are the 
work of one man, Pecham, who in writing his major commentary on the 
Rule had before him the works of the illustrious Minister General, Bona- 
venture. 

If Pecham is the author of the Expositio, we might hope to find some 
echo of its doctrine on preaching and confessions in his legislation as 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Perhaps we detect this in the injunctions 
issued for the parish clergy of the Canterbury diocese, 8 July 1287. In 
the Expositio the author had stressed the right of the Pope and inferior 
prelates to commission suitable men to assist their own clergy in the 
discharge of the cuva animarum. Archbishop Pecham instructs his parish 
clergy to seek such help if they themselves are not sufficient for dis- 
charging their pastoral duties. We do not claim great weight for these 
texts, but we believe the relationship should be noted: 


Expositio 

. . nimis periclitaretur status Eccle- 
siae, si Papa vel inferior hierarcha, 
videns sibi subditorum curae non 
sufficere, nec se ipsum posse omni- 
bus adesse, non posset viros idoneos 
mittere vice sua. Unde si sacerdos 
curam habens nolit admittere Fra- 
trem missum canonice, peccat mor- 
ta ECT ra 


Cap. ix, 4, p. 428.) 


Injunctions for Parish Clergy 


... quod provideant fideliter gregi 
sibi commisso in spiritualibus: ut- 
pote in predicatione verbi dei et 
sacramentis ecclesie dispensandis et 
specialiter in confessionibus audien- 
dis; et ubi ipsi non sufficiunt ad 
hoc, vocent in sui adiutorium viros 
sanctos ad hoc specialiter deputatos.*° 


Finally, we turn our attention to the last paragraph of chapter nine 
where the author deduces from the Rule the obligation of Franciscans 
to study and stresses their special calling to preach.*! In thought and 
phrasing this paragraph is so remarkably similar to passages in Bona- 


30 Frederick M. Powicke and Christopher R. Cheney (eds.), Councils and 
Synods with Other Documents Relating to the English Church (2 vols.; Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1964), II, 1079. 

PE YPos ix, 145 Ppp. 430——31. 
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venture’s Epistola and Determinationes that one must suspect either 
that Bonaventure wrote the passage or that the author had his works 
before him. The latter is a real possibility. Indeed, Longpré once sug- 
gested that Pecham was the unknown master to whom the Epzstola was 
directed.22 But Bonaventure is not the author of the Exfositio text. 
In some instances passages from Pecham’s Tvactatus, Contra Kilwardby, 
and Canticum seem only as much like the Expositio text as do Bona- 
venturian passages, but in other cases there appear characteristics which 
clearly identify Pecham as the author. The paragraph in question is 
short, and we shall present the evidence line by line. 

First, the author of the Expositio claims that when Francis in the 
ninth chapter of the Rule urged the friars to preach with words that 
are “‘examined,’’? he was in fact imposing upon them an obligation to 
study. Two passages of Bonaventure’s Epistola are relevant. In the first 
Bonaventure deduces from the friars’ obligation to preach, the necessity 
of having books and reading. In the second, after explaining that the 
words of the tenth chapter of the Rule, “et non curent nescientes litteras 
litteras discere,’’*4 refer not to clerics, but to lay friars, he brings forth 
biographical data to prove Francis’ desire that the friars study Sacred 
Scripture.25 A more relevant passage occurs in the Determinationes, 
where Bonaventure justifies the friars’ study of Scripture as necessary 
for the office of preaching imposed on the friars by the Rule. To show 
the utility of study, Bonaventure paraphrases the very passage of the 
Rule containing the wird “examined,”’ but fails to include it. The point 
that words can be “‘examined”’ only as the result of study, found in the 
Expositio, appears again only in a passage from Pecham’s Canticum. 
We conclude that the Expositio passage is most closely related to the 
Canticum text, though the general doctrine is common to Bonaventure 
and Pecham. The relevant passages, with the exception of the second 
Epistola text, which the reader may consult, are presented below. 


Expos., ix, 13, pp. 430—31: Ex isto autem capitulo patet, quod Fratribus 
ex intentione beati Francisci incumbit studere, quia sine studio non 
possunt verba modo debito examinare. 


32 Longpré, cited by Bougerol, who agrees. Bougerol, Introduction to the 
Works of Bonaventure, p. 205, n. 31. 

8° ““Moneo quoque et exhortor eosdem fratres, ut in praedicatione, quam 
faciunt, sint examinata et casta eorum eloquia, ad utilitatem et aedificatio- 
nem populi, annuntiando eis vitia et virtutes, poenam et gloriam cum brevi- 
tate sermonis; quia verbum abbreviatum fecit Dominus super terram.’’ 
Chap. ix; Francis of Assisi, Opuscula, p. 71; Writings, p. 63. 

* Chap. x; Francis of Assisi, Opuscula, p. 72; Writings, p. 63. 

85 Epist., 10, pp. 334—35. 
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C. P., p. 184: cum regula. praedicatores instruat, “ut sint examinata et 
casta eorum eloquia, virtutes et vitia, poenam et gloriam nuntiando,” 
certe necesse habent studio intendere qui debent verba examinare et 
virtutes invicem et a vitiis distinguere, quia virtutes et vitia aliquando 
subtiliter metiuntur. 

Epist. (Bonav.), 6, p. 333: Siigitur praedicare non debent fabulas, sed verba 
divina; et haec scire non possunt, nisi legant; nec legere, nisi habeant 
scripta: planissimum est, quod de perfectione Regulae est libros habere 
sicut et praedicare. 

D.Q. (Bonav.), I, Q. 3, p. 339: Cum... praedicationis officium ex regulari 
professione Ordini annexum sit et confessionis, quae notitiam requirunt 
sacrae Scripturae, ... necesse est nos sacrae Scripturae habere studium 
et magistros. Haec enim scientia non solum utilis est ad aliorum erudi- 
tionem, sed etiam ad propriam instructionem, ut servus Dei sciat se 
ipsum bene regere, virtutes a vitiis discernere et notitiam Dei et futu- 
rorum praemiorum clarius intelligere et in omnibus cautius et fructuo- 
sius conversari. 


Continuing, the author of the Expositio also deduces from the Rule 
the friars’ responsibility to preach. The text is cited below with parallel 
passages in other writings: 


Expos., ix, 3, p. 431: Patet etiam, quod Fratres ex sua professione habent 
praedicare... 


T. P., xv, p. 85: Amplius, non omnes religiosi ad illam solitudinem .. . sunt 
vocati, sed ad praedicandum et serviendum praelatis Ecclesiae ex sua 
professione dedicati. 


C. P., pp. 187—88: extraneum videtur omnino statui monachorum prae- 
dicare, quia nec habent hoc ex regula nec statuto ... Maxime autem 
hoc convenit illis, quid habent hoc ex regula, quae est professionis 
religiosae intimum fundamentum ... 


Epist. (Bonav.), 6, p. 333: planissimum est, quod de perfectione Regulae 
est libros habere sicut et praedicare. 


D.Q. (Bonav.), I, Q. 3, p. 339: Cum praedicationis officium ex regulari 
professione Ordini annexum sit... 


The exact words ‘‘ex sua professione”’ with reference to the preaching 
of the friars appear only in the Expositio and Tvractatus and argue for 
Pecham’s authorship. The words “habent praedicare’’ may be related 
to Bonaventure’s ‘‘libros habere sicut et praedicare’”’ in the Efzstola, 
but a near equivalent occurs in Pecham’s Canticum, where the pronoun 
in “habent hoc” clearly refers to the preceding “‘praedicare.”” The words 
‘“‘patet etiam quod” may also derive from Bonaventure’s” planissimum 
est quod.” Such similarity, is, as we have said, to be expected, given 
Pecham’s penchant for rephrasing Bonaventure’s thought. 
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The Expositio text now mentions that the Rule contains a special 
treatise on the subject of preaching. From the following passages one 
can see that Pecham invariably refers to a definite section of the Rule 
concerned with preaching, two chapters in the Tvactatus and Contra 
Kilwardby, one chapter in the Canticum. Bonaventure, however, writes 
more generally, ““Clamat Regula.’’ The weight of the evidence is again 
in favor of Pecham’s authorship. 


Expos., ix, 13, p. 431: in quorum Regula inter omnes specialis tractatus 
de praedicationis officio continetur. 

T. P., x, p. 53: inter omnes regulas autenticas religiosorum ista sola duo 
contineat capitula de praedicatione .. . 

C. K., p. 127: regula, que de hoc in duobus loquitur capitulis.. . 

C. P., p. 188: in cuius nono capitulo circa praedicationis officium tangitur .. . 


Epist. (Bonav.), 6, pp. 33233: Clamat Regula expresse imponens Fratribus 
auctoritatem et officium praedicandi.. . 


Finally, the Expositio passage under discussion closes with the state- 
ment that no other religious are equally competent by reason of their 
state for the office of preaching as those who profess the Franciscan 
Rule. Again, there are numerous parallel texts in the writings of Pecham 
and Bonaventure: 


Expos., 1x, 13, Pp. 431: unde certissime constat, quod nullis Religiosis aliis 
plus competit praedicare ex ratione status sui, quam his qui hanc 
Regulam profitentur. 


T. P., i, p. 14: Ratione enim status passibilis passio virtuti famulatur, cum 
ordinata ex causa honesta oriatur... 

Ibid., x, p. 53: apparet mirabile, qualiter aliqui dicere presumpserunt, 
quod ad fratres non pertinet predicare ... 


Ibid., xv, p. 85: Sed quia dicunt hoc statui religiosorum repugnare, non 
clericorum saecularium, ostendo manifeste esse falsum. 


Ibid., p. 86: Ergo cum clericus saecularis, quia clericus, non teneatur ad 


paupertatem: potest enim habere peculium: nec ad castitatem ratione 
status sui: alias Graeci non essent clerici seu sacerdotes .. . 


C. K., pp. 126—27: prelatis quidem ecclesie solis ex ratione status sui 
competit essentialiter predicare ... Ad hoc essentialius competit cui- 
libet statui quod competit ei ex regula quam quod competit ei ex statuto; 
fratribus autem minoribus solis competit predicare ex regula; .. . nullis 
ergo ex statuto predicantibus hoc convenit essentialius quam ipsis... 


C. P., p. 187: Illis autem convenientius hoc committitur officium ex ratione 
status sui, quorum religionis institutio et instituentis intentio praedica- 
tionis officio plus concordat... Cum autem vita ipsorum sit vitae 
apostolorum, principalium scilicet praedicatorum, simillima, nullis 
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magis quam ipsis competit praedicare... Habunt ergo fratres illi 
praedicationis officium nullorum aliorum imitatione vel occasione 
religiosorum, sed ex intimo status sui. 


Epist. (Bonav.), 6, pp. 332—33: Clamat Regula expresse imponens Fratribus 
auctoritatem et officium praedicandi, quod non credo in aliqua Regula 
alia reperiri. 

Ibid., 11, p. 335: credens, quod nulli magis quam tali competit auctoritas 
docendi Evangelium Christi. 


Analysis of these texts reveals a striking similarity between the com- 
parative construction used in the Expositio and in the second Epistola 
text. Similar constructions occur also, however, in Contra Kilwardby 
and the Canticum, while the words ‘“‘competit praedicare’’ are proper 
to these latter and the Expositio. All doubt about the author is removed 
by the appearance of the words “ex ratione status sui” in the Expositio 
text. This phrase is found in the Contra Kilwardby and Canticum quo- 
tations above, and near equivalents are present, even in a different 
context, in the passages cited from the first and fifteenth chapters of 
the Tvactatus. 

Full light is shed upon this Expositio passage when it is compared 
with the text of Contyva Kilwardby. The Dominican provincial had 
asserted that the office of preaching belonged essentially to the state 
of the Friars Preachers and only accidentally to that of the Minors. In 
rebuttal Pecham argued that the office of preaching belonged essentially 
only to the prelates of the Church “ex ratione status sui.’’ The only 
true order of preachers, essentially bound to the preaching office was 
the ‘‘ordo episcoporum,”’ all other Orders were only accidentally endowed 
with this responsibility. And granted this fact, Pecham continued, an 
Order bound by its Rule to preach, viz. the Friars Minor, was more 
essentially related to this office than was one bound only by its statutes, 
viz. the Friar Preachers. Bonaventure’s statement in his Efistola, 
“nulli magis quam tali competit auctoritas docendi Evangelium Christi,” 
cited above, conflicts with Pecham’s opinion in Contra Kilwardby that 
the preaching office belongs essentially only to prelates. Pecham modifed 
the statement to make it accord with his own teaching: “nullis Religioszs 
aliis plus competit praedicare ex ratione status sui.” We conclude, 
therefore, that this passage of the Expositio furnishes a strong argument 
for Pecham’s authorship, and corroborates all the other evidence pre- 
sented in this study. 

Regarding Pecham’s authorship we have the greatest certitude which 
can be asked of internal evidence. Great textual similarity between 
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Expositio passages and those found in all the works of Pecham on the 
Rule, the recurring appearance of stylistic devices and key phrases, 
the contradiction of Bonaventure’s statement and that of the Expositio 
on the matter of the purse and the clear origin of that opinion in the 
dispute with Kilwardby, the appearance of common lists of citations, 
the scattered nature of the material in Bonaventure’s writings — all 
these considerations converge to assure us beyond reasonable doubt 
that the Expositio super Regulam, as the Laurenziana manuscript alone 
witnesses, is truly the work of “‘venerabilis patris et magistri fratris 
Johannis de Pechiam.” 


IV. CHRONOLOGY OF PECHAM’S WRITINGS 
ON THE FRANCISCAN RULE 


Scholars of the thirteenth century secular-mendicant polemics in 
general, and of John Pecham’s writings in particular, have established 
an accepted chronology for the works of this Franciscan. Glorieux dated 
Pecham’s Tvactatus between February and July of 1270, for this apo- 
logetic includes criticism of Aquinas’ doctrine on poverty and evangelical 
perfection, set forth early that year in De perfectione vitae spiritualis. 
In November of the same year, again according to Glorieux, Pecham 
wrote his Quaestio de paupertate.2 Contra Kilwardby, as was noted by 
the editor, Felice Tocco, must precede the appointment of Pecham’s 
adversary to Canterbury, 1 October 1272.3 The address of Kilwardby 
as “‘frater R. karissime’’* and the biting sarcasm throughout this work 
preclude any possibility that the Dominican was already Archbishop. 
Delorme dated the Expositio after 1273 and while Pecham was minister 
provincial of the English Franciscans ;® he ascribed the Canticum to the 
same period, but held that it was written after the Expositio.® Finally, 
Pecham composed his Roman Quodlibet between 1277 and 1279 while 
lector at the papal curia. 


Did the Expositio really precede the Canticum? Fr. Lemmens had 
held this sequence before Delorme. He believed Pecham took the words 


1 Glorieux, Répertoive, II, 90. See also idem, Recherches de théologie an- 
cienne et médiévale, VI, 28—29, 40—41; VII, 149—50. 

2 Idem, Répertoire, i) gt. See also idem, Recherches de théol. ancien. et méd., 
VI, 18—24, 38, ae VII, 149—50. 


* Delorme, Studi fran., 3% ser., 29 (1932), 49. See above, p. 165. 
® Delorme, Studi fran., 3% ser., 29 (1932), 49. See above, p. 166. 
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of the ‘‘Senior,” who appears in the Canticum,’ from the Expositio and 
other writings of Bonaventure. Delorme, while rejecting this attribution 
of the Expositio, accepted the chronology. In this chapter we shall 
show through analysis and comparison of the texts, that the Expositio 
was probably written, not before, but after the Canticum. Two consid- 
erations lie behind this assertion: first, while the polemics of Contra 
Kilwardby are echoed rather loudly in the Canticum, they are mitigated 
in the Expositio. Secondly, a progressive development of Pecham’s 
thought can be traced through his writings on the Rule if the true 
sequence is Contra Kilwardby, Canticum, Expositio, and finally, the 
Roman Quodlibet. 


Contra Kilwardby antedates Canticum and Expositio 


Preliminary to the first consideration, we shall show that the Canticum 
and Expositio are later than Contra Kilwardby, for the tract against the 
Dominican provides an adequate explanation for certain otherwise 
enigmatic statements in the other writings. We already have seen one 
example of this in the preceding section of this article where texts which 
concerned the use of a purse by Christ and the Apostles were cited from 
Contra Kilwardby, the Canticum, and the Expositio. In all three works 
Pecham states that there is no mention of a purse in the Gospels until 
the Friday before the Passion. Still, Pecham admits in these same 
writings that Christ sometimes used a purse. Why, then, the emphasis 
upon the first reference in Scripture? Bonaventure in his Apologia had 
faced the objection of the use of a purse by Christ and had not made 
this claim. Indeed, he mentioned that according to the Evangelist 
Christ used a purse in Samaria. Nor had Pecham made this assertion 
in his Tvactatus or Quaestio. The answer lies in Contra Kilwardby, where 
Pecham quotes the Dominican provincial’s claim for the witness of 
Scripture to the fact that Christ and his disciples had a purse from 
which they bought food. Pecham undoubtedly saw implied in this 
statement a claim that Christ constantly used a purse. In the midst 
of his vigorous reply Pecham makes his statement regarding the first 
mention of a purse in Scripture. In contrast to this fiery passage in 
Contra Kilwardby is the mildness with which Pecham argues the same 
point in the Canticum and Expositio. Clearly in Contra Kilwardby we 
have an adequate explanation for an otherwise curious remark, a 
strong argument for dating the Canticum and Expositio after Contra 
Kilwardby.® 

7 C. P., pp. xvii—xvill. 8 See above, pp. 216—18. 
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A second statement of the Canticum and Expositio which finds an 
adequate explanation in Contra Kilwardby occurs in Pecham’s proof 
that the Apostles lived in poverty. When citing the Legenda of St. John 
the Evangelist, Pecham qualifies his reference with the words, “‘qua 
utitur ecclesia Romana.’’? Why does Pecham feel that he must defend 
his use of this text? He found no such qualifying clause necessary 
when he cited this Legenda in his Tvactatus!® and Quaestio de paupertate' 
in 1270. Nor had Bonaventure appended such a statement when he 
used the Legenda in his De perfectione evangelica® and in his A fologia.8 
Once more the adequate explanation of Pecham’s remark is found in 
Contra Kilwardby. From the excerpts there quoted from Kilwardby’s 
letter to his novices and from Pecham’s remarks thereon, it is clear 
that the Dominican provincial had mentioned certain revelations 
made, perhaps to Hildegard and the Abbot Joachim, concerning 
the Dominican Order. In particular these prophecies attributed the 
foundation of the Friars Preachers to the intercessory power of the 
Blessed Virgin, who also was said to have assured its progress by heav- 
enly signs. Although Pecham objected that the prophecies referred to 
others, he nevertheless upbraided Kilwardby for his belief in apocryphal 
revelations: 


O karissime, recole scriptum esse, quia “‘sompnia extollunt imprudentes.”’ 
Utinam aliquid allegasses solidius in tui sacri ordinis fulcimentum! Sanc- 
torum siquidem revelationes autenticas novimus, apocriphas non curamus.4 


Further on in Contra Kilwardby, Pecham cites the Legenda of St. John 
the Evangelist to prove that the Apostles lived in poverty. We do not 
find here the mild “‘qua utitur ecclesia Romana”’ of the Canticum and 
Expositio, but a more forceful statement, which in the light of the 
passage mentioned above, Pecham obviously directed at Kilwardby 
and the Dominicans: “Idem patet de Johanne evangelista pecuniam 
respuente, ut legitur in legenda non apocripha, sed a sede apostolica 


®° “Hoc patet de Ioanne evangelista in legenda sua, qua utitur ecclesia 
Romana.” C. P., p. 150. ‘Idem patet de sancto Ioanne evangelista inLegenda 
sua qua utitur Ecclesia Romana.” Evpos., iv, 4, p. 413. 
0 “Item docuit beatus Joannes evangelista sicut legitur in legenda sua.”’ 
TRS dey Nhs TOs BY. 
1 ““Ttem Johannes evangelista in legenda sua.” Q. P., p. 150. 
% “Ttem, ad hoc est exemplum discipulorum Ioannis Evangelistae, de 
quibus in eius Legenda dicitur...” D. P. E., Q. 2, art. 2, p. 138. 
#8 “Hanc etiam paupertatis formam et Ioannes servavit Evangelista 
cue discipulis suis... sicut scribitur in eius Legenda...” Apol., vii, 33, 
283% 
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confirmata, et approbata, cum tamen quidam multum in sompniis et 
apocrifis glorientur.’’!® It is because Kilwardby used prophecies which 
Pecham considered apocryphal that the latter vigorously defends his 
use of the Legenda in Contra Kilwardby, and clearly the mild ‘qua 
utitur ecclesia Romana’ of the Canticum and Expositio is a late trace 
of the controversy. Thus in Contra Kilwardby we have again the ade- 
quate explanation for a curious remark occurring in the Canticum and 
Expositio. In this case and the earlier example concerning the purse 
of Christ, the Canticum and Expositio passages are considerably more 
mild than the parallel passage of Contra Kilwardby, an indication that 
the controversy had cooled somewhat. On the basis of these examples, 
we believe it is certain that the Canticum and the Expositio were written 
after Contra Kilwardby. With this established, we can turn now to the 
principal subject of this section, the proof that the Canticum was 
written before the Expositio. 


Canticum antedates Expositio 


In the texts which we last examined, we saw that vigorous statements 
of Contra Kilwardby were considerably toned down in the Canticum 
and Expositio. Our first reason for dating the Canticum before the 
Expositio is that more of the heat of controversy remains in the Canticum 
than in the commentary on the Rule. One example of this can be seen 
in those same passages mentioned above where Pecham proves that 
the Apostles lived in poverty. In addition to the text from the Legenda 
of St. John the Evangelist, Pecham also quotes the Legenda of Sts. Simon 
and Jude. In the Tvactatus,1® Quaestio,’? and Contra Kilwardby,'® no 
comment accompanies the citation of this latter Legenda, but in the 
...hoc legitur in legenda apostolorum 


(as 


Canticum Pecham writes: 
Simonis et Iudae, quae communiter habetur; non in illa, quam quidam 
pseudographus impie breviavit.’”!® Turning to the Fxpfositio, we find 
this Legenda cited without comment.?° Who is the “pseudographus’’ 
mentioned in the Canticum? As we shall see shortly, the Canticum 
contains a veiled assault on the Dominican practice of poverty. There- 
fore, we suspect that Kilwardby or a confrere, replying to Contra Kilward- 
by, used a text from the Legenda of Sts. Simon and Jude which Pecham 
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considered fraudulent. If this is so, then Pecham wrote the Canticum 
prior to Kilwardby’s appointment as Archbishop, 1 October 1272, 
since, as Franciscan regent master at Oxford, he would hardly endanger 
the liberty of his province by terming the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
“pseudographus.” If Kilwardby is not the villain indicated, then the 
Canticum may have been written any time between Contra Kilwardby 
and Pecham’s departure for the papal curia. But regardless of the 
identity of the ‘‘pseudographus,” absence in the Expositzo of this caustic 
remark argues for a later date than the Canticum. By 1275 Pecham 
was provincial of the English Franciscans, and in 1277 he left England 
to lecture at the curia. If such a remark was somewhat unfitting for a 
Franciscan provincial, it was even more unfitting for the magister sacri 
palatii. Further, at the curia Pecham would find English Franciscan 
controversies distant in time and place and would probably take a 
more catholic view of his Order’s affairs.”4 

The cooling of controversy can be seen in comparing another set of 
Canticum and Expositio passages, namely those containing the reasons 
for the prohibition of money. Of the six reasons appearing in the Can- 
ticum, the first, second, and fourth are derived from a statement of St. 
John Chrysostom, cited by Pecham in the Tvactatus.8 


Tyractatus Canticum 


Multa per hoc unum emundabat, ... primo, ut ab eis praedicantibus 
primum, quidem non suspectos fa- omnis suspicio tolleretur, dum nulla 
ciens Apostolos; secundo ab omni terrena quaererent et oblata etiam 


21 Pecham’s references to a “‘legenda non apocripha’’ and to a legenda 
“qua utitur ecclesia Romana’”’ in Contra Kilwardby, the Canticum, and the 
Expositio may distinguish older legendae from the Legenda aurea of Bl. James 
of Voragine, O. P. (ed. T. Graesse, Dresden and Leipzig, 1846; the 1493 
Lyons ed. is cited here). Antoine Dondaine, O. P. dates the Legenda aurea 
atter Bonaventure’s Legenda maior S. Francisci (1260—63) and before 1267. 
Until its recent destruction, a manuscript dated 1273 existed at Metz. 
See Dondaine, ‘“‘Saint Pierre Martyr,” Avchivum Fratrum Praedicatorum 23 
(1953), 119—20. The text quoted in the Tvactatus and Quaestio de paupertate, 
and to which reference is made in Contra Kilwardby, the Canticum, and the 
Expositio (see notes 9—11, 15 above) is not found in the Legenda aurea. 
Similarly, the text from the Legenda of Sts. Simon and Jude, perhaps from 
the Doctrina Addaei Apostoli (A. S. [Bruxelles, 1884,] LXI [12th October 
vol.], pp. 458—59), quoted in the Expositio, Tyactatus, and Contra Kilwardby, 
and to which reference is made in the Canticum (see notes 16—20 above) 
is also not in the Legenda aurea. If James of Voragine is the ‘‘pseudographus,”’ 
it would appear that Pecham was so provoked by Kilwardby’s use of apo- 
cryphal legends, that in his reply he included a few depreciatory remarks 
on the Legenda aurea. The lessening of invective in the Expositio still argues 
for the chronological order: Contra Kilwardby, Canticum, Expositio. 

22 C. P., pp. 148—49; Expos., iv, 3, pp. 412—13. 

28 The quotation occurs also in Expos., iv, 3, p. 413. 
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eos eruens sollicitudine ut vaca- recusarent; secundo, ut  virtutes 

tionem omnem sermoni tribuant! Christi agnoscerent et ostenderent 

3 docens eos suam virtutem. servis suis sine humana providentia 

(Cap. iii, p. 30.) necessaria ministrantis; ... quarto, 
ut omnem sollicitudinem cordium 
suorum in Domino iactantes ipsius 
clementia nutrirentur... 


(Pp. 148—49.) 


As can be seen, Pecham has this text in mind when he writes the Canti- 
cum passage, but he chooses to quote instead strong words of St. Jerome 
bearing on the need of preachers to be poor: ‘‘Si haec haberent, videren- 
tur non causa salutis hominum praedicare, sed lucri.’’” He continues to 
develop this point a few lines below, giving as the third reason for the 
prohibition of money: “‘ut ex eorum cordibus avaritiam radicitus 
exstirparet, quae solet in opulentia mobili et immobili, propria et 
communi ‘quae sua sunt quaerere,’ ut exempla innumera manifestant.’’*4 
Pecham is clearly telling his readers that there are preachers in the 
Church who — he says led by avarice — are acquiring movable and 
immovable goods in individual or common ownership. If we turn our 
attention back to Contra Kilwardby, it becomes clear who these preachers 
are. Kilwardby had instructed his novices that the Dominican form of 
life was that taught by Christ and asked, rhetorically, what else the 
Dominicans do in their journeys but preach the gospel and reconcile 
sinners according to the example and instructions of Christ. Sardonically, 
Pecham answered, ““Utinam circuitus multorum ad nihil aliud ordine- 
tur,’ implying that the Dominicans were interested in material gain 
as well as the spread of Christ’s kingdom.?® A little later he directly 
challenged Kilwardby on the Dominicans’ use of money and acquisition 
of property: “Si igitur denarios habes aut geris, si calciatus incedis, si 
domum habes ut monachi propriam tue communitatis, de precipua 
similitudine cum Domino et apostolis suis in modo conversandi exterius 
non poteris gloriari.’’** In the light of Contra Kilwardby, it seems clear 
that the remarks of the Canticum are a veiled reference to the Domini- 
cans. If we turn, now, to the reasons for evangelical poverty expressed 
in the Expositio, where the fourth reason corresponds to the third of 
the Canticum, we find that the treatment of this whole point has been 
modified and the polemics removed.?’ This is what we would expect 
4 C. P., pp. 148—49. 
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if the Expositio were written after Canticum pauperts, after the appoint- 
ment of Kilwardby as Archbishop of Canterbury, after the controversy 
had subsided, in short, while Pecham was magister sacri palatit in the 
papal curia and writing for the entire Order. 

Before leaving these passages of the Canticum and Expositio concerned 
with reasons for the prohibition of money, it would be well to make 
another observation which confirms the later date of the commentary. 
Lemmens has prejudiced the reader to see the reasons set forth in the 
Canticum as a condensation of the Expositio passage. However, the 
Expositio treatment is a very carefully written piece. The quotation 
from St. John Chrysostom occurring under the third reason is the 
outline for the first part of the passage. The first two reasons for poverty 
are supported by a patristic text, then a third reason is given, and the 
Chrysostom text is introduced to support all three. A seventh refers 
to preaching, making a complete circle with the first reason, which also 
referred to preaching. All the motives for poverty are supported with 
authorities. Now the Canticum also is a literary work: the author de- 
scribes a pilgrimage in search of happiness until he finds his way of 
life through the guidance of the “‘venerable Elder.’’ It seems very 
doubtful that the author, once having produced this passage on the 
motives of poverty would have mutilated it when he placed it in his 
Canticum. Far more likely is it that the Expositio passage is a later 
and more perfect expression of Pecham’s thought. Thus stylistic con- 
siderations in this passage confirm the argument from the softening of 
polemics. 

The pattern which we have now delineated is one in which opinions 
expressed with some violence in Contra Kilwardby are repeated in the 
Canticum, though with a certain moderation in some cases, and are 
completely subdued in the Expositio. It is reasonable to see this as a 
progressive cooling of controversy and to accept Contra Kilwardby, 
Canticum, and Expositio as the chronological order of these writings. 

In these same three works we find traces of ideological and textual 
development which constitute a second strong argument leading to the 
conclusion that the Expositio is later than the Canticum. 

In paragraph ten of the fourth chapter of the Expositio Pecham 
summarizes his treatment of the various states through which the 
Apostles passed in their attitude towards the use of money. A four-stage 
development is delineated : 


Igitur Apostoli missi ad praedicandum loculis caruerunt; tempore vero 
passionis et persecutionis dispensative loculos pro se ipsis habuerunt; tertio, 
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bona multitudinis ad tempus dispensaverunt, et illam dispensationem 
tanquam impeditivam verbi Dei dimittentes, ad primariam reversi nudi- 
tatem, loculis caruerunt.. .28 


In context, this passage follows the text of Luke 22 : 35—36, in which 
Christ asks his Apostles on the eve of the Passion if they were in want 
when he sent them forth without money, and receiving a negative reply, 
enjoins them to take up purse, wallet, and sword. Pecham gives a gloss 
from Bede explaining the necessity of carrying provisions in times of 
persecution, and then explains the four states of the Apostles’ poverty 
as cited above. When we look for a parallel in Contra Kilwardby, we 
find only the text of Luke and the gloss of Bede, without any attempt 
to clarify the stages through which the Apostles passed.?° In the Cantz- 
cum pauperis this is also the case;° only much later in his text, when 
he treats the relationship of the poverty of religious holding goods in 
common to Franciscan poverty, does Pecham mention that the Apostles 
relinquished the management of goods as an impediment to preaching.*} 
In the Expositio, where, as we have seen, a four-stage development is 
traced, the argument proceeds without interruption. Finally, in the 
Quodlibet Romanum, Pecham sets forth a five-stage evolution of the 
Apostles’ practice of poverty: 


Unde Apostoli, quantum ad loculos vel eorum carentiam, fuerunt in 
quintopartito statu. Primo quidem missi sunt sine loculis, Matt. 10, 9; 
secundo dispensatum est cum eis ut possent habere loculos tempore passionis 
durante persecutione; [tertio] redierunt ad pristinam nuditatem, Act. 3, 6: 
“Argentum et aurum non est mihi,’’ Glossa: ‘‘Memor praecepti Domini 
dicentis: ‘Nolite possidere’’’; quarto fuerunt in statu dispensantium, cum 
omnia pretia venditorum ‘‘ponebantur ad pedes Apostolorum”’ et per ipsos 
dispensabantur, sicut patet Act. 4; quinto dimissa dispensatione redierunt 
ad paupertatem suam pristinam, sicut patet Act. 6.*° 


On the basis of this evolution of thought, therefore, it seems extremely 
probable that the Expositio is intermediate to the Canticum and the 


Quodlibet. 


An instance of textual development is perceptible in the order of 
treatment concerning various aspects of evangelical poverty. In Contra 
Kilwardby Pecham’s development of his material flows naturally from 
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Kilwardby’s assertion that Christ and his disciples used purses.** He 
denies that there is mention of a purse in Scripture before the narrative 
of Christ’s last days, for until this time the Apostles were supported 
by others.?4 After discussing the reasons why Christ sometimes used 
a purse,?® he compares the relative perfection of those who hold money 
to provide for others and those who employ it on their own behalf.%6 
Finally, Pecham explains that prelates are not bound to this poverty, 
which was imposed on the Apostles, not as prelates, but as preachers.*? 
The treatment in the Canticum parallels this development through the 
discussion of the perfection of those who hold money for diverse reasons.?® 
As a result of having following the outline of Contra Kilwardby and 
because there are other aspects he wishes to consider, Pecham is forced 
into the illogical position of introducing at this point the Gospel basis 
for poverty and the reasons for the evangelical injunction.?® Turning to 
the Expositio we find that the outline of Contra Kilwardby is abandoned 
and the material recast in logical form. The author cites the evangelical 
basis for Franciscan poverty,*° gives the reasons for this Gospel injunc- 
tion,*! and proves from the Fathers that the Apostles lived according 
to it.42 In answering the first of four objections,4* Pecham sets forth 
his understanding of Christ’s use of a purse. He discusses the reasons 
for this use and their implications for Christian perfection,** and he 
stresses the exceptional nature of this use.*® Turning to the other ob- 
jections, Pecham justifies the use of money by prelates,*® insists that 
poverty is a counsel given to all Christians,*” and interprets the evangeli- 
cal counsel as an exhortation to a permanent manner of life.48 


Comparison of the above passages reveals, not only a progressively 
developing perfection in presentation, but also new material contained 
in the Exposztio alone. First, in paragraph twelve Pecham explains that 
although Christ sometimes used money, the true disciple of Christ 
should not settle for milk, but seek solid food.*® Secondly, in paragraph 
fifteen, he answers a question not treated by Bonaventure or himself in 
other writings on the Rule, viz., was Christ’s injunction to poverty 
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meant only to apply during missionary journeys, or was it to be a 
permanent mode of existence ?5° Given the repetitive nature of Pecham’s 
writings, it is probable that the Expositio was written last. 


One final consideration seems to indicate that the Canticum is inter- 
mediate to Contra Kilwardby and the Exfositio. While the Canticum 
contains material in common with Contra Kilwardby and lacking in the 
Expositio, it also contains material lacking in Contra Kilwardby and 
present in the Expositio. This would not be surprising if we were dealing 
with scattered material, but the contents of paragraphs sixteen to 
nineteen in the fourth chapter of the Expositio® are found in one body 
in the other two works as well.5? Furthermore, what is lacking in Contra 
Kilwardby is material essential to Pecham’s treatment in the other two 
works, viz., the mutual relationship of giving and receiving, the essential 
element of intention in both, and the four lines of verse containing this 
doctrine.®? On the other hand, Contra Kilwardby** and the Canticum*® 
cite the Digest to show that the friars do not acquire ownership of funds 
left by a donor with an intermediary to provide for the needs of the 
friars. In the Expositio the citation is dropped and the paragraph 
recast.°® Once again we have a probable argument that the sequence 
of the writings of Pecham is as it has been described. 


In the preceding pages we have traced what we believe is a strongly 
probable argument that the Expositio super Regulam was written after 
the Canticum pauperis. This argument rests on two facts: first, the 
reflection in the Expositio of the Pecham-Kilwardby controversy, but 
with the elimination of the invective which still appeared in the Canti- 
cum; and secondly, an evolution of thought and text which demands 
that the Expositio be dated after the Canticum. 


Historical context 


If this conclusion is correct, we can suggest the following historical 
context for the later writings of John Pecham on the Franciscan Rule. 
Returning to Oxford in 1271, Pecham found the friars disturbed by 
a letter of the Dominican provincial to his novices in which the manner 
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of life of the Friars Preachers was extolled and aspersions were cast on 
the Franciscan vocation. Franciscan regent master at Oxford and fresh 
from the secular-mendicant controversy at Paris, Pecham was the 
logical choice to reply. With religious zeal in his heart and no little 
vitriol on his pen, he assailed his Dominican adversary in Contra 
Kilwardby. But if Kilwardby’s letter had circulated among the arts 
students at the University or had come to the attention of Franciscan 
novices, Pecham may have feared a detrimental effect on Franciscan 
vocations. There was need of a positive writing setting forth the rationale 
and beauty of the Franciscan life and incorporating in less polemical 
form the answers already given to the Dominican provincial. Canticum 
pauperis filled this need. Here Pecham traces the futile search of a 
young man seeking wisdom in all the subjects of interest to a youthful 
scholar at Oxford until he finds his purpose in life in the Francis- 
can vocation. The Canticum should probably be dated, therefore, 
prior to Pecham’s assumption of the duties of Franciscan provincial 
in 1275. 

There was need in the Franciscan Order of an extensive up-to-date 
commentary on the Rule incorporating the developments given to its 
interpretation in the Franciscan writings resulting from the renewal 
of the secular-mendicant controversy by the attacks of Gerard of Abbe- 
ville. With the death of St. Bonaventure in 1274, John Pecham, who 
had already sketched a brief commentary in his Tvactatus,®’? and who 
was now the principal living apologist of the Order, was the most quali- 
fied man to write it. Moreover, Pecham was by this time provincial and 
perhaps already magister sacri palatit. 

Something can be said for the origin of the Expositio at the papal 
curia, or at least on the Continent. The commentary is obviously intend- 
ed for the whole Order. Traces of the Kilwardby dispute are discernible 
only after minute comparison with previous writings, and no indica- 
tions of English provincialism are evident. Only one of the manuscripts 
is found in England, and that must be dated after the canonization of 
Bonaventure in the late fifteenth century.®* It is not unlikely, therefore, 
that Pecham wrote the Expositio when he was in Italy in 1276 for the 
General Chapter of Padua or between 1277 and 1279 when he was at 
the papal curia. 
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58 Oxford, Bodleian, Canon. miscell, cod. 277, late 15th cent., fols. 
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Still, the contradictions between the Expositio and the bull Volun- 
tartae paupertati of Gregory X, 5 November 1274, discussed earlier in 
this article, cannot be ignored.®® If further investigation does indeed 
show that the Minister General, Jerome of Ascoli, enforced this bull, 
then the Exposztio must be dated at the beginning of Pecham’s pro- 
vincialate. The date of Pecham’s election has not been precisely deter- 
mined, but it is usually stated, as by A. G. Little, ‘‘c. 1275.’’®° However, 
it is not unlikely that the provincial chapter which elected Pecham met 
in 1274 after the general chapter of that year. The Franciscan Rule 
states: “After the Pentecost [general] Chapter, the provincial ministers 
and custodes may summon their subjects to a chapter in their own 
territory once in the same year, if they wish and it seems worthwhile.’’& 
While contradicting the bull of November, the Expositio does not 
contradict, as we have seen, the letter of the Minister General, dated 
August 8 of the same year.®? Indeed, some features of the Expfositio, 
particularly the fact that Pecham does not cite as an exemption the 
friars’ privilege to hear confessions, may indicate dependence on the 
mandates of Jerome of Ascoli’s letter. It is even possible that the ex- 
hortation of that letter, “tenor praesentium ad singula loca Provinciae 
destinetur, et Fratribus frequentius exponatur,’’®? led Pecham to write 
a new Expositio super Regulam. 

Within a few years of its composition, Pope Nicholas III issued a 
papal declaration on the Rule, Exit gut seminat. When this bull was 
in preparation, Pecham was already Archbishop of Canterbury and 
enroute to England.** Preparing a document for the universal Church, 
the framers of the bull turned, not to the writings of a living friar, 
however prominent, but to those of the deceased Cardinal Bonaventure, 
who had played an important role in the Second Council of Lyons and 
died esteemed by the bishops of Christendom. The document which 
resulted and became papal law superseded and made obsolete the 


59 Voluntariae paupertati, A. M., IV, 414—15; B. F., III, 222, No. 58. 
See above, pp. 181—85. 

69 Little, Franciscan Papers, p. 191. 

61 Chap. viii; Writings, p. 62; Francis of Assisi, Opuscula, p. 71. 

82 Abate (ed.), Misc. Fran., 33 (1933), 19—23. See above, p. 181. 

68 Abate (ed.), Misc. Fran., 33 (1933), 23- _- 

64 It was following the Chapter of Assisi, which convened, 21 May 1279, 
that a delegation conferred with Nicholas III on the subject of a papal 
declaration. Huber, p. 171. On 23 May, Pecham was already at Amiens 
enroute to England. John Pecham, Fegistrum Fvatris Johannis Peckham, 
Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis, ed. Charles T. Martin (3 vols; ‘‘Rolls Series, 
Vol. LX XVII; London: Longman and Co., 1882—85), I, 34. Pecham had 
been promoted by papal provision, 28 January 1279, consecrated by Nicholas 
III, 12 March, and enthroned, 8 October. Emden, ITI, 1445. 
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recent Expositio super Regulam of John Pecham. After a century and 
a half, in an age when rival interpretations of the Rule fractured the 
Franciscan fraternity, the Expositio was ‘‘rediscovered” and acclaimed 
as a work of the Seraphic Doctor, St. Bonaventure. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Throughout the 1930’s and 40’s two great Franciscan scholars debated 
the authorship of the Expositio super Regulam, which had been published 
among the works of Bonaventure by the Quaracchi editors in 1808. 
Fr. Ferdinand Delorme, O.F.M., student of the works of John Pecham 
and of Bonaventure, ascribed the commentary to the former on the 
basis of some textual arguments and the witness of a single manuscript, 
though perhaps the earliest. He successfully refuted the objections 
raised by Fr. Ephrem Longpré, O.F.M., who supported the case for 
Bonaventure, but failed to win universal acceptance of Pecham’s 
authorship. A more detailed study confirms Delorme’s conclusion. 

Comparison of the Expositio and papal documents reveals that the 
commentary could not have been written after 1279, yet it was ignored 
in that year by Pope Nicholas III in framing his declaration on the 
Rule, Exit qui seminat. Furthermore, for a century and a half the 
Expositio was unmentioned and generally ignored by Franciscan 
commentators. Considering that Pope Nicholas employed Bonaventure’s 
Apologia in drafting Exit, and that the commentators cited his other 
writings on the Rule, this silence concerning the Expositio greatly 
weakens the case for the Seraphic Doctor’s authorship. 

That Pecham wrote this commentary is the certain conclusion of 
internal criticism. Close textual parallels, recurring phrases and stylistic 
devices, common catenae of patristic texts, and correspondence of 
content firmly join the Expositio and other works of Pecham, and 
outweigh whatever resemblance the commentary bears to works of 
the Seraphic Doctor. 

After joining with Bonaventure in a successful defense of the Francis- 
can Order against Gerard of Abbeville at Paris in 1269—70, Pecham re- 
turned to England and became immediately embroiled in controversy 
with Robert Kilwardby, the Dominican provincial. In his tract Contra 
Kilwardby, Pecham rebuked his adversary for extolling the Friars 
Preachers at the expense of the Friars Minor. Probably soon thereafter, 
Pecham exalted the Franciscan life in his Canticum pauperis, a ‘‘voca- 
tional pamphlet’’ ideally suited for young men seeking wisdom at thir- 
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teenth century Oxford. The Canticum incorporated the material of 
Contra Kilwardby but abandoned much of its testiness to produce a 
positive statement of the Franciscan ideal. 

Textual evidence indicates that Pecham wrote both the Canticum 
and Expositio after Contra Kilwardby. Further, a comparison of these 
three writings reveals a progressive softening of invective and develop- 
ment of thought and style indicating that the Expositio was written 
last. The continuation of ideological development in the Roman Quodlibet 
places the Expositio prior to this work produced for students at the 
papal curia. 

As provincial of the English province, Pecham produced in the Ex- 
positio an extensive and timely commentary on the Rule, for he in- 
corporated interpretations and justifications developed in the secular- 
mendicant controversy at Paris and the inter-mendicant dispute at 
Oxford. Rendered obsolete by Exit qui seminat in 1279, the Exfositio 
enjoyed popularity when “rediscovered” and mistakenly attributed 
to Bonaventure in the fifteenth century. Yet the error was not disastrous, 
for the friars did indeed have an exposition of the Rule according to 
the mind of Bonaventure, though not from his pen. For the principal 
importance of the Expositio is that it constitutes a Bonaventurian 
synthesis. For seventeen years Bonaventure served his brothers as 
Minister General, turning them from the pitfalls of Joachimism, directing 
them on the path of moderation, defending them from the attacks of 
the secular clergy, exhorting them to peace with prelate and curate. 
Though he wrote much on the Rule, he left no complete and orderly 
commentary as a guide for the friars of future generations. After Bona- 
venture’s death, Pecham gathered the fragments of his thought into 
a manual on the Franciscan life. But Pecham did this unconsciously, 
for he had long ago made the reflections of Bonaventure his own and 
had given them expression in his own writings. 

A historian values this commentary because with it he can, as it 
were, look into a mirror reflecting the Order’s image of itself. Written 
during the 1270’s, the Exposttio shows the Franciscan Order’s self- 
understanding in the period of medieval greatness before its fraternity 
foundered and split asunder into Community and Spirituals, papalists 
and Michaelites, Conventuals and Observants. Perhaps the Order’s 
very success was a partial cause of this decline, for popes tapped its 
human resources again and again to fill the ranks of the episcopacy. 
Had Pecham, dedicated so thoroughly to the mind of Bonaventure, 
become Minister General instead of Archbishop, perhaps under his 
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leadership the Franciscans could have avoided the schisms which soon 
developed. But the Order lost the service of John Pecham with his 
appointment to Canterbury, 28 January 1279. As a final testimony of 
his Franciscanism, the scholar, apologist, expositor, provincial, and 
Archbishop wrote on 5 September of that year to the provincial chapter 
at Cambridge: 


Hoc enim sentio, hoc toti mundo profiteor, quod vivere secundum Beati 
Francisci regulam, ut a Gregorio declaratam et constitutionibus ordinis 
munitam, non solum omni caret scrupulo, verum etiam est securissimum et 
sanctissimum et exemplo Salvatoris simillimum, si eo modo militetur quo 
tria predicta imperant militare.© 


St. Bonaventure University CONRAD HARKINS, O.F.M. 


8 John Pecham, Registrum epistolarum, I, 67. 


THE DE ANIMA OF JOHN SHARPE 


We are fortunate that bibliographers in late-medieval England have 
left detailed records of works written in that country. Yet, if one searches 
for these works today, one discovers only a small fraction extant. Not 
many of them were printed, and many manuscripts containing them were 
lost through carelessness or wanton destruction. There is one writer, 
however, whose works have survived in some number: John Sharpe, 
whose writings have not yet been studied. Since there is such a scarcity 
of material available for studying the philosophy taught in late-medieval 
England, this study proposes to give an account of Sharpe’s De Anima, 
perhaps his most interesting work, and probably the only extant De 
Amma written in England from the death of John Wycliffe (1384) until 
long after the Reformation. 


Life and Works 


Not a great deal is known of John Sharpe’s life. He is not mentioned 
in the Dictionary of National Biography. Most of the information about 
him comes from Dr. Emden’s A Biographical Register of the University 
of Oxford to A. D. 1500.1 Sharpe was of the diocese of Miinster in West- 
phalia, and came from Hannonia, in present-day Belgium. He received 
his B. A. from the University of Prague in 1379.” It is known that he 
was a fellow at Queen’s College, Oxford, at least from 1391 to 1403, that 
he became a Master of Arts, and that he held various posts at the College, 
including that of provost. His admission to Queen’s may well have been 
due to a recommendation by the College’s patron, Anne of Bohemia, 
who was consort of King Richard II from 1382 to her death in 1394.% 
John was ordained a secular priest in 1393 and admitted as a bachelor 
of theology in 1396—97. Though Dr. Emden does not mention that 
Sharpe obtained his doctorate in theology, there is evidence that he 


1 (Oxford, 1957—59), III, 1680. 

2 Monumenta Historiae Universitatis Cavola-Ferdinandeae Pragensis, ed. 
Dittrich and Spirk (Prague, 1830—48), I, 1g0—191. lamindebted to Dr. John 
M. Fletcher and Dr. Emden for this reference. 

3 [| am again indebted to Dr. Emden for this suggestion. 
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did so. Two writers! call him doctor, one of these being Thomas Gascoigne 
of Oxford, who was in a position to know about such a matter. Sharpe 
is also called a doctor of theology in two other manuscripts.® The date of 
his death is not known. 

It would seem that in his day he was considered an important person. 
Thomas Gascoigne calls him doctor famosus,® and a scribe refers to him 
as doctor eximius.”? Leland, Bale, Pits, and Tanner, the chief biblio- 
graphers of fifteenth-century England, all indicate that he established 
a reputation as a writer. His importance is also attested by the large 
number of extant manuscripts containing his works. 

None of his works has been printed. The certainly authentic ones include: 


(a) Questio de anima, in eight manuscripts.$ 
(b) Commentary on Aristotle’s Physics, in seven manuscripts. ® 
(c) Questio super universalia, in four manuscripts.!° 


(d) Six anti-Wyclifite tractates in a Merton College manuscript at 
Oxford.!! The titles are: De orationibus sanctorum, De suffragiis viatorum, 
De pluralitate beneficiorum, De potestate sacerdoti, De adoratione imagi- 
num, De peregrinationibus. G. F. Warner and J. G. Gilson think that the 
last two may be found in a revised version in another manuscript,” but 
the initial words of these works in this manuscript are the same as those 
listed by Tanner among the works of the Franciscan William Woodford 
(d. c. 1399),1* and probably belong to Woodford. 


4 Cambridge University Library, Ms. Ff. 3. 27, f. 45v; Balliol College, 
Oxford, Ms. 192, f. 2v. 

5 Bodleian Library, Oxford, Ms. Rawl. C. 677; Vatican Library, Codices 
Reginenses Latini, codex 392, f. 99 v. 

6 R. A. B. Mynors, Catalogue of the Manuscripts of Balliol College, Oxford 
(Oxford, 1963), p. 193. 

? Vatican Library, Codices Reginenses Latini, codex 392, f. 99v. 

8 Balliol College, Oxford, Ms. 93; Merton College, Oxford, Ms. C. I. 13; 
All Souls College, Oxford, Ms. 85; New College, Oxford, Ms. 238; Worcester 
Cathedral, Ms. F. 86; Lambeth Palace, London, Ms. 396; Bibliotheca 
Palatina, Vienna, Ms. 4307. Bodleian Library, Oxford, Rawlinson Ms. C. 677 
is incomplete, ending before article two. 

® Balliol College, Ms. 93; All Souls College, Ms. 85; New College, Ms. 238; 
Worcester Cathedral, Ms. F. 86; Bodleian Library, Digby Ms. 49; Lambeth 
Palace, Ms. 393. Oriel College, Oxford, Ms. 35 contains only the first two 
books. 

10 New College, Ms. 238; Lambeth Palace, Ms. 393; British Museum, 
Royal Ms. 12. B. 19 und Harleian Ms. 2178. 

UMS. USS, Bh She 

22 British Museum: Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Old Royal 
and King’s Collections (London, 1921), I, 152 (Royal Ms. 6. E. 3). 

Vie Tanner, Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica (London, 1748), pp. 748 
to 785. 

These works of Woodford listed by Tanner are now in Bristish Museum, 
Harleian Ms. 635. 
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(e) An abbreviation of the Quodlibeta of Duns Scotus, in seven manu- 
scripts.14 There is, however, little abbreviation, and it is difficult to 
tell the work from Scotus’ original. An eighth manuscript which, it is 
said, might contain part of this work,!® actually contains the un- 
abbreviated Quodlibeta.1® 

Other extant works are possibly by Sharpe, but their authenticity 
is not fully established: 


(f) De passiontbus entis is not listed by Leland, Bale, Pits, or Tanner 
among Sharpe’s works, but is attributed to Sharpe in the copy in a 
Worcester Cathedral manuscript.!’? It is found also in two Oxford 
manuscripts, but has no mention of an author.}8 


(g) Formalitates is attributed to John Scharpp, a Carmelite, in an Ox- 
ford manuscript.!® Cosmas de Villiers, in his Bibliotheca Carmelitana,?® 
mentions John Scarps, D. Th., as a Carmelite, but says that the only 
thing known about him is that his Formalitates Philosophicae was seen 
in Italy by the Carmelite bibliographer Louis Jacob,?! adding that 
nothing is known of Scarps’ life or other works. The incipit given by 
Villiers is the same as that in the Oxford manuscript. Despite the fact 
that Formalitates is not mentioned by Leland, Bale, Pits, or Tanner 
among John Sharpe’s treatises it is quite likely that this work is by 
the Queen’s College Fellow we are discussing. In the Oxford manuscript, 
written in London in 1425,” the attribution to John Scharpp belongs 
to the original text but the fact that the author was a Carmelite was 
added at the beginning and end by later hands. Moreover, the manuscript 
contains works by Walter Burley, and John Sharpe’s writings are 
frequently found with Burley’s 

Other writings, not extant, attributed to John Sharpe are the follow- 
ing: 

(h) Determinatio de sacramento altaris. It was seen by Leland.” 

14 Cambridge University Library, Ms. Ff. 3. 27; Balliol College, Ms. 192; 


Lincoln College, Oxford, Ms. 36; Magdalen Colcee Oxford, Ms. 99; British 
Museum, Royal Ms. 11. B.1; Vatican Library, Codices Vaticani Latini, 
codex 392. 

15 R. A. B. Mynors, Catalogue ..., p. 193. 

16 New College, Ms. 290. Only the first quodlibet, and half of the second, 
are in this manuscript. 

SO WMS, 18), SLSy 

18 All Souls College, Ms. 85; Magdalen College, Ms. 99. 

19 Bodleian Library, Ms. Add. A. 370. 

20 (Orleans, 1752), II, 97. 

21] have not been able to locate this manuscript. 

SEDI OT TPS. sh 

23 J. Leland, Commentarii de Scriptoribus Britannicis (Oxford, 1709), 


p. 388. 
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(i) Lectiones ordinariae. Pits mentions these,”4 but he gives no zncipit, 
and the opus is not listed in Bale’s Index Britanniae Scriptorum, and 
cannot be located in any library catalogue. 

(j) Bale credits Sharpe with Abstractum a Burle super ethica, libri 
decem, an abbreviation of the Commentary by Walter Burley (1274/5 — 
c. 1344) on Aristotle’s Ethics.2® This abbreviation, however, cannot be 
found. The incipit given by Bale is the same as that of Burley’s commen- 
tary itself, and thus is of little help. Tanner mentions that an Oriel 
College manuscript?® contained this work. But the only Oriel College 
manuscript containing Burley’s commentary?’ does not mention Sharpe 
and is not an abbreviation. 

Other works have been incorrectly attributed to Sharpe: 


(k) De incarnatione Verbi, ac nature assumpte unione cum Verbo is 
placed by Bale among Sharpe’s works,?® but the inczpit he gives is 
the same as that of John Wyclif’s Tvactatus de Benedicta Incarnatione.*® 
The incipit is of such a nature for a work on this subject®® that one 
could hardly expect it to be duplicated. The mistaken attribution may 
have arisen from seeing the work in the Oriel College manuscript,*? 
where it is attributed simply to Magister Johannes, the name of Wyclif 
having been erased about 1397.7? 


(1) An abbreviation of the Commentary on the Sentences by Robert 
Cowton, an early-fourteenth-century Franciscan at Oxford, is attributed 
to Sharpe in a Balliol College manuscript.3* Perhaps the reason is that 
this abbreviation is bound with Sharpe’s abbreviation of Scotus’ Quod- 
libeta. The attribution is in a hand later than that of the text; and many 
other manuscripts containing this work attribute it to Richard Snetisham 
(d. 1416).*4 

(m) Declarationes nominum, urbium, et civitatum que habentur in sacris 
Bibliis, listed by Pits among Sharpe’s works,> is certainly spurious. 


24 J. Pits, Relationum Historicarum de Rebus Anglicis... (Paris, 1619), 
PP. 545—546. ; . : ‘ 

25 |. Bale, Index Britanniae Scriptorum (Oxford, 1902), p. 250. 

26 Ms. 35. 

AINSI 7. 

28 Index ..., pp. 250—25I. 

29 Ed. E. Harris (London, 1886). 

30 Pyaelibato tractatu De Anima qui introductorius est. 

31 Ms. 15. 

82 J. A. Robson, Wyclif and the Oxford Schools (Cambridge, 1961), pp. 243 
to 244. 

Eos LOZ 

*4 For example, British Museum, Royal Ms. 11. B. 1; Magdalen College, 
Ms. 99; Merton College, Ms. 91. See Mynors, Catalogue ..., p. 193. 

35 Relationum ..., pp. 545—546. 
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It is actually the Expositio de nominibus locorum, vel civitatum, quae 
leguntur in libro Actuum Apostolorum of Venerable Bede, as is clear 
from the incipit given by Pits.?* This work is found in a Merton College 
manuscript*’ which also contains authentic tractates by Sharpe. Possibly 
this fact is the reason for the error. 


The De Anima 


John Sharpe’s commentary on Aristotle’s De Anima is a large work, 
comprising a hundred and forty-nine columns in the All Souls College 
manuscript. It considers four questions, all of them important for the 
philosophy of man and of knowledge. No doubt these were the questions 
considered important in these areas of study at Oxford around 1400. 
Though, as will be pointed out later, John fails to develop certain points 
where the reader would desire more precision and explanation, it is 
clear that he was a well-informed and competent scholar. 


John rarely names the authors of the doctrines he discusses. However, 
it seems that they are principally Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, and 
William of Ockham. We shall, then, see how his philosophy of knowledge 
and of man compares with three of the chief philosophies of the Middle 
Ages. It will not be possible of course, to give a full account of all of 
John’s arguments, but we shall mention the most important points. 


Is the intellectual soul the substantial form of man ? 


In this, the first question John answers, he assumes that the human 
soul is an immaterial substance. What concerns him is the relationship 
of this immaterial substance to its body. He shows, first of all, that the 
human soul is not simply a separated intellect which is one in number 
for all men, joined to human bodies in operation but not in being. This 
doctrine was held by Averroes, and John indicates that Christian 
philosophers in his day held it but were afraid to defend it publicly 
because it is so opposed to the Christian faith.*% 


John’s reasons for opposing this doctrine are the following: 


36 J.P. Migne, Patrologiae Cursus... series latina..., tom. 92 (Paris, 
1862), col. 1053—1060. 
SUMS a Kearse 3 


38 “Et communiter creditur fuisse opinio commentatoris et suorum 
sequacium et habuit etiam quosdam inter latinos multos et fortes defensores 
licet modo propter manifestam repugnanciam quam habet ad fidem cristia- 
norum nullus christianorum philosophorum illam manifeste audeat defen- 
sare.”’ Balliol College Ms. 93, f. 14ra. Quotations are taken from the All 
Souls ms. unless it is faulty, in which case the Balliol ms. is used. 
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(1) A separated intellect does not need phantasms for intellectual 
operation. Hence it does not need to be joined to human bodies in any 
way. Besides, if it did need phantasms, one body would suffice to 
furnish them; other bodies would be impediments. (All Souls College 
Ms. 85, f. gorb—va) 

(2) All men, if they had the same intellect, would have the same 
intellectual knowledge and the same virtue, but obviously they do not. 
Nor is saying that the intellect possesses only the knowledge correspond- 
ing to the phantasms of each individual man a satisfactory explanation 
of how each man’s knowledge differs from that of others; for, since 
knowledge is something absolute and not relative, the intellect would 
contain contradictory ideas if its knowledge corresponded to the phan- 
tasms of different men, because men have conflicting notions. And an 
intellect cannot have contradictory ideas in this way. So each man has 
his own intellect. (96 vb—9g7 ra) 

(3) A separated intellect would be worsened by being joined to new 
bodies since it would lose the knowledge it had in relation to previous 
bodies. And it cannot be said to retain it but be unable to use it, for 
then the intellect would have numberless knowledges of an identical 
nature, which situation would be unfitting. (97a — rab) 

Having answered Averroes, John faces other opponents. These hold 
that each man has his own intellect but that human souls, since they 
are immortal, are not the substantial forms of bodies and do not form 
real unities with bodies, although they are individuated by them. (g6 vb) 
It is difficult to say who these opponents are. Duns Scotus is usually 
interpreted as having held that, though the intellective, sensitive, and 
vegetative souls in man are one, there is also a form of corporeity in 
addition to them.*® However, Scotus held that matter is not the principle 
of individuation.*® As for William of Ockham, he held that we cannot 
know evidently in philosophy that man has an immaterial soul,*! but 
that, if he has one, it does not inform matter directly.42 But for Ockham, 
too, matter is not the principle of individuation, since every reality is 
an individual by itself. John Sharpe mentions that the doctrine he is 
opposing had been recently held by at least one Oxford professor. 
He may have in mind John Wycliffe, who taught that intellectual 
souls, since they are immortal, are not the only substantial forms of 


8° This interpretation of Duns Scotus is contested. For a discussion of 
the question see E. Gilson, Jean Duns Scot (Paris, 1952), pp. 490—497. 
es Opus Oxoniense, II, d. 3, q. 6, n. 15; in Opera Omnia (Paris, 1891—95), 
» 144. 
41 Quodlibeta, I, to. au Sentences, 11,22, J. 
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man,** but nevertheless are individuated by matter.44 Wyclif, however, 
had ceased teaching at Oxford in 1381. 

John Sharpe’s position is that the intellectual soul is the immediate 
form of matter. In this he follows Thomas Aquinas.*® Sharpe argues as 
follows: 


(1) Souls cannot be individuated by bodies unless they are substantial 
forms of these bodies, for a thing cannot be multiplied as a consequence 
of the multiplication of something else unless it has an intrinsic relation- 
ship to it. If the soul is united to the body only accidentally it is an 
individual thing in itself, independently of its being united to the body. 
Accordingly souls are substantial forms of bodies. (97a va—g7b rb) 
(John uses this argument legitimately against the position in question, 
but elsewhere in his De Anima shows an unwillingness to decide whether 
souls are individuated by matter.*¢ 

(2) The problem of whether the intellectual soul is the immediate 
form of matter arises from the fact that the soul and the body are two 
actual existents which are separable from each other, and it is hard 
to see how they can combine to form something which is truly one.47 John 
teaches, however, that it is possible for two actual existents to form 
something which is truly one, if one of them is potency and the other 
act, or one of them is perfectible and the other is its perfection. Now, 
this is the case with body and soul.4® So the soul in its whole being is 
joined to the whole body.* There is no lower form; the body is vivified 
directly by the rational soul. (97 vab) 

(3) If the intellectual soul were not the form of the body it would 
be able to function as well without the body as with it. But Aristotle 


43 De Compositione Hominis (London, 1884), throughout. 

SS ouak,, Cage, MULE Foy AS) 

45 Summa Theologiae, 1, 76, 1. Aquinas teaches here, of course (see ad 5), 
that the intellectual soul shares its act of existing with matter. However, 
there is no reference to this in John Sharpe’s text. 

46 ‘‘Nam secundum eos qui dicerent animam intellectivam non causari nisi 
in corpore, esset dicendum quod sic (scz/., animas intellectivas individuari 
a corporibus). Secundum alios vero dicentes ipsam posse creari extra corpus 


et postea sibi infundi, esset dicendum quod non, saltem per se . . . Qualiter- 
cumque tamen sit de hoc...’ All Souls College Ms. 85, f. togrb. 
47“ si esset aliqua repugnantia potissime esset ex hoc quod quod- 


libet illorum (scil., corpus et anima) est aliquod existens in actu separabile 
ab altero.’”’ Balliol College Ms. 93, f. 15 vb. 

48 “Ergo non videtur impossibile quod ex duobus existentibus in actu 
resultat tertium vere unum in compositione essentiali dummodo tamen unum 
habet rationem actus et aliud rationem potentie, vel unum rationem per- 
fective et aliud rationem perfectibilis.’’ All Souls College Ms. 85, f. 97rb—va. 

49 ‘Nam anima secundum suum esse totum copulatur toti corpori...” 
Tbid., f. 97b rb. 
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assures us, and experience teaches us, that the intellect needs phantasms 
to function properly, and thus requires a body. Hence the intellectual 
soul is the form of the body. (97 b vb—98 ra) 

John’s conclusion is that the human soul is the substantial form of 
the body, and that the whole being of the matter depends essentially 
and intrinsically on the soul.°° The reason why the soul is the substantial 
form of the body is that, though the soul does not need the body to 
elicit its intellectual operations, it needs it indirectly to do so, since the 
soul, while joined to the body, cannot perform its intellectual operations 
without depending on the lower powers. *! 

John is thus able to explain why the intellectual soul is the form of 
matter directly. But a further problem arises: why is the soul in the 
body at all? Is it not better off when it exists by itself? If a being can 
exist by itself, is it not bound to have a higher mode of existence than 
when existing in conjunction with something else? (g8rb—va) 


John teaches that when the soul exists in the body it has a more 
perfect mode of existing than when it exists in itself. It is thus more 
natural for it to be united to the body than for it to be separated from 
it. Thus, even when it exists in itself, it has a natural inclination for the 
body. 

This teaching must be defended against a further objection. Since 
the soul will exist in the next life without the body forever, it seems 
that its natural state is to exist apart from the body. Is not the natural 
state of an everlasting being that in which it exists perpetually, rather 
than that in which it exists for a short time ? °3 


50“, . totum esse illius materie absolutum dependet essentiali depen- 
dentia ab ipsa forma et intrinsice...’’ [bid., f. 1o1rb. 

51 “*Rx quibus videri potest quod operacionem oportet esse spiritualem 
et immaterialem non indigentem organo materiali ut per illud eliciatur, 
licet presupponat organa respectu potenciarum que sibi subserviunt in suis 
operacionibus. Ex hoc tamen quod non potest in suam operacionem quamdiu 
unitur corpori nisi vires inferiores et organa corporea sunt in debita dis- 
posicione potest evidenter concludi quod uniatur corpori per modum forme 
substantialis.”’ Balliol College Ms. 93, f. 18 vb. 

52 “Sed uniri materie est sibi (sci/., anime) magis naturale... Ita in 
proposito dicitur quod modus ille existendi per se, licet in se perfectior 
sit, non tamen est perfectior anime intellective quam alius, sed magis 
econtra. Videtur et probabile quod anima intellectiva nunquam perfecte 
existit per se et in se propter aptitudinem et naturalem inclinacionem quam 
habet semper ad corpus...’ [bid., f. t1grb—va. 

°8 “Similiter ex quo talem modum existendi habet perpetuo post separacio- 
nem et illum alium modum temporaliter videtur quod naturaliter magis 
intendat illum modum quam alium ut perfectiorem, et finem alterius.’’ 
All Souls College Ms. 85, f. 103 vb. 
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John thinks that this difficulty can be answered only by referring 
to the resurrection of the dead. It is because pagan philosophers did 
not know about the resurrection that they denied the immortality of 
the soul, or taught that there is only one intellectual soul for all men, 
or held that souls return to other bodies in transmigration. Aristotle, 
too, was cautious in his teaching about immortality because reason 
and experience find it so hard to acquire certitude in this matter. But 
the philosopher who is a Christian is in a better situation. He must, 
of course, as a philosopher, limit himself to what he can know by the 
natural light of reason. But recognizing that the soul has a natural 
inclination for the body after death, and that it can be joined to the 
body, he should not deny that the resurrection of bodies is possible. 
It is true it cannot be brought about by natural causes in so far as the 
body is concerned, but it is possible by a divinely-performed miracle. *4 
And, if the Christian philosopher is still pressed for a definite answer 
as to whether there is a resurrection of bodies or not, he can answer as a 
philosopher that the First Cause is not bound by lower causes, and can 
alter the ordinary course of nature.®® Hence the Christian philosopher 
alone is able to give a satisfactory solution to the problem of the relation- 
ship between the intellectual soul and its body. 

John now feels secure in concluding that the intellectual soul is the 
form of the body directly. As has been stated, his position is that of 
Thomas Aquinas, and differs from that of Scotus (as usually interpreted) 
and Ockham. 


Is the intellective power distinct from the essence of the soul ? 


Dealing with this second question, John states that there are three 
well-known opinions in regard to the distinction between the soul and 
the intellect. Some say that they are distinct by the very nature of 
things, so that the distinction between them is prior to the act of the 


64 “‘Ticitur quod philosophus christianus secundum principia que potest 
habere in lumine naturali non debet negare quin anima possit separari a 
corpore et post separacionem habet naturalem inclinacionem ad corpus et 
quantum de se est posset iterato uniri corpori licet secundum principia 
nature non videatur quomodo hoc posset fieri ex parte materie. Et 
ideo licet non oporteat secundum principia naturalia concedere resurrec- 
tionem non tamen debet a philosopho christiano negari ut impossibile nisi 
forte cum adiectione quod secundum principia nature deducto miraculo est 
impossibile.”’ [bid., f. 1o4rb. 

55 “Rt si queratur ab eo similiter an est vel non, si velit respondere, 
similiter ut philosophus potest dubitare quia eciam ex probabili philosophia 
haberi potest quod causa prima non est sic alligata causis inferioribus quin 
possit in multis operari sine illis ubi de facto non operatur sine eis.”’ 1bid. 


17 Fre. Studies 
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intellect which recognizes the distinction. And those who admit such 
a distinction differ among themselves as to its nature. Some say that 
it is a real distinction (the position of Thomas Aquinas) while others 
claim that it is simply a formal distinction, which is not as great a 
distinction as a real distinction (the position of Duns Scotus). A third 
group, however, denies that there is either a real or a formal distinction 
between the soul and the intellect (the position of William of Ockham),*® 
and says that they differ only mentally. (1ogva—vb; 113 va—vb) 

A real distinction is more pronounced than a formal distinction. An 
example of a real distinction is that between two different beings, such 
as two individuals of different natures or even of the same nature. As 
regards two powers of the soul, if one is not the other, and if they do 
not both belong to some simple or singular thing (the soul) which is 
directly predicable of both of them, they are really distinct.®’ 


Formal distinctions are found on different levels, and have different 
definitions on each level. For a first definition let us consider Socrates. 
Only Socrates subsists, strictly speaking. The humanity of Socrates and 
his animality do not subsist. Nor are they directly predicable of each 
other. And both belong to a third thing (Socrates) which is singular or 
simple. Since they are not directly predicable of each other, and neither 
subsists, and they belong to a third thing which is singular or simple, 
they are formally distinct. ®® 


According to a second definition, a formal distinction can be found 
between two things which are really identical and which can be directly 
predicated of each other. This distinction exists if something non- 
synonymous with one of them is predicable of it and not of the other. 
(For example, “‘substance’”’ is not a synonym for “‘soul.’’ Yet it can be 
predicated of it, although it cannot be predicated of a power of the 
soul.) If these conditions are fulfilled, the things are formally distinct.®® 


56 Sentences, Il, 24, K. 

°7 “". . . distinctio realis est qua aliqua taliter et tante distinguuntur quod 
neutrum est reliquum, nec in aliquo unico simplici vel singulari conveniunt 
quod de utroque illorum in recto predicetur, licet bene conveniant in aliquo 
communi quod multiplicatur in eis secundum multas essentias singulares.”’ 
All Souls College Ms. 85, f. 113 vb. 

°8 “Nam quedam ex hoc distinguuntur formaliter quod neutrum est in 
recto de altero predicabile, sed tamen illa conveniunt in tertio singulari 
vel indistincto, sic tamen quod neutrum illorum est quid formaliter sub- 
sistens.” bid. 

_5® “Sed aliqua ex hoc distinguuntur formaliter quod aliquid est predica- 
bile de uno quod non de altero, nec aliquod synonymum cum illo, licet unum 
de altero in recto predicetur et sibi ydemptificatur, etc.’’ Balliol College 
Ms. 93, f. 25rb. 
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John’s position is that the soul’s corporeal powers, which are weakened 
or corrupted by the indisposition of bodily organs, are true accidents 
of the soul or body, and are really distinct from the soul’s essence and 
from each other. But the soul’s incorporeal powers, which cannot be 
weakened or corrupted, and which cannot be lacking if the intellective 
soul is present, are formally distinct from each other according to the 
first definition, and are formally distinct from the soul’s essence accord- 
ing to the second definition. Hence the intellect is formally distinct 
from the soul.®° 

Having stated his position, John must defend it against the proponents 
of the other two positions. First he shows that the distinction between 
the soul and its powers is more than a mental distinction. His arguments 
are the following: 

(1) If the powers of the soul are identical with the soul, distinct only 
mentally, the power of informing matter is identical with the power 
of thinking. But then it could be said that the soul is a substantial 
form because it is intellective, just as much as because it has the power to 
inform. And whenever the soul exercised the power of informing matter 
it would be thinking. But surely these consequences are ridiculous. 
Moreover, after the soul is separated from the body, the power of think- 
ing remains but the power of informing matter does not. Hence these 
powers cannot be identical, and thus they are not identical with the 
soul. (10g vb—1Iora) 

(2) The essence of the soul is something absolute, and the powers add 
something to it. They therefore differ from the soul not simply mentally. 
(r00ra —rb) 

(3) The intellectual power can become stronger or weaker, but the 
soul itself does not admit of more or less in this way. Hence the soul 
and its intellectual power are not identical. (r11orb—va) 

(4) The agent intellect and the possible intellect are distinct from each 
other prior to any act of the intellect differentiating them, since the 


60 ‘‘Tertio, notandum quod potentie anime humane sunt in duplici diffe- 
rentia. Nam quedam sunt corporee, dependentes ab organis corporeis quo 
ad esse vel operari, et possunt corrumpi vel debilitari per indispositionem 
organorum. Et illa sunt vera accidentia anime vel corporis animati, et 
distinguuntur realiter ab ipsa essentia anime et inter se sicut individua 
eiusdem speciei vel diversarum. Sed alie sunt potentie anime non incorporate 
omnino, saltem quo ad esse, que non possunt corrumpi, remitti, vel debilitari, 
et impossibile est ponere essentiam anime intellective nisi illis positis et 
semper in equali gradu. Et ille sunt realiter idem cum ipsa essentia anime, 
sed distinguuntur formaliter inter se primo modo distinctionis formalis. 
Et eciam distinguuntur formaliter ab ipsa essentia, sed secundo modo 
distinctionis formalis pretacto.’”’ All Souls College Ms. 85, f. 114ra. 
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functions of these two intellects are different, one being active and the 
other passive. And, since they are different from each other, they are 
different from the soul more than mentally. (110 vab) 

(5) There is a closer relationship between a power and its activity 
than between the soul and its power, for a power cannot be conceived 
distinctly unless it is seen as related to its activity, whereas the soul 
can be conceived distinctly without being seen as related to its power 
since it is something absolute and its power is relative. But a power 
is not the same as its activity ; otherwise it would be always in act. There- 
fore the soul is not the same as its power. (110 vb—11I ra) 

(6) All admit that intellect is prior to will, since something must be 
known before it is willed. But, if intellect and will are not distinct from 
the soul except mentally, one could not be prior to the other. (111 rab) 

Having shown that the distinction between the soul and the intellect 
is not simply a mental one, John now proves that neither is it a real 
distinction: 

(1) The power of thought is intrinsic and essential to the soul because 
it is inseparable from it; consequently it is not an accident really distinct 
from the soul. (111 rb—va) 

(2) The substance of fire is able to produce another fire without possess- 
ing a power of heating really distinct from it. This is so because any 
effect resembles the proximate agent producing it more than a more 
remote agent. And the fire generated resembles the fire generating it 
more than it resembles the power of this fire. Hence the proximate 
agent generating the fire is the first fire itself; that is, this fire does not 
act through a power really distinct from it. Moreover, everyone admits 
that when fire produces fire the action is a univocal action. But, if the 
fire were produced by a power really distinct from the first fire, the 
action would be an equivocal action. Hence, again, the substance of 
fire is able to act without using a power really distinct from it. Now, 
if a material substance can act in this way, a fortiori an immaterial 
substance can do so also. Therefore the soul can think without using 
a power really distinct from it. (111 va) 

(3) An accident can perform an operation without using any means. 
But a substance is of greater activity than an accident. Hence it can 
also perform an operation without using any means. And so, once again, 
the soul can think without an intellectual power really distinct from it. 
(III va) 

(4) The soul is the efficient cause of its powers, which it causes without 
using other powers as means. Thus it can cause its acts without using 
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powers as means. Therefore the powers are not really distinct from the 
soul. (111 vab) (This argument presupposes that the soul is the efficient 
cause of its powers, which John elsewhere denies, as on f. 115ra). 


(5) The intellect is not a power really distinct from the soul unless 
it contributes something to the soul’s intellectual activity, for example 
by limiting the soul in its operation. But the intellect does not limit 
the soul to understand one intelligible rather than another. Hence the 
intellect is not really distinct from the soul. (111 vb—r12ra) 


(6) A variation in an accident can happen without necessitating a 
change in species. But a variation in intellectuality (for example, from 
that of a man to that of an angel) necessitates a change in species. There- 
fore the intellect is not an accident, and consequently is not really 
distinct from the soul. (112 ra) 


(7) If the human intellect were really distinct from the essence of 
the soul, it could be perfected, at least by the power of God, until it 
equalled the power of the intellect of an immaterial being. But such per- 
fecting is impossible, since then the inferior (the soul) would be equal to 
the superior (an immaterial being). Or the intellectual power could be 
reduced to nothing, and yet the soul would still be immortal because 
it is of an intellectual nature. But it would never understand anything 
and this would be most unfitting. So for these two reasons the intellect 
is not really distinct from the soul. (112rb) 

It is now left to John to answer objections against his position, namely, 
that the intellect is a power formally distinct from the soul. 

(x) One objection states that, since the intellect and the soul are 
distinct with more than a mental distinction, one is not the other and 
hence they are two in number and therefore really distinct. (112 va) 

John answers that the intellect and the soul are two in number but 
that this does not make them really distinct; a formal distinction bet- 
ween them is sufficient to account for them being two in number. ®! 
(I14ra—va) 

(2) A second objection points out that a power is something over 
and above the substance to which it belongs and thus is an accident; 
and every accident is really distinct from the substance in which it 
inheres. (113ra) 


61‘ | numerus... quadrupliciter accipitur. Uno modo pro quacumque 
multitudine qualitercumque distinctorum... neganda est maior, scilicet 
quod quecumque ponunt in numerum distinguuntur realiter ... que solum 
distinguuntur formaliter constituunt multitudinem realem...” Jbid., 
f. 114rb. 
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John admits that an accident is really distinct from its substance, 
but denies that the intellect is an accident of the soul. He claims that 
a power can be something over and above the substance to which it 
belongs without being an accident. Of course, if the power is such that 
it can cease to be while the substance continues in existence, the power 
is an accident. Also, if the power can be intensified or weakened while 
the substance remains unchanged, the power is an accident. Also, if 
the power need not be understood in order that the substance be complete- 
ly understood, the power is an accident. But the intellect is not related 
to the soul in any of these ways. If one were to seek a distinction between 
the intellect and the soul he could not say that the soul precedes the 
intellect in time or that it produces it causally. The most he could 
say is that the intellect presupposes the soul as the less general presup- 
poses the more general. Hence it is not an accident of the soul and is 
not really distinct from it. (114 vb—115rb) 

(3) A third objection claims that the soul does not need an intellectual 
power at all since the soul could think without such a power, at least 
by the power of God. (113 rb—va) 

John replies that it is a contradiction to say that the soul could think 
without an intellect; and therefore it needs an intellect formally distinct 
from it. (I15 va) 

We thus see that, as concerns this question, John disagrees with both 
Thomas Aquinas and William of Ockham and sides with Duns Scotus. 
But he does not agree completely with Scotus. He teaches that the 
soul’s corporeal powers are really distinct from it. However, as concerns 
the intellect, he holds with Scotus that it is formally distinct from the 
soul. 


Are species of objects required for human intellection ? 


Concerning this third question, John Sharpe agrees with Aquinas and 
Scotus that intelligible species are required for intellection. In so doing 
he opposes William of Ockham, who denied the existence of intelligible 
species. ®? John’s arguments in favour of the existence of such species are 
the following: 

(1) Unless there are species the intellect is not passive. But Aristotle 
and all other philosophers say that it is passive. (115 vb—116ra) 

(2) The intelligible object must be applied to the intellect. But it 
cannot be present itself to the intellect. Therefore it is present by a 
species. (I16ra) 


82 Sentences, I, 14—15, D, R. 
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(3) The understanding of a universal object requires a universal 
principle. This can be only the intelligible species because the object as 
it exists in the phantasm is particular. A universal principle can be 
found only if a universal species is abstracted from the phantasm. 
(r16ra—trb) 

(4) If there are no species nothing would remain in the intellect after 
an act of understanding. It is then not possible to explain intellectual 
memory, that is, the ability of the intellect to understand something 
more easily the second time. (116rb—va) 

(5) If there are no species, the soul is not naturally immortal because 
it cannot understand after death unless it uses species acquired during 
life. It is true that God could infuse species after death, but understand- 
ing would then not be natural because it would not be within the soul’s 
power to understand one thing rather than another. Accordingly, since 
the soul is naturally immortal, there are intelligible species. (116 vb) 

Having argued that species are necessary, John next answers objections 
to his position: 

(x) God does not understand by species. Therefore neither does man. 
(g6r b— va) 

John replies that the divine intellect is vastly superior to the human 
intellect and that one cannot argue from the nature of one to that of 
the other. (130 va) 

(2) If the intellect understood by species, its objects would be species, 
not things. (118rb) 

John answers that the act of the intellect attains the species immediate- 
ly but not principally. The intellect attains principally the things 
represented by the species. (119 vb) 

(3) The intellect is able to understand something without a species, 
namely, the intelligible species itself. The reason for this is that, if 
another species were required for a species to be understood, a further 
species would be required to understand this additional species, and 
so on, and thus a species could never be understood, for there would be 
an infinite regress. Therefore species are understood without species. 
Now, if something can be understood without a species, why cannot 
everything else be understood without a species? (118 rb) 

John’s answer is that an intelligible species cannot be understood by 
itself; it requires an additional species. But this does not mean that the 
additional species cannot exist without a third being required. The 
second species must exist in order that the first species be known. But 
the third species is required only that the second species be known; it 
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is not necessary for its existence. Hence the infinite regress is only a 
potential one, not an actual one. So it does not prevent species being 
known through other species. (119 vb—120ra) 

(4) This objection concerns the existence of intelligible species in the 
intellectual memory. It is argued that the intellect would have to be 
aware of them as long as they were in the mind. But, as a matter of 
fact, the mind is not aware of all that it has in memory. (118 va—vb) 

John answers that the species is simply the instrument of the intellect 
and that the intellect uses one of its species at one time and another 
at another. That is, species can be present in memory without being 
used. Many factors determine which species the intellect uses, factors 
such as the will, phantasms, the relation of one species to another, etc. 
(120 va—vb) 

(5) If a stone were able to produce an intelligible species in the intellect, 
a material thing would produce an immaterial thing. But this is not 
possible. (118 vb—119ra) 

John’s response is that a corporeal thing can produce a sensible 
species, which is corporeal, but not an intelligible species. The latter 
is produced by the agent intellect. (120 vb—1rz2Ira) 

(6) A final objection seems to state that each object known will 
have its own intelligible species, so that each species will be specifically 
different from every other species. As a result, all acts of knowledge, 
no matter how similar they may be, will be specifically different from 
all other acts. Thus science would be impossible, since science involves 
the intellect grasping the specific similarities in things. (IIgra—trb) 

John could have answered this objection by saying that intelligible 
species of different kinds of objects are specifically distinct but that 
species of objects of the same kind are specifically the same. But he does 
not accept this. He thinks that all intelligible species are specifically 
the same. He does not believe that essential differences in species can 
come from objects outside them; these differences must be intrinsic. ® 

Of course this position seems to go too far in denying any specific 
differences among species, since it also seems to render science impossible 
in another way, for science involves the intellect grasping specific 
differences in things as well as specific similarities. However, John claims 


68 “Eligo mihi ad presens quandam viam probabilem mediam dicendo 
quod omnes species intelligibiles per quas intellectus humanus potest in- 
telligere sunt eiusdem speciei specialissime; distinguuntur tamen specifice 
a speciebus sensibilibus. Et hoc pro tanto quod maior videtur distinctio 
talium accidencium capienda a causa intrinseca et subiectiva quam a causa 
extrinseca obiectiva.” All Souls College Ms. 85, f. 121rb. 
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that his position is not incompatible with holding that the acts of the 
intellect can be specifically distinct from each other. They can be 
distinguished specifically by the different formal natures of the objects 
acting on the intellect. Thus science is possible. (I21rb—va) (John does 
not make clear how objects diversify the acts without similarly diversify- 
ing the species.) 

Having defended the existence of intelligible species, John now defends 
the existence of intellectual habits. Both Aquinas and Scotus taught 
that there are such habits. William of Ockham, too, though he denied 
the existence of intelligible species, held that abstractive intellectual 
knowledge requires habits. *4 

John explains two differences between intelligible species and intellec- 
tual habits. First, species are produced by the agent intellect, while 
habits are produced by the possible intellect through repeated acts. 
Second, species enable objects to be present to the intellect, while habits 
do not contain the intellect’s objects but merely enable the intellect 
to grasp its objects readily. It can be seen that because of this second 
difference the intellect can perform an act of understanding without 
a habit, though, of course, a habit allows it to perform this act more 
promptly. (r11grb—va) 

The objections against the existence of intellectual habits, and John’s 
answers to them, are as follows: 

(x1) A material thing, like fire, can act on its object without a habit. 
Thus the intellect, a higher being, can do it also. (I16vb—117rAa) 

John answers that material things are limited to definite objects 
and ways of acting but that the intellect is indeterminate because its 
object is unlimited; thus the intellect needs to be determined by a 
habit to a particular way of acting. Moreover, the intellect does not 
act automatically with full power whenever its object is present, as 
material things do; it needs frequent acts of the same kind to facilitate 
its operation by producing a habit. (121 va—122ra) 

(2) The possible intellect is purely passive and hence does not need 
habits. (I17ra—rb) 

John replies that the possible intellect is also active. (I22ra—trb) 

(3) If the intellect had a habit helping it to recall white, and another 
helping it to recall black, it would have contrary habits. But this is 
impossible. (117 rb) 


64 Sentences, II, 15, Q. 
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John’s response is that, though white and black are contraries, the 
habits of recalling white and of recalling black are not contraries. They 
can co-exist in the same intellect. (122 rb—va) 


(4) The intellect could understand only one thing because the strongest 
habit would always prevail and would remain operative. (117 va—vb) 

John answers that the strength of a habit is only one factor in deter- 
mining the intellect’s activity. Other factors are the will, objects, phan- 
tasms, and intelligible species. And so one habit will not constantly 
prevail. (122 vb) 

We may conclude, then, that John Sharpe agrees with Aquinas and 
Scotus that there are intelligible species, and with Aquinas, Scotus, and 
Ockham that there are intellectual habits. 


Can the human intellect know both material and immaterial things ? 


Concerning this last question John declares that there are three 
chief opinions. The first holds that by natural knowledge the intellect 
cannot know singular material things but only the universal quiddities 
of material things; it can also know singular immaterial beings.®* John 
seems to have in mind here certain early-thirteenth-century philosophers 
of the Augustinian school, men such as Robert Grosseteste, John of 
La Rochelle, Alexander of Hales, Albert the Great, St. Bonaventure, 
and John Peckham, who did not teach that man has any intellectual 
knowledge of singular material things.** These thinkers usually held, 
also, that the intellect can, in the natural order, have an intimate 
knowledge of immaterial beings.§? 

The second opinion claims that the intellect can know the universal 
quiddities of material things; and also singular material things, at least 
indirectly. It cannot, however, know immaterial beings perfectly but 
can know only of their existence.68 John here has in mind Thomas 


65“... sunt tres opiniones famose. Prima dicit quod intellectus naturaliter 
non potest cognoscere singularia materialia sed solum cognoscit universales 
quidditates singularium materialium vel singularia insensibilia separata a 
materia, scilicet intelligencias et huiusmodi.’’ Balliol College Ms. 93, f. 30va. 

66 For a defense of this assertion, see Camille Bérubé, La Connaissance 
de Eee au Moyen Age (Montreal-Paris, 1964), pp. 13—40, and 
esp. 7—8. 

6” For example, Albert the Great, De Anima, III, 3, 12; in Opera Omnia, 
ed. A. Borgnet (Paris, 1890—g9), V, 390. 

68 “Secunda opinio... ponit quod intellectus humanus potest intelligere 
naturas immateriales universales, vel quidditates rerum materialium, et 
similiter omnia materialia saltem indirecte, sed tamen omnino immaterialia, 
scilicet deum et intelligencias, non potest cognoscere perfecte et quo 
ad quid est, sed solum quo ad quia est.” Balliol College Ms. 93, f. 30va. 
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Aquinas, who taught that the human intellect knows singular material 
things only indirectly®® and that it cannot in this life have a proper 
knowledge of God and other separated substances but that it can 
know of their existence.7° 

The third opinion states that the intellect can know material things 
as singular and also according to their universal nature; and that it 
also has a perfect and distinct knowledge of separated substances.74 
This is the position of Duns Scotus. He says that the intellect can have 
some kind of knowledge of singular material things ;7? and also a positive 
knowledge of God by concepts univocal to God and creatures.”? William 
of Ockham held, too, that the intellect can know material things singu- 
larly as well as universally” and that it can have a proper knowledge 
of God.75 

John agrees with this third position. He says that the intellect can 
know singular material things and that it can also know immaterial 
beings perfectly because the object of the intellect is being in all its 
amplitude. (127 a) He explains, however, that a thing can be known 
perfectly without being known completely. The intellect can know two 
things perfectly and still know one more completely than the other. 
It knows a thing perfectly when it grasps its properties well enough to 
distinguish it from other things by a proper concept, not simply by a 
general concept common to it and other things.”® 

Having stated his position, John argues first of all that the human 
intellect can have some knowledge of singular material things: 

(x) To know an object as universal is to know it as related to singulars. 
A universal is not known fully unless it is known according to its 
complete and true being, which it has only in singulars. Hence, to 
know a universal is to have some knowledge of singulars. (123ra, 


123 vb—124ra) 


68 Summa Theologiae, I, 86, 1. 

SOG, Ny Way MARE Vegeta, dhe 

71 ““Tertia opinio, universalior in ponendo, dicit quod intellectus humanus 
omnem rem tam sensibilem quam insensibilem, materialem velimmaterialem, 


potest perfecte cognoscere et distincte...’’ Balliol College Ms. 93, f. 30 vab. 
72 Camille Bérubé, La Connaissance de V Individuel au Moyen Age, pp. 134 
to 224. 


73 Opus Oxoniense, I, d. 3, p. 1, qq. I—3; in Opera Omnia (Vatican City, 
1950— ), III, 1—123. 

74 Sentences, I, d. 3, q. 5, Q. 

ES illatithey, Gls. Be 

76 “* |. (cognicio) vocatur (perfecta)... in comparacione ad aliam qua 
res solum cognoscitur conceptu communi vel predicatis generalibus sibi et 
aliis communibus quibus ab aliis non potest discerni vel distingui.”’ All Souls 


College Ms. 85, f. 127rab. 
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(2) The intellect can know a sensible species in the imagination. But 
it cannot know it as a species unless it knows the singular object which 
it represents. (123 rab) 

(3) The intellect can know prime matter and substantial form. There- 
fore it can know the singulars which are composed of them. (123 rb—va) 

(4) The senses can know singular material things. The intellect is 
superior to the senses. Therefore it can know singular material things. 
Moreover, the intellect can correct the senses, and must know singular 
material things in order to do this. (123 vab) 

(5) The intellect is able to make a statement such as “‘Socrates is a 
man.” But it could not do this unless it knew Socrates as an individual 
material thing. (124rab) 

Next John argues that the intellect can know immaterial beings per- 
fectly: 

(x) The intellect has being as its object. But immaterial beings, such 
as God and other separated substances, are beings. Thus the human 
intellect can know them perfectly. (124ra) 

(2) The will is more attracted to God and other separated substances 
than to material things. But it cannot be attracted to them unless the 
intellect knows them. And, since the will is attracted to objects in pro- 
portion to the intellect’s knowledge of their goodness, the intellect must 
know God and other separated substances perfectly. (124rb—va) 

(3) Aristotle proved that there is an immaterial unmoved mover. 
Now, he did not discover simply the existence of this mover; he also 
discovered its nature, for he said that it is immaterial, unmoved, etc. 
Thus the intellect can know the nature of God perfectly. (124 vab) 

(4) There is a greater distance between a material substance and its 
accidents than between a material substance and an immaterial sub- 
stance. But the intellect can come to know a material substance per- 
fectly by knowing its accidents. Therefore it can come to know immaterial 
substances perfectly by knowing material substances. (125 rab) 

(5) The knowledge of the human soul is not better after death than 
during life; otherwise it would be in an unnatural state when in the 
body. But after death the soul knows immaterial beings perfectly. It 
must know them because the objects of its knowledge cannot be material 
beings, the soul having no senses or imagination. Therefore it knows 
immaterial beings. Thus the soul knows immaterial beings perfectly 
in, this life also. 

It will be noticed that John is inadequate in his treatment of man’s 
intellectual knowledge of singular material things and also in his treat- 
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ment of man’s knowledge of separated substances. As concerns man’s 
intellectual knowledge of singular material things John does not make 
clear whether man has a direct or an indirect knowledge of them. As 
concerns man’s knowledge of separated substances John does not differen- 
tiate sufficiently between the knowledge of God and the knowledge of 
other separated substances and he also fails to state precisely what 
kind of knowledge he thinks man can have of these beings. 

Having established that the human intellect can know singular 
material beings, and also immaterial beings perfectly, John is prepared 
to answer objections against his position: 

(1) The intellect cannot know prime matter and substantial form 
perfectly and distinctly. Hence it cannot know singular material things. 
It cannot know matter and form by one concept for such a concept 
would represent either matter or form, and would not allow the intellect 
to distinguish between them. Nor could this one concept be a concept 
of the composite because such a concept would not give knowledge of 
the component parts, since composites are more known than their 
components, as Aristotle says.*” Nor could it be two different concepts 
which enable the intellect to know matter and form, since the concept 
of matter would not represent it perfectly unless it represented form also. 
Then the second concept would be superfluous. Hence, since the intellect 
cannot know matter and form by one concept or by many concepts, 
it must be concluded that it cannot know singular material substances. 
(125 vab) 

John’s response is that for the present he will hold that the intellect 
knows matter and form by two different concepts. But the concept of 
matter, though it represents matter perfectly, does not represent form 
perfectly ; it represents it only implicitly and secondarily. For this reason 
matter is known better by the two concepts than by the concept of 
matter alone. The second concept gives a perfect knowledge of form 
but not a perfect knowledge of matter; it represents matter only im- 
plicitly and secondarily. Hence both concepts are necessary for a distinct 
knowledge of matter and form. Therefore the intellect can know matter 
and form and, as a consequence, singular material substances. (128rb—va) 

(2) The intellect derives its intelligible species from phantasms. But 
there are no phantasms of immaterial beings. Therefore the intellect 
cannot abstract the species of immaterial beings. Hence it cannot know 
immaterial beings. (126 va) 
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John answers that phantasms have a greater proportion to material 
substances than to immaterial ones but that it is possible to abstract 
intelligible species which distinguish immaterial beings from other beings 
and give a knowledge of their properties and differences. But he does 
not state here how this abstraction takes place, simply stating that this 
matter should be treated elsewhere.?® 

Concerning this question, then, John Sharpe agrees with Aquinas, 
Scotus, and Ockham that the human intellect can know singular material 
things, at least indirectly. He also agrees with Scotus and Ockham, 
against Aquinas, that the intellect can have a quidditative or proper 
knowledge of God and other separated substances. 


Conclusion 


The De Anima of John Sharpe is a unique document which reveals 
to us the problems in the philosophy of man and of knowledge which 
were of interest at Oxford about 1400. John is an eclectic, leaning 
principally towards Scotism. He holds with Aquinas, against Scotus 
and Ockham, that the intellectual soul is the form of the body directly. 
He agrees with Scotus, against Aquinas and Ockham, that the soul 
is formally distinct from the intellect. He sides with Aquinas and Scotus, 
against Ockham, in insisting that there are intelligible species. And he 
follows Scotus and Ockham, in opposition to Aquinas, in teaching that 
the human intellect can have a proper knowledge of God.79 
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78 “Dico tamen pro materia argumenti quod non tam perfecta species 
potest elici per intellectum nostrum de substancia immateriali sicut de 
substancia materiali propter hoc quod fantasmata quibus intellectus utitur 
in abstrahendo longe propinquiorem habent proporcionem ad substancias 
materiales quam immateriales. Tamen per viam remocionis, denudacionis, 
compositionis, et arguitione inquisitionis, potest devenire in noticiam talium 
et acquirere intenciones quibus sufficienter potest istas ab aliis rebus distin- 
guere et earum proprietates vel differencias cognoscere. Sed quales sunt 
intenciones, scilicet an negative, privative, vel positive, complexive vel 
composite quodammodo vel simplices, requirit aliam speculacionem.’’ All 
Souls College Ms., f. 129 rab. 

7® This study was made possible by a generous grant from the Nuffield 
Foundation. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF SINGULAR THINGS 
ACCORDING TO VITAL DU FOUR 


Philosophers in the last quarter of the thirteenth century showed 
an increasing concern for concrete singular things, a concern that would 
culminate fifty years later in the conceptualism of William Ockham 
with the denial of all reality to universality. This trend, so characteristic 
of the Franciscan School, seems to have been inspired by Roger Bacon’s 
Communia Naturalium written about 1268.1 In Roger’s opinion the 
emphasis on the universal at the expense of the singular has been the 
source of difficulties in the study of logic, of natural science, and of 
metaphysics. A single individual is worth more than all the universals 
in the world. Experience bears witness that in such important affairs 
as the acquisition of food, clothing, and other necessities, we search 
out singular things; universals are in no way helpful. Theology confirms 
this. God has not created the world for universal man but for singular 
persons; He has redeemed individuals and prepared beatitude for them. 
Obviously, then, the particular has a primacy over the universal. To 
determine the order and excellence of all things, one must start with the 
individual. Bacon maintains that the whole crowd of philosophers 
(totum vulgus philosophorum) exalt the universal because of certain 
texts in Aristotle. The ignorant worship the universal because Aristotle 
said that it is always and everywhere, while the singular is only in time 
and place. Bacon sets out to give a fresh interpretation of the Philo- 
sopher and thus demonstrate the pre-eminence of the individual.” 


1 Professor E. Gilson (History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages, 
New York, 1955, p. 311) remarks: ‘‘Experimental science (scientia experi- 
mentalis), whose name seems to appear for the first time in the history 
of human thought under the pen of Roger Bacon, prevails over all the other 
kinds of knowledge by a triple prerogative.” (Bacon attributes the term 
scientia experimentalis to Ptolemy. Cf. Gloss on Secretum Secretorum, V; ed. 
Steele, V, 9.) Fr. Theodore Crowley (Roger Bacon: The Problem of the Soul 
in his Philosophical Commentaries, Louvain, 1950, p. 64) states, ‘“‘Duhem’s 
study proves conclusively that the work in its present state was written 
or compiled after 1268.’’ According to Fr. Crowley, the Communia Naturalium 
and the Communia Mathematica contain the maturest expression of Bacon’s 
thought on many problems. 

2 Roger Bacon, Communia Naturalium (Opera hactenus inedita Fratris 
Rogeri Baconis), ed. R. Steele, Oxford 1905, II, 9295. For a treatment 
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The problem was not to be confined, however, to the interpretation 
of Aristotelian texts. On March 7, 1277 the Bishop of Paris struck out 
at a naturalism which stressed the rights of pagan nature against the 
Christian supernatural and which preferred philosophy to theology. At 
this time 219 propositions were censured, some of which were taken 
from the philosophy of St. Thomas.* Soon afterwards an English Francis- 
can, William of Mare, wrote a Correctoria, a series of corrections to be 
read in conjunction with the writings of St. Thomas.* One of his chief 
criticisms centers around Aquinas’ teaching on the knowledge of singular 
things. He takes that teaching to be an outright denial of the possibility 
of any knowledge of singulars. William of Mare appeals to St. Augustine 
as a champion of direct intellection of singulars. St. Thomas is stigmatized 
as opposed to the faith, to St. Augustine, to philosophy, and to good 
morals. When the Franciscans officially adopted William of Mare’s 
Correctoria at the Council of Strasbourg in 1282, the controversy was 
broadened to a doctrinal dispute with the Dominican Order.® 


In his commentaries on the works of Aristotle, as well as in his more 
personal works, St. Thomas returned again and again to the problem 
of an intellectual knowledge of singulars. Strictly speaking, he asserts, 
our intellect does not know singulars, but only universals. Singulars 
are known incidentally (per accidens). By direct or per se knowledge, 
that is, by knowledge through the intelligible species, the intellect knows 
the universal; it knows the singular indirectly. To attain the material 


of Aristotle’s doctrine see: A. Preiswerk, ‘“‘Das Einzelne bei Platon und 
Aristoteles,”’ Philologus Suppl. band 32 (1939); A. M. de Vos, “‘La ‘Vraie 
Substance’ d’aprés la Métaphysique d’Aristote,’’ Library of the Xth Inter- 
national Congress of Philosophy, Amsterdam, 1949, I, 10941098. (This is 
a summary of ‘“‘Het ‘Eidos’ als ‘Eerste Substantie’ in de Metaphysica van 
Aristoteles’”” Tijdschrift voor Philosophie IV (1942), 57—-102; S. Mansion, 
Le Jugement d’Existence chez Aristote, Louvain, 1946. 

3 Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, ed. H. Denifle and A. Chatelain, 
Paris, 1889, I, 543558. “‘This list of the Thomistic propositions involved 
in the condemnation is longer, or shorter according as it is compiled by a 
Franciscan or by a Dominican. P. Mandonet, OP., counts about twenty 
of them.”’ (E. Gilson, History of Christian Philosophy, p. 728, n. 52.) 

4P. Glorieux, Les premiéves polemiques thomistes; 1, La ‘‘Correctorium 
QUARE,” edition critique, Kain (Belgium), 1927 (Bibl. Thomiste), IX, 
12—14. V. Heynck, “Zur Datierung des ‘Correctorium fratris Thomae 
Wilhelms de la Mare’ Ein unbeachtetes Zeugnis des Petrus Johannis Olivi,”’ 
Franziskanische Studien, 49 (1967), 1—21. A. Pelzer, ‘‘Pretendus auteurs 
de repliques au Correctoire de Guillaume de la Mare,’ Etudes d'histoire 
littévawe sur la scolastique médiévale. Receuil d’articles mis a jour a l’aide 
des notes de l’auteur par Adrien Pattin et Emile Van de Vyver, Louvain, 
1964. (Philosophes Médiévaux VIII) . 

°M. Burbach, “Early Dominican and Franciscan Legislation regarding 
St. Thomas,” Mediaeval Studies, IV (1942), 141—144. 
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singular, the intellect must act in collaboration with the sense powers 
in a composite, undivided operation. ® 

St. Thomas tried many times to explain how the intellect works 
with the senses to produce this indirect knowledge of the singular. The 
key to the problem is the mind’s association with the imagination in 
the production of knowledge. The mind has contact with singulars (se 
immiscet) insofar as it has continuity (continuationem) with the sensitive 
powers, which have particulars for their object.? Just as continuity 
between a sensible object and the sense knowledge of it is maintained 
through the sense species, which is abstracted from the object, so there 
is a certain continuity between the intellect and the phantasm from 
which the intelligible species is abstracted.* More often St. Thomas 
uses the term reflexio to designate the action by which the intellect 
knows singulars. The mind in knowing its object, namely, some universal 
nature, reflects or returns to a knowledge of its own act, then to the 
species which is the principle of its act, and finally to the phantasm 
from which it has abstracted the species.® 

St. Thomas emphasizes that the movement of the sense powers 
terminates in the intellect. There is a line of causality, a continuity, 
which the intellect can retrace to obtain some knowledge of singulars. 
In the same vein he speaks of the intellect bending back to the imagina- 
tion and sense, “‘to apply’’ the universal species, which it has abstracted 
from singulars, to the singular form retained in the imagination. The 
intellect thus connects the two: “‘intellectus speciem universalem, quam 
a singularibus abstraxit, applicat formae singulart in imaginatione ser- 
vatae,’’1° 


e 


6 De Ver., II, 6: ed. Spiazzi, p. 42a: ““...per se loquendo, singularia 
non cognoscat, sed universalia tantum. Omnis enim forma, in quantum 
huiusmodi, universalis est... Sed per accidens contingit quod intellectus 
noster singulare cognoscit.’”’ Also see S. T. I, 86, 1; Quod/. XII, 11. ; 

7 De Ver., X, 5; ed. Spiazzi, p. 199b: ‘““Sed tamen mens per accidens 
singularibus se immiscet, inquantum continuatur viribus sensitivis, quae 
circa particularia versantur.’’ See G. P. Klubertanz, “‘St. Thomas and the 
Knowledge of the Singular,” New Scholasticism, XXVI (1952), 135—166. 

8 De Ver., II, 6; ed. Spiazzi, p. 42a: “‘... unde, sicut species quae est 
in sensu, abstrahitur a rebus ipsis, et per eam cognitio sensus continuatur 
ad ipsas res sensibiles; ita intellectus noster abstrahit speciem a phantas- 
matibus, et per eam cognitio eius quodammodo ad phantasmata continua- 
WEB 

® De Ver. X, 5; ed. Spiazzi, p. 199b: ““Et sic mens singulare cognoscit 
per quandam reflexionem prout scilicet mens cognoscendo obiectum suum, 
quod est aliqua natura universalis, redit in cognitionem sul actus, et ulterius 
in speciem quae est actus sui principium, et ulterius in phantasma a quo 
species est abstracta; et sic aliquam cognitionem de singulari accipit.” 

10 Jy II Sent., d. 3, q. 3, a. 3, ad 1 (ed. Mandonnet, II, 122). 
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For complete intellectual knowledge, St. Thomas insists, the singular 
must be known. 


The nature of a stone or of any other material thing cannot be known 
completely and truly, unless it is known as existing in the particular. But 
we apprehend the particular through sense and imagination. Hence it is 
necessary, in order that the intellect may actually understand its proper 
object, that it turn to the phantasms to see the universal nature existing 
in a particular.14 


Though the knowledge of singulars does not strictly belong to the 
perfection of speculative knowledge, such knowledge is essential to the 
perfection of practical knowledge. ‘‘For it is not important, nor does 
it contribute much to the perfection of the intellect to know the variable 
truth of contingent, operable things.”!2 Only the practical sciences 
deal with contingent things inasmuch as they are contingent, that is, 
as particulars. 

Man’s intellectual knowledge of singulars in the philosophy of St. 
Thomas is, at best, indirect. Though we can know natures and essences, 
we merely describe individuals or point them out in experience. We 
know intellectually that they are individuals, but we do not grasp them 
in their individuality. Material individuality escapes the capacity of 
human understanding. The intellect knows such individuality exter- 
nally, as it were, as a determination of the here and now of sense. Unable 
to assimilate the material singular, the intellect must be content with 
knowing it indirectly by some reference to sense knowledge.}8 

So much for the indirect knowledge of singulars which William of 
Mare considered to be in fact no knowledge at all. Within a year or 
two of Bishop Tempier’s 1277 condemnation, Matthew of Aquasparta, 
the famous Italian disciple of St. Bonaventure, took up the question 
of the knowledge of singulars' and stressed that the truths of faith, the 
authority of divine precept, and the demands of reason, all oblige us 


Sa HP lly ee Gk 
1aS. 7. TH, 1%, 2, ad3. Also.see In Eth, Ar. Vi, lect. 3; ed, Spiazzi, 
Tn52e 


18 For additional information on St. Thomas’ doctrine see J. Webert, 
‘“‘Reflexio’. Etude sur les opérations réflexives dans la psychologie de Saint 
Thomas d’Aquin,”’ Mélanges Mandonnet, Paris, 1930, I, 285—325. J. Mar- 
cotte, ““The Knowability of Matter ‘Secundum se,’”’ Laval Théologique et 
Philosophique, I (1945), 103—118. J. S. Stromberg, ‘‘An Essay on Experi- 
eau Laval Théologique et Philosophique, 23 (1967), 76—115; 24 (1968), 
99—138. 

4 Matthew of Aquasparta, Quaestiones disputatae de fide et de cognitione, 
Quaracchi, ed. 2, 1957, Q. IV, 274291. The introduction states that these 
questions were disputed at Paris c. 1278—1279. 
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to admit that the human intellect does indeed know singulars.1® Since 
divine revelation concerns such singular events as the Incarnation, the 
death and resurrection of Christ, and the Redemption, we must know 
singulars through faith, which is, to be sure, an act of the intellect. 
God has further instructed us to love our neighbor. This we cannot 
do in the abstract or universal; we must know and love individuals. 
Reason, too, advances convincing arguments for such knowledge. For 
example, among powers that are ordered one to another, the higher 
power can accomplish more perfectly whatever the lower one can. If no 
one doubts that sense and imagination can apprehend the singular, why 
should there be any question of the intellect doing so? Again, the 
intellect would not be able to abstract the universal from the particular 
unless it first knew the singular. Nor would the intellect be able to 
syllogize without a prior knowledge of particular terms. 

The fact, then, that singulars are known must indubitably be granted, 
but Matthew admits that it is difficult to see the mode in which such 
intellection takes place. After giving a faithful exposé of St. Thomas’ 
position, Matthew judges it unsatisfactory because it allows a knowledge 
of singulars only through a reflection on phantasms. How can the intellect 
know the singular in the phantasm when the phantasm is not actually 
intelligible ? And how can the singular be known in the intellect if the 
intelligible species must be stripped of all individuating notes ?!® 

As for himself Matthew of Aquasparta argues that the intellect 
knows singulars properly and fer se, not fer accidens. It knows singulars 
through singular species and universals through universal species. By 
a universal species every man is known insofar as he is a human being; 
but for knowledge of this man, the intellect must have a singular species 
of him. Thus the intellect will have as many singular species as it knows 
individual men. Although the first apprehension of a singular is through 
sense, the intellect comes to know it without the aid of sense or imagina- 
tion.1? The intellect has abstract knowledge of an individual man with 
those conditions and circumstances that distinguish him from other 
men, but it still needs the senses to know of the singular’s existence 
here and now. 

Roger Marston, another Franciscan writing after 1282, agrees with 
Matthew of Aquasparta that the intellect has direct knowledge of the 


15 Matthew De cog., IV, 279: ‘“‘Dicendum indubitanter quod intellectus 
noster cognoscit sive intelligit singularia; et hoc necessario convincit veritas 
fidei, auctoritas divini praecepti et violentia argumenti.”’ 
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17 Tbid., p. 285. 
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singular: ““Concedo igitur quod singulare per se ab intellectu cognoscitur 
et directe.’”’18 The universal is the primary object of the intellect, as color 
is of sight. But the singular is the per se object. Just as color of itself 
cannot move the sense, but only through a definite color, so the universal 
cannot be the per se object of the intellect.!® 


Every singular, Roger Marston avers, has its proper and distinct 
truth and, therefore, must fall within the intellect’s range. Every 
individual has its proper quiddity by which it differs in number from 
another individual. It is known by a singular intelligible species. 


Every individual has a proper quiddity by which it differs numerically 
.rom every other individual... Just as every species [subdivision of a genus] 
has a common quiddity by which it is known, so every individual has a 
singular quiddity.?° 


When the intellect understands a universal, Roger Marston continues, 
it denudes from its apprehension all individual signed matter. When 
it understands a singular substance, it denudes the “appendages” of 
matter (denudat ipsum ab appendiciis materiae), namely, accidents 
manifesting individuation which are apprehended by the senses—corpo- 
reity and sensibility.2! Thus the intellect makes a triple abstraction. 
In the first it abstracts a singular intelligible species, leaving aside 
accidents; in the second it abstracts a common quiddity from several 
substances; in the last it abstracts the genus to which many species 
belong. A substance is formally known by the singular intelligible 
species. A common quiddity could not be abstracted unless the indivi- 
duals were first directly known. No phantasm suffices to manifest a 
substance, for every phantasm is an accident and quantified.”? 


18 Roger Marston, Quaestiones disputatae de emanatione aeterna, de statu 
naturae lapsae et de anima, Quaracchi, 1932, Q. II, 240. 

19 [bid., p. 238: “‘Veritas rei universalis est obiectum intellectus primum 
et non per se, sicut color visus; veritas autem rei singularis est obiectum 
per se, prout ‘per se’ dividitur contra ‘per accidens,’ sicut color albus vel 
niger est obiectum visus.”’ 

20 Tbid., p. 241: Habet tamen secundum veritatem quodlibet individuum 
suam propriam quidditatem qua differt numero ab alio individuo... sicut 
gaa habet quidditatem communem qua cognoscitur, sic individuum singu- 
are. 

21 [bid., p. 242: “‘Ad sextum, quod intellectus, quando debet intelligere 
universale, denudat apprehensum a materia, hoc est ab individuo signato; 
quando vero intelligere vult singulare substantiae, denudat ipsum ab ap- 
pendiciis materiae, quae sunt accidentia individuationem ostendentia, et... 
materialitas haec nihil aliud est quam corporeitas et sensibilitas, sub quibus 
a virtutibus sensitivis apprehenditur.”’ 

4 Tbtd., Pp. 240. 
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Vital Du Four 


Following as he did these Franciscan Masters at Paris, Vital du 
Four could not help but be deeply concerned with the problem of how 
singulars are known. Sometime between 1289 and 1297 he took up the 
problem in an important disputed question.24 He is said to have made 
the most thorough exploration of the knowledge of singulars undertaken 
in the thirteenth century. It is not surprising, therefore, that later 
Scotists, ascribing some of Vital du Four’s works to Scotus, have drawn 
heavily upon this analysis. The authentic texts of Scotus are not nearly 
as rich as those of Vital du Four on the mode of intuitive knowledge 
of singulars. Scotus will have the word, the technical expression or 
definition, but Vital already had the notion. Vital du Four’s analysis, 
more psychological than metaphysical, grows out of his conviction that 
knowledge must be attributed to the whole man. Man as a unit, body 
and soul, carries on intellectual activity.?® 


23 For a résumé of the controversy over direct and indirect knowledge 
of singulars see: H. D. Simonin, ‘“‘La connaissance humaine des singuliers 
matériels d’aprés les maitres franciscains de la fin du XIII® siécle,’’ Mélanges 
Mandonnet, Paris, 1930, II, 289 —303; C. Bérubé, ,,La connaissance intel- 
lectuelle du singulier matériel au XII® siécle,’’ Franciscan Studies, XI. 2 
(1951), 157—201. C. Berubé, La connaissance de Vindividuel au moyen age, 
Montréal, 1964. 

24 De cognitione, Q. 1, pp. 156—185: ‘“‘Supposito quod anima intellectiva 
in quantum intellectiva sit forma corporis, est quaestio nostra utrum intellec- 
tus coniunctus intelligat singulare.’”’ (All further references to the eight 
questions on knowledge edited by F. Delorme in the AH DL will be indicated 
merely by the number of the question.) 

25 C, Bérubé, ‘“‘La connaissance intellectuelle,” p. 193: ‘“‘Cette question 
de Vital sur la connaissance du singulier nous semble ce qui a été écrit de 
plus complet sur ce probleme au XIII® siécle et il ne faut pas s’étonner 
que les scotistes y aient puisé, depuis Wadding, la substance de leurs ex- 
posées. Duns Scot lui-méme ne sera pas si riche quant au mode de la connais- 
sance intuitive du singulier. Il aura le mot, la définition technique, mais 
déja Vital a la chose. I] l’enchasse dans une analyse psychologique de la 
connaissance dont saint Thomas et Duns Scot pourraient avantageusement 
étoffer l’un son intellection indirecte, l’autre son intuition du singulier.”’ 

In his later work Bérubé retracts this judgement of Vital’s theory: 

“On devine dés lors que nous ne pouvons nous ranger sans de sérieuses 
restrictions a l’avis des historiens qui voient dans l’intellection directe du 
singulier proposée par Vital, l’équivalent de l’intuition, tout en reconnaissant 
que Vital ne lui donne pas ce nom. A vrai dire, l’attribution au cardinal Vital 
du Four de l’intuition du singulier matériel est devenue classique, au point 
que son dernier historien écrit sans hésiter: ‘‘Alle autoren, die tiber diese 
Lehre des Vitalis geschrieben haben, geben zu, dass es sich hier eine intuitive 
Erkenntnis handelt”’ (2). Et il cite 4 l’appui le témoignage de H. D. Simonin, 
O.P., et de A. Pisvin, O.F.M. Nous-méme écrivions jadis: Duns Scot “‘aura 
le mot, la définition technique (de l’intuition), mais déja Vital a la chose”’ (3). 
Mais nous croyons aujourd’hui que ce jugement ne tenait pas un compte 
suffisant de la notion de l’intuition propre a Vital. 

Nous venons de le noter, Vital en effet n’emploie pas le mot intuition 
& propos de la connaissance intellectuelle du singulier matériel. Ce fait 
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Vital du Four begins by discussing the relationship between sense 
knowledge and intellectual knowledge. Perhaps the most characteristic 
theme in Vital’s philosophy is the unity of operation in man. The union 
of soul and body is a substantial union, more intimate and perfect 
than any other in the physical universe.?® The human soul, the highest 
form capable of uniting with corporeal matter, bestows upon the compo- 
site the noblest being possible. Man is thus more truly one than any 
composite in nature, for unity and being are convertible and proportio- 
nate.?? 

Though vigorously insisting on the substantial unity of man and 
the unity of the human soul, Vital du Four acknowledges subordinate 
bodily forms which contribute to the human composite their own proper 
being. These forms place the body in potency to the rational soul, so 
that the soul perfects the acts of all other forms and bestows upon them 


n’a pas échappé au P. Léo de Untervintl, O.F.M. Cap., pas plus que le fait 
que Vital ne parle d’une intellection per accidens de Vactualité du singulier. 
Aussi ne propose-t-il qu’une intuition au sens large, ou intuition per accident. 
Mais voila tout justement ce qui nous arréte. Cela a-t-il un sens pour Vital ? 
Nous ne le pensons pas et voici pourquoi.”’ (p. 126) 

I should like to argue, however, that Vital du Four does in fact hold 
to an intellectual intuition of the singular. He distinguishes (n. 88 infra) 
three acts of the intellect (de actione intellectus intuitiva, veflexiva, collativa). 
In its first act, which is intutive, the intellect apprehends the actual exist- 
ence of the sensible thing. Sometimes Vital uses speculavi as an equivalent 
term for intuition (n. 54 infra). The intellect deals with the knowledge of 
actual existence in a threefold way: speculatively, reflexively, and compara- 
tively (speculando, reflexive, et comparando (n. 59 infra). In a later Question, 
treating the soul’s knowledge of itself, because he is closely following Matthew 
of Aquasparta, Vital will contrast speculative and intuitive knowledge. The 
first is a quidditative knowledge of a thing; the latter is a grasp of the 
thing in its actual existence. (Q. IV, pp. 232233.) It does not weaken the 
argument for intuition to admit that the intellection must be through the 
medium of the senses. How else could the intellect know external reality 
except through sensation ? 

Furthermore I cannot agree with Untervintl that Vital holds the intellect 
knows the actuality of a singular only per accidens. When Vital uses the 
term pey accidens he is referring to the connection that the intellect has 
with an organ. It is not in the very nature of the intellect to be bound up 
with an organ. Per accidens, however, it needs an organ to know an existing 
material thing. Indeed, Vital insists that the intellect perfecting the sense 
power truly knows that a singular sensible thing exists. (... quod talis vis 
sensitivam perficiens vere cognoscat esse singulare sensibile ut est in anima 
coniuncta, patet. Q I, p. 172). 

26 De verum principio IX, 2, 344: ..intellectus verius et perfectius 
unitur humano corpori ut forma, quam aliqua forma suae materiae; ac 
per hoc inter omnes effectus naturae, homo magis est unus, quam aliquod 
aliud compositum.”’ 

27 De verum principio IX, 2, 4, 345: ‘Item, unum et esse. . . convertuntur 
et proportionantur: sed tota ratio essendi quae potest excogitari dari alicui 
composito naturali, datur ab intellectiva suae materiae...”’ 


ce 
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a more vigorous being. This may be seen from the fact that when the 
soul departs at death, the other forms begin to corrupt.?8 

Just as man’s corporeal nature is ordered to his spiritual nature as 
the imperfect to the perfect, so is sense cognition ordered to intellectual 
cognition. Sense knowledge is confused, indeterminate, and indistinct. 
As Aristotle said, children at first call all men “father” and only gradu- 
ally distinguish among them. It is frequently difficult, Vital continues, 
to identify a person at a distance; a closer inspection is needed. Similarly 
there is natural progression from sense knowledge to intellectual know- 
ledge. The latter is more certain and more perfect.?° 

On the level of sense the lowest and most basic cognition is that 
which apprehends the actual existence of a sensible thing. Sensible 
being as such is fundamental to nature. What can be produced or 
conceived of nature that is not sensible? Since nothing is less abstract 
than the actual existence of a sensible thing, the potency that grasps 
it must be the lowest and least abstractive, namely, the particular 
sense power.®° The cognitive powers form a kind of hierarchy in which 
the more perfect are more abstractive and simple; they have a greater 
degree of independence in their operation. The particular sense power, 
on the other hand, in order to act requires an organ, the presence of 
the object, certain minimal conditions of distance, and a medium of 
transmission. The common sense and the imagination, more removed 
from matter, do not need nearly as much. A power so composite and 
non-abstractive as the particular sense is at the bottom of the scale 
of cognition.*! 

The grossest kind of cognition is that which involves no abstraction, 
but which serves as the basis of abstraction. All abstraction begins with 
a thing’s actual existence, which is in no way abstract, either in reality 
or in concept, for the actual existence of a thing includes every determi- 
nation.?? Particular sensations, which apprehend such being, offer the most 


28 De cognitione I, p. 166: ‘“‘Suppono quod in homine sunt plures formae 
et quod posterior respicit omnia praecedentia in ratione materiae; non enim 
anima rationalis est forma materiae primae, sed... est perfectio corporis 
humani secundum omne esse, quod praecedit etiam rationem intellectivi seu 
rationalis, non quidem dicendo illa esse praecedentia formaliter, sed quia 
corpus sub illis omnibus est sicut materia animae intellectivae.”’ 

29Q.1, p. 159. Reference is to Aristotle’s Physics I, 1, 184b 14. 

30 Quodl. III, 4, p. 113: ‘““Videmus autem cognitionem humanam a natura 
inchoari, cuius basis et fundamentum et minimum est cognitio sensitiva 
particularis...” 

SO np aiOO: > Rs 

329.1, p. 160: ““... omnis abstractio fit ab actuali existentia rei et tale 
esse a nullo abstrahitur nec re nec intentione, cum de se dicat omnem 
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unrefined kind of knowledge. The sense of touch, according to Aristotle, 
is presupposed by all the other senses.** Inasmuch as man possesses 
sense powers, he must have the sense of touch to know actual being. 

Particular sense knowledge is definitely not scientific, for science, 
grasping as it does the unchangeable, endures forever. Particular sense 
knowledge by very definition cannot last. If, for example, I see a stone, 
and then the stone is either removed or I close my eyes, the sensation 
of the stone ceases. As the Sixth Book of the Ethics reminds us, if particular 
contingents are beyond the range of our observation, we do not know 
whether they exist or not.*4 Knowledge of the actual existence of a thing 
which is subject to change cannot be permanent and, therefore, cannot 
be scientific.3° 

To know scientifically is to apprehend the truth of a thing. The senses 
attain only material truth in that they attain something that exists.%6 
Even at this level they often have to be perfected in truth by the in- 
tellect. To the sense of sight, for instance, the sun appears smaller than 
it really is; the intellect must correct this impression. If the senses 
could attain truth formally, they would attain all truth, including the 
universal, in the same way that all sensible being falls within their range. 

The humble knowledge provided by particular sensations is the root 
of all cognition, the origin and principle of all science. The imperfect 
is the principle of the perfect as the semen is the source of all bodily 
organs, or the acorn is the source of the branches and the leaves of a 
tree. Particular sensation is the basis of all humanly acquired science. 
Being, the object of the intellect, cannot be attained apart from a 
sensation. Though the intellect can know existence, it does so only 
through the particular sense.3”? For this reason, Vital reminds the reader, 
Aristotle said that if a person were deprived of one of his senses, he 
could not have any scientific knowledge pertaining to that sense.*8 
Thus a man blind from birth could never have the science of colors. 


signationem et determinationem ultimatam tam secundum rem quam 
secundum intellectum.”’ 

33 De Anima II, 1, 426b 20. Also see Quodl. III, 10, pp. 178—179. 

34 Nichomachean Ethics VI, 3, 1139b 22. 

35 Q. I, pp. 160—161. 

36 [bid., p. 161: “Item scire est veritatem rei apprehendere, quam sensus 
apprehendit, sed solum apprehendit id quod est et verum.. .“‘ 

87Q. 1, p. 161: “...ergo impossibile est quod aliquis lumine naturali 
habeat scientiam nisi cognoscat huiusmodi esse; sed huiusmodi esse saltem 
originaliter et primordialiter non attingitur nisi sensu particulari; quia 
etsi intellectus ipsum cognoscat, non nisi mediante sensu particulari; ergo 
fundamentum omnis scientiae humanitus acquisitae est particularis sen- 
sitiva.”’ 

38 Posterioy Analytics I, 18, 81a 38. 
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There can be, therefore, no scientific knowledge of what does not 
exist. Since actually existing being is the only true being, it is impossible 
to know any other. It does happen, however, that future events, such 
as lunar eclipses, are frequently foreseen and predicted. In these cases 
this is still knowledge of actual existence, but of existence as it is in its 
cause. A creature cannot have scientific knowledge of anything unless 
the actual existence of it is first known in some way. 

In order to know, we must have some way of apprehending a particu- 
lar fact in its actual existence. Every intelligent being must have a basic 
experimental power in order to attain its first knowledge of actual 
being. Just as man has sense powers to afford such knowledge, so must 
the angel and the separated soul have some means for knowing actual 
existence in the first instance.?® Otherwise they would be like God, with 
a natural science of all future events. This means of knowing actual 
existence must in some way be distinct from the scientific intellect 
which is, as such, the subject of science. Like sensation in man, this 
power will first experience the actual existence of a thing, the germ 
of all scientific knowledge.*° 


The Problem of Knowing Singulars 


Having made these preliminary observations on the relationship 
of intellect to sense, Vital du Four carefully circumscribes the problem 
he proposes to investigate. First, the very term “‘singular’’ must be 
clarified: it can have either an existential or an essential meaning. 
It may signify the actual existence of a thing with position in space 
and time; as such it is the terminus of an operation. It may also signify 
the actual difference between two individuals of the same species, that 
is to say, the individual essence or distinct grade of being that each 
one has. Two individuals never participate a species in exactly the same 
way, any more than two species equally share the nature of a genus. 


39 The question of angelic knowledge was widely debated at this period. 
Duns Scotus, too, will maintain that separate substances must receive some 
knowledge from sensible things, that infused knowledge is not sufficient. 
“Il y a donc au moins un mode de connaissance des choses que l’ange ne 
peut acquérir sans elles, c’est la connaissance intuitive de leur existence, 
car il pourrait en avoir sans elles une connaissance abstraite mais, sans 


elles, il n’on peut avoir Vintuition...” (E. Gilson, Jean Duns Scot, Paris, 
1952, p. 430.) See Op. Ow., Il, d. 9, q. 2, n. 225 1, d. 3, q. 11, nn. 4—6. 
40Q. 1, p. 162: “‘.. . oportet quod in angelo et in anima separata sit aliqua 


vis, per quam cognoscatur et apprehendatur primo actualis existentia rei. 
Non tamen est sensitiva nec corpori alligata nec sic obtusa vel brevis aspectus 
ut sensitiva, sed est infima et quodam modo alia ab intellectiva scientifica, 


” 


quae in quantum talis subiectum est scientiae ...”’. 
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“Singular” may be taken in two ways: in the first, it indicates the actual 
existence of a thing in its here and now conditions, the term of an operation ; 
in the second, “‘singular’” signifies the distinct grade of nature by which 
one individual differs from another within the same species.‘ 


The actual existence of an individual, as we have indicated, is ex- 
perienced by sense and is known by the intellect. As for the singularity 
of an individual, this cannot be apprehended by sense. When presented 
with two white objects or two hot objects or two objects that are very 
similar, sense does not grasp their difference, but rather judges that 
they equally share that nature. Sense can apprehend only notable 
differences. The intellect, however, by a quasi-syllogizing process con- 
cludes that each individual participates the species in a unique mode 
and that two apples on a tree never have identical relations.’ 


The problem of singularity was to intrigue Duns Scotus and provoke 
one of his most characteristic doctrines, that of haecceity.4* But Vital 
du Four was more interested in the fact of existential knowledge, in 
the link between intellect and singular object, rather than in the mode 
by which the individual is represented in its uniqueness. He sought to 
explain how the intellect knows something as actually existing. His 
concern was psychological, whereas Scotus was more the metaphysician. 


In the treatise De potentiis animae Vital du Four argued that it is 
the whole soul that hears, sees, and engages in any sense activity. 
It is not through the eye or outside the eye that the intellect under- 
stands a white object or the sensation of a white object, but it under- 
stands im the eye. Similarly, it is 7 the ear and not through the ear 
that the intellect understands a sound and knows the sensible apprehen- 
sion of sound, and so on for the other senses. The act of sensing is im- 


1Q.1, pp. 163—164: ‘‘Singulare duobus modis accipitur: primo modo 
ut dicit actualem rei existentiam, ad quam sequitur hic et nunc secundum 
quod singulare dicit terminum operationis; alio modo secundum quod 
singulare dicit gradum distinctum naturalem unius individui a gradu naturae 
alterius individui eiusdem speciei.. .’’. 

4209.1, p. 164. Also see Quodl. I, 9, p. 21: ‘“‘Secundo, quantum ad causam 
multiplicationis, dicendum quod gradus contenti in latitudine speciei sunt 
causa multiplicationis individuorum sub illa specie. Verbi gratia, summum 
in specie animae humanae tenet Christi benedicta anima, infimum ut credo 
anima antichristi; et infra istos terminos est latitudo; quia continentur in- 
finiti gradus, id est non tot quin plures, et isti sunt causa quare multiplicantur 
individua.”’ 

Oj» (CONF, Ma, ah ay, Cha 0), sal. 10, 

“4 De verum principio XI, 3, 414—418; XI, 3, 433—434. Vital du Four 
refers to Questions IX and XI of the De rerum principio as De potentiis 
animae. 
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pregnated with intelligibility.4° Vital now proposes to establish two 
further propositions: first, that the intellect by the five sense organs 
does apprehend actually existing particulars insofar as it terminates 
its operations in these organs; second, that this intellectual act is im- 
material, for it takes place not through the organs but in them.16 


Presence of Intellect to Sense 


In bestowing one being on the whole body, the soul permeates each 
member of the body giving it a more vigorous existence than it would 
have through the sensitive form alone.*? Because all man’s cognitive 
powers are rooted in one principle, indeed, are really one with the sub- 
stance of the soul, sensation and intellection have the closest possible 
ordering one to another.*® In the same way that the soul is present 
to all parts of the body, the intellect is present to the sense powers. 
It is present, not only through its influence, but substantially, because 
the soul is the substantial form of the body and the intellect is identical 
with the soul.*® This presence of the intellect is more intimate than that 
of any other universal cause in nature, because the unity of man’s 
being is more perfect than any other. A universal cause like the sun 
concurs at a distance with the tree in the production of fruit. But the 
intellect is wholly present to each part of the body. Since it uses no 
organ, the intellect has no position in the body; it is in every part as is 
its subject, the soul. 

The intellect is not only present in sensation, it perfects sensation. 
From the sense knowledge of actual existence and from the intellectual 
knowledge of the same existence there results an integral cognition, 
just as from the concurrence of the sun and the tree there results a 
single growth. In the order of being the soul perfects the body so that 
the subordinate bodily forms are related to the soul as matter to form. 
Similarly, in the order of operation the intellect perfects all the lower 


45Q.1, p. 164: ““...tota anima audiat et videat, et sic de aliis potentiis 
animae, intellectus non per oculum nec extra oculum, sed in oculo intelligit 
hoc album et hanc visionem albi....”’ 

46 Thid., pp. 164—165. 

47 Quodl. I, 10, p. 23. See Chapter I, n. 12. 


48 Quodl.I, 12, p. 28: “‘...omnes potentiae sunt idem realiter, immo 
una sola essentia animae informans corpus, quae dicitur potentiae diversae 
secundum diversos respectus....’’ Also see Chapter I, n. 34. 


49Q.1, p. 165: ‘‘Potentia intellectiva est praesens sensitivis non solum 
per influentiam sicut sol, sed etiam per substantiam, ita quod quando 
maior est unio in homine quam in toto universo, tanto maior est praesentia- 
litas virium superiorum ad inferiores quam causarum universalium ad parti- 
cularescea. 
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powers, which belong to man in his other modes of being. In addition 
to the substantial presence which it shares with the generative and mo- 
tive powers, the intellect is present to the cognitive powers in a perfective 
role, for those powers are naturally ordered to the intellect as to the 
highest knowing power. If, as the De Anima? states, all the particular 
senses are synthesized and rooted in the common sense, with how much 
more reason should all the cognitive powers be unified and perfected 
by the intellect. 

The objection may be raised that the intellect is not in fact related 
to the senses as universal to particular causes. Particular causes cannot 
act without a special influx of the universal cause, whereas the senses 
do apprehend without the intellect, as happens in the case of a sleeping 
man or an insane person. But, Vital assures us, when he affirms that 
the intellect unites with the other powers as a universal cause, he certain- 
ly does not mean to suggest that the lower powers can never act without 
an influx from a higher cause—a proposition condemned at Paris in 
1277.°1 It still remains true, however, that the actions of particular agents 
are not perfect or complete without such an influx and presence by 
virtual contact. That is why fruits do not ripen and why the human 
body does not develop properly when heavenly influences are removed. *™ 
All sense apprehensions, whether of the particular senses or of the 
imagination, can be faultless in their kind, yet monstrous, unless per- 
fected by the intellect. The sense of sight, for example, judges that the 
sun is two feet wide; the intellect has to make the correction that the 
sun is eight times greater than the earth. Then the cognition will be 
perfect. Again, the sensations of a madman are incomplete and deranged 
in the absence of intellectual control. A third illustration is a sleeping 


°° De Anima III, 2, 426b 10, What Vital du Four says is vaguely implied 
in Aristotle. 

51Q.1, p. 167. Denifle-Chatelain, Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, 
I, 552, n. 473: “Prop. 156 — Quod si caelum staret, ignis in stupam non 
ageret, quia Deus non esset.’’ This is the Proposition cited by Vital du Four. 
Also condemned was the proposition that all that happens here below is 
subject to the necessity of heavenly bodies (p. 486); and that the will and 
the intellect are not moved to their acts by themselves but by an eternal 
cause, namely, the heavenly bodies (Prop. 153). T. Litt, Les Corps Célestes 
dans l’ Univers de Saint Thomas d’Aquin, Louvain, 1963. (Chs. VII, VIII La 
nature de la causalité des corps célestes, pp. 149—219.) 

52 Mediaeval philosophers commonly held that the heavenly bodies 
exerted some influence on human affairs. See St. Thomas, SCG III, 99: ‘‘Vir- 
tus autem activa universalis ad particularem effectum producendum deter- 
minari potest dupliciter: Uno modo, per causam mediam particularem: 
sicut virtus activa caelestis corporis determinatur ad effectum generationis 
humanae per virtutem particularem quae est in semine....’’ Also see Vital 
du Four, Quodl. I, 12, p. 30. 
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man who judges a dream to be real. The intellect perfects sense know- 
ledge by raising an initial cognition to the level of science. As the sun, 
a universal cause of generation, perfects the operation of lower forces, 
so the intellect, a universal cause in the microcosm, perfects all the 
cognitive powers in their activities. 


In perfecting the lower powers, the intellective potency, of itself 
universal, is contracted by the particular senses. It sees or knows a 
white object in the eye; it hears a sound in the ear. When the solar 
power is applied to a particular agent, such as a tree, it effects one 
numerical action with that agent. In a similar way the intellective power 
is applied to particular sensations to apprehend and to understand 
the actual existence of a sensible thing. The concurrence of the intellect 
is far more intimate than the sun’s, because the intellect is present by 
substance as well as by power. So, too, is the joint action of sense and 
intellect apprehending a material object more perfectly one than the 
production of fruit by plant and sun. 


It is impossible for the intellect to know the actual existence of a 
sensible thing apart from a particular sensation, as experience clearly 
manifests. So long as I am looking at this white thing, the intellect can 
say, ““This white object exists.’’ But if I close my eyes, there is no 
way of knowing whether that white thing still exists, because it could 
possibly be corrupted or annihilated. The intellect can know the actual 
being (esse) of a material object only when joined to a particular sense, 
just as the sun can produce fruit only when its power is joined with 
that of a tree.® 

To know the actual existence of sensible reality, the action of the 
intellect must be contracted and determined. The contraction occurs 
primarily in the sense organ. To be sure, the intellect knowing truth 
or the universal does not know it in the foot or in the ear but in the 
intellect itself, without any organic determination. But when the intellect 
understands the actual being of a sensible thing, it is dependent upon 
the sense organ. This does not mean that the intellect uses an organ 
in the way that the visual power does, but that the intellect knows this 
existence as grasped by the senses. In knowing the particular sensation, 
the intellect knows the object as it exists in external reality. It is only 
in and through the sensation that the intellect by observation (specu- 


53 Q. I, p. 169: “‘.. . impossibile est quod intellectus cognoscat esse actuale 
rei sensibilis ut est res signata extra nisidum unitur et coniungitur sensui 
particulari....”’ 
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lando) can know the actual existence of a material thing.** Though the 
intellect is restricted to sense organs for such knowledge, it is essentially 
non-organic in that it apprehends truth, which is wholly abstract, 
applying to all spirituality, even to God. 


There is also a determination and contraction in the very operation 
of the intellect knowing a material thing. When joined to a sensation, 
that action is limited by the sensation and becomes numerically one 
with it. The composite action is usually spoken of as sensation, but it 
should properly be termed particular cognition. The apprehension of 
actual existence is a joint work of intellect and sense.** The intellect 
can no more know of existence apart from a particular sense than the 
sun can produce fruit without a tree. When fruit is fully ripened, the 
tree’s action ceases, but the sun can still affect the fruit, for example, 
by generating worms or causing putrefaction.** So, too, when the sense 
cognition of a thing’s actual existence ceases, the intellect can continue 
to treat of that thing: analyzing it; determining its quiddity, genus, 
properties, etc. The intellect carries on these operations without know- 
ing the thing’s existence. Such knowledge ceases in the intellect when 
it ceases in the sense. 


From all that has been said, it is clear that the knowledge of an 
external, particular, sensible thing is the basis of all natural knowledge 


54 Q. I, p. 169: ‘“‘Unde intellectus cognoscendo hanc particularem visionem 
huius signati albi ut actu est, cognoscit hoc album signatum ut actu est 
in re extra, nec aliter nec alibi quam in ipsa visione vel per ipsam visionem 
potest intellectus speculando cognoscere aut scire hanc rem signatam sensi- 
bilem actu esse in re extra, ut patet in ratione praecedenti; et quia visio 
est in organo determinato, intellectus sic cognoscens non erit nisi in hoc 
oculo. Et idem dico respectu omnium aliorum particularium sensuum.”’ 
Matthew of Aquasparta uses “‘intueatur’ and “‘speculetur’’ as equivalent 
terms (De cognitione, IV, 286): “‘Sed illud idem singulare non potest cognos- 
cere esse, ut scilicet ipsum zntueatur vel speculetur, nisi per sensus, quibus 
mediantibus defertur species eius et loci et actus usque ad intellectum, 
in qua intueatur ipsum.” The term “‘speculari’”’ is the Latin translation of 
Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics VI, 3, 1139b 21—22: ‘‘Si singularia con- 
tingentia extra speculari fiant, nescitur utrum sint vel non sint.’’ Compare 
with the texts of Vital cited in n. 59 and n. 88 infra. 

Soi ee Ds LOO, 

58 In medieval science ‘‘vital heat’? was the source of all vital activity. 
“It was the cause of the ripening of fruit, of digestion which was a kind of 
cooking, and it determined the degree to which an animal would approach 
the adult form on being extruded from the parent.... The corruption 
of the form of a dead organism generated the forms of lower creatures which 
then organized the available matter, as worms generated in dung. The 
vital heat of the sun also caused spontaneous generation, and the Arabs 
and scholastics generally supposed that such forms were supplied by celestial 
‘virtue’.”” (A. C. Crombie, Medieval and Early Modern Science, New York, 


1959, I, 152—153.) 
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and of all science. It is not so clear, however, how the action of the 
intellect and sense can be numerically one. If they are, either the action 
of the intellect is organic, or the same action is simultaneously organic 
and non-organic. Since there has to be a sensation for the intellect 
to know actual existence, the operation of the intellect can be called 
organic, at least to the extent that it occurs in an organ and not apart 
from an organ. The situation is entirely different for an act of vision 
or for any other sensation. Sensations occur directly (per se) through 
an organ. We say per se, because a sense power of its very nature is 
bound to an organ. The intellection of an actually existing thing is 
through and in an organ only per accidens, inasmuch as the intellect 
cannot know it without a sensation. Such intellection is not per se, 
through an organ, because the intellect of its nature is not bound to 
an organ. 

It is not inconceivable that the one composite action be organic 
per se from one point of view and organic per accidens from another. 
This operation is not unlike that of generation, a composite of seminal 
and solar activity. While the seminal power works in the seed fer se, 
the solar power acts there fer accidens. It is not unfitting, therefore, 
that one power of the soul be organic and another not, though the 
faculties are really identical with the substance of the soul. The intellect 
is present to all the senses through influence, through substance, and 
as their perfectant in the cognitive order. Since the perfection must 
be proportioned to the perfectible, the intellect in its act must be pro- 
portioned to the perfectible, the intellect in its act must be proportioned 
to the particular sense act and contracted to it; otherwise, the intellect 
would not be perfective in the knowledge of actual existence. °’ 

In its perfective role the intellect is a universal cause par excellence. 
In the macrocosm there are, in addition to particular causes, universal 
ones such as the heavenly bodies.*® So, too, in the microcosm, man, 
there are the particular causes or sense powers and a universal cause, 
the intellect. In both worlds the particular causes are perfected through 
association with the universal cause. To the extent that man’s unity 
surpasses that of the universe, a unity of essence as compared with a 
unity of mere aggregation, so will the presentiality and the unity of 
universal to particular causes excel in him. Though there are several 


579.1, p.170: ‘‘Potentia intellectiva est praesens omnibus sensitivis 
per influentiam, per substantiam et etiam sub ratione perficientis eas in 


genere cognitionis. ...”’ 
58 For the background on man conceived as a microcosm, see Gilson, 


History of Christian Philosophy, p. 264 and p. 664, n. 48. 
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universal agents in generation (the sun, moon, and stars), there is only 
one universal knowing power. 

In bringing the knowledge of actual existence to completion, the 
intellect acts in a threefold way. First it contemplates (speculari) the 
thing as actually sensed; here the action of the intellect is one with sen- 
sation. It is this mode of knowledge that has just been treated at length. 
In a second mode the intellect acts reflectively (reflexive); it knows 
that it understands. Because direct and reflex action are not the same, 
this operation of the intellect is distinct from sensation; it is not con- 
tracted or in a determined organ. In a third mode the intellect discerns 
the universal in its apprehension. It understands that this whiteness 
not only exists, but that it is also a color. Here, too, sense plays no part.°® 

Up to this point Vital du Four’s reasoning has been based on the 
intimate relationship of all the cognitive powers. He now proceeds 
to offer several arguments for an intellectual knowledge of singulars, 
which are the common property of the Franciscan School, apparently 
originating with William of Mare’s Correctoria. Whatever participates 
in the formal object of a potency comes within the range of that potency. 
Anything colored, for example, can be seen, for color is the formal 
object of sight. Since the intellect comprehends (asicit) being as being 
or the true as true, it can know truth wherever it is found, whether in 
the universal or in the singular. In apprehending the truth as such, the 
intellect has scientific knowledge; but to have this knowledge, it must 
first “‘contact”’ the actual existence of sensible reality, which is the 
material cause of all science. 

The cognitive powers are so ordered that a higher power can know 
all that falls within the competence of a lower power. As the highest 
power, the intellect can attain eminently all that the sense powers 
can. Consequently, the intellect will know singulars as existing, for 
such knowledge is possible to the particular sense powers. 

The intellection of the singular is also established from the activities 
of the practical and the speculative intellect. The practical intellect 
must know singulars if it is to consider and direct various courses of 
action. The speculative intellect often uses singular terms in forming 
a syllogism, for example, “Peter is a man.’ The use of such terms 


59Q.1, p.171: “‘...intellectus tripliciter versatur circa cognitionem 
actualis existentiae rei: uno modo speculando ipsam actu esse in ipsa sensa- 
tione, et sic est una actio intellectus et sensus, modo iam dicto; alio modo 
reflexive, intelligendo se intelligere illud esse actu ... tertio modo compa- 
rando illud ad universale, intelligendo quod haec albedo non solum est actu, 
sed etiam est color... .” 
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presupposes the knowledge of singular beings. The intellect, further- 
more, could not even abstract universals from singulars unless it first 
knew those singulars. 6° 


Indivect Mode of Knowledge 


After establishing the fact that singulars are known, Vital du Four 
considers the manner in which such knowledge is obtained. Many 
Masters maintain that the intellect cannot know the singular directly 
and primarily, but only indirectly in a sort of reflex action. Vital proceeds 
to examine two theories which uphold an indirect knowledge, but for 
different reasons.*! The first theory, undoubtedly that of St. Thomas, 
argues that the principle of individuation and singularity in sensible 
things is matter. In its act of understanding, however, the human 
intellect must abstract the intelligible species from matter and from 
all material conditions, that is, from the here and now determinations 
which are consequent upon singularity. Because the intelligible species 
cannot represent the individual, the intellect grasps only the absolute 
nature or essence, not the material singular. ® 

This line of reasoning Vital rejects because it is based on a false 
supposition, the supposition that the intellect can understand only 


6 


60Q. I, pp. 172—173. Vital states: “... syllogizare autem contingit assu- 
mendo alterum terminum singularem, et hoc in omni figura, ut patet I Prio- 
vum.”’ Aristotle, however, does not use singular terms, but rather particular 
ones. See J. Lukasiewicz (Avistotle’s Syllogistic from the Standpoint of Modern 
Formal Logic, Oxford, 1951, pp. 6—7): ‘“‘Aristotle emphasizes that a singular 
term is not suited to be a predicate of a true proposition, as a most universal 
term is not suited to be a subject of such a proposition... . It is essential for 
the Aristotelian syllogistic that the same term may be used as a subject and 
as a predicate without any restriction. In all three syllogistic figures known 
to Aristotle there exists one term which occurs once as a subject and then 
again as a predicate.... Syllogistic as considered by Aristotle requires 
terms to be homogeneous with respect to their possible positions as subjects 
and predicates. This seems to be the true reason why singular terms were 
omitted by Aristotle.” 

619.1, p. 174: “Est enim opinio quorumdam quod singulare ab intellectu 
modo directo non apprehenditur nec primo, sed indirecte et per quaamdam 
lineam reflexam. In hoc autem corcordant duae solemnes opiniones.”’ 

629.1, p.174: ‘“‘Ratio autem unius qui hoc ponit est, quia principium 
individuationis et singularitatis in rebus materialibus est materia, intellectus 
autem humanus coniunctus intelligit abstrahendo speciem intelligibilem a 
materia et conditionibus materialibus... quare haec species non potest 
repraesentare individuum.” F. Delorme, the editor of Vital’s Quaestiones, 
attributes this opinion to Giles of Rome. The editors of Roger Marston’s 
Quaestiones Disputatae (Q. I, 231, n. 2) attribute it to St. Thomas. St. Tho- 


mas (S. C., I, 86, 1c) obviously follows this line of argument: “‘. . . principium 
singularitatis in rebus materialibus est materia individualis: intellectus 
autem noster... intelligit abstrahendo speciem intelligibilem ab huiusmodi 


materia. Quod autem a materia individuali abstrahitur, est universale. 
Unde intellectus noster directe non est cognoscitivus nisi universalium.”’ 


19 Fre. Studies 
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through a species that is abstracted from material conditions. Vital 
insists that the intellect also understands through intelligible species 
that do represent such conditions. What Aristotle says, Vital concedes, 
is perfectly true: the intellect does understand through universal species 
and in so doing differs from the sense powers which cannot reach the 
universal.* This does not mean, however, that the intellect cannot 
understand singulars unless the species are abstracted from material 
conditions; but rather that in this mode of operation the intellect does 
not differ from the senses. It is only because the Philosopher wishes 
to emphasize the difference that he says, “The intellect understands 
the universal, the sense the singular.” 

The second theory of indirect knowledge that Vital du Four examines 
is held by Henry of Ghent.® It is argued that singularity must add 
something to the universal, both in reality and in concept. If not, one 
man would not differ at all from another man, just as he does not differ 
in species. To understand the singular directly, therefore, the intellect 
would have to be determined in a way corresponding to the determination 


63 Q. 1, p. 178. De Anima Il, 5, 417b 23. 

64 Neither the editor of Vital’s Quaestiones nor the historians referring 
to the text have identified the holder of this opinion. Bérubé writes: ‘‘Le 
mode de connaissance du singulier est l’object d’une longue démonstration. 
Deux opinions qui professent l’intellection indirecte du singulier y sont 
d’abord exposés et réfutées. La premiere semble bien celle de saint Thomas, 
la deuxiéme évoque une doctrine qui n’est pas sans analogie avec celle de 
Duns Scot, bien que la raison donnée de la non-passivité de Vintellect a 
l’égard de la singularité ne soit pas celle de Scot.”’ (“‘La connaissance intellec- 
tuelle de singulier matériel,’ Franciscan Studies, XI [1951], p. 195.) Vital 
states (Q. I, p. 174): “Ratio alterius est, quia ratio singularitatis necessario 
aliquid addit supra rationem universalis vel re vel intentione, alioquin duo 
individua non different inter se sicut nec differunt in communi ratione 
speciei. Ex hoc igitur patet quod singulare non apprehenditur ab intellectu 
nisi per quamdam determinationem factam in intellectu correspondentem 
determinationi universalis factae in ipso singulari; sed intellectus talem 
determinationem non patitur, quia impediret receptionem formae univer- 
salis, quia determinatum non potest esse indeterminatum, et sic nullo 
modo intellectus apprehendere posset universale, si talem determinationem 
haberet.”’ 

An inspection of Henry of Ghent’s text, which immediately follows, will 
show that Vital has given almost a word for word presentation of Henry’s 
text. There can be no doubt that the opinion represents the thought of 
Henry on the subject: “. . . intellectus noster conjunctus, primo aspectu, et 
directe singularia intelligere non potest, quia ut iam dictum est, singulare sub 
ratione singularis apprehendi, sive cognosci non potest, nisi per aliquam deter- 
minationem in cognoscente, respondentem determinationi super rationem 
universalis in ipso singulari. ... Determinationem autem ad rationem 
singularis nullo modo potest in se recipere intellectus, quia impediret recep- 
tionem formae sub ratione universalis. . . . Indirecte, autem, et quasi quadam 
reflexione convertendo se ad phantasmata, in quibus sunt formae sub ratione 
singularis. ... Sed quomodo hoc fiat, adhuc latet.”” (Quodlibeta, Paris, 1518, 
Quod, IV, q. 21, f. 137rvM.) 
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of the universal by the singular. But the intellect cannot be so deter- 
mined, because this would impede the reception of the universal form.*® 
The determinate cannot be indeterminate. If the intellect were to be 
determined by singular knowledge, it could not thereafter know the 
universal. 


Vital du Four concedes that the singular must add something to 
the notion of the universal, but he denies that a singular determination 
of the intellect will prevent the reception of a universal form. If the 
determination were through an impressed intelligible species, there could 
well be such an impediment, but there is no problem with an expressed 
determination. When the mind expresses determined knowledge, nothing 
prevents it from proceeding to express anything else whatever.** The 
notion “‘man’’ certainly adds something to that of ‘rational,’ ‘“body,” 
and “‘‘substance’’. Yet, according to the theory under discussion, such 
knowledge would be impossible. If a singular determination impedes 
the reception of a universal, then the determination of a species should 
be an obstacle to knowing the genus. Even if the intellect did under- 
stand by impressed species (which Henry of Ghent denies),®’ that deter- 
mination would not interfere with the knowledge of universal forms. 
The sensible species of white and black do not block each other from 
the same point in the atmosphere, because they are intentionales.°® Much 
less would an intelligible species, singular or particular, do so in the 
intellect, because it is more intentional and spiritual. 


For different reasons, then, these two theories conclude that the 
intellect can have only an indirect knowledge of singulars. They main- 
tain that the intellect understands singulars by reflexion. The sensation 


85 The Latin translation of De Anima III, 7 429a 20—21 is as follows 
“Tntus apparens enim prohibet extraneum, et obstruet.’”’ Aristotle is here 
trying to prove that feeling and thinking are not analogous. This argument 
has been traditionally used to prove the immateviality of the intellect. 
Averroes comments (Jn Avistotelis de anima Librum Tertium C. 4, 385: 74 — 
386: 79): ““Et ex hiis duabus sequitur quod ista substantia que dicitur in- 
tellectus materialis nullam habet in sui natura de formis materialibus istis. 
Et quia forme materiales sunt aut corpus aut forme in corpore, manifestum 
est quod ista substantia que dicitur intellectus materialis neque est corpus 
neque forma in corpore. ...’’ See .. The ‘Intus Apparens’ and the Immateria- 
lity of the Intellect,”’ by R. Connell in New Scholasticism, 32 (1958), 151—186. 

MOY Mos UGS. 

Ot : amie “A propos de la théorie de la connaissance d’Henri de Gand,” 
Revue philosophique de Louvain, 47 (1949), 494—495. Vital du Four treats 
Henry of Ghent’s position at length in Q. II, pp. 185—196. 

68 Ror a discussion of sense impression see Yves R. Simon, “‘An Essay 
on Sensation,” Philosophy of Knowledge, Selected Readings, ed. R. Houde 
and J. Mullally, New York, 1960, pp. 55—95, esp. 79 ff. 
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is transmitted to the imagination and finally to the intellect. There 
it is indeed apprehended, but not under material conditions as it was 
in sense, because the intellect is non-organic. The agent intellect 
strips and abstracts from the species in the imagination all the individuat- 
ing material conditions, so that the universal representation remains. 
The abstracted species is not imprinted on the possible intellect (here 
Vital has Henry of Ghent in mind), but rather the possible intellect 
apprehends the universal directly. The cognition of the universal is 
like a straight line running from the singular in the phantasm to the 
abstract universal. If a straight line is turned back so that the end is 
joined to the beginning, both points are the same and differ only logi- 
cally.6® Similarly, the possible intellect, by reflecting, sees that the 
universal and the particular are the same and differ only in reason; 
that is to say, the object conceived under determining conditions is 
singular, conceived without them, is universal. 

Knowledge that is obtained in this way is not erroneous, because 
abstraction is not real, but only mental. By reflecting the expressed 
universal back on the singular phantasm, the intellect knows the singular 
through the universal. So it is that the universal, which the possible 
intellect knows directly and fer se, is the same in reality as the singular 
which the imagination directly apprehends. The same thing, then, is 
considered under two modes: in one, under determined conditions; in 
another, without them. There is just a logical distinction between 
imagining the singular and understanding it, depending on the means 
employed. Imagination knows the singular through a singular species 
which is not abstract; the intellect knows the singular through the 
universal. It would be a comparable situation if the sense of sight were 
to see an impressed intentional species and then through that species 
see the external colored object. According to the indirect theory of 
knowledge, therefore, the intellect knows the singular as it is in the 
imagination; it knows the singular through the medium of the uni- 
versal. 


After this prolonged examination of the indirect theory of knowing 
singulars, Vital du Four proceeds to reject it.?° He has clearly shown 


69Q.1, p.175: “... ut sic cognitio universalis fiat secundum modum 
cuiusdam lineae rectae, cuius principium a quo est ipsum singulare ut cog- 
nitum in phantasmate, punctus finalis est universale ut cognitum in ratione 
universali abstracta.”’ 

70Q.1, p.176: “Hic est modus quem ponunt magni viri... modum 
istum bene non capio esse verum, nec concordat articulis supra positis.”’ 
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that intellect is present to all the senses and their organs through its 
substance, through its power, and through its perfecting influence. 
Since the senses attain the actual existence of sensible reality, so also 
must the intellect. 

It does not seem right, furthermore, to place the burden of singular 
knowledge on the imagination, for this faculty cannot know actual 
existence in the absence of sensation. A blind man, for instance, cannot 
judge colors, though he still has an imagination. Even when the singular 
is actually present to sense, the imagination does not grasp its existence, 
for it would be superfluous to posit two such apprehensive powers, 
unless one were perfective of the other. The imagination, however, does 
not perfect sense. In a waking or sleeping state, the imagination is 
more likely to be mistaken about the actual existence of a thing than 
is the particular sense. This is not the case with the intellect, which 
does perfect sense. While the intellect is always correct, the phantasm 
is not. 

If the intellect had no knowledge of actual existence except as 
presented by the phantasm, it would in effect not know such existence 
at all. This would be a false and heretical position. False, because many 
truths about a thing’s existence can indeed be attained, and it is only 
the intellect that knows the true insofar as it is true. Heretical, because 
belief is an intellectual act, and we must believe singular facts. The 
Apostles believed an actually existing man whom they saw to be God. 
“Handle and see, for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as you see me to 
have,’ said Jesus to the Apostles after his Resurrection (Lk 24, 39). 
What the hand felt, what the fingers probed, what the eyes beheld 
was indeed the actual existence of a sensible, visible, palpable being. 
This being, the intellect believed to be God. In believing, the intellect 
necessarily grasped singular existence. 

There is a flaw in the argument of those maintaining an indirect 
knowledge. They contend that the intellect cannot apprehend the singu- 
lar because this would mean determining the intellect, just as the 
universal is determined by the singular. How, then, can the universal 
lead to a knowledge of the singular, as this theory alleges, if the universal 
cannot be a principle of singular knowledge, even as applied to the 
phantasm in a reflex action of the intellect. That by which things are 
alike cannot be the means of knowing their differences. Again, if the 
intellect is to abstract the species, it must know beforehand that from 
which the species is abstracted. It must know the singular before the 
universal. Lastly, it does not seem fitting for God to know individual 
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men by distinct ideas (per distinctas ideas), as St. Augustine affirms,” 
while we know them by one universal species. 


Direct Mode of Knowledge 


Since an indirect knowledge of singulars is unsatisfactory, Vital du 
Four sets out to justify a more immediate knowledge. He will hold that 
so long as a particular sensation lasts, the intellect can know an existing 
sensible being directly, but in a way different from sense. The sense 
faculty through the species or likeness in the organ attains the thing 
by a sort of spiritual touch, which is called ‘‘experience.”” The intellect 
attains the same actuality present in sense because it directly apprehends 
the sensation or motion which the sensible object makes. In and through 
that sensation the intellect knows the existing object. The intellect does 
not extend its view in a quasi-tactive way to the thing as it is external, 
but it knows the existent being only as it is in sense. Thus the sense 
both knows and experiences actual existence, while the intellect only 
knows it.” 

Just how intellect and sense differ in their apprehension of sensible 
being is brought out in an analysis of the cognitive order. The most 
elementary object of cognition is the existence of something, insofar 
as it is grasped without any abstraction whatever. The highest object 
of knowledge is being as being which must undergo every possible ab- 
straction. The lowest cognitive power is the particular sense, the highest 
is the intellect. As the highest power, the intellect can attain everything 
within the ambit of the lower powers. The most elementary faculty, 
on the other hand, must have a function which does not pertain to a 
superior power as such. The particular sense, the lowest cognitive 
power, exercises a mode of acting which does not belong to the intellect. 
The difference does not concern the cognition itself, for both sense and 
intellect know actual existence. The difference lies in the experimental 
mode of knowledge which is proper to sense. 

Once again Vital du Four uses the sun to illustrate the proper role 
of sense in knowing real being.”? As a universal cause in nature, the 


71 St. Augustine, Ep. Ad Nebridius (Ep. 14, n. 4), PL 33, 80; CSEL 34, 
I—2: 35. 

72Q.I, p.179: “Intellectus... non tamen extendit aspectum quasi 
modo tactivo supra huiusmodi illam actualitatem sensibilis ut est extra 
secundum quod est extra, sed solum secundum quod est in ipso actu sensus; 
et ideo sensus cognoscit et experitur huiusmodi actualitatem intellectus 
autem solum cognoscit.”’ 

%Q.1, pp. 179—180. Vital frequently compares the intellect to the sun. 
See Quodl. I, 10, p. 23: ““...sicut sol habet actum proprium, ut lucere ut 
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sun cooperates with matter, energizing and warming it. But at the same 
time, the particular cause has its own mode of action which the sun 
only re-enforces. It pertains to the particular cause to organize and 
direct the matter. Because the particular cause does have its proper 
mode of acting appropriate to the effect, the effect is attributed to it 
more than to the universal cause. So, too, in apprehending an existing 
thing, sense has its proper mode of acting. 

Even though the particular sense determines the intellect and provides 
the material of science, the scientific habitus must not be termed sen- 
sible rather than intellectual. Sensation specifies the intellectual act 
only with regard to real existence. At that point the action of sense 
and intellect are numerically one and the action is properly termed 
sensation. But the succeeding cognitive actions, for example, the ab- 
straction of the universal, are attributed to the intellect alone, since 
they are beyond the range of the sense powers.” To continue the analogy 
of the sun: the production of fruit, to be sure, is ascribed to the tree, 
which is a particular cause, and not to the sun as a universal cause. But 
whatever happens to the fruit afterwards, such as an infestation with 
worms, is imputed, not to the tree whose power has already been ex- 
hausted, but to the action of the sun. 

Scientific knowledge cannot be called sensible, furthermore, because 
in every genus in which there is a scale from imperfect to perfect, the 
first in that genus lacks every perfection to be introduced into the 
genus.75 The apprehension of actual existence comes first in the order 
of cognition and is the foundation of science. This may be seen from 
the fact that when a sense is deficient, so is the scientific knowledge 
proportioned to it. As the initial and imperfect cognition, sensation is no 
more scientific than the semen, precisely as semen, 1s a hand or a foot. 


est quid distinctum et singulare, et praeter hoc in quantum causa universalis 
habet multos effectus facere et in inferioribus, quia per eius virtutem fiunt 
corruptiones et generationes... sic etiam potentia intellectiva per actum 
qui est intelligere intimat se potentiis sensitivis et vigorat eas ut virtuosius 
agant, et propter hoc dicitur videre et audire etc.’’ Also see Quodl. I, 13, p. 30. 

74Q.1, p. 180: “‘Aliae autem actiones hanc sequentes, pote quod hic color 
est color, conferendo universale ad particulare, tribuuntur soli intellectui, 
vel apprehendere se hunc colorem intelligere.’’ Vital du Four’s notion of 
abstraction will be treated in another place. A very important study 
has been made by J. Rohmer, “‘La théorie de labstraction dans lécole 
franciscaine, de Alexandre de Halés & Jean Peckam,’’ Archives d’ Histoire 
Doctrinale et Littévaive du Moyen Age, II (1928), pp. 105—108. 

75 See Aristotle’s treatment of definition by division in the Posterior 
Analytics II, 13, 96b 36 ff. Also see St. Thomas, In Anal. Post. We lect. 14; 
ed. Leonine, #541. Vital du Four refers to his own discussion in De primitate 
materiae (De verum principio VIII, 3, 4237). 
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The intellection of actual existence, on the other hand, is on the level 
of reason (ratiocinativa) and is thus radically scientific. Sense knowledge 
as such consists in apprehending what is true, not truth itself. It is 
proper to the intellect, not only to know something as true, but to 
know the truth itself.7¢ The intellect perfects sense knowledge by for- 
mally recognizing truth. It perfects sense much as an agent perfects 
matter, not on the level of matter, but by raising it to a higher act of 
perfection. The intellect in knowing the actuality of whiteness, for 
example, knows its truth. But prior to any intellectual knowledge of the 
sensible thing, the particular sense must experience it. This experimental 
knowledge is the germ and origin of all scientific knowledge. It is true 
knowledge but not yet knowledge of the truth. 

It is clear, then, that the intellect can attain external reality only 
mediately through the senses. The senses may sometimes have know- 
ledge apart from the intellect, even if it is imperfect cognition as in 
the case of the insane. An object of knowledge such as actual existence 
can be related to one faculty per se, to another per accidens, depending 
upon the immediacy involved: ‘aliquid duobus convent, unt per se, 
alteri per accidens, secundum aliquem modum immediatioms debetur.’’77 
The sense will be fixed more immediately on its external object than 
will the intellect, because as such it is the sense’s object. The external 
thing is the object of the intellect per accidens, because the object 
of the intellect is an object not as external but as apprehended in sen- 
sation.’§ Since the more immediate mode of attaining a sensible thing 
is the experimental mode, the particular sense is said to experience its 
actuality, while the intellect just knows it. 

It is important to note that the intellect knows actual existence 
only in the sensation. The sensible species as such offers no certitude 
of existence. There may well be a species in sense without an actual 
apprehension of an external thing. An example would be that of a man 
who looks at a colored object for some time and then closes his eyes; 
it will seem to him that he still sees the color.79 There cannot, however, 


76Q.1, pp. 180—181: ,,Cognitio quam habet intellectus de actualitate 
rei est ratiocinativa ac per hoc scientifica, est etiam cognitio veri non solum 
in quantum verum, sed veritatis in quantum veritas.” 

Cs OTE Ts LO mr. 

8 Q.1, p. 181: “...immediatius feretur sensus in obiectum suum extra 
quam intellectus, quia obiectum suum est in quantum tale, intellectus autem 
solum per accidens, ut dixi: quia non ut est extra, sed ut est actu in sensu 
per sensationem, ut dixi: immediatior autem modus attingendi in sensibile 
est experimentativus; ergo sensus particularis experitur hanc actualitatem, 
non intellectus.”’ 

79 See Aristotle, On Dreams II, 459a 29—459b 20. 
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be an actual sensation unless the sensible is present, just as I cannot 
see a white object or touch a hot one unless it is actually there. 

To experience a material object means to establish a certain contact 
with it. The experiencing power must either touch that reality or the 
reality must somehow be in the power.®® Such experimentation cannot 
be attributed to the intellect, for the sensible is not in the intellect 
(as Aristotle says — “the stone is not in the soul’’), nor does the intellect 
incline toward (tendat) and become immersed, as it were, in external 
sensible reality. Intellection is a motion inward toward the soul, while 
sense tends outwards through its projections. Vision, for example, does 
not take place through attraction, but rather through a strong direction 
and projection of sight on the thing. Only the particular sense, the 
crudest and most elementary cognitive power, experiences and knows 
the existence of an external sensible object. The intellect, though it 
knows such existence certitudinaliter, does not experience it. The action 
of the intellect is more subtle and immaterial. 

Even among the particular senses there is a gradation of perfection. 
The tactile sense is the lowest because it requires a more intimate 
contact with its object. The union is quite obvious in the sense of taste, 
which Aristotle considers to be a kind of touch.*! That very intimacy 
insures that the sense of touch will have a more certain apprehension 
than the other senses. In order that the Apostles might experience more 
vividly the truth of His resurrection, Christ told them to feel His body 
and asked Thomas to put his finger in the wounds. St. Gregory comment- 
ed that mere sight would not have removed all doubt; that is why 
Christ wanted to be touched and handled.®? Just as the tactile sense 
is more certain of its object than any other sense because of its close 
conjunction with that object, so the particular sense is more certain 
of actual existence than is the intellect or any other knowing power, 
because the particular sense alone experiences the actually existing 
object. 

In this way is a singular apprehended and known by both sense 
and intellect. That is why Aristotle can say, ‘“When a contingent thing 


809.1, p. 181: “‘Item, experimentatio de actualitate rei dicit quemdam 
contactum ipsius actualitatis rei sensibilis, quod non potest esse nisi virtus, 
quae experitur, tangat actualitatem rei vel ipsa actualitas sit in virtute.”’ 


81 De Anima II, 9, 421a 16—27: “‘.. . taste is with us more discriminating 
because it is itself a form of touch, and this sense in man is highly dis- 
criminating... among the human race men are well or poorly endowed 


with intelligence in proportion to their sense of touch, and no other sense.” 
82 St. Gregory the Great, Hom. in Evang. XXVI, 1 (PL 76: 1197—1198). 
The Gospel text is from S?. John 20: 27—29. 
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is beyond the range of our observation, we do not know whether it 
exists or not.’’83 The knowledge afforded by a sensible species may 
be compared to that of a picture which represents a certain person. 
The image is a principle of knowledge, but is not yet perfect knowledge, 
because through it the knower cannot experience whether that person 
is living or not. Again, just as the name “‘Peter”’ signifies Peter absolutely, 
so the species of a thing leads to knowledge of the thing, but not to 
its actual existence. Thus the sense must in some way reach beyond 
the species to attain its object, since the sensible thing in its real existence 
is not in the sense: ‘‘sensus aliquo modo ultra speciem attingit sensibile, 
cum ipsum sensibile secundum actualitatem suam non sit in sensu.” %4 
Similarly for the intellect to know actual existence, knowledge of the 
species is not enough; the intellect must know the very sensation. 

“Singular,’’ Vital du Four insists again, does not refer exclusively 
to an actually existing being. It can have an essential meaning as well: 
a particulary being considered as capable of representation in a picture 
or of receiving a proper name. The intellect knows such a singular 
directly in and through the imagination, or through such knowledge 
that remains after the intellect has apprehended its actual existence. ®® 
Elsewhere we will investigate whether the singular is known through 
an impressed or expressed species. 

In whatever way “singular” is taken, the intellect must know the 
singular before it knows the universal. A universal cannot be abstracted 
unless that from which it is abstracted is previously known. Knowledge 
of actual existence precedes every other knowledge both in time and 
in place. When I see something at a distance but do not yet know whether 
it is a cow or an ass, I already know that it is something actual. Gradually 
I become aware that it is a certain species of animal; finally I know 
what kind of animal it is. Knowledge of actual existence is also prior 
in time, for a child would not call this or that man “‘father’’ unless he 
first perceived something real. The original foundation for all cognition 
is esse actuale. Vital emphasizes that he is speaking here “‘radically,”’ 


83 Nicomachean Ethics V1, 3, 1139b22. See n. 54 above. 

SO mi pare: 

8° Q. 1, p. 183: “Si autem accipiatur singulare non pro ipsa actualitate 
existentiae, sed pro ve quadam particulari, secundum quod repraesentatur 
imagine vel specie vel significatur a nomine, secundum quem modum de 
ratione singularis non est actualis existentia, sic dico quod intellectus 
cognoscit directe singulare in actu et per actum imaginationis aut etiam 
per cognitionem derelictam in eo, dum coniungebatur cum sensu. . . .’’ Note 
that here Vital refers to a singular known as a definite and distinct individual 
as a “‘particular’’ being. 
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of knowledge at its source, for if a thing were to be destroyed after the 
apprehension of its actual existence, knowledge of it would remain in 
some mode, both in the intellect and in the imagination.®® 

The fact that knowledge of a distant object becomes gradually more 
precise does not mean that the universal is known before the singular. 
There is a certain ambiguity in the use of the term ‘“‘universal know- 
ledge.”” From the point of view of the clarity of the knowledge, the 
general and universal aspects of a thing are known before its distinctive 
features. The intellect at first has a confused knowledge; it knows 
only that there is something real. By degrees it arrives at a perfect 
knowledge of the thing. With regard to the mode of operation, however, 
the intellect must attain the singular before the universal. The universal 
as such does not exist in reality, but has to be abstracted from singulars. 
From the singular as from a sort of matter the intellect forms the uni- 
versal. Thus, materially speaking, the intellect knows the particular 
before the universal. 

Although an existing thing is most particular and concrete, its actual 
existence is confused and indeterminate with respect to the other singular 
notes and with respect to the senses which know them. Just as the con- 
cepts of animal, man, and this man presuppose the more universal 
and confused concept of being, so in an actually existing man, ‘‘this 
humanity” and “this animality’ presuppose “this real being,’’ both 
absolutely and with respect to sense cognition. The actual existence 
which sense and intellect first know is a confused and universal knowledge. 
But it is a singular existence and not a universal one that is known. 
Such confused knowledge does not exclude the “‘here and now,’’ as 
would a true universal, but rather includes it. I would never know what 
“man’’ is, or “‘animal,” or “‘this man” or “‘this animal’’, unless the senses 
first apprehended “‘this actually existing thing.’ The strict universal 
is different because it explicitly excludes “here and now’’ conditions, 
determination, and actual existence.®? 

Vital du Four has taken great pains to point out the equivocity of 
the term “‘universal,’’ because the crux of his position is that the intellect 
knows singulars directly and not in a reflex action after it has known 
the universal or the essence. He has had to face the objection that 


86 QO. 1, p. 183: “Unde fundamentum originale, a quo movetur omnis 
cognitio, dico radicaliter, est esse actuale.”’ 

87 Q. J, p. 183: “‘...tamen ipsa actualitas existentiae quamtumcumque 
sit haec et signata, ut dicitur ab aliis rationibus quae sunt in ea, habet 
rationem confusi et indeterminati et in se et respectu sensus et respectu 
aliarum rationum singularium quae sunt in ea.” 
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experience testifies that our knowledge moves from the confused to 
the perfect, from the more general to the particular. Vital insists that 
the intellect first knows that ‘‘this being exists’? and then gradually 
achieves a more definite knowledge of it. In that first intellectual 
knowledge is contained confusedly all the determinations that will 
later be known. There is no immediate abstraction for Vital du Four 
as there is for the proponents of the theory that singulars are known 
indirectly. 

Hence, there can be no doubt, Vital concludes, that the intellect 
apprehends the actual existence of a sensible thing. This act of the 
intellect he calls intuition. The intellect intuits by knowing the sensation 
which occurs in the bodily organ. Because in this operation its action 
is numerically one with sensation, the intellective potency may be 
called organic per accidens. Such is not the case when the intellect 
reflects that it understands an existing thing or when in a collative action 
it attributes actuality to the universal by affirming that whiteness is 
a color. Reflexion and collation are not organic, either per se or per 
accidens. 

What has been said about the various operations of the intellect 
with regard to sensation may be applied also to the imagination. In the 
natural order the intellect first apprehends the actual existence of 
sensible reality. From this apprehension the intellect can abstract the 
universal before the imagination acts. Secondly, the intellect apprehends 
the act of the imagination and the thing imagined. From this apprehen- 
sion, too, the intellect can abstract the universal.88 

If the universal is abstracted from the phantasm in the imagination 
the particular will be known before the universal. (The singular considered 
as a distinct individual, Vital has previously stated, is known in and 
through the imagination.) If, however, the abstraction is made imme- 
diately from the sensible in the particular sense, the universal will be 
known before the particular is apprehended by the imagination. In this 
case there will be intellectual knowledge of the singular (considered 


88 Q. I, p. 184: “‘Eodem modo dico de actione intellectus intuitiva, reflexiva 
collativa ad actum imaginationis, quantum ad unitatem et differentiam, 
sicut dixi respectu sensus. Et quia reflexio et collatio praesupponunt simpli- 
cem apprehensionem, dico quod naturali ordine intellectus primo apprehendit 
actualitatem existentiae rei sensibilis et ab ista potest abstrahere universale 
ante actum imaginativae ratione universalis. Secundo naturali ordine 
apprehendit actum imaginationis et rem imaginatam, et ab ipso potest 
similiter abstrahere universale per considerationem, ut sic sit verum quod 
apprehensio universalis semper est posterior apprehensione particularis; 
sed potest esse prior apprehensione particularis facta ab imaginativa, quia 
potest abstrahi ab ipso sensibili in sensu particulari. ...’’ 
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as an existing being) prior to the formation of an image of the particular 
in the imagination and, therefore, prior to the intellect’s understanding 
of the singular in the phantasm. But in no case can the apprehension 
of the universal be prior to some original sensation of the singular. 

The intellect, Vital du Four concludes, knows a singular being in its 
existence by knowing the sensation that takes place in one of the sense 
organs. Sometimes the intellect knows the thing as a universal before 
it knows the thing as a particular by abstracting directly from the sen- 
sible species in the senses. Sometimes it first knows the particular in 
the phantasm before it abstracts the universal. In any event, both 
intellect and sense have some knowledge of the singular before the 
universal is known.’® Both grasp the singular as an actually existing 
being. 


St. Paul’s College, Washington, D.C. JOHN E. LUNCH, C.S.P 


89 Q. I, p. 185: ‘“Comparando autem intellectum ad sensum particularem, 
prior est notitia singularis et a sensu et ab intellectu quam notitia universalis.”’ 


SACRAMENTAL PENANCE 
IN ALEXANDER OF HALES’ GLOSSA 


Despite recent publication of the authentic writings ascribed to 
Alexander of Hales, the accurate exposition and assessment of his per- 
sonal insights on the sacrament of penance remain a task still wanting. 
True, there is no complete dearth of available research in this matter, 
for the majority of theological dictionaries and source-materials inevi- 
tably mention his contributions in regard to this sacrament.’ However, 
these generally betray a lack of precision and analysis-in-depth of the 
author’s personal teachings, should one distinguish between his authentic 
statements and the more developed doctrines attributed to him for 
reasons of his influence. 

For one, the majority of expositors refer exclusively to the doctrines 
in the Summa theologica (Summa fratris Alexandrt).2 If the internal 
and external evidence do attest to the authenticity of Summa I—III 
(c. 1235—1245) and do point to Alexander as “author” in a qualified 
sense,? Summa IV rather represents the later compilation accomplished 
under William of Middleton’s supervision. Historically this final section 
aws not compiled prior to Alexander’s death in 1245. Although its 


1 Cf. e.g. A. Michel, ‘““Pénitence, du IV concile du Latran a la Réforme,”’ 
in Dict. de théol. cath., XII/1, Paris 1933, 956—957; K. Rahner, ‘“‘Buss- 
sakrament,”’ in Lex. fiir Theol. und Kirche®, 11, Freiburg 1958, 833—834. 

2 A. Michel published the above-cited article prior to the recent discovery 
and publication of Alexander’s authentic works, apparently in close depend- 
ence upon the research of A. Teetaert, La confession aux laiques dans l’ Eglise 
latine depuis le VIII jusqw au XIV siécle (Universitas Catholica Lovaniensis, 
Dissertationes ad gradum magistri in Facultate Theologica consequendum 
conscriptae, series II, tomus 17), Bruges 1926; idem, “Doctrine d’ Alexandre 
d’ Hales au sujet du sacrement de Pénitence,” in Etudes franciscaines, 37 
(1925), 333354. K. Rahner professedly relied upon the conclusions derived 
from the Summa fratris Alexandri by P. Schmoll, Die Busslehre der Frith- 
scholastik (Veroffentlichungen aus dem Kirchenhistorischen Seminar Miin- 
chen, III, Reihe n. 5), Miinchen 1909, 135—150. 

3 Qualified according to the accepted parlance of his time; in addition 
to the incorporation of his personal writings, Alexander emerges as initiator, 
promoter and one of the principal compilers in collaboration with John of 
La Rochelle (de Rupella). For the complete treatment of this problem, cf. 
V. Doucet, Alexandri de Hales Summa theologica seu sic ab origine dicta 
“Summa fratris Alexandri, IV, Prolegomena, Quaracchi 1948, especially 
pages LXXX—LXXXI, CCCVI—CCCVII, and CCCLV—CCCLXX;; idem, 
“Alessandro di Hales: Scritti,’’ in Enciclopedia Cattolica, I, Citta del Vaticano 
1948, 786. 
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immediate dependence upon the Glossa in quatuor libros Sententiarum4 
and Quaestiones disputatae®’ — Alexander’s authentic® theological works 
— has been critically established, the qualified authenticity determined 
for Summa I—III does not extend to the fourth part on the sacraments. 
Critical investigation bears unassailable evidence to the fact that 
Summa IV constitutes far more than the supposed transcription of the 
Master’s personal writings; multiple instances exist of substantial (and 
at times verbal!) incorporation of texts from William of Middleton’s 
Quaestiones de sacramentis (c. 1248), Odo Rigaux’ Quaestiones (1245 to 
1248), as well as Bonaventure’s two works: Commentarius super IV Sent. 
(c. 1252) and Quaestiones de perfectione evangelica (c. 1255).” 


The continuing search for Alexander of Hales’ genuine doctrine on 
sacramental penance unquestionably imports the return to his pristine, 
truly authentic teachings. In the esteemed rationale of the Quaracchi 
editors, the “historical and genuine Alexander” cannot be known or 
understood unless he is accepted within the context of his quasi-commen- 
tary on Lombard’s Sententiae and his scholastic disputations.® The doc- 
trinal differences that distinguish the genuine Alexander from the 
“traditionally accepted Master of the Summa” ought not to be discounted 
as insignificant or irrelevant.? Consequently the most intensive and 
detailed scrutiny of Summa IV will never render that service. 


I. Particular studies 


Monographs and specialized studies on this particular phase of 
Alexander’s teaching hardly abound. The published studies of W. Riit- 


4 Magistvi Alexandri de Hales Glossa in quatuor Libros Sententiarum Petri 
Lombardi (Bibliotheca Franciscana Medii Aevi, XII—XYV), I—IV, Quaracchi 
1951_1957. 

5 M hone Alexandri de Hales Quaestiones disputatae “‘antequam esset 
jrater’”’ (Bibliotheca Franciscana Medii Aevi, XIX—X XI), I—III, Quaracchi 
1960. The Quaestiones disputatae ““postquam fuit frater’”’ await future publica- 
tion. 

6 With reference to the Glossa, cf. F. Henquinet, ‘““‘Le Commentaire 
d’ Alex. de Hales sur les Sentences enfin retrouvé,’’ in Miscellanea Giovanni 
Mercati (Studie Testi, 122), II, Citta del Vaticano 1946, 359—382; V. Dou- 
cet, ““A new Source of the ‘Summa fr. Alexandri’. The Commentary on the 
Sentences of Alex. of Hales,’ in Franciscan Studies, 6 (1946), 403—417; 
idem, ‘‘Une nouvelle source de la ‘Summa fratris Alexandri’,”’ in Revue de 
lV Université d’ Ottawa, 17 (1947), 51*—66*; idem, Prolegomena ad Summam, 
CCIII—CCXI, CCCVII; “‘Prolegomena”’ in Glossa, I, 106*—107*, and IV, 
44*—46* concerning Book IV in particular. With reference to the Quaestiones, 
cf. V. Doucet, Prolegomena ad Summam, CLI—CCIII; “‘Prolegomena“ in 
Quaestiones disputatae, I, 31*—34. 

7 Cf. V. Doucet, Prolegomena ad Summam, LXXX and CCCLVI. 

8 “Prolegomena”’ in Glossa, I, 5*—06*. 

8 “Prolegomena”’ in Quaestiones disputatae, I, 5*. 
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ten? and P. Schmoll" provide relevant chapters on his views as part 
of the then-evolving scholastic theology on the sacrament of penance. 
Amadeus Teetaert followed with a more comprehensive analysis of 
Alexander’s fundamental vision,!* which he subsequently adapted and 
incorporated into his dissertation on confession to laics."8 


But these interpretations remain basically inadequate, outdated and 
even inaccurate in the proposed search for Alexander of Hales’ genuine 
thought. For although they continue in circulation as “authoritative” 
referential points for his views on penance, they professedly expound 
the doctrines “‘traditionally”’ ascribed to Alexander according to the 
Summa fratris Alexandri, and thus furnish the revised and further 
elaborated versions of his pristine doctrines. 


Manuel dos Reis Miranda 


In a pioneering doctoral dissertation, M. dos Reis Miranda proposed 
to set forth that “genuine” teaching.* As the expression of that proposal 
however, the author’s investigation and affirmations engender manifold 
doubt and no little controversy. 


Its shortcomings and failure are nearly as impressive as its aims. The 
shortcomings are partly those of methodology,!® and partly those of 
hermeneutics. Concerning the latter, Miranda’s textual analysis and 
interpretations indicate insufficient awareness of Alexander’s basic 
emphasis upon the personal elements in the justifying process, and their 
remissive function within the penitential discipline. This deficiency is 


10 Studien zur mittelalterlichen Busslehve mit besonderey Beviicksichtigung 
der dlteren Franziskanerschule, Minster 1902, 23—58. 

1 Op. cit., 135—150. 

12 “Toctrine d’Alexandre,”’ 333—354. 

13 La Confession aux laiques, passim but esp. 262—265, 295—300. 

14 “A doutrina da Peniténcia nas obras inéditas de Alexandre de Hales,” 
in Colecténea de Estudos, 2 (1951), 295—406. Concerning the specific aims 
and scope of his investigation: ‘““Neste ensaio usaremos apenas as obras 
que indubitavelmente pertencem a Alexandre de Hales: 0 Commentarium in 
IV libros Sententiarum e as Quaestiones respeitantes & Peniténcia. Deste modo 
ficam asseguradas as conclusdes a que chegarmos. Veremos que Os criticos, 
porque dispunham apenas da quarta parte da Summa, nem sempre acer- 
taram no pensamento de Hales. Contaram-no entre os rigoristas que exigiram 
a contrig¢ao para o perdao dos pecados no sacramento da Peniténcia, e 
tambén neste ponto errarem.”’ (2bid., 299). 

15 For example, aside from the consistent lack of source-references to 
substantiate the frequently gratuitous and subjective assertions (e. g. Miranda, 
op. ctt., 343, 348, 365—366, 373—376, 394), gross irregularities appear in 
the citation of texts: in several critical points, the argumentation “‘pro et 
contra’’ that customarily precedes the scholastic’s personal response has 
been erroneously presented as the genuine doctrine of Alexander, e. g. ibid., 


Shey seen SVE maven Gyifck 
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especially verified in his proffered explanations concerning the duality 
of means for justification, the remission of actual sin by means of “‘sacra- 
mental” absolution, and the non-essentiality of the penitent’s personal 
repentance and satisfaction in sacramental penance. 


The author’s ultimate failure is best reflected in his prevailing argu- 
ment that Alexander of Hales ought not to be identified as ‘‘contri- 
tionist.”1® There are certain texts perhaps, which might warrant this 
proposition when accepted from the author’s qualified understanding 
of non-contritionist, namely, that Alexander never considered as ab- 
solutely necessary that “‘perfect contrition precede the act of confes- 
sion.’’1” But this particular stress and vantage point are much more 
incidental than deliberate in the context of Alexander’s Glossa, and this 
condition refers to the exceptional more than to the normal situation 
of the average penitent. At any rate, it scarely warrants crediting 
Alexander’s “creative originality’ and genius with the following ‘“‘cardi- 
nal points’’: 


I) that the “essence” of sacramental penance consists in the priestly 
absolution, or more precisely in the words of the absolving priest ; 


2) that the penitent’s personal acts of repentance constitute the 
required conditions sine gua non for the sacramental efficacy of the 
priestly absolution, and so do not pertain to the essential nucleus of 
this sacrament; 


3) that the insufficiently disposed or the attrite penitent attains to 
the required contrition by means of the “‘ex opere operato”’ efficacy of 
sacramental absolution; 


4) that the sacramental efficacy of penance is “‘dispositive’’ in the 
sense that sacramental absolution causes the ultimate disposition required 
for justification — contrition.18 


These “new and vast horizons within the traditional heritage’’!® 
remain fundamentally irreconcilable with the texts critically established 


186 Cf. supra, note 13; likewise passim within the pages of the dissertation, 
but esp. 371—372 and 383—384. Which is not to say that Alexander is 
therefore ‘‘attritionist”’ in regard to the efficacy of sacramental penance; 
for notwithstanding Miranda’s final conclusion on the “‘essence’’ of sacra- 
mental penance, he respects Alexander’s consistent accentuation of contrition 
as the ultimately required disposition for the remission of sins. Cf. 2bid., 
370—385 for his intricate argumentation. 

Li IEG, (Chit, 

18 These four cardinal propositions aptly synopsize Miranda’s primary 
conclusions; cf. 2bid., 367—385, 388—390, 393—394, 404—406. 

19 [bid., 398: ‘‘No que respeita & Peniténcia, embora nao tenha podido 


20 Fre. Studies 
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in the Quaracchi editions. Moreover, the comparative analysis of Alexan- 
der’s authentic works within the evolving historical and doctrinal milieu 
proper to them decidedly testifies that these “‘new horizons” and “cardinal 
points’ more properly characterize the period following Alexander’s 
demise.2° Although in close continuity with the germinal opinions 
formulated in Alexander’s Glossa, they truly pertain to the more fully 
developed solutions of subsequent theologians. 


Perhaps the most serious shortcoming rests in the author’s hyper- 
subjective reading of texts. Not infrequently impertinent texts are 
misconstrued with the false hope of corroborating the alleged non- 
contritionism or innovations in Alexander’s authentic works. In the 
final analysis, Miranda’s interpretative endeavors are replete with the 
more advanced speculation of the power of keys and the efficacy of 
the priestly absolution. They incontestably evince his categorical, “‘a 
priori’ mind-set to credit the Irrefragable Doctor with an inchoate 
doctrine on sacramental absolution. 


One example should suffice. In expositing Alexander’s views on sacra- 
mental confession, Miranda drew particular attention to the fourth of 
seven ,,benefits” that theologians generally conceded to this penitential 
act. He failed to cite it, but this is the specific text in question: 


... Est etiam utilis ad infusionem gratiae, quia quandoque conteritur 
in ipsa confessione qui prius non conterebatur .. .71. 


When accepted in its proper context, it designates a simple statement 
of fact: that confession is “‘beneficial’’ for the infusion of grace because 
the non-contrite penitent sometimes attains to contrition during the 
course of his confession. But Miranda would inject a further doctrinal 


fugir de todo as influéncias da doutrina traditional, abriu novos e largos 
horizontes.”’ 


20 That is, c. 1222—1229 with regard to Glossa IV (cf. ibid., 18*—44*); 
and c. 1220—1236 concerning the Quaestiones disputatae “‘antequam esset 
frater’’ (cf. cbid., I, 34*—36*). A. Vanneste’s comparative study of penance 
in the writings of several 13th century Masters confirms this critical note 
with regard to the Glossa; cf. idem, ‘‘La théologie de la pénitence chez 
quelques Maitres Parisiens de la premiére moitié du XIIIe siécle,” in Ephe- 
merides Theologicae Lovanienses, 28 (1952), 24—58. In the question of con- 
tritionism, Miranda (op. cit., 371) relied heavily upon the specialized contribu- 
tion published by M. Quera, ‘‘De contritionismo et attritionismo in scholis 
usque ad tempus S. Thomae traditio,” in Analecta Sacra Tarraconencia, 4 
(1928), 183202. With reference to the matter-form structure of sacramental 
penance, Miranda (op. cit., 378—380) closely adhered to the fundamental 
doctrine in the Summa fratris Alexandvi, much in the same manner as 
A. Teetaert, La confession aux laiques, 265—266. 

#1 Glossa, IV, d. 17, n. 8, par. f (XV 282, 13—15). 
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interpretation.” Consonant with his previous argumentation for the 
“sacramentality” of the priestly absolution, he posited a case for the 
attrite penitent to “‘acquire’’ the contrition-heretofore-not-had, and this 
by virtue of the “‘sacramental’’ power of the keys to dispose the sinner 
ultimately for justification.23 


There is no vindication in the Glossa however, that the latter part of 
this phrase — “‘at times one who previously was not contrite, becomes 
contrite in confession itself” — signifies such ‘““ex opere operato“ efficacy 
of the priestly absolution. These words assert nothing more than the 
potential in the penitent to arrive at genuine contrition while confessing 
his personal sins; they bespeak his personal disposition, and their proper 
interpretation rests within that personal dimension. Alexander’s meaning 
is that personal confession has a certain value with respect to the in- 
fusion of grace because the penitent becomes contrite during the course 
of this act, and not because the absolution “ex opere operato”’ effectu- 
ates the required disposition of contrition.*4 Besides, he was more prone to 
regard contrition in terms of the personal sorrow and ultimate stance 
of the sinner for grace than as the “objective” product of the keys. 


22 Cf. op. cit., 392394. As the author indicated, Alexander adapted this 
text from William of Auxerre, Summa aurea, IV, tr. 6, c. 3, q. 1 (ed. Paris 
1500, f. 28b), who clearly explained this change in the light of personal, 
psychological reasons inherent in the penitent: “‘Tertius utilis est ad in- 
fusionem gratiae, quia saepe in ipsa confessione maxime dolet confitens 
de peccatis suis et infunditur ei gratia.” For additional background on this 
matter, cf. A. Landgraf, ““Grundlagen fiir ein Verstandnis der Busslehre der 
Friih- und Hochscholastik,” in Zeitschrift fiir kath. Theol., 51 (1927), 184 — 
194; M. Quera, op. cit., 183-220; A. Teetaert, La confession aux laiques, 
258—262. 

33 Miranda, op. cit., 393394: ‘‘... Hales diz mais que isso: a confissao 
é util para se dar a insusao da graga, porque algumas vezes o pecador na 
mesma confisséo adquire a contrigao que antes nao possuia... Alexandre 
diz simplesmente que na confisséo o pecador adquire a contrigao que antes 
nao possuia... todavia o poder das chaves goza da faculdade de dispor 
iltimamente o pecador para a justificagéo, quando ele se aproxima nao 
perfeitamente disposto ou contrito, Quer dizer: pela vontade de ter contrigao 
ou atricéo e pela virtude do poder das chaves, infunde-se a graga no peni- 
tente, e entao, infundida esta, o pecador torna-se contrito...o poder das 
chaves, pelo manancial de gragas que lhe advém da paixao de Cristo, é que é 
0 princfpio que dispde proximamente para a justificagao.” 

24 A. Vanneste suggests the same interpretation, cf. op. cit., 46. In the 
related question on the ‘materia’ of sacramental penance, Alexander 
argued conversely, that confession and satisfaction are signs generated by 
the interior contrition; cf. Glossa, IV, d. 26, n. 5, par.f (XV 451, 25—34). 
“_.. Coniugium enim consistit in consensu expresso per verba de praesenti: 
Quid enim habet maiorem convenientiam cum verbo interiori quam verbum 
exterius, quod ab ipso generatur. Similiter in Poenitentia, passio quae fit 
in corpore convenientiam habet cum passione mentis a qua generatur; et 
verbum affectui attestatur. Recte ergo haec duo sacramenta, quorum signa 
generantur ab affectione animi...” 
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He adamantly rejected the opinion that attrition might become con- 
trition.?° 

This is not an isolated case. Such negative criticism is easily sub- 
stantiated when the pertinent texts cited by him are compared with 
the contextual orientation of Lombard’s Fourth Book of Sentences, the 
ensuing commentaries, and the theological works that preceded Alex- 
ander’s Glossa, e. g., Richard of St. Victor’s influential treatise, De fote- 
state ligandi et solvendi.?® Briefly, Miranda failed to interpret Alexander’s 
teachings as part of the gradually evolving scholastic doctrine, that 
was fundamentally patterned upon Peter Lombard’s presentation. 

In his Glossa, Alexander of Hales reflected the traditional theology 
much more than he might have heralded the innovative insights cham- 
pioned by Miranda. With an ironic twist, the alleged “‘creative in- 
ventiveness”’ appears more apropos of the author’s insinuated interpreta- 
tions than of the original and authentic teaching advanced by this 13th 
century theologian. The very notion of a “‘sacramental absolution’’?? 
pointedly suggests Miranda’s personal assimilation of the Tridentine 
doctrines more than it justifies the converse judgment inferred by him: 
that the Council Fathers gave final expression to a doctrine which 


25 Glossa, IV, d. 17, n. 1, par. i—m (XV 274, 12—24): “‘Ad illud vero quod 
posset quaeri de forma contritionis et materia, dicendum quod gratia est 
forma contritionis, dolor autem voluntarius, tum sensualis, tum spiritualis, 
materia... Ad illud quod obiciter, utrum attritio possit fieri contritio, 
dicimus quod non. Non enim simile est sicut in naturis, quod ipsa dispositio 
ultimata est necessitas. Nec est simile de fide informi et formata, sed de 
fide informi et ipsa gratia. Fides enim informis nunquam erit illa gratia quae 
illam informat. Praeterea, motus attritionis est exsistentis in peccato: unde 
opus mortuum est; opus vero contritionis est exsistentis in gratia, et ita 
est vitale; mortuum autem non potest esse vitale.”’ Cf. also A. Landgraf, 
“Grundlagen,’’ 186—187. 

26 PL 196, 1159C—1178B. Cf. Glossa, IV, d. 18, nn. 4—6 (XV 319, 30 — 
326, 28); ibid., n. 9 (XV 328, 17—24). 

27 Miranda’s thesis is all the more remarkable in that even the Summa 
frairis Alexandri refrains from conceding more than a deprecatory power 
to the priestly absolution for the remission of guilt. In its deprecatory first 
part, the absolution represents no more than the priestly intercession that 
God grant the grace to the attrite sinner for genuine contrition and the 
remission of guilt; there is no basis for an ‘“‘ex opere operato”’ efficacy in 
the power of keys, except with respect to the reconciliation of sinner with 
the church and the partial remission of temporal punishment. Cf. A. Teetaert, 
“Doctrine d’Alexandre,” 347—350; idem, La confession aux laiques, 262 
— 266; P. Schmoll, op. cit., 148—149; W. Riitten, op. cit., 4445, 48—58; 
B. Poschmann, Penance and the Anointing of the Sick, Trans. and revised 
by F. Courtney, Freiburg 1964, 165—166. In a reactionary vein, Miranda 
proffered a highly gratuitous interpretation concerning the ‘“‘ex officio” 
status of the priestly absolution [cf. Glossa, IV, d. 17, n. 20 (XV 298, 16—24)], 
and simply disclaimed the above theory as part of Alexander’s genuine 
teaching; op. cit., 387: ‘‘... A primeira é absolvicao por officio, e sé os sacer- 
dotes a podem dar... Deve-se todavia advertir que o santo, por mérito 
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originated in Alexander’s ‘‘creative”’ inspirations.28 In truth, the Irre- 
fragable Doctor was predominantly pre-occupied with the penitent’s 
action in sacramental penance; he did not explain the priestly absolution 
except in terms of its correlative function with the sacramental acts 
of the penitent. 


A. Vanneste 


Miranda’s published “‘discoveries”’ were put to the test less than a year 
after publication, when A. Vanneste presented a contrasting summary 
of the key issues in Alexander’s theology of penance.2® The author 
restricted his personal research to the Glossa on the fourth book of 
Lombard’s Sentences. His contribution is hardly more than a cursory 
survey of that doctrine; it is skeletal in scope, touching upon the three 
principal problems outlined in P. Anciaux’®® monumental study on 
penance in the 12th century: penance as virtue and sacrament; the 
necessity and value of confession; the power of keys and the related 
problem anent the ministerial function of the absolving priest.®! Its 
basic and most welcome value rests in Vanneste’s intended comparative 
analysis of penance in several theological works contemporary with the 
Master’s Glossa. The end result is a balanced evaluation from the aspect 
of a gradually evolving doctrine, rather than the projected interpretation 
of a later date that so pervades Miranda’s doctoral dissertation. 


Although restricted to the doctrine of the Glossa, the author’s general 
conclusions do represent a sober and reliable summary of Alexander’s 
fundamental views on sacramental penance. If anything, brevity and 
the limited exposition of central issues tend to call for deeper penetration 


da sua vida santa, pode pedir a absolvicdo. O que se afirma na IV Parte 
de Summa Fratris Alexandri, que a absolvicdo dada pelo sacerdote 6 mera- 
mente deprecativa, nao é a doutrina de Hales como tentas vezes se tem 
dito...’ In counter-rebuttal, Alexander indicated signs of contrariety with 
Miranda’s judgment, cf. Glossa, IV, d. 18, n. 10, par b (XV 3209, II—1I4): 
“‘Praeterea, quid dicetur de eo quem sacerdos absolvit imperfecte poeniten- 
tem ? — Respondemus quod absolvit quoad faciliorem veniae impetrationem, 
non poenae satisfactoriae relaxationem.”’ Cf. also ibid., n. 11 (XV _ 329, 
15—23); ibid., d. 17, n. 15 (XV 296, 18—2z2). 

28 Cf. op. cit., 397—404. 

29 Cf. supra, note 20. Vanneste formulated his conclusions from the same 
manuscripts that constitute the primary base for the later Quaracchi edition 
of the Glossa; cf. idem, op. cit., 27, note 19. . 

30 La théologie du sacrement de pénitence au XITIe siécle (Universitas 
Catholica Lovaniensis, Dissertationes ad gradum magistri in Facultate 
Theologica vel in Facultate Juris Canonici consequendum conscriptae, 
series II, tomus 41), Louvain 1949. 

31 Cf. Vanneste, op. cit., 24—25. 
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and a more comprehensive integration of the individual, fragmentary 
and apparently disparate assertions that were selected for special con- 
sideration. 

In Vanneste’s opinion, Alexander remained faithful to the traditional 
propositions in Lombard’s Fourth Book of Sentences. If there be signs of 
innovation, these pertain to the further elaboration of this basic in- 
tuition rather than to the introduction of a radically new solution. His 
final conclusion countervails Miranda’s controversial contention, reducing 
his profuse allegations of “creativity” to nil: 


...So it is that Alexander of Hales, Hugh of Saint Cher, Philip the 
Chancellor and the others remain faithful to the fundamental intuition of 
Lombard concerning the effect of the sacrament of penance: guilt and 
eternal punishment are remitted through contrition; sacramental confession, 
absolution and satisfaction contribute especially to the expiation of temporal 
ipUMishimentey.ss. 


Kilian Lynch 


In the latter part of 1959, K. Lynch submitted his personal analysis 
of Alexander’s theological views concerning the nature of sacramental 
grace.33 Although his primary interest centralized on sacramental grace, 
the author’s procedure includes extensive reflections upon Alexander 
of Hales’ theology of penance. In effect, he established five general 
principles on the nature of sacramental grace by way of analyzing the 
sacramental efficacy of baptism and penance. 

With regard to Alexander’s teaching on the structure and nature of 
sacramental penance, Lynch’s expository remarks are frequently complex 
and involved. But they generally approximate Vanneste’s conclusions 
in meaning and direction.** The major difference touches upon the 
former’s specified pre-occupation with the sacramental remission of 


32 [bid., 57: “...C’est ainsi qu’ Alexandre de ‘Halés, Hugues de Saint- 
Cher, Philippe le Chancelier et les autres restent fidéles a l’intuition fonda- 
mentale du Lombard concernant l’effet du sacrement de la pénitence; la 
faute et la peine éternelle sont remises par la contrition et la confession 
sacramentelle, l’absolution et la satisfaction contribuent surtout a l’expiation 
de la peine temporelle...’’ Which summary statement does not exclude 
divergence in particular questions, e. g. the more conciliatory explanation 
concerning the priestly function and the commutative exercise of the keys 
for the remission of eternal punishment, which Alexander freely adapted 
from Richard of St. Victor’s treatise on the power of keys; cf. ibid., 43. 

33 “The Doctrine of Alexander of Hales on the Nature of Sacramental 
Grace,”’ in Franciscan Studies, 19 (1959), 334383. Primary sources for 
this study are the Quaracchi edition of the Glossa, and the pertinent then- 
unedited Quaestiones disputatae; cf. Lynch, op. cit., 334. 

84 Cf. 2bid., 341 —353. Lynch’s exposition includes the detailed examina- 
tion of the special Quaestio de penitentia; cf. ibid., 348—353. 
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punishment due to sin. Which emerges most emphatically in the proposed 
definition for the particular sacramental grace of penance: that specific 
grace which remits temporal punishment in view of the personal satis- 
faction Jesus endured in His passion, and which is conferred to the 
contrite penitent through the instrumentality of the priest’s absolu- 
tion.35 

Consequently the author’s predominant interest in sacramental 
penance is threefold: the sacramental efficacy of the priestly absolution 
to redeem the penitent from “‘purgatorial’’ punishment, the power of 
the keys as the instrumental cause of that redemption, and Jesus’ passion 
as the ultimate source and explanation for this remission. For this 
reason Lynch interpreted Alexander’s views on the sacramentality of 
penance with a nuanced accent on its New Testamental status and 
structure. The reader’s attention is so transfixed upon the “objective” 
power of keys, that Alexander’s explicit teaching on the sacramentality 
of the penitent’s personal acts tends to be minimized or casually glossed 
over. Penance is predominantly accepted in terms of its ecclesial dimen- 
sion a “‘sacrament of the Church, whose virtue consists in the power 
of the keys, not for the remission of guilt but for the removal of punish- 
ment. °° 

While such emphasis is easily explained in view of the author’s avowed 
purpose to present “‘the doctrine of Alexander of Hales on the nature 
it hardly connotes his personal endorsement of 


” 


of sacramental grace, 
Miranda’s fundamental conviction. Kilian Lynch does not uphold the 
proposition that Alexander reduced the “‘essence’’ of sacramental 
penance to the priestly absolution. As pointed out, he is primarily and 
rather exclusively involved with Alexander’s insights concerning the 
ecclesial dimension of penance, the remissive function of the priest with 
respect to purgatorial punishment, and the instrumental efficacy of 
the keys in view of Jesus’ redemptive passion. 

Actually his overall presentation bears striking conformity with the 
conclusions advanced by A. Vanneste, and must needs be counted as 
one of dissent from Miranda’s singular thesis. For in his opinion, Alex- 
ander of Hales explained the sacramental efficacy of penance in elemental 
continuity with the traditional contritionist theory: 


...for him the removal of the guilt of mortal sin in an adult must 
find its place in contrition .. . in contrition consists the essence of penance 


35 Ibid., 348. 
SE bid. 343: 
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whereby it is the cause of the remission of sin; its well-being becomes realized 
in confession and satisfaction.%? 


2. Purpose and scope 


These few remarks plainly indicate to what extent the available litera- 
ture tends to confuse almost as much as it might clarify Alexander of 
Hales’ theology on sacramental penance. The Summa fratris Alexandri 
certainly demands critical discernment for the more developed and com- 
piled thought it exhibits. Miranda’s theory assumes proportions of the 
novel and the unique, when contrasted with the more traditional views 
in Vanneste’s exposition. Lynch’s brief treatment must be evaluated 
in the light of its specified stress on the power of the keys, and the 
remission of punishment in view of Jesus’ passion and the redemptive 
mission of His church. 

The present study disclaims any pretense at offering an exhaustive 
synthesis of all the Irrefragable Doctor taught on the subject of sacra- 
mental penance. Confronted with the diametrically opposed conclusions 
proffered by M. Miranda and A. Vanneste, it humbly purports to dispel 
some of the prevailing confusion concerning the elements of contri- 
tionism in his Glossa on Lombard’s Fourth Book of Sentences,?8 and so 
pave the way for future synthesis. Hardly content with a mere statement 
of fact, special efforts have been exerted to delineate the underlying 
reasons, the extent, and the manner in which Alexander remained 
steadfast within the traditional contritionist framework. Finally it serves 
as ‘“‘corrective”’ to the controversial contentions proclaimed by M. Miran- 
da and as supplementary exposition to the fundamental directions ad- 
vanced in the welcome contributions of A. Vanneste and K. Lynch. 

In the interest of greater precision and clarity, the published Quaracchi 
edition of Glossa IV does not provide the personal autograph or definitive 
text prepared and/or edited by Alexander of Hales. Briefly it represents 
Alexander’s lectura scholaris in the personally adapted form of lectio 
cursoria,®® that was imperfectly recorded and probably vitiated by 


3 Wibid., 342: 

38 The present article represents the revised digest of the author’s doctoral 
dissertation, De sacramento poenitentiae secundum “Glossam Alexandri de 
Hales’ (Pontificium Athenaeum Antonianum, facultas S. Theologiae), Rome 
1962. It is published as a partial fulfilment of the requirements for the 
degree, Doctor of Sacred Theology. 

39 An original method invented by Alexander that lies midway between 
the customary literal gloss-type exposition and the later commentary with 
its series of fully developed questions. Lombard’s text was conveniently 
divided and expounded by way of the quasi-literal explanations of terms 
or solutions to problematic questions, which not infrequently assumed the 
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further redactions in the hands of successive secretaries.49 However, it 
does represent Alexander’s initial theologizing, when as secular Magister 
regens in the theological faculty of Paris University, he introduced Peter 
Lombard’s Fourth Book of Sentences as the basic text for his lectures.44 
As such it remains the primary source for his personal views on sacramen- 
tal penance, and one of the primary sources for the historically acclaimed 
Summa fratris Alexandr. 

Finally the copious textual citations and explanatory notes are inten- 
tional, and they do serve a well-defined purpose. Confronted with con- 
flicting opinions anent Alexander’s personal views, the present writer 
has opted to expound his personal doctrine rather than to categorize 
his general theological tendencies. A subtlety perhaps, but indicative of 
the wish to uncover the innermost substructure and vision of sacramental 
penance, that underlies his multiple insights and fragmentary comments 
in the Glossa. The truest meaning of any man’s doctrine rests in his 
personal formulation of the specific truth he wishes to express. Conversely, 
the truest interpretation of that formulation ultimately rests in the 
words he has carefully chosen to express it. For it is by the power of 
these words that he accepts or rejects a given concept and opinion, and 
it is in his personal expression of those words that he gives vent to the 
divers problematics, insights, and preferences which nuance his final 
solution. To expound Alexander’s doctrine without due recourse to his 
direct statements is to enhance the susceptibility to arbitrary interpreta- 
tion and the retrogressive projection of later doctrinal developments. 


form and extension of the scholastic disputation; cf. ‘““Prolegomena”’ in 
Glossa, 1, 107*—110*. For a scholarly account of the distinctions that were 
devised by Alexander to facilitate “‘glossing’’ on the Master’s Sentences, cf. 
Ignatius Brady, ‘‘The Distinctions of Lombard’s Book of Sentences and 
Alexander of Hales,” in Franciscan Studies, 25 (1965), 90o—116. 

40 Cf. ‘“‘Prolegomena”’ in Glossa, I, 108*—109*; with special reference 
to Book IV, cf. zbid., IV, 7*—8*. 

41 Cf. V. Doucet, Prolegomena ad Summam, CCIII—CCXI; “‘Prolegomena”’ 
in Glossa, I, 65*—66*, 110*, and in Quaestiones disputatae, 1, 5*—6*. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF SACRAMENTAL PENANCE 


To label the 13th century theologian as contritionist or attritionist 
in his theology of penance is fraught with the probability of over- 
simplification, if not gross mis-representation. The prevailing theory 
on penance at the turn of that century is axiomatically contritionist : 
penance is the sacramental remedy for the remission of actual sin by 
reason of personal contrition — the ultimate disposition and indispensable 
cause for the divine remission of personal sin. That is the basic doctrine 
categorically formalized by the Master of the Sentences. He subcribed 
to Abelard’s accentuation on personal conversion in the process of 
justification, and assimilated the contritionist tendency in his theology 
of sacramental penance.* The subsequent history of scholasticism prior 
to Alexander’s Glossa relates a nigh unanimous endorsement and trans- 
mission of that fundamental heritage. 


In his Glossa Alexander of Hales remained steadfast in continuity 
with the classical intuitions and mind-set of Peter Lombard. He is 
irrefragably contritionist, as Vanneste rightly testified. The Glossa is 
much wider in scope however, than a mere repetitive transcription of the 
Master’s rudimentary statements on sacramental penance. It reflects 
the Doctor’s personal divergencies and the more progressive insights of 
his era, that inexorably qualified the pristine formulations of the predo- 
minant contritionism. For instance, Alexander prefaced the Master’s 
teaching on the necessity and value of confession with several questions 
concerning the nature and genesis of contrition ;* in distinction 18 he 
broached a series of problematics anent the quality and efficacy of 
contrition prior to his comments on the power and the function of the 


42 Peter Lombard, Sententiae, IV, d.14—22 (ed.Quaracchi 1916, II, 
819—889). Although Peter Abelard showed no little interest in matters 
penitential, he never considered its sacramental character. His fundamental 
views on penance may be read in Ethica seu Scito teipsum (PL 178, 633—678). 
Slightly more recent is the edition by V. Cousin, Petvi Abelardi opera, II, 
Paris 1859, 594—642; the concluding section of the final chapter has been 
discovered and edited by C. Ottaviano, ‘““Frammenti abelardiani,”’ in Rivista 
di Cultura, 12 (1931), 442—443. The more detailed account of Abelard’s 
consequential influence upon Peter Lombard might be gained by referral 
to P. Anciaux, op. cit., 64—84, 164—231, 275—335. 

* Cf. Glossa,; IV, a. 17, n.. 1 (XV 275, 12-274, 24): 
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priestly absolution ;** finally he freely adapted Richard of St. Victor’s 
conciliatory position on the power of keys in explaining the ministerial 
intervention and absolution of the priest, and thereby mitigated Lom- 
bard’s rigid rejection of the Victorine tradition.4® 


I. Doctrinal orientation 


However much one might be tempted to wink at the following truism, 
the “genuine’’ teaching of the Glossa remains irreformably conjoined 
with its historical, cultural and theological milieu. The comparative 
analysis and evaluation of that doctrine from the standpoint of official 
ecclesiastical statements or the subsequent scholastic theories — as 
exemplified in Miranda’s doctoral dissertation — deserves to be 
regarded more as corrective than interpretative norm. 

The better to comprehend the genuine teaching as recorded in the 
Glossa, due consideration must be extended to the underlying substratum 
of related doctrines and tendencies. These pointed to the contritionist 
theory as the most logical, terminal and referential point for speculation 
on the sacramental nature and structure of penance.*® In addition to 
the continuing stress on the personal nature of sin and the indispensability 
of true repentance for reconciliation with God, the following assumptions 
are most helpful. 

1. Alexander of Hales was primarily concerned with the sacramenta- 
lity of private penance. Following in the wake of the Fourth Lateran 
Council (1215), the Glossa included indubious references to the alternate 
forms of penance, but these are few in number and generally related 
to incidental questions, e. g. the problem of commutation with regard 
to public penance;*’ the prescribed form, formalities and the issue of 
excommunication with respect to solemn penance.*® 

2. A second incontrovertible presupposition was the divine right and 
power to grant pardon for sins: the remission of guilt and punishment 
"44 Cf. ibid., d. 18, n. 1(XV 309,12—313,11). 

45 Cf. supra, note 26. Which personal divergence intimates no departure 


from the classical contritionism patronized by Peter Lombard; cf. supra, 
note 32. 

46 oa P. Anciaux, op. cit., esp. 356—614; A. Landgraf, “Grundlagen,” 
161—194; idem, ‘‘Der zur Nachlassung der Schuld notwendige Grad der 
Contritio,” in Dogmengeschichte dey Friihscholastik, I1I/2, Regensburg 1955, 
244—276, found likewise in Mélanges Joseph de Ghellinck, S.J. (Museum 
Lessianum — Section Historique, No. 14), Gembloux 1951, 449—487; B. 
Poschmann, Die Busse (Handbuch der Dogmengeschichte, IV, 3), Freiburg- 
im-Breisgau 1951, passim; P. Schmoll, of. cit., passim. 

47 Glossa, IV, d. 20, nn. 14—21 (XV 356, 23—362, 26). 

48 Tbid., d.14, n. 13 (XV 218, 23—220, 3); tbid., d. 16, nn. 11—12 (KV 
259, 5—28); ibid., d. 18, n. 12 (XV 329, 24—336, 14). 
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due to sin was considered as the exclusive domain and operation of God: 
...recreare proprie est Dei... Dimittere autem peccata solius Dei 
49 


(CO. 5.8 
...cum Domini sit dimittere peccata et quoad culpam et quoad poenam.. .*? 


irrespective of the specific means employed for the particular mode of 
operating this remission. 

According to the theology then in vogue, no other being might presume 
or infringe upon that divine prerogative. Jesus was regarded as no ex- 
ception to this exclusiveness. For in typical scholastic reasoning proper 
to his age, the Irrefragable Doctor explained Jesus’ power to remit sin 
by the fact of his divinity. As man, his dominion and ultimate con- 
quest over sin was not exempt from the limitations of a finite, although 
impeccable human nature; his human power over sin was commonly 
restricted to the fact and the reality of the redemption-event, that 
was accomplished in his true humanity.*! 


3. Thirdly, Glossa IV incontestably mirrors a redemptive mentality 
with respect to the remission of sin. Alexander accepted sin with the 
typical scholastic meaning of guilt for the deliberate aversion from God 
and its debilitating sequels upon human nature and personality. As a 
result, he viewed the sacramental remission of sin within the referential 
framework of a processive, divine liberation from, the selfish conversion 
to created matter and being.®? He likened the sinner’s status to the 
hapless condition of the leper — despoiled and afflicted with the sevenfold 
infection that pervades every phase of human consciousness and living, 
plus the personally contracted obligation to expiate for sin.®? Conse- 


49. Thid.,0d.:5,.0. 6,.parb: (XV 10%, 12-78). Cl, also bid, sda ree naga 
(XV 227, 17—229, 22), where Alexander discussed the causes of sin which 
God alone excises; zbid., d. 18, nn. 4—5 (XV 319, 30—325, 26), where he 
outlined the divine remissive operation within the context of sacramental 
penance and the concomitant function of the priestly intervention. 

50 [bid., d. 21, n. 10, par. b (XV 373, 26—374, 25). 

51 Cf. ibid., d. 5, n. 5—6 (XV 100, g—101, 23), where Alexander discussed 
the common scholastic doctrine of the ‘‘potestas excellentiae’’ which Christ 
retained for himself. For the relevant treatment of this particular question, 
cf. A. Landgraf, ‘“‘Potestas auctoritatis, ministevii, excellentiae und der Sreit 
um die potestas, quam Christus potuit dare servis et non dedit,”’ in Dogmen- 
geschichte, III/1, Regensburg 1954, 169—209, previously published in Gve- 
gorianum, 15 (1934), 524—572. 

52 Cf. e. g. Glossa, IV, Introitus, n. 2 (XV 1, 15—21); ibid., n. 14 (XV 8, 
I—16); ibid., d. 5, n. 6 (XV 101, 12—16); ibid., n. 8 (XV 103, 3—14); ibid., 
d. 14, n. I, par. b—c (XV 206, 15—207, 10); ibid., d. 26, n. 5, par. f (XV 
451, 22—452, 19), where Alexander explained the lack of sensible matter in 
the sacrament of penance on the basis of its institution before the fact and 
reality of sin. 

58 Cf. ibid., Introitus, n-5 (KV 2, 23—3, Io); ibid., n. 11 (KV 6, 4—21); 
wbid., d. 15, n. 1 (XV 222, 2—13); ibid., d. 17, n. 7, par. b (XV 280, 1—7). 
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quently sacramental penance is the divinely ordained remedy for actual 
sin inasmuch as it means the divine deliverance from this inherent 
manifold bondage. 


Because of its instrumental importance in determining Alexander’s 
allegiance to the contritionist theory and his conciliatory preference 
for the Victorine solution on the power of keys, the pertinent text is cited 
in full: 


... notandum quod multiplex est vinculum peccati... Est enim quoddam 
vinculum culpae, et est quoddam vinculum poenae. Primum est vinculum 
captivitatis, quo quis tenetur ut fugere non possit . . . Secundum est vinculum 
servitutis, quo compellitur reddere usuras diabolo... Tertium est vinculum 
aeternae damnationis; et illud potest esse cum culpa, et primo praeter 
culpam, secundum ipsum, non tamen sine culpa praecedente. Quartum est 
vinculum expiationis. Quintum est vinculum perpetuae detestationis. Sextum 
est vinculum pronitatis ad male operandum vel difficultatis ad bene operan- 
cumase ee 


4. Fourth, greater precision warrants that this general notion of divine 
remission be supplemented with Alexander’s complementary stress on 
the need for personal repentance and conversion. For the very concept 
of penance as the remedy for voluntary sin and the very personal nature 
of the remitting process implicates the corresponding human attitude 
and cooperation in the divine work of reconciliation. God pardons no 
one, unless he posits ‘““quantum in seipso est.’’>> 


According to the common theology of that era, the adult believer 
attains to justification as the culmination of a dialogic encounter, with 
God. Enlightened and inspired to the voluntary repentance and contri 
tion, the sinner experiences remission of sin with the infusion of gratia 
gratum faciens.°® This happens when the sinner exhibits “‘the voluntary 
movement of the will to detest sin, inflamed by charity and ready to 


54 Jbid., d. 18, n. 4, par. 1 (XV 322, 1—14), which is in direct dependence 
upon the parallel exposition proffered by Richard of St. Victor, De potestate, 
cc. 2—3 (PL 196, 1160C—1162 A). 

55 Glossa, IV, d. 26, n. 5, par. f (XV 452, 2—5), where Alexander argued 
that sacramental penance finds its matter in the penitent’s action, because 
God justifies no one unless he posits his due cooperation: “‘. . . in his duobus 
sacramentis (i.e. matrimony and penance) est homo sicut cooperans Deo; 
dico autem de homine qui recipit effectum sacramenti. Deus enim non 
iustificat hominem, nisi homo faciat quod in ipso est... .”’ Cf. also ibid., d. 16, 
n. 1, par. f (XV 253, 30—254, 4); tbid., d. 17, n. II, par.c (XV 289, 7—I0). 

56 Cf. ibid., nn. 5—6 (XV 275, 25—279, 22). Cf. M. dos Reis Miranda, 
op. cit., 317332, where his interpretation must be weighed carefully for 
its predominant dependence upon the Summa fratris Alexandrt and the 
Quaestiones disputatae Alexandri. Alexander clearly distinguished between 
the corresponding functions of ‘‘gratia gratum faciens’’ which justifies and 
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satisfy according to the dictates of justice.’ Thus interior contrition 
constitutes the ultimate disposition — the responsible habilitation for 
the reality and the efficacy of grace. Alexander expressed this idea 
while enucleating the concept of “‘correctio peccati’”’: 


...in correctione peccati est habilitatio ad gratiam, deletio peccati et 
satisfactio culpae per poenam.*® 


Faced with a diversity of opinion on the nature and the value of 
human preparation for grace, the Irrefragable Doctor opted to explain 
this habilitation for grace in the manner of “meritum de congruo”’: 


Habilitatur tamen se potest ad hoc ut per contritionem mereatur.®® 


This is ‘merit’? in the widest sense of the term, more the work of 
divine mercy than the strict fulfilment of justice.6° For although the 
sinner is expected to contribute what pertains to his personal involvement 
in the remitting process, he remains wanting with regard to grace — the 
vital principle of true merit. Given the fact of interior contrition, a 
certain congruence is verified in the penitent that the mercy of God 
prevail in granting grace for the remission of guilt and eternal punish- 
ment: 


“gratia gratis data’? which accompanies and inspires the sinner to true 
repentance and contrition; cf. Glossa, IV, d.15, n. 8 (XV 226, I—227, 2); 
tbid., d. 17, n. 5, par. 1 (XV 278, 3—19). With special reference to sacramen- 
tal penance, cf. zbid., d. 14, n. 6, par. g (XV 211, 6—9). For additional back- 
ground material concerning the proper meaning of this distinction, cf. 
R. Dhont, Le probléme de la préparation ala grace: Débuts del école franciscain 
(Etudes de science religieuse, V), Paris 1946, 93107; A. Landgraf, “‘Grund- 
lagen,’’ 169—174; idem, “‘Die Erkenntnis der heiligmachenden Gnade,’”’ in 
Dogmengeschichte, 1/1, Regensburg 1952, 202—219, previously published in 
Scholastik, 3 (1928), 28—64; idem, ‘‘Die Erkenntnis der helfenden Gnade,”’ 
in Dogmengeschichte, 1/1, 51—140, previously published in Zeitschrift fir 
kath. Theol., 55 (1931), 177—238, 403—437, 562—591. With respect to the 
scholastic doctrine on the process of justification, cf. idem, ‘“‘Die Vorbereitung 
auf die Rechtfertigung und die Eingiessung der rechtfertigenden Gnade,” 
in Dogmengeschichte, I/1, 287—302, previously published in Scholastik, 6 
(1931), 42—62, 222—247, 354380, 48I—504. 

57 Cf. Glossa, IV, d. 17, n. 5, par. f (XV 277, 7—23). 

58 Jbid., d. 15, n. 3, par. a (XV 223, 9—11). 

59 Cf. ibid., d.20, n.1I, par.i (XV 365, 15—26). Cf. A. Landgraf, ‘‘Die 
Vorbereitung,”” 257—264, who presented a triple division of theological 
solutions concerning the nature of human cooperation and preparation for 
justifying grace: “‘conditio sine qua non’”’ or “‘occasio”’ for the infusion of 
grace; a certain ‘“‘removens prohibens’’; or as the “‘conditio”’ which terminates 
in grace according to divine ordination. Cf. also R. Dhont, Le probléme, 
53—126, who further elaborated the scholastic doctrine on the necessity, 
origin, and the value of this preparation. 

69 Cf. Glossa, IV, d. 16, n. 18, par.k (XV 267, 30—268, 5); ibid., d. 17, 
nn. 18—19 (XV 297, 30—298, 15); ibid., d. 18, n. 1, par. II1I1b—c (XV 311, 
20—30) ; ibid., d. 20, n. 6 (XV 351, 24—352, 20). 
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... duplex est misericordia: in remissione culpae et remissione poenae. 
Primam nullus meretur ex condigno, licet congruum sit quod Dominus 
misereatur secundum contritionem. Secundam vero potest mereri... quae 
fit post dimissionem culpae et reatus poenae aeternae.®! 


... Detestatur enim peccatum hoc modo, quod pro nulla re vel nunquam 
vellet peccare; et ex hac parte competit ei deletio poenae aeternae. Sed hoc 
non habet ex se, sed ex gratia; meritum enim quodam modo congruentiae ei 
attribuitur. © 


With respect to the remission of punishment, it is more a question 
of justice. On the principle that God remits the obligation to punish- 
ment in direct proportion to the quantity of expiation tendered, Alex- 
ander of Hales defined the efficacy of personal satisfaction in the mode 
of “meritum de condigno.” For unlike the preparation for grace the 
penitential action is that of a neo-justified person, which if motivated 
by charity, merits condignly the remission of temporal punishment. 

In fine, Alexander’s vision of sacramental penance is fundamentally 
structured on its efficacy that God deliver sinful man from the reality 
of personal sin. This concept of justification is of paramount importance 
then, if one sincerely seeks the undistorted version of that vision as 
reported in the Glossa. It renders intelligible why the Irrefragable 
Doctor continued to specify the sign-cause element in the penitent’s 
personal action rather than in the “‘objective’’ priestly absolution. It 
also provides the key criterion for interpreting the meaning of dispositive 
causality in his concept of sacramental penance. 


5. A fifth underlying assumption that sheds some light upon the 
Glossa’s treatment of this sacrament is the scholastic emphasis upon 
the remedial nature and function of the sacraments. If they were defined 
primarily in terms of the sign-element, this analysis was made chiefly 
from the standpoint of their efficacy in countervailing the banal effects 
of sin. For although the positive aspects of grace and reconciliation were 


61 Tbid., d. 17, n. 19 (XV 298, 8—15). r 

62 Ibid., d.18, n.1, par. IVc (XV 313, I—5). Cf. also ibid., d. 20, n. 6, 
par. b (XV 352, 412); ibid., d. 21, n. 1, par.1 (XV 365, 19—26). For the 
scholastic speculation on this point, cf. A. Landgraf, “Die Vorbereitung,”’ 
268—280; R. Dhont, Le probléme, 123—129. ; 

63 Cf. also Glossa, IV, d. 16, n. 18, par. k (KV 267, 30—268, 5); ibid., d. 17, 
n. 18 (XV 297, 30—298, 7); ibid., n. 28, par. c—d (XV 302. 6—23). Concern- 
ing the scholastic doctrine in this matter, cf. A. Landgraf, “Die Bestimmung 
des Verdienstgrades in der Friihscholastik,” in Dogmengeschichte, I/2, Regens- 
burg 1953, 75—110, previously published in Scholastik, 8 (1933), I—40; 
idem, “Die Erkenntnis des Ubernatiirlichen,” in Dogmengeschichte, I/1 
183—201, previously published in Scholastik, 4 (1929), 352—389. 
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not passed over in total silence, ** the scholastic thought-patterns relative 
to sanctification were predominantly sin-orientated, and generally revert- 
ed to discussion of their remedial functions. Consider the following ex- 
cerpts from the Glossa: 


Contra has septem infectiones sunt data nobis septem sacramenta in 
adiutorium .. .8 

... sunt enim contra peccata et contra impedimenta peccati.®* . . . Sacra- 
menta enim data sunt in adiutorium contra differentiam peccati vel defec- 
tuum ex peccato provenientium ... Sacramenta vero evacuantur, quia sunt 
ex parte, nec sunt necessaria nisi ubi fuerit differentia peccati correspondens 
vel defectus ex peccato procedentis. Sacramentum ergo Poenitentiae neces- 
sarium est ei qui lapsus est per actuale peccatum .. .8” 


The notion and very term “‘sacrament”’ became invested with dominant 
overtones of its medicinal purpose and quality. Alexander of Hales 
delineated this characteristic perspective further, singling out the sacra- 
ment as the “causa materialis in qua gratia” for sanctification. Not a 
little unlike Hugh of St. Victor’s materialistic recourse to this termino- 
logy, he envisioned the phenomenon of sanctification in this manner: 
God as the primary efficient cause, who sanctifies through the efficacy 
of grace; grace as the secondary efficient cause which is gratuitously 
infused through the instrumentality of a particular sign; and this sign 
as the divinely ordained means, that is structured according to the 
specific evil it is to overcome. ®® 

Which peculiar mind-set weighs quite heavily in Alexander’s thought- 
patterns on sacramental penance. Conjoined with the exclusive divine 
power to pardon sins, the redemptive nature of remission, and the 
necessary human cooperation for justification, this medicinal outlook 
on the nature and structure of sacramental penance helps to explain 
why the Irrefragable Doctor favored the contritionist theory. In this 
point of view, penance is considered as sacrament — remedy to the 
extent that it represents the contrary-to-sin movement of genuine 
sorrow and detestation; the sinner’s indispensable personal preparation 


64 Cf. Glossa, IV, d. 3, nn. 2—4 (XV 47, 4—50, 3); ibid., d. 14, n. I, 
par. c (XV 207, 6—10); ibid., d. 26, n. 6, par. a (XV 455, 2I—456, 11). 

85 [bid., Introitus, nn. 11—12 (XV 6, 3—7, 19). 

86 Jbid., d. 1, 0. 2, par. ¢ (XV 10, 9—1ro, 

87 Tbid., d. 22, n. 3 (XV 384, 17—24). 

88 Cf. ibid., d. 1, nn. 6—7 (XV II, 23—15, 4); ibid., d. 6, n. 8, par. f (XV 
103, 10—14), where Alexander likened grace to spiritual medicine employed 
by God. For general conclusions concerning Alexander’s deviation from Hugh 
of St. Victor’s definition of sacrament and view of sacramental efficacy, 
cf. D. Van den Eynde, Les définitions des sacrements pendant la premiére 
période de la théologie scolastique (1050—1240), Rome-Louvain 1950, 110-—114. 
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for the grace of justification; and the proper ‘“‘medicinal penance’”’ that 
fosters the eventual correction of a given subjection to sin. The extent 
of this mentality in the Glossa might be surmised in Alexander’s com- 
ments on the institution of penance in paradise. Given in the form of a 
threatened punishment, penance existed as the “preservative medicine”’ 
ordained to avert the perpetration of that sin, which occasioned the 
subsequent need of other sacramental remedies. ®® 


6. Sixth, not the least significat contributing factor in Alexander’s 
explanation of this sacrament is the scholastic dialectic on the function 
and the meaning of the redemption wrought in Jesus. Three especially 
relevant points might be noted. 


a) Consonant with the common teaching, Alexander traced the 
remedial efficacy of the christian sacraments to Jesus’ redemptive 
passion as ultimate source. To the extent that he is personally in touch 
with the redemptive powers of His passion, the sinner perceives the 
the redemption from sin accomplished in Jesus: 


... Medium in sacramentis est Christus passus sive mediator, quia per 
virtutem passionis eius omnia sacramenta virtutem habent.. .7° 


...Quid intelligitur per fontem nisi virtus passionis, a quo procedunt 
rivuli sacramentorum ad abluendum peccatum et sequelam eius ?74 


... Large mors Christi et resurrectio sacramenta dicuntur... effective 
dicuntur sacramenta, quia ex virtute mortis et resurrectionis habent sacra- 
menta virtutem. 72 


b) The common theology of redemption was predominantly juridical. 
Although they acknowledged the tempering force of divine love and 
mercy, the scholastics generally visualized redemption in terms of divine 
justice and man’s personal obligation to satisfy for sin. Mediating in 
behalf of sinful mankind, Jesus accomplished this in His passion and 
death on the cross. Carefully distinguishing between the divine and 
human natures in Jesus, Alexander set forth this limited meaning of 
redemption: by virtue of his humanity Jesus redeemed man in that 
he freed him from the overwhelming penalties of sin and the consequent 


69 Cf. Glossa, IV, d. 26, n. 3, par. e—f (XV 449, 7—20). 

70 Tbid., d. 8, n. 9, par. b (XV 140, 8—Io). 

71 Tbid., Introitus, n. 9 (XV 5, 9—2z2). ae 

7 [bid., d. 1, n. 1 (XV 9, 5—9). For the concrete application to baptism, 
cf. ibid., d.2, nn. 3—4 (XV 41, 19—43, 2); to baptism and the Eucharist, 
cf. ibid., d.8, n.7 (XV 137, I—138, 14); for confirmation and extreme 
unction, cf. ibid., d. 26, n. 3, par.d (XV 448, 23—29). Cf. also K. Lynch, 
“The doctrine of Alexander,’”’ 334—337. 
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obligation to personal satisfaction. One pertinent text summarizes that 
thought in this fashion: 


...recreare proprie est Dei. Recreatio enim proprie pertinet ad remissio- 
nem culpae; nam homo nihil est quoad esse gratiae per culpam, sicut nihil 
est simpliciter ante creationem; et ideo Christi est recreatio in quantum est 
Deus. Sed redimere respicit poenam vel obligationem ad poenam; unde con- 
venit Christo secundum quod homo potestas redimendi.. .*% 


In concrete terms that redemption denoted the opening of paradise, 
thereby adding new dimensions to the living hope of eternal glory and 
the Beatific Vision; and by virtue of His vicarious satisfaction Jesus 
merited the relaxation of temporal punishment due to sin.”4 The christian 
sacraments liberate the sinner in that they translate the reality of those 
juridical effects within the sphere of his personal struggle with the 
noxious powers of sin. 


c) This concept clarifies Alexander’s personal position concerning the 
New Testament status of sacramental penance and its inherent depend- 
ence upon the passion for the remission of sins. In view of His vicarious 
expiation and the instrumentality of the keys, Jesus liberates the truly 
repentant sinner from punishment due to sin — the eternal punishment 
and a partial absolution from the temporal punishment-to-be-sustained : 


... Poenitentia autem trahit virtutem a passione Christi, et praeter hoc 
ex opere nostro, quod est satisfactorium poenae... 7° 

... Est iterum causa et signum, cum dolor ille spiritualis in signum 
corporale prorumpit, et significat gratiam remissionis poenae aeternae virtute 
passionis Christi et virtute clavium.7§ 

... appropriatum autem ut sit sacramentum Novae Legis, prout confessio 
duo importat: ostensionem peccati et susceptionem poenae, taxatae secun- 
dum iudicium sacerdotis, relaxatae ex vi clavium, quae vim habent ex 
passione Christi. . .7? 


73 Glossa, IV, d. 5, n. 6, par. b (XV 101, 12—23). Cf. also ibid., d. 10, n. 7, 
par. I (XV 163, 13—22). The more comprehensive presentation of Alexander’s 
views on the redemption may be studied, ibzd., III, dd. 18—20 (XIV 189, 
22—244, 27). For the systematic presentation of scholastic theology in the 
mystery of redemption, cf. J. Riviere, ‘‘Rédemption,”’ in Dict. de Théol. cath., 
XIII/2z, Paris 1937, 1942—1951; idem, Le dogme de la Rédemption: Etude 
théologique, 3rd ed., Paris 1931; idem, Le dogme de la Rédemption au début du 
Moyen Age (Bibliotheque thomiste), Paris 1934. In a more recent study, 
L. Richard tempered the previous over-emphasis on the satisfactory aspects 
of Jesus’ redemption with the balanced recognition of divine love and mercy 
in the accomplishment of this mystery; cf. The Mystery of the Redemption, 
trans. J. Horn, Baltimore 1965. 

4 Cf. Glossa, IV, d. 26, n. 3, par.d (XV 448, 23—25): ‘‘... per redemp- 
tionem facta est apertio ianuae, in qua habebatur visio Dei et plena gloria 
in corporis resumptione . . .”’; ibid., d. 1, n. 30, par. d (XV 36, 27—37, 18). 

75 [bid., d. 15, n. 20, par. h (XV 242, 14—16). 

76 Tbid., d. 14, n. 6, par. g (XV 211, 25—28). 

7? Ibid., d.17, n.9, par.e (XV 284, 6—10). Cf. also ibid., d. 18, n. 3, 
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7. Seventh, with respect to procedure Alexander of Hales construed 
the nature and efficacy of sacramental penance by way of coalescing 
the two inter-related problematics pin-pointed by B. Poschmann: 

the intrinsic relationship of the different factors in penance to each 


other, and then the subsumption of the entire process under the concept 
of a sacrament, which at that period had recently been worked out.78 


To subsume the notion of penance under the current acceptance of 
“sacrament” simply meant to explain that notion according to the 
established categories of christian sign and cause. With specific reference 
to penance, it meant defining the particular sign ordained by Jesus 
to factualize in the sinner the liberating effects of his vicarious expiation 
for sin, as well as the prior remission of personal guilt. 

There is ample testimony to this fact in the Glossa. The reader is not 
infrequently confronted with a maze of theological statements, that 
remain unintelligible unless the switch is made to an alternate meaning 
of penance. Thus for instance, in expounding some particular aspect 
of penance as virtue or general satisfaction for sin, Alexander will ex- 
temporize on its sacramental counterpart of sign and cause;?® or vice 
versa, in discussing sacramental penance he will refer to his teaching 
on the general concept of penance.®® This is part of the reason for the 
disparate and diametrically opposed interpretations proffered by M. 
Miranda and A. Vanneste, as well as the muddled explanations occasion- 
ally encountered in K. Lynch’s analysis. The accurate interpretation of 
Alexander’s personal intent in any given problematic text requires con- 
stant awareness of this fact. The objectivity of one’s appraisal concern- 
ing his overall views of sacramental penance will fall or stand upon 
sufficient attention to it. 


2. Contritiomst concept of penance 


Alexander of Hales is fundamentally contritionist in his conceptualiza- 
tion of penance. Perhaps the most cogent argument in favor of that 


par. VII (XV 319, 13—24); ibid., n. 4, par. 1 (XV 323, 39); ibid., d. 19, 
Ni. 3, parc (XV 339, 13—18). 

78 Penance and the Anointing, 157. Cf. also P. Anciaux, op. cit., I—6, 57, 
I37—154 and 355—392. 

345 Clee Glossa, IV, d. 14, n. 6 (XV 210, I—212, 22) where he switched 
from a definition of penance to its structure as sign and cause of grace; 
ibid., d. 16, n. 1 (XV 252, 2—254, 4) where he proceeded from discussion 
of the three parts of perfect penance to the interrelations of its sacramental 

arts. 

80 Cf. ibid., d. 3, n. 3, par.d (XV 48, 6—9) where the general concept of 
penance is employed to explain how the sacrament inculcates the practice of 
justice. 
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contritionist bent rests in the traditional assortment of definitions which 
he incorporated into the Glossa. Attentive scrutiny of the diverse defini- 
tions presented assuredly evokes this composite view of penance: from 
the standpoint of subject, penance is equivalent to the personal “‘correctio 
malae mentis’’; from the aspect of its remedial finality, it represents 
“quaedam dolentis vindicta, puniens in se quod dolet commisisse”’ ; 
and with respect to its genus and specific difference, “‘poenitentia est 
virtus vel gratia, qua commissa mala cum emendationis proposito 
plangimus et odimus, et plangenda ulterius committere nolumus.’’®! 
Despite this diversified frame of reference, the overall analysis indubi- 
tably points to the penitent as the single common denominator in the 
phenomenon of penance, and to his personal correction, expiation for 
sin and conversion as its principal effect. Be it from the aspect of finality, 
subject or classical definition, the ultimate meaning of penance reverts 
to the personal sorrow and resolute aversion from sin that characterize 
true contrition. 


In a preceding comment Alexander gave vent to this frame of mind, 
expressly identifying “et plangenda ulterius non committere”’ with its 
ulterior meaning of contrition — “‘continuus dolor cum detestatione 
peccati.’’®? Elsewhere he explicitly equated the efficicacy of penance 
with contrition: “‘poenitentiae nomen... aliquando sumitur pro contri- 
tione vel efficacia poenitendi.’’®? While discussing the multiple purposes 
of flagellation, he unequivocally rendered “‘correctio peccati’”’ in terms 
of the function and efficacy proper to contrition: “nam in correctione 
peccati est habilitatio ad gratiam, deletio peccati et satisfactio culpae 
per poenam.’’® Finally, in an all-embracing predication that might 
embody the sum, total of its diverse meanings, Alexander concluded 
with this definition: “‘poenitentia est afflictio voluntaria pro peccato 
propter Deum ad remissionem culpae et poenae.’’®> He then pointed 
out its contritionist implications in no uncertain terms: 


Ad aliud, quod poenitentia est afflictio, dicimus quod poenitentia est 
afflictio secundum hoc, quod poenitentia supponit contritionem in quantum 
definiebatur sic: “‘Afflictio voluntaria pro peccato propter Deum.’’8¢ 


81 Cf. ibid., d. 14, n. 5 (XV 209, 1o—25). Cf. Peter Lombard, Sententiae, 
IV, d. 14, c. 2 (821—823). 

82 Glossa, IV, d. 14, n. 3 (XV 208, 15—18). 

88 [bid., n. 6, par. g (XV 211, 9—1I0). 

84 Cf. supra, note 58. 

85 Glossa, IV, d. 14, n. 6, par. g (XV 211, 13—16). 

86 [bid., par.i (XV 212, 19—22). 
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Penance as virtue or grace 


Yet the most impressionistic disclosure of the contritionist tendency 
exists in his compendious statement on penance as virtue or grace. 
That pithy explanation facilitates understanding to what degree Alex- 
ander of Hales accepted the traditional concept of penance within the 
contritionist framework, and why he preferred to promote that traditional 
theory than to venture on the new paths outlined by A. Miranda. Since 
the best formulation of that thought rests in his own words, this text 
is presented in full: 

... poenitentia est virtus vel gratia. Secundum unum esse est virtus, 
secundum alterum est gratia. Sunt enim duo effectus: unus est remissio 
culpae, et alter remissio poenae. Nam in contritione remittitur culpa; per 
confessionem et satisfactionem poena, quae etiam remittitur quandoque per 
solam contritionem. Quantum ergo ad remissionem culpae, est gratia: 
effectus enim delendi culpam est gratiae proprius. Quantum autem ad remis- 
sionem poenae, est virtus: tunc enim homo exsistens in caritate satisfacit, 
et ita reddit Deo quod ei debetur, quod scilicet est iustitiae. Est ergo opus 
illud ex caritate et iustitia procedens.§? 


Coupled with the concept of remission as liberation from the dual 
bondage of guilt and punishment for sin, this particular excerpt yields 
the following combination of trend-determining ideas: 


1. Penance is categorized in the twofold genus: grace and virtue. 


2. This duality in penance is conceived from the aspect of its efficacy: 
it is grace inasmuch as grace remits the guilt per se; and it is virtue 
inasmuch as the virtue of general justice — whereby man renders satis- 
faction to God in charity and justice — regulates remission of the 
contracted obligation to expiate for sin.®® 


3. The general principle of efficacy in penance is this: guilt is remitted 
in contrition; punishment is remitted by way of confession and satisfac- 
tion, occasionally by contrition alone. 


87 Ibid., par. f (XV 210, 20—211, 3). Cf. also ibid., n. 7, par. g (XV 214, 
14—18): ‘‘Ponitur autem poenitentia in duplex genus, quia poenitentia 
remissionem duplicis mali respicit: scilicet culpae, quod fit per se a gratia; 
et poenae, quod fit per se a iustitia virtute, vel ab unaquaque virtute 
indistincte, si consideretur id quod est poena non sub ratione poenae.”’ 

88 For an even more detailed explanation, cf. ibid., par. f (XV 214, I—13). 
The obligation to satisfy is remitted as the proper effect of grace, which 
informs the particular work of satisfaction; cf) zbid., d. 16, ND. 18, pari1 
(XV 267, 25—29); ibid., d. 18, n. 1, par. Ild (XV 310, 30—311, 5). That no 
satisfaction is efficacious without charity, cf. ibid., d.15, n. 20, par. h 
(XV 242, 14—23); ibid., d. 16, n. 14, par.1 (XV 263, 29—31); 2bid., Cae ye 
n.9, par.1 (XV 286, 24—29). For the appropriate scholastic doctrine in 
this matter, cf. A. Landgraf, supra, note 63. 
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No special explanation is required to recognize the basic core of the 
contritionist theory. These three propositions bear ample testimony to 
Alexander’s emphatic theological stance: the efficacy of doing penance 
is intrinsically related with that of contrition. In a subsequent discussion 
on the structural parts and efficacy of sacramental penance he recurred 
to this substructural principle, singling out contrition as the very “‘esse”’ 
of penance — insofar as it causes the deletion of sin: 


Nec est hoc contrarium, quod poenitentia secundum sui rationem potest 
praedicari de contritione, quia in ipsa contritione consistit esse poenitentiae, 
secundum quod est causa deletionis peccati.®® 


Recall that Alexander of Hales postulated the sacramental character 
of penance by subsuming his basic concept of penance within the con- 
text of “christian sacrament”, and one readily perceives his fundamental 
contritionism in operation. Theologizing within the referential frame- 
work of the Master’s guiding thought-patterns in the Sentences, he held 
fast to an ongoing theory that corresponded with the theological exigen- 
cies and spirit of his time. 


The seminal reason for this identification originates with the very 
nature and efficacy of contrition. From the aspect of its medicinal quality 
and purpose, penance must answer to the need for a personal, contrary- 
to-sin movement of will. Since that personal movement consists in the 
contrary act of genuine sorrow and detestation for past wrongs, contrition 
constitutes the sole remedy for actual sin, and so accounts for the efficacy 
of penance in remitting sin. Thus if God justifies the sinner through the 
efficacy of grace, and if penance is the remedial means to countervail 
the binding effects of sin insofar as it designates grace and virtue, then 
the essential constituent of penance consists in the voluntary contrition 
and its essential efficacy is tantamount to the remedial function ex- 
perienced in the act of contrition. In response to a question on the 
necessity of contrition for the circumcised-to-be, Alexander uttered 
what might be regarded as the normative postulate for all he propounded 
in the Glossa on the problematic of penance and its sacramentality: 


...81 Culpa est actualis, ex actu liberi arbitrii, oportet quod poena con- 
traria sit ex virtute liberi arbitrii. Haec autem est contritio. Si ergo sola 
contritio est huiusmodi poena, haec sola est remedium actualis peccati. . .9° 


89 Glossa, IV, d. 16, n. 1, par. e (XV 253, 17—20). 
90 Ibid., d. 1, n. 21, par. d (XV 27, 6—16). 
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Contrition as virtue or grace of penance 


The converse reasoning is equally significant ! For what the Irrefragable 
Doctor specified concerning the structural make-up and remissive func- 
tion of contrition not only ratifies the above description of penance, 
but also furnishes insightful details concerning its mode of operation 
and the manner in which contrition subsists as the very essence of the 
penitential process. Most instructive is that revealing text, wherein he 
concretized the remedial movement of penance in the genesis and efficacy 
of the highly complex, all-engaging personal action that is contrition: 

..in contritione est deletio culpae et deletio poenae in parte. Quantum 
ad deletionem culpae, est effectus gratiae per se, in quantum purgat liberum 
arbitrium a peccato. Quantum ad deletionem poenae in parte, est primo 
motus fidei. Dico autem (‘primo’) quoad naturam, non semper quoad 
tempus. Dico autem ‘motum fidei’ non quantum ad quemcumque articulum, 
sed quantum ad hos articulos: remissionem peccatorum, vitam aeternam, 
poenam aeternam. Fides enim poenae aeternae incutit timorem, fides autem 
vitae aeternae imprimit motum spei; inter hos duos motus est motus con- 
tritionis, quo se homo annihilat pro peccato quo erga Deum deliquit... 
Et iste motus est iustitiae, praehabito motu prudentiae in cogitatione viarum 
suarum et consideratione peccati cum suis circumstantiis ... Per hoc patet 
cuius est actus essentialis conteri, et quod motus ille non est simplex, sed 
compositus, in quo plures actus prae-exsistunt.®! 


To continue with this particular line of thought, the Glossa’s multiple 
questions on contrition sport a striking parallel with Alexander’s basic 
thinking on penance. In fact, although the direct statement to this effect 
may be wanting, the concept of contrition provides the key exponent of 
penance — defined as grace or virtue. The studied re-examination of 
the above-cited passage will verify the following doctrinal identities. 


1. Inasmuch as it effectuates the remission of guilt, contrition is 
penance as grace. This established identification refers to the reality 
of grace in contrition that designates “‘velle dolere de peccato,”” that 
informs the personal sorrow and detestation of sin in the correlative 
manner of form to matter, and that transforms the penitential disposi- 
tion with dynamic vitality for the remission of guilt.% 


91 Tbid., d.17, n. 1, par. i (XV 273, 16—274, 4). 

92 Tbid., d.18, n.1I, par. IId (XV 310, 15—24): “‘...in contritione est 
gratia secundum hunc effectum, qui est velle dolere de peccato . . . Secundum 
primum effectum gratia est forma contritionis.”’ 

%3 Cf. supra, note 25. 

94 Glossa, IV, d. 16, n. 18, par.i (XV 267, 25—29): “...Quod enim ali- 
quanta contritio delet mortale quantum ad culpam et poenam, est de virtute 
gratiae, quae delet culpam; et de virtute eius coniunctae cum poena con- 
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2. Inasmuch as it causes the remission of punishment, contrition is 
penance as virtue. From its genesis in the initial stirrings of repentance 
to its final consummation in the personal conversion of the sinner, 
contrition comprises a complex movement of virtues that compel ful- 
filment of the corresponding obligation to expiate: the voluntary sorrow 
and detestation of sin, inspired by faith, motivated by fear and hope, 
grounded in love, that is ultimately oriented by the dictates of general 
justice toward sufficient satisfaction for sin.®° Aside from the inherent 
will-to-satisfy by means of exterior works,®** the personal affliction and 
its accompanying visible expression possess a certain expiatory value in 
their own right, and thus qualify for the remission of punishment due 
to sin. 


a) Contrition is penance as virtue inasmuch as it causes the remission 
of eternal punishment. This is the immediate effect of justifying grace, 
which informs the spiritual sorrow and detestation of sin.®? 


tritionis, quae delet poenam. Non ergo hoc est ex virtute poenae per se, 
sed ex virtute gratiae informantis poenam.‘‘ Cf. also zbid., d. 17, n. 5, par. g 
(XV 277, 24—29); ibid., d.18, n.1, par. I1d (XV 310, 23—311, 5); ibid., 
d. 21, n. I, par. g (XV 365, I—3). 

95 Tbid.,d. 16,n. 1, par. f (XV 254, 2—4): ‘‘. . .Quia ergo dolor voluntarius 
requiritur in contritione, formatus gratia, necesse est adesse poenitentiam 
virtutem.”’ For the parallel treatment of penance as virtue, cf. ibid., d. 14, 
n. 2, par. c—d (XV 207, 19—208, Io); itbid., d.17, n. I, par.k (XV 274, 
5—11); ibid., n. 5, par. h (XV 277, 30—278, 2). With respect to the proces- 
sive maturation of contrition in the justification-event, cf. supra, note 56. 

96 In living testimony to the common scholastic teaching, Alexander 
accepted the mandate of expiation for sin as a constituent part of true contri- 
tion, which necessarily imports the inherent “‘votum”’ to confess and fulfill 
the prescribed exterior satisfaction; cf. e. g. the casuistry concerning this 
point, Glossa, IV, d.17, n.2 (KV 274, 25—275, 14); ibid., n. 23 (XV 299, 
30—300, 10). Which “‘votum confitendi’’ finds its origins in the obligation 
to confess, explained in the manner akin to Richard of St. Victor’s treatise 
on the keys; cf. zbid.,n. 17 (XV 297, 19—29); tbid., d. 18, n. 4, par. I (XV 322, 
16—323, 9); 1bid., par. n (XV 323, 18—23). For pertinent background matter 
on this point, cf. A. Landgraf, ‘““Das Sacramentum in voto,” in Dogmen- 
geschichte, I11/1, 210—253, previously published in Mélanges Mandonnet, II, 
Paris 1930, 97—143. Cf. also P. Anciaux, op. cit., 257—258, 489—490, 
609— 610. 

pt Ct. ‘Glossa,, 1V, d. 18; 2. 1, par, LLao(XV 310, 24-937, 1) 1Otd pate 
IVec (XV 312, 30—313, 5); tbid., n. 4, par.n (XV 323, 18—23). Alexander 
deviates slightly from Peter Lombard’s position in adapting Richard of 
St. Victor’s conciliatory thesis on the power of keys: God grants the remission 
of eternal punishment in collaboration with the priest, who renders the 
commutative remission as definitive through the imposition of satisfaction- 
to-be-fulfilled; cf. abid., par. 1—n (XV 322, 14—323, 23). With respect to 
Richard of St. Victor’s doctrine, cf. P. Anciaux, op. cit., 236—242, 338—341; 
L. Hédl, Die Geschichte dey scholastischen Literatur und die Theologie der 
Schlisselgewalt. Teil r: Die scholastische Literatur und die Theologie der 
Schlisselgewalt von thren Anfdngen an bis zur “Summa aurea’ des Wilhelm 
von Auxerve(Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des 
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b) Contrition is penance as virtue inasmuch as it causes the remission 
of purgatorial punishment. It produces this secondary effect by means 
of grace which informs the sensible manifestation of interior sorrow.®8 
In conformity with the traditional rationale, Alexander of Hales affirmed 
the remissive nature of this externalized affliction. In fact, given the 
physical incapacity or the moral impossibility to confess or to perform 
exterior works of expiation, contrition compensates for the exterior 
satisfaction before God; it might even suffice for the plenary remission 
of punishment.°® 


The final conclusion is obvious: Alexander of Hales is stanchly 
contritionist. The Glossa proffers a concept of penance that is not merely 
parallel with, but moves and causes and subsists in its essential substra- 
tum of contrition. As remedy for actual sin, penance is primarily specified 
in this penitential act, which constitutes the ultimate congruence that God 
infuse grace for the deletion of guilt; which accounts for the deliverance 
from eternal death; and which suffices in lieu of exterior satisfaction 
for the remission of purgatorial punishment. 

Within that particular frame of mind then, confession and satisfaction 
are relegated to complementary functions of penance as virtue. The 
normal medium of exterior expiation according to the exigencies of the 
New Law, they supplement the efficacy of contrition for the total and 
perfect remission of sins.1°° In fine, the secondary value and importance 
of the confession-exterior satisfaction complex is not so much minimized, 
as that the essential function of contrition is maximized. 


3. Contritionist theory of sacramental penance 


Alexander of Hales is categorically contritionist in his theology of 
sacramental penance! Attentive to the manifold signification appropriated 
to the term “‘penance,”’ he subsumed the contritionist conception of its 
nature and structure under the evolving concept of sacrament. In other 
words, he simply translated the phenomenon of penance as grace and 
virtue according to the sacramental categories of sign and cause. For 
if sacrament is equivalent to the sign and cause of grace, then penance 


Mittelalters, Band XX XVIII, Heft 4), Mtinster 1960, 269—272; P. Schmoll, 
op. cit., 57—59; A. Teetaert, La confession aux laiques, 96—97. 

98 Glossa, IV, d. 18, n.1, par. IId—e (XV 310, 24—311, 10); tbid., n. 4, 
par. n (XV 323, 24—28). 7 

9h ibid:, n.1, par. TlId) (XV 311, 31—312, TI); bids, 014, par. Dn) (NV 
323, 24—28). 

100 Cf, ibid., d. 26, n. 3, par. g (XV 449, 27—450, 8). 
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is sacrament insofar as the stipulated penitential process both signifies 
and causes grace for the remission of actual sin.1® 

As a sequel to his introductory discussion on penance — grace and 
virtue, the Irrefragable Doctor appended what might be accepted as 
the primary referential point for subsequent discussion concerning the 
sacramental character of penance: 

Est ergo Poenitentia-sacramentum signum et causa gratiae, aliquando 
signum et non causa, aliquando causa et non signum. Tunc est signum et 
non causa, quando suscipitur poenitentia a sacerdote, praecedente contri- 
tione, in qua gratia infunditur: susceptio enim iniunctae poenitentiae signi- 
ficat gratiam qua remittitur culpa in contritione, cuius tamen non est causa. 
Est autem causa et non signum, cum est dolor spiritualis in anima non 
prorumpens in aliquod signum poenitentiae corporale, ut lacrima et huius- 
modi. Non autem dicitur causa nisi quia est dispositio subiecti ad sus- 
cipiendum. Est iterum causa et signum, cum dolor ille spiritualis in signum 
corporale prorumpit, et significat gratiam remissionis poenae aeternae vir- 
tute passionis Christi et virtute clavium.}% 


Three elemental points bespeak an overt contritionism. 


1. The basic problematic was to specify the personal activation of 
penance-virtue as sign and cause with respect to its corresponding status 
and efficacy as grace. Quite naturally then, Alexander restricted the 
sign-cause structure of this sacrament to the personal action of the 
penitent: the interior spiritual sorrow that may or may not be exterior- 
ized; the voluntary acceptance of the satisfaction-to-be-performed in the 
act of the confession; and the subsequent fulfilment of that satisfaction. 
There is no suggestion of sacramental absolution; in fact, the power 
of keys receives but incidental mention as source for the remission of 
eternal punishment. 


2. The dual function of sign and cause is non-coincidental and non- 
pareil. Comprising a diversity of parts penance more properly signifies 
in confession, and causes in contrition. Of these two, causality emerges 
as the more emphasized.1% 


101 [bid., d.14, n.6, par.g (XV 211, 4—6): “Ad illud quod obicitur 
contra, quod poenitentia est signum et causa gratiae, respondemus quod hoc 
intelligitur de Poenitentia sacramento...” 

102 Tbid. (XV 211, 16—28). 

108 Cf. ibtd., d. 22, n. 2, par.d (XV 383, 12—21): “‘... Non enim a sig- 
natione perficitur sacramentum, sed a causalitate, quae ex institutione et 
sanctificatione procedit...’’; zbid., d. 26, n. 2, par. a (XV 445, 20—446, 9): 
“Cum ergo sacramentum habeat in se quod sit signum et causa, plus habet 
ex eo quod est causa quam ex eo quod signum...” 


Sacramental Penance in Alexander of Hales Boil 


3. Alexander reverted to the classical contritionism in outlining the 
sacramentality of penance. As sign of grace, penance primarily signifies 
the efficacy of contrition; as cause of grace, it fundamentally imports 
the efficacy of contrition. Interpreted within context of his previously- 
discussed views on the remissive process and the personal preparation 
required for justification, this means contrition as the ultimate disposi- 
tion or congruence that God infuse the desired grace. 

In one brief text Alexander proffered the rudimentary criterion for 
interpreting the Glossa’s fragmentary, and at times enigmatic statements 
on sacramental penance. Whatever he might have propounded in other 
related comments will either clarify of amplify some aspect of this 
fundamental nucleus. 


Concept of sacrament 


With respect to his working concept of sacrament, the Irrefragable 
Doctor espoused the term in its strictest and most restrictive sense: 
sacrament of the New Law, that effects what it signifies.1% Briefly, 
he sought to explain the sacramentality of the penitential discipline 
along the lines of the classical definition set forth by Peter Lombard: 


sacramentum proprie dicitur, quod ita signum est gratiae Dei et invisibilis 
gratiae forma, ut ipsius imaginem gerat et causa exsistat.19 


True, the Glossa likewise bears testimony to a certain interest in 
Hugh of St. Victor’s definition ; but such interest is curtailed and restricted 
to the initial distinctions that deal with the sacraments in general.1% 
In questions that specifically focus on the sacramentality of penance, 
Alexander invariably indicated recourse to the classical sign-cause struc- 
ture formulated by Peter Lombard. 


In a second discussion on the sacramental structure of penance, 
Alexander summarily enumerated the three primary issues that charac- 
terize the christian sacrament: institution in the New Testament, the 


104 Jbid., d.1, n.1 (XV 9, 4—15): “...Dicitur sacramentum multipli- 
citer: large, stricte, strictissime ... Strictissime, sacramenta Novae Legis, 
quae efficiunt quod figurant; quae sunt signa et causae gratiae invisibilis.” 

105 Cf. ibid., n. 5 (XV 11, 9—22). Cf. also ibid., d.2, n. 2 (XV 41, 5—18). 
The cited definition is taken from P. Lombard, Sententiae, IV, d. 1, c. 4 (746). 
D. Van den Eynde presented some pertinent observations concerning the 
Glossa’s doctrine on the definition of sacraments, cf. Les définitions, 107—109, 
130—I332. 

Le Ce Glossa, IV, d.1, n.6, par.a (XV 12, 6—14); ibid., d.24, n. 8, 
par. e (XV 420, 23—27). Hugh of St. Victor’s definition may be found in 
De sacramentis christianae fider, I, p.9, c.2 (PL 176, 317 D). For general 
evaluation of Alexander’s divergence from this definition, cf. supra, note 68. 
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object of signification and causality, the two elements of sign and 
cause.!°? The problem of institution is somewhat involved and deserves 
special treatment; the object signified and caused is simply the grace 
for the remission of actual sin.1°8 The third problem — the constituency 
of the sign-cause factors — involves some intricate reasoning, and there- 
fore warrants individual attention to each element. 


Ecclesial dimension of sacramental penance 


The Glossa is replete with varied references to the ecclesial aspects of 
doing penance. Because of its oft-repeated occurrence, the term “‘satis: 
factivum Ecclesiae” warrants preludial clarification. The two following 
excerpts emphasize the principal connotations within this designation- 


... Dico autem de poenitentia secundum quod est satisfactivum Ecclesiae. 
Aliter enim est loqui de poenitentia ut est satisfactivum Ecclesiae, et aliter 
ut est sacramentum. Nam ut sacramentum, ita potest compleri in contritione; 
ut est satisfactivum Ecclesiae, non fit sine suscepta poenitentia a sacerdote 
ex vi clavium in confessione.1 

. Poenitentia enim, prout est sacramentum Ecclesiae, consistit in 
suscepta poenitentia post confessionem a sacerdote iniungente . . .110 


Alexander of Hales frequently found occasion to distinguish between 
the divine and the ecclesial forums in speaking of the remission of sin.144 
He likewise maintained that the fact of sin touches the reality of the 
church, so that sin is not forgiven in the ecclesial dimension without 
recourse to confession and the power of keys.1!* This ecclesial perspective 
consists in the power of the keys, which the priest exercises in reconciling 
the sinner with the church.1% 


107 Glossa, IV, d. 16, n. I, par.e (XV 252, 22—25): ‘‘...Secundum enim 
esse sacramentum est duobus modis loqui: vel ex parte eius cuius est signum 
vel causa, vel ex parte eius per quod institutum est, vel ex parte eius quod 
est signum vel quod est causa...” 

108 [bid., (XV 253, 4—5): ‘‘Quoad illud similiter cuius est signum, scilicet 
gratiae, simplex est: est enim gratia deletionis peccati.’”’ Cf. also supra, 
note 102. 

109 Glossa, IV, d. 16, n. 1, par. e (XV 253, 23—29). 

110 Tbid., n. 14, par. g (XV 263, 6—8). 

at Cf, €.°8. 1bid., hh 6, “Parle (XV 296, 28 —257) 40) had. -de20, ne te 
(AV 350, 3-9). - 

U2 Cf. €: g. ibid., d. 16, t. 7 (XV 257, 24—26) )dbid.; d. 17, n. tT5°(XV 206, 
15—18); tbid., n. 21 (XV 299, I—6). 

113 Cf.e. g. ibid., n. 9, par. m (XV 287, 14—16); ibid., d. 18, n.2 (XV 373, 
12—25); wbid., n. 3, par. [Ila (XV 316, 19—25); zbid., n. Io, par. a (XV 329, 
3—10). With respect to pertinent scholastic speculation in this matter, cf. 
A. Landgraf, “‘Siinde und Trennung von der Kirche in der Friihscholastik,” 
in Scholastik, 5 (1930), 210—247; F. Russo, ‘“‘Pénitence et excommunication: 
Etude historique sur les rapports entre le théologie et le droit canon dans 
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Therefore when the Irrefragable Doctor refers to penance as ‘“‘satis~ 
factivum Ecclesiae,’’ he simply means to emphasize its added ecclesial 
aspect. This necessarily implies a certain distinction between penance 
in the abbreviated form of sacramental contrition exclusively, and 
penance as “‘satisfactivum Ecclesiae.’’ But it does not designate a twofold 
sacrament, and much less a twofold mode of justification. With impec- 
cable consistency Alexander insisted upon one means of justification — 
sacramental penance, which is essentially grounded in the contritionist 
principle of true inner repentance and conversion. The ordinary proce- 
dure to experience the justification-event consists in the more complete 
expression of this repentance-conversion phenomenon. 


Sacramental penance remains intrinsically one in essence while ad- 
mitting a certain duality in degree of perfection and mode of achievement. 
As sacramental remedy for the remission of actual sin, penance might 
terminate in contrition alone, or it might also include its ecclesial 
dimension. As the more perfect form of penance, “sacramentum Ec- 
clesiae’”’ implicates the supplementary acts of confession and satisfaction 
the power of keys which are exercised in the name of the church, and 
the ecclesial dimension of christian reconciliation. The designation 
“satisfactivum Ecclesiae’’ simply accentuates the fact the penitent has 
voluntarily accepted the sacramental satisfaction from the priest, who 
absolved him in the ecclesial forum. The more accurate perception of 
this basic distinction would have deterred M. Miranda from associating 
Alexander with two sophisticated theories, that pervert more than 
represent the authentic teaching in the Glossa: the twofold mode of 
justification, and the identification of the priestly absolution with the 
essence of penance as “‘sacramentum Ecclesiae.”’ 


Sign factor in sacramental penance 


The Irrefragable Doctor’s allocation of the sign function is incisively 
holistic and extremely diagnostic. According to his Glossa, the signifying 
factor pertains more properly to the conjoined ‘“‘wholeness” of the 
sacramental action than it resides in the potential of its individual 
constituent parts. This is easily understandable if one adverts to the 
ultimate effect that is signified, to wit, the total remission of actual sin. 
Which is not to negate the signifying power inherent in the individual 
constituents however, since each constitutes a veritable principle of 


’ 


le domaine pénitentiel du IX au XIII siécle,” in Recherches de science reli- 
gieuse, 33 (1946), 257—279, 431—461; B. Xiberta, Clavis Ecclesiae. De ordine 
absolutionis sacramentalis ad veconciliationem cum Ecclesia, Rome 1922. 
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signification. In fact, he expended considerable effort at diagnosing 
this potential in every phase of the penitential expression, down to 
the slightest and least significant exteriorization of interior repentance. 

Taken in conjunction with the rudimentary text set forth in the 
opening lines of this second part, the following statement is more com- 
prehensive and most representative of his thought: 

Id vero quod est signum, divisibile est: nam quoddam signum est in 
contritione, quoddam in susceptione poenitentiae in confessione, quoddam 
in satisfactione. Est enim in contritione signum deletionis culpae; in sus- 
ceptione vero poenitentiae in confessione, signum deletionis poenae purga- 
toriae in quam commutata est aeterna; in satisfactione vero signum dele- 
tionis poenae temporalis. Si ergo quaeratur cuius sunt partes, dicendum 
est quod eius quod est signum: ad perfectionem autem signi ista requirun- 
tur... Aliter autem est in esse signi: secundum hoc enim tam confessio 
quam satisfactio sunt de esse poenitentiae; principalius autem confessio 
ratione poenitentiae susceptae . . .114 


The coherent factorization of the two statements yields these relevant 
conclusions: 


1. Sacramental confession constitutes the principal sign-element in the 
penitential discipline. This in no way excludes the signifying power of 
contrition when it terminates in some corporeal affliction such as tears, 
or the sign-potential of exterior satisfaction. For the Glossa teaches a 
signification that is composite and divisible in its three constituent 
parts. Each appertains to the very “‘esse’’ of penance in its aspect of 
sign, and each contributes toward the ultimate perfection of their 
conjoint signification. 


2. Sacramental confession signifies by reason of the penitent’s personal 
action, namely “quando suscipitur poenitentia a sacerdote, praecedente 
contritione, in qua gratia infunditur.” There is not the faintest hint or 
insinuation that the priestly absolution is to be accepted as the sign- 
factor in sacramental penance !115 


3. The individual parts of sacramental penance signify in this manner. 
a) By reason of the exteriorized affliction contrition signifies grace 
for the remission of guilt and eternal punishment. However the definitive 


ie Glossa, 1V, d. 16, iT, par, @( XV 253,523), 

15 Cf. D. Van den Eynde, ‘‘The Theory of the Composition of the Sacra- 
ments in Early Scholasticism (1125—1240),” in Franciscan Studies, 12 (1952), 
8—12; the author furnished pertinent conclusions concerning Alexander’s 
views on “‘materia” that unequivocally corroborate this statement, e. g. 
wbid., 11: “‘... While he often insists on the part of the priest in penance, 
he never speaks of it as a forma verborum or forma absolutionis and he never 
opposes it to the materia or acts of the penitent...” 
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remission of the latter requires the instrumentality of the keys, owing 
to the satisfactory merits of Jesus’ passion. 

b) The execution of sacramental satisfaction signifies grace for the 
remission of temporal punishment. 

c) As the principal sign factor, confession signifies the remission of 
both guilt and punishment in a most expansive manner. In response 
to a specific question concerning the “‘common disposition” or reason 
by which confession qualifies to signify the remission of sin, the Irre- 
fragable Doctor replied with this analytic sublety: 

...dicendum quod obligatio ad poenitentiam iniunctam peragendam 
significat remissionem poenae... Remissio autem poenae significat remis- 


sionem culpae prius factam, et sic per illud medium confessio, ratione ultimae 
suae partis, significat remissionem culpae.1!6 


In explanation, the primary emphasis is cast upon the terminal stage 
of sacramental confession, and the most important factor is that of 
personal obligation. The voluntary acceptance of satisfaction-enjoined- 
by-the-priest immediately and directly signifies the remission of punish- 
ment, i.e., purgatorial which is now commuted into the specified 
temporal satisfaction. This primary signification is symbolically retro- 
active: it implicates the definitive absolution from the bond of eternal 
punishment, that was previously commuted into the purgatorial- 
punishment-presently-remitted ; the final remission of eternal punishment 
further implicates the infused grace of contrition, that effectuates the 
remission of personal guilt. Thus by reason of its latter act confession 
verily, although indirectly, signifies the factual presence of interior 
contrition and the consequential reality of its efficacy. 

With an inimitable flair for detailed diagnosis, Alexander extended 
the sign-potential of confession to all facets of its initial phase. The 
verbal self-accusation directly signifies the personal detestation of sin; 
this in turn points to the interior passion of true contrition, which 
denotes the interior remission of sin: 

...in prima parte confessio est detestatio peccati cum circumstantiis 
eius. Quae detestatio peccati significat contritionem primo praecedentem 
natura, licet non tempore. In qua contritione est divisio secundum con- 
siderationem peccati et circumstantiarum eius; haec autem divisio significat 
deletionem peccati quoad genera peccatorum et circumstantia eorum. Sic 
ergo confessio secundum has partes per haec media significat remissionem 
peccati cum deletione eius."’ 


116 Gjossa, IV, d. 17, n. 9, par. g (XV 284, 26—285, I). 
117 Tbid., (XV 285, I—9). Alexander of Hales expressed this identical 
thought in the question on ‘‘materia’’; cf. supra, note 24. 
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The oral ‘‘expulsion” of sin signifies the divine expulsion of sin from 
the heart: 
..in confessione ab ore expelluntur peccata cum detestatione: quae 


expulsio significat expulsionem quam facit Dominus ab ore interiori, scilicet 
corde.148 


The visible lacrimation, should there be any, signifies the interior 
ablution from sin: 


... ratione ergo lacrimarum, quae saepe fluunt in confessione, significatur 
ablutio peccati interior.14® 


And the verbal acknowledgement of sin before God signifies the 
reciprocal acknowledgment of divine mercy in pardoning sin: 
. ..in confessione recognoscit homo delictum suum quo erga Deum deli- 


quit: quae recognitio significat recognitionem Dei, qua miseretur rationali 
creaturae condonando peccatum.1?° 


By way of final remark, confession likewise manifests the fuller 
dimension of penance as “‘satisfactivum Ecclesiae’; it signifies the 
remission of guilt and punishment in the ecclesial forum, and the peni- 
tent’s personal reconciliation with the church. If this all-encompassing 
signification might appear over-exaggerated, it is surely indicative of 
the author’s extensive efforts to account for the sacramentality of con- 
fession. 


Cause factor in sacramental penance 


The Irrefragable Doctor’s designation of the causal factor evinced 
the converse situation. For although he invoked the principle of sacra- 
mental unity to emphasize the causation of a single total effect, Alex- 
ander remained indomitably contritionist. He expressed fundamental 
continuity with the established solution sponsored in Lombard’s Sen- 
tences. Consequently the holistic view of penance as sign ceded way 
to the regulating principle of the contritionist theory, which specified 
the essential causality in a single constituent — contrition. To be sure, 
the Glossa discloses a recognizable penchant to escalate the growing 
scholastic interest in sacramental confession and the power of the keys. 
But such escalation is undeniably minimal and firmly entrenched within 
the doctrinal framework of inherited traditions. 


118 Glossa, IV, d. 17, n. 9, par. g (XV 285, 13—15). 
19 Tbid. (KV 285, 16—18). 
120 Tbid. (XV 285, 18—21). 
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Coupled with the key referential passage on the sacramental character 
of penance, this text offers the best summary of Alexander’s statements 
on causality: 


Si vero quaeratur cuiusmodi partes, dicendum est quod sunt partes quoad 
esse, et sunt partes quoad bene esse. Quoad esse est pars contritio; quoad 
bene esse est pars confessio cum satisfactione, prout satisfactio est praeter 
contritionem. Nec est hoc contrarium, quod poenitentia secundum sui 
rationem potest praedicari de contritione, quia in ipsa contritione consistit 
esse poentitentiae, secundum quod est causa deletionis peccati.121 


Three salient points merit special mention. 


1. The principle of causality is re-established as the prime factor in 
sacramental penance. While this stress is completely devoid of any 
attempt to minimalize the sign-function, it certainly reflects Alexander’s 
dominant proclivity to explain the sacramental character of penance 
with the eyes of a confirmed contritionist.!?? 


2. Alexander unequivocally set contrition apart as the “ad esse’ 
constituent of sacramental causality. He immediately justified this proce- 
dure with the customary contritionist principle: the sacrament of penance 
might be equated with this act, in which subsists its very raison d’étre 
as cause to delete sin. The retrospective reference to his substructural 
concept of penance will explain why! 

The spiritual sorrow causes grace insofar as it constitutes the ultimate 
disposition for the infusion of grace; it provides the specified congruence 
that God infuse grace for the remission of guilt and eternal punishment. 
The corporeal expression of that interior sorrow serves in lieu of exterior 
expiation; it causes the remission of purgatorial punishment in the 
manner of ‘‘meritum de condigno.”’ 


3. The remaining two constituents are likewise true causes. But their 
causality is secondary in nature and dependent upon the primary efficacy 
of contrition.!2* Although confession functions more properly as sign 


121 JTbid., d. 16, n. 1, par. e (XV 253, 14—20). 

122 T), Van den Eynde made a special point of Alexander’s self-imposed 
defense of sacramental efficacy; cf. ‘“The Theory of the Composition,” 
6—7: “... Alexander, more than any of his predecessors, promoted the 
cause of the seven sacraments, by proclaiming all and each of them true 
signa et causae gratiae, regardless of the differences that might occur in their 
external structure .. . As for penance and matrimony, he is the first scholastic 
to claim for them a real efficacy as regards grace, although he expressly ad- 
mits that their structure differs greatly from that of the others ...’’; cf. also 
idem, Les définitions, 107—109. 

123 Glossa, IV, d.17, n. 32, par. b (XV 308, 9-—13): “Si vero queratur 
qualiter se habeat contritio ad confessionem, dicendum quod confessio 


22 Fre. Studies 
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of grace, and neither of these two parts exerts any causal influence for 
the infusion of grace, the Glossa explicitly postulates their inherently 
causal nature and function.!#4 Qualified as constituents “‘ad bene esse’, 
they portend the remission of the personal obligation to exterior ex- 
piation. Thus they contribute a complementary type of causality, that 
pertains more to the perfection than to the essential core of sacramental 
efficacy. 

Sacramental confession causes by reason of both its structural parts. 
The personal shame experienced in the process of self-accusation termi- 
nates in a partial remission of temporal expiation; the voluntary accep- 
tance of sacramental satisfaction accounts for an additional relaxation 
by the power of the keys and Jesus’ vicarious satisfaction: 


... dicendum est quod, in quantum est sacramentum Novae Legis, efficit 
quod figurat. Nam ostensio prima ore, ratione erubescentiae adiunctae, 
si fuerit cum gratia, delet quamdam partem poenae; poenitentia vero sus- 
cepta ex vi clavium relaxat aliquid iterum de poena. Et ita confessio, quan- 
tum ad utramque sui partem, est causa remissionis peccati quoad poenam. 
Non dico ‘totius poenae’: huius enim est satisfactio sacramentum.1?5 


The subsequent performance of the imposed sacramental satisfaction 
ordinarily signalizes the end of the expiatory process and the total 
remission of sin, should this meet with the requirements of general 
justice: 


Altero modo (est) satisfactio appropriata satisfactioni iniunctae et ex- 
pletae; et dicitur satisfactio quia tunc satis actum est. Si enim vera fuerit 
contritio et humilis confessio et debita satisfactio, cum susceptione debitae 
poenitentiae peractae, satis actum est pro peccati remissione ex Dei miseri- 
cordia. Et secundum hunc ultimum modum nec contritio nec erubescentia 
est pars satisfactionis.1?° 


One final remark. Because they are posited through the instrumentality 
of the keys and the ministerial intervention of the priest, the comple- 


sacramentalis potest esse sine contritione; spiritualis autem et sacramentalis 
est efficiens gratia contritionis: facit enim huiusmodi confessionem efficacem.’ 

124 Tbid., d. 22, n. 2, par. d (XV 383, 16—21): “‘... Unum autem est quod 
causatum est, scilicet remissio peccati quoad culpam et poenam, quam 
figurat perfecta Poenitentia. Unde tam confessio, ratione susceptionis 
poenitentiae, quam satisfactio confert ad remissionem poenae; et ita non 
tantum est principium cognoscendi, sed etiam causandi exterior Poenitentia 
est principium,”’ 

145 Tbid., d.17, n.9, par. f (XV 284, 18—25). Cf. also zbid., n. 32, par. a 
(XV 308, 6—8): “‘Confessio est sacramentalis delinquentis accusatio, ex 
erubescentia et per claves satisfactoria, obligans ad peragendam poeniten- 
tiam.”’ Cf. P. Anciaux, op. cit., 273—274, 489—490, 609—610; L. Hdl, op. 
cit., passim; A. Teetaert, La confession aux laiques, 236—241, 256—271. 

126 Glossa, IV, d. 17, n. 16; par. b (KV 297, 12—18). 
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mentary acts of confession and satisfaction translate the remitting 
process into the ecclesial forum. In accepting the stipulated ‘“‘penance”’ 
from the absolving priest, the sinner voluntarily agrees to render that 
satisfaction to the church as well, and thus experiences reconciliation 
with her. Conformably with the previous explanation, they cause the 
ecclesial remission of guilt and punishment that is granted by the 
priest in the church’s name. 


Perfect sacrament of penance 


Unquestionably indispensable, one of the more resourceful ways to 
grasp the fullness of Alexander’s thoughts is to master the implications 
of penance conceived as perfect sacrament. There occurs no special 
question that might clarify the expression, but it does recur at frequent 
intervals throughout the Glossa.12”7 This concept underlies all comments 
touching upon reciprocal relations of the divers and diverse sign-cause 
factors in sacramental penance, and it figures prominently in Alexander’s 
ultimate determination of what is sacramental in the complex penitential 
process. It sheds no little light upon the impasse he encountered in 
favoring traditional contritionism while escalating the accent on con- 
fession and the correlative power of keys. 


The concept is replete with sweeping implications. Alexander’s usage 
of the expression is co-terminous with “‘integralism,”’ “completeness,” 
“plenitude,” “‘fullness,’ and is reckoned from the particular aspect of 
efficacy. When predicated of its sacramental character, the term specifies 
penance as the perfect sign that perfectly causes the perfect result.128 

Recourse to this contingent perfectibility of sacramental penance like- 
wise illustrates how Alexander conceived the intrinsic unity and the 
coordinated integration of its constituent parts. The clearest expression 
of this idea appears in the following passage: 

... licet sint tria signa in perfecta Poenitentia, quae est sacramentum 


Ecclesiae, non tamen tria sacramenta sunt, sed unum. Non enim a signatione 
perficitur sacramentum, sed a causalitate, quae ex institutione et sanctifica- 


127 Cf. e. g. ibid., d. 16, nn. I—2 (XV 252, 2—254, 18), one of the more 
important texts on sacramental penance, that represents a take-off on the 
constituents required for the perfection of the penitential action. Cf. also 


infra, notes 128 and 129. 
Ms Cf. Glossa, IV, d. 23, n.2, par.e (XV 389, 5—8) where Alexander 


made the following remark while expounding the efficacy of extreme unc- 


tion: ‘‘... Si vero de mortalibus, non intelligitur quantum ad dimissionem 
culpae, quae fit sola contritione; nec de remissione poenae quoad perfec- 
tionem: hoc enim fit per Baptismum et Poenitentiam perfectam...” The 


necessity of perfect penance is also verified for interior sins, cf. zbid., d. 16, 
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tione procedit. Unum autem est quod causatum est, scilicet remissio peccati 
quoad culpam et poenam, quam figuret perfecta Poenitentia. Unde tam 
confessio, ratione susceptionis poenitentiae, quam satisfactio confert ad 
remissionem poenae; et ita non tantum est principium cognoscendi, sed 
etiam causandi exterior Poenitentia est principium.??® 


The relevant implications are these. 


1. Perfect penance designates a single sacramental whole, and the 
unifying principle is a common finality or efficacy. The exterior and 
interior constituents of penance converge into a single sacramental 
entity, and the three ‘‘ad esse”’ signs coalesce into a single total significa- 
tion inasmuch as they concur in causing a single total effect. 

2. Perfect penance incorporates a pronounced contritionism in a ter- 
nary constituency of ‘‘ad esse’”’ and “‘ad bene esse’’ causes. Because this 
sacrament deals with the remission of actual sin which is successive and 
gradual, and because the plenary absolution hinges upon the proportional 
sufficiency and suitability of personal expiation according to the particu- 
lar sins perpetrated, the qualified perfection and ultimate effect of total 
remission is contingent upon the “‘ad bene esse” constituents of sacramen- 
tal efficacy. The actual confession of sins, the voluntary acceptance of 
the suitable satisfaction, and the subsequent fulfillment of the latter 
perfect the essential efficacy of contrition; together they constitute the 
single, perfect principle of sacramental causality. This distinction carries 
with it the corresponding singleness of a dual mode of causality: the 
essential dispositive causality for the infusion of justifying grace that 
is proper to contrition, and the supplemental ‘‘meritorious’”’ causality 
that causes the final liberation from the incumbent obligation to satisfy 
for sin. 


3. The single total effect denotes the definitive and plenary remission 
of actual sin; the sinner becomes completely and definitively liberated 
from the personal guilt and the consequent onus of expiation before 
God and the church. 


n. 2 (XV 254, 5—18): “... Licet ergo peccatum sit in corde, tamen oportet 
satisfieri contritione, confessione, satisfactione, quia erat ibi peccatum sicut 
cordis, sicut oris, sicut operis.”’ 

129 [bid., d. 22, n. 2, par.d (XV 383, 12—21). Alexander was not the first 
scholastic to voice this idea. Stephen Langton, Geoffrey of Poitiers, Guy 
d’Orchelles and William of Auxerre preceded him in the attempt to explain 
the convergence of exterior and interior penance into a single sacramental 
entity on the basis of a common finality. Cf. P. Anciaux, op. cit., passim; 
Hod, op. cit., passim; G. Gillmann, Zur Sakvamentenlehre des Wilhelm von 
Auxerre, Wiirzburg 1918; J. Strake, Die Sakvamentenlehve des Wilhelm von 
Auxerre (Forschungen zur Christlichen Literatur- und Dogmengeschichte, 
Band XIII, Heft 5), Paderborn 1917; A. Teetaert, La confession aux laiques, 
99—I01I. 
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“Res et sacramentum’” in penance 


The final determinant of Alexander’s underlying contritionist orienta- 
tion consists in the textual gloss anent the concluding question in the 
Master’s Sentences: ‘“‘quid in actione poenitentiae sit sacramentum et 
res.”’189 Even the most casual acquaintance with this central text should 
have convinced M. Miranda that the Irrefragable Doctor’s dominant 
thought-patterns are traditional rather than innovative. Notwithstanding 
certain recognizable doctrinal progression, he evinced fundamental con- 
tinuity with the Master’s contritionist framework more than he might 
have sown the germinal seeds for Jater Tridentine declarations on the 
priestly absolution. 


Alexander of Hales’ gloss is particularly brief, simple and well- 
directed. His personal comments represent the culminating finale to 
his personal views on sacramental penance, and epitomize the preceding 
comments which they presuppose and complete. Insistent that exterior 
penance constitutes more than the principle of sign in this sacrament, 
the Irrefragable Doctor waived the first of two opinions recorded in the 
Sentences as irrelevant. His preferred option urged the concept of perfect 
penance, in which confession and sacramental satisfaction concur as 
veritable causes in the remission of sin. 


While Peter Lombard appears to have remained non-committal, 
Alexander espoused the second solution, although not without a personal 
qualification. With scholastic aplomb, he first paraphrased the relevant 
argumentation and then indicated the “‘eucharistic approach” to explain 
the sacramental structure of penance. Thus Lombard’s classical definition 
of the christian sacrament is not confined to the external sign — “‘sacra- 
mentum tantum,” but necessarily incorporates the “‘sacramentum et 
res” as well: 

Si vero quaeratur quid sit ibi sacramentum, quid res tantum, quid res 
et sacramentum: secundum Magistrum exterior poenitentia, quae est in 
satisfactione, est sacramentum tantum; interior poenitentia, quae in con- 
tritione, res est et sacramentum; remissio vero peccati quoad culpam est 
res tantum, vel etiam quoad poenam. Est secundum hoc oportet dicere quod 
illa definitio sacramenti praedicta non convenit ei quod est sacramentum 
tantum, sed ei quod est sacramentum et res, ut accidit in sacramento 
Eucharistiae. 131 


130 Cf. Glossa, IV, d. 22, n.2 (XV 382, 22—384, 14). For parallel locus, 
cf. P. Lombard, Sententiae, IV, d. 22, c. 2 (888—889). With respect to the 
Master’s exposition, cf. P. Anciaux, op. cit., 147—148; B. Poschmann, 
Penance and the Anointing, 162—163. 

181 Glossa, IV, d. 22, n. 2, par. e (XV 383, 22—30). Concerning the ‘“‘eucha- 
ristic mentality” in the Glossa’s statements on baptism and matrimony, 
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Commenting on this particular text, A. Vanneste pronounced an over- 
simplistic and imprecise judgment of extreme contritionism. For some 
inexplicable reason, he failed to detect that the above remark was not 
intended as the final word of response, but rather as the prelude to 
Alexander’s qualified version of this basic notion. Contrary to Vanneste’s 
contention, the Irrefragable Doctor did not 
deduce from this that contrition alone is the sacrament in the penitential 


process, after which he indicates in contrition itself a sacramentum tantum, 
a sacramentum et ves and a ves tantum.132 


Consonant with the preceding exposition of his personal statements» 
he proffered a more progressive variation of the rudimentary solution 
in the Sentences. This divergence was motivated by pastoral concern 
for the unfortunate penitent in the emergency situation; for unable to 
fulfill the exterior satisfaction, such would be constrained to die without 
access to sacramental penance. 


Alexander’s alternative called for an expanded and amplified version 
of the “eucharistic approach” to this sacrament. He remained funda- 
mentally aligned with the traditional contritionist heritage, although 
not in the simplistic manner suggested by Vanneste. Contrition was not 
exclusively equated with the sacramental penance, but was pointed 
out as “‘principaliter esse Poenitentiae, secundum quod est sacramentum.’ 
The exclusive ‘“‘ad esse’’ causality of contrition was proposed in a way 
reminiscent of his previous declaration: 


quod poenitentia secundum sui rationem potest praedicari de contritione, 
quia in ipsa contritione consistit esse poenitentiae, secundum quod est causa 
deletionis peccati.133 


cf. D. Van den Eynde, Les définitions, 125—126. Cf. also P. Palmer, ‘‘The 
Theology of Res et Sacramentum with particular Emphasis on its Application 
to Penance,” in Proceedings of Catholic Theological Association of America, 
I4 (1959), I20—141. 

182 Cf. op. cit., 32: “Alexandre de Halés s’adonne a des spéculations 
assez singuliéres. En effet, aprés avoir indiqué la thése du Maitre, il remarque 
que la définition qu'il a signalée ailleurs, notamment ‘quod est quod yma- 
ginem gerit et causa exsistit’ ne s’applique pas au sacramentum tantum mais 
au sacvamentum et ves, comme c’est d’ailleurs le cas pour la Sainte Eucharistie. 
I] en déduit que c’est la contrition seule qui est le sacrement dans le processus 
pénitentiel, aprés quoi il indique dans la contrition méme un sacramentum 
tantum, un sacramentum et ves et une ves tantum.’’ M. Miranda did not seem 
particularly interested in this significant question or text, although he 
referred to the “‘res et sacramentum’’ issue, as recorded in the Quaestio 
disputata, ‘De poenitentia ut est virtus et ut est sacramentum”’; cf. op. cit., 
373—375, 383. 

133 Cf. supra, note 121. Alexander confirmed this idea in the subsequent 
paragraph with the converse statement: “‘. . . Sacramentum ergo Poenitentiae 
necessarium est ei qui lapsus est per actuale peccatum. Sed sacramentum 
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If then, the interior aspect of contrition constitutes the “res” of its 
corresponding exterior manifestation — “‘sacramentum tantum”’ and 
exists as the “‘sacramentum et res’’ of the intended remission of sin, 
this identical structure is verified in the remaining constituents of 
sacramental penance. In accord with the fuller dimensions of the perfect 
penance concept, this means three equally sacramental parts which 
coalesce to con-signify and con-cause the single total effect. As the 
consecrated species of bread and wine coalesce to signify the “‘sacramen- 
tum, et res’”” — the Body and Blood of Jesus, which in turn signifies 
and causes the Mystical Body,!** so the triad of penitential signs con- 
verge into the sacramental totality of perfect penance. By reason of 
their exterior expression each signifies its correlative ‘‘sacramentum 
et res,” be it the interior sorrow or the voluntary obligation to expiate 
for sin; these in turn signify and cause the remission of personal sin. 
Finally, if contrition might stand alone as the sacramental remedy 
in cases of extreme necessity, it does so by virtue of its essential, although 
“imperfect” efficacy. 


Perhaps it is fitting that the Irrefragable Doctor conclude this parti- 
cular point with his own inimitable formulation of this doctrine: 


Secundum hoc videtur quod aliqui decedant sine sacramento Poenitentiae, 
cum tamen indiguerint. Aliqui enim non implent exteriorem poenitentiam. 
Propter hoc videtur potius esse dicendum quod in contritione est principa- 
liter esse Poenitentiae secundum quod est sacramentum. Et est ibi quiddam 
quod est sacramentum tantum, scilicet contritio exterior; quiddam sacra- 
mentum et res, scilicet interior contritio; res vero tantum, remissio peccati. 
Et consistit similitudo in annihilatione. In contritione enim annihilat se 
homo; in remissione peccati Deus annihilat culpam. In susceptione poeniten- 
tiae in confessione obligatio exterior est sacramentum tantum; interior vero 
obligatio res est et sacramentum, scilicet interior consensus satisfactionis; 
deobligatio vero a parte poenae, quadam cum obligatione cuiusdam poenae 
sensibilis, est res tantum. Similiter in satisfactione, exterior impletio est 
sacramentum tantum; interior impletio, quae fit in voluntate satisfaciendi, 
est res et sacramentum; res tantum, impletio poenae dimissae.1*® 


illud, prout est Ecclesiae, cuius virtus consistit in virtute clavium, neces- 
sarium est non ad dimissionem culpae, sed ut non imputetur ad poenam”’; 
cf. Glossa, IV, d. 22, n. 3 (XV 384, 23—27). 

134 Cf. ibid., d. 1, n. 6, par. f (XV 14, I—13); 2bid., d. 3, n. 3, par.c (XV 
47, 206—48, 5); ibid., d.9, n. 5 (XV 150, 19—151, 20); tbid., d. 10, n. 5 (XV 
156, 20—159, 2); ibid., d. 26, n. 5, par. m (XV 455, 3—19). 

135 Jbid., d. 22, n. 2, par. e (XV 383, 30—384, 14). 
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4. Concluding remarks 


Intrinsically contritionist, inherently continuous with the principal 
thought-patterns proposed in Peter Lombard’s Fourth Book of Sentences, 
and inescapably witness to the escalating interest in the ministerial 
function of the absolving priest, Alexander of Hales’ Glossa is the product 
and the sign of his time. Contrary to the proclaimed allegations of M. 
dos Reis Miranda, it mirrors the ongoing contritionist doctrines of his 
contemporaries more than it might signalize the inchoate phase of a 
radically new, superceding trend or solution. The Glossa proffers no 
pace-setting, revolutionary ideas on sacramental penance. Instances of 
truly “creative originality” are neither manifold or overly significant. 
When they do appear, such personal contributions tend to embellish 
the currently common theories rather than reflect innovating inspiration. 
There are moments of divergence from the Master’s rudimentary 
opinions, e. g., the power of keys and the function of the absolving 
priest; but even this departure runs parallel with the continuing process 
of scholastic theology, and the increasing ecclesiastical accent on sacra- 
mental confession and the priestly absolution. 


Preponderantly responsive to the “‘liberating”’ perspectives of divine 
remission and the personal dimensicn of justification, Alexander con- 
ceived the penitential phenomenon within the customary contritionist 
framework. This particular view of penance was subsequently subsumed 
under Lombard’s definition of the christian sacrament, to wit, explained 
according to the relevant category of New Testament sign, that causes 
what is signifies. To account for the plenary and definitive remission 
of actual sin, this sacramental structure of penance was extended to the 
totality of its three constituent elements. There was one qualification — 
the contritionist principle. For although each constituent contributes 
toward the total, ‘essential’ signification, contrition was isolated as 
the “essential” congruence for grace and deleting cause of sin. This “‘ad 
esse” efficacy of contrition is complemented with the ‘‘ad bene esse’’ 
causality inherent in confession and satisfaction for the remission of 
punishment due to sin. Through the instrumentality of the keys, the 
former imports a relaxation in the personal obligation to satisfaction, 
relates the sinner with the efficacious redemption accomplished in 
Jesus’ passion, translates the entire penitential process within the 
ecclesial forum and reconciles the sinner with the church. Three sacra- 
mental constituents, each patterned upon the ‘‘eucharistic structure’’ of 
“sacramentum et res,’’ coalesce into the greater, fuller and more perfect 
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form of this sacrament. In this manner, the interior repentance is 
integrated and coordinated with its exterior manifestation in the totality 
of a single finality and conjoint causality. 


By way of final remark, this interpretation is vindicated by the 
Glossa’s statements on the “matter’’ of sacramental penance, its twofold 
institution, and the ministerial nature of the priestly intervention. With 
reference to the first, Alexander unequivocally equated sacramental 
“matter’’ of penance with the personal action of the repentant recipient. 
Consonant with its remedial purpose and function, the sign-cause struc- 
ture of this sacrament pertains to the indispensable voluntary movement 
that is contrary to the fact and consequences of personal sin. The Glossa 
remained negatively silent with respect to the priestly absolution as 
“matter’’ of this sacrament, let alone as sign or cause or sacramental 
“essence.’”’ Miranda’s thesis concerning the ‘‘sacramental absolution” 
must be rejected as completely alien to the spirit and theological vision 
of this Glossa, which represents a “gloss’’ upon the ongoing evolution 
of the Master’s Sentences rather than the inauguration of a radically diver- 
gent doctrine. 


The syncretic configuration of the fragmentary, oft incidental state- 
ments relative to the institution of penance, further corroborates and 
illustrates Alexander’s contritionist bent. For in reliant conformity with 
the prevalent opinion, he envisioned a dual institution of this sacrament : 
its pristine institution in paradise, when it was given in the form of 
a threatened punishment-to-be-encountered to preserve from the per- 
petration of sin; and a second institution under the New Law, when 
Jesus conferred the power of keys with its implicit precept of confession. 
The sacramental essence of penance remained constant, however, through- 
out the entire course of its historical evolution and progressive develop- 
ment. Jesus did not abolish or supplant the essential constituent of 
contrition, but rather perfected the still existent sacramental remedy, 
so that it might conform more suitably to the sophisticated progress in 
human consciousness and conscience. By reason of the keys, oral con- 
fession became linked with the redemptive passion as source for the 
deliverance from punishment, and the voluntary expiation became 
more easily adapted to the personal exigencies of the penitent and the 
self-responsibility demanded by the christian law. 

Finally the Glossa’s doctrine on the power of keys and the ministerial 
function of the priest evidences the contritionist fundament of this 
sacrament. In conjunction with the conciliatory solution formulated 
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by Richard of St. Victor, Alexander of Hales presented the function 
of the sacerdotal mediation as auxiliary, ministerial and collaborative. In 
exercising the power of keys, the priest assists the penitent in the proper 
and adequate expression of personal repentance, ministers the keys 
which Jesus employs as the instrumental cause for the relaxation of 
temporal punishment, and collaborates with God for the definitive 
remsision of eternal punishment to the extent that he commutes the 
purgatorial punishment into the suitable sacramental absolution. With 
its institution in the New Testament, the sacramental remission of sin 
involves concurrent activity of three agents: the sinner repents in a 
sacramental manner, God pardons, and the priest administers the keys 
in a mediatorial role that is correlative to the penitent’s action and 
collaborative with the divine remission of punishment due to sin. The 
priestly function is ministerial, not “essentially’’ sacramental, as Miranda 
contends. 
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